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America  Regional  Personnel  Conference.  Chairman,  B.  V.  Alton,  Director 
of  Personnel,  Business  Men's  Assurance  Co.,  115  W.  Pershing  Road,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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1507  Paula  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

19-10    New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  General  Session  and  39th  Annual  Meeting. 
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■L2.--LG    Toronto,  Canada.  Royal  York  Hotel. 

National  Office  Management  Association.   36th   International  Conference. 
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JUNE 
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July  I  California  Institute  of  Technology.  8th  Annual  Summer  Conferences  on  Personnel 
Administration  and  Managerial  Development.  Robert  D.  Gray,  Director, 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Calif.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

17-30     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan.  Eighth  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  Division  of 
Gerontology,  15 10  Rackham  Bldg.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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Most  Everyone  Enjoys  a  bit  of 
Warm  Weather  in  the  late  winter.  Your 
editor  and  assistant  editor  are  no  excep- 
tions. As  this  is  being  written  we  have 
just  returned  from  a  ten-day  visit  to  central 
and  southern  Florida  and  the  change  to 
warm  weather  and  blue  skies  was  very 
easy  to  take.  We  made  a  good  many  busi- 
ness contacts,  particularly  around  Miami 
but  also  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa.  We 
motored  across  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  and  then  north  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  traveled  back  to  Miami  through  the 
central  section.  The  amazing  growth  and 
development  of  Florida  is  a  reminder  of  the 
tremendous  vigor  of  this  country  of  ours. 
People  and  money  are  pouring  into  the 
area.  The  new  bridge  across  the  mouth  of 
Tampa  Bay,  i6  miles  long,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  and  will  open  up 
much  new  territory  for  easy  access. 

I  never  saw  so  many  orange  trees  as 
we  saw  traveling  back  through  central 
Florida.  The  blossoms  were  out  and  the 
scent  was  almost  overpowering.  There  are 
about  as  many  "foreign"  automobile 
license  plates  to  be  seen  in  Florida  as  there 
are  native  ones  but  that  is  the  rule  at  this 
time  of  year.  If  you  are  not  careful,  the 
Floridians  will  sell  you  on  the  idea  that 
Florida  is  a  good  summer  resort,  too!  We 
didn't  forget  to  indulge  in  our  hobby  of 
sail-boat  racing  and  had  two  weekends  in 
Miami  of  the  most  pleasant  and  amusing 
racing  we  have  had. 

Our  trip  wasn't  merely  pleasure,  be- 
cause I  saw  a  great  many  personnel  people 
and  other  business  people.  Personnel  is  a 
developing  field  in  Florida  and  many  com- 
panies there  are  fully  as  advanced  in  their 
methods  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

While  in  St.  Petersburg,  we  had  a 
pleasant  visit  with  Miss  Mary  Snyder, 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  St.   Petersburg 


Times  whose  article  "Now  I'm  sold  on 
Testing"  appeared  in  the  February  Yer- 
sonnel  Journal. 


The  Junior  Personnel  Association  of 
Indianapolis  is  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
has  come  to  my  attention.  Edward  R. 
Brown  of  the  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 
Company  is  its  first  president  and  the 
charter  membership  list  contains  11  names, 
now  expanded  to  32..  The  most  numerous 
titles  include  Personnel  Assistant,  Inter- 
viewer and  various  titles  indicating  re- 
sponsibility for  wage  and  salary  work. 
Mr.  Brown  has  very. kindly  sent  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  association. 
He  expresses  a  desire  to  share  their  experi- 
ence with  others  who  might  like  to  or- 
ganize similar  groups. 

In  some  cities,  the  desire  of  younger 
members  for  a  more  active  part  is  satisfied 
by  affiliated  groups  or  sub-committees. 
For  example,  in  some  cities,  the  women's 
group  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  main 
group  but  has  its  separate  activities.  In 
other  cities,  of  course,  the  women's  group 
is  a  separate  organization,  though  most 
women  members  also  belong  to  the  main 
association.  Pittsburgh  probably  has  the 
largest  membership  of  any  personnel  asso- 
ciation in  the  country  in  proportion  to 
area  population  and  there  is  great  activity 
among  members  organized  into  various 
specialized  groups.  For  example,  I  addressed 
the  Wage  and  Salary  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary and  there  were  65  members  present. 
There  is  another  committee  on  wage  and 
salary  surveys  and  still  other  committees 
on  other  subjects. 

The  Junior  Personnel  Association  of 
Indianapolis  is  a  symptom  of  the  great 
activity  taking  place  today  everywhere  in 
the  personnel  and  industrial  relations  field. 
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More  than  30%  of  the  Stockholders 
OF  The  Standard  Products  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, said  Yes  when  asked  if  they  wanted 
to  receive  the  company's  Management  News 
Letter.  Wade  E.  ShurtlefF,  director  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  wrote  me  about  it. 
"Having  been  schooled  in  the  idea  that 
stockholders  are  not  interested  in  the  day- 
to-day  happenings  of  the  companies  in 
which  they  have  invested,"  he  said,  "I 
didn't  believe  we  would  get  much  response. 
But,  much  to  my  amazement,  over  30% 
replied  within  a  week,  and  the  replies  are 
still  coming  in." 

According  to  the  announcement  and 
invitation  sent  to  the  stockholders.  Man- 
agement News  Letters  "deal  with  down-to- 
earth,  bread-and-butter  facts  about  our 
company.  They  are  not  fancied  up.  Because 
these  letters  are  written  for  the  men  who 
manage  our  company.  And  they  want  and 
need  the  facts  straight,  clear  and  prompt. 
But  for  that  very  reason,  the  letters  give  a 
clearer  and  truer  picture  of  what  is  happen- 
ing here  on  a  day-to-day  firing-line  basis 
than  any  other  form  of  communication  we 
could  send  to  you.  We  feel  that  good 
commtmications  are  particularly  important 
to  the  foremen,  supervisors,  and  other  key 
people  who  make  up  our  management 
group.  That  is  why  we  keep  information 
about  current  developments  within  our 
company  flowing  to  them." 

Eight  issues  of  the  News  Letter  which 
went  out  last  September  and  October  were 
illustrated  in  the  mailing  piece  that  went 
to  stockholders.  Apparently,  the  letter  is  a 
one-page,  8)'^  x  11"  job.  Among  subjects 
discussed:  the  purchase  of  a  plant  in  Can- 
ada, the  introduction  of  a  new  consumer 
product,  a  tip  on  handling  workers,  the 
naming  of  two  new  VP's,  sick-leave  pay. 

To  my  mind,  Standard  Products'  experi- 
ence shows  that  stockholders,  like  rank- 
and-file  employees,  are  very  much  interested 
in  "their  company"  and  are  quite  receptive 
to  what  they  believe  is  reliable  informa- 
tion about  it.  However,  I'm  sure  that  the 


company  realizes  very  well  that  successive 
News  Letters  must  fulfill  the  promise  in  the 
"prospectus"  of  giving  information 
■  'straight  from  the  feedbag' '  to  hold  its  new 
readers. 


Building  a  Strong  Organization  is 
a  creative  task  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
any  chief  executive.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  his  own  objectives 
and  discharging  his  own  accountability  to 
his  directors  and  stockholders.  This  is  so 
trite  as  to  be  hardly  worth  saying.  It  comes 
to  mind  because  of  a  recent  renewal  of  my 
acquaintance  with  an  able  business  leader, 
Ralph  Crum,  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Miami,  Florida.  He  has 
had  only  perhaps  three  years  in  this  posi- 
tion and  it  is  impressive  to  see  the  kind  of 
thinking  he  has  been  doing  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  team. 

It  calls  for  detailed  knowledge  of  each 
and  every  executive.  He  must  constantly 
plan  and  foresee  how  people  are  going  to 
behave;  how  they  will  accept  increased 
responsibility;  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  creative  in  their  relations  with  sub- 
ordinates and  the  public.  Weak  men  must 
be  strengthened;  strong  men  must  be  tem- 
pered and  taught  to  work  as  a  team.  Some- 
times it  becomes  necessary  to  shift  a  man 
who  is  not  adequate  to  his  responsibilities 
and  replace  him  with  another.  This  kind 
of  action  is  difficult  and  delicate  and 
requires  great  care  and  tact  if  it  is  to  be 
accomplished  without  hurting  the  man 
unduly  and  without  disturbing  the  or- 
ganization. Emphasis  is  always  on  knowl- 
edge of  people  and  forecasting  the  future. 

Leaders  are,  I  think,  the  great  people 
of  each  age  and  business  leaders  are  among 
the  important  ones.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  watch  a  good  leader  performing  his 
most  difficult  task. 


Probably  Editors  have  to  say  "We" 
because  it  is  the  publication  which  is 
speaking  and  not  the  individual.  However, 
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I  feel  differently  about  it.  Most  of  the  time, 
Personnel  Journal  is  "me,"  not  "we". 
However,  an  experience  Monday,  March 
14th,  demonstrates  that  upon  occasion  it 
does  indeed  become  "we".  The  Assistant 
Editor  and  I  made  a  joint  talk  before  the 
Montreal  Personnel  Association  and  the 
Montreal  Personnel  Women's  Group.  I 
don't  know  what  the  listeners  thought 
about  it  but  we  thought  it  was  more  effec- 
tive than  one  of  us  speaking  alone  and  we 
had  more  fun  than  usual.  There  were  about 
IOC  at  the  meeting  and  the  questions 
which  followed  our  talks  revealed  a  keen 
and  alert  group.  Our  subject  was  "A  Roving 
Observer  Looks  at  Human  Relations".  It 
should  have  been,  of  course,  "Two  Roving 
Observers"  but  the  audience  was  in  no 
doubt  that  it  was  t^vo  of  us  expressing 
somewhat  different  experiences  and  points 
of  view,  gained  largely  in  attending  similar 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  countn,', 
sometimes  as  speakers  and  more  often  as 
listeners. 

We  were  made  to  feel  at  home  in  Mon- 
treal, which  was  easier  because  of  the 
many  associations  I  have  had  in  Canada 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  This  was  one 
more  most  pleasant  experience. 


Do  Your  Employees  kno\v  -vs^at 
Fringe  Benehts  They  Get  and  what  they 
Cost?  Even  more  important,  in  a  way,  do 
they  know  who  pays  for  them?  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  has  just  published 
a  little  booklet  called  "Wage  Extras:  How 
Much?  Who  Pays?  Why?"  This  is  a  small 
iL-page  booklet  with  questions  and  answers 
such  as  "  'Just  what  are  these  benefits?' '  One 
of  the  deepest  questions  occurs  on  page  7 
and  it  is  as  follows  "I've  found  that  most 
everything  costs  somebody  something.  Who 
pays  for  my  wage  extras — the  company?" 
The  answer  does  not  give  a  simple  "yes" 
or  "no"  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 


It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
parties  at  interest  and  there  is  no  simple 
answer  as  to  who  gets  what.  It  is  clear 
that  the  wage  extras  either  come  out  of 
direct  wages,  consumer  prices  or  stock- 
holder profits.  Maybe  it  is  all  three,  but 
by  and  large,  the  inference  is  very  strong 
that  it  comes  out  of  consumer  prices  and 
that  any  fringe  benefits  are  in  fact  a  part 
of  the  total  payroll  and  the  wage  earner 
simply  exchanges  direct  cash  wages  for 
fringe  benefits — whether  he  knows  it  or 
not. 

In  the  end  the  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion points  out  that  "Only  more  production 
per  man  will,  in  the  long  nm,  raise  the  level 
of  living." 


The  Article  on  "Empathy  in  Per- 
sonnel Management"  by  Erwin  J.  Schultz 
has  developed  quite  a  little  interest.  Wilbur 
R.  Meredith  of  the  Case  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Cleveland  and  a  labor  relations 
consultant  has  an  interesting  point  to  make, 
following  a  reading  of  this  article.  He 
points  out  that  empathy  is  not  merely,  as 
the  author  says,  predicting  the  other  fel- 
low's behavior  and  attitude  by  a  careful 
study  of  what  your  own  would  be  in  the 
same  circumstances.  He  says,  "A  better 
interpretation  of  empathy  is  to  trj'  to 
understand  the  other  fellow's  situation. 
Then  if  you  have  the  imagination  to  think 
as  he  does  in  the  light  of  his  experiences 
and  his  limitations  we  have  empathy." 
This  is  a  little  like  the  remark  credited  to 
Will  Rogers  which  I  have  quoted  more 
than  once,  to  the  effect  that,  "The  way  to 
understand  the  other  man's  point  of  view 
is  to  get  around  behind  him  and  look  at 
things  the  way  he  does." 
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Performance  Appraisal  Interviews 
Communicate  Both  Ways 


By  Herbert  H.  Meyer 

Consultant,  Personnel  Research 

General  Electric  Company,  New  York  City 


INCREASING  cmphasis  is  being  placed 
today  on  the  importance  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  clear  channels  of  two-way 
communication  for  supervisor  and  em- 
ployee. The  performance  appraisal  inter- 
view provides  an  effective  medium  for 
communication  in  both  directions.  If  the 
interview  is  conducted  properly,  the  super- 
visor can  gain  as  much  understanding, 
insight  and  information  as  can  the  em- 
ployee. 

The  supervisor  and  the  employee  have 
parallel  objectives  in  such  an  interview. 
The  supervisor's  objectives  and  benefits 
are  to: 

I.  Build  a  better  working  relation- 
ship by  getting  to  know  the  employee 
better,  letting  him  know  he  is  respected 
and  that  his  progress  is  important. 

1.  Let  the  employee  know  where  he 
stands  and  what  is  expected  of  him. 

3.  Find  out  how  the  employee  views 
his  job  and  his  performance. 

4.  Stimulate  the  employee  to  continue 
his  good  effort  by  giving  recognition  and 
praise  for  good  performance. 

5 .  Develop  a  program,  along  with  the 
employee,  for  improving  performance  in 
those  areas  in  which  he  falls  short  of  ex- 
pectation. 

6.  Explain  salary  and  other  adminis- 

This  article  combines  the  author's  manuscript  and 
an  abstract  published  by  the  Association  Press,  New 
York,  under  the  title  "New  Interviewing  Techniques",  in 
a  book  called  "Human  Relations  for  a  Changing  World". 
Mr.  Meyer  read  the  paper  at  the  1954  Silver  Bay  con- 
ference put  on  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 


Periodic  performance  reviews  where  the 
man  and  his  supervisor  talk  things 
over  in  a  friendly  way  are  among  the 
most  valuable  personnel  devices.  But, 
says  the  author,  preparation  for  the 
interview  by  both  men  is  essential  to 
the  best  results.  He  tells  how  both  are 
expected  to  prepare  in  several  General 
Electric  divisions. 


trative  matters  as  they  affect  the  employee 
and  his  job. 

7.  Find  out  how  the  supervisor  is 
doing  as  a  supervisor,  how  he  might  im- 
prove his  own  performance  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  morale  and  productivity  of  his 
work  group. 

The  employee's  objectives  and  benefits  are 
to: 

I.  Gain  a  clearer,  more  realistic  pic- 
ture of  what  is  expected  of  him  and  where 
to  concentrate  his  efforts. 

2..  Get  recognition  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  increased  confidence. 

3.  Have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
any  difficulties  he  has  encountered,  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings,  to  discuss  his  as- 
pirations. 

4.  Form  a  realistic  picture  of  current 
practices  affecting  his  status,  such  as 
salary  policy  or  practice,  promotional 
prospects  and  the  like. 

5.  Get  assistance  in  overcoming  his 
limitations. 

6.  Have  an  opportunity  to  point  out 


PERFORMANCE    APPRAISAL    INTERVIEWS    COMMUNICATE    BOTH    WAYS 


to  the  supervisor  any  barriers  to  his  doing 
a  good  job  that  are  imposed  by  supervisory 
or  operating  procedures. 

In  order  to  have  maximum  benefits 
from  a  performance  appraisal  interview, 
both  supervisor  and  employee  must  prepare 
for  the  interview.  To  enter  such  a  discus- 
sion cold  may  result  in  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  Supervisor  Prepares 

The  supervisor's  preparation  should  in- 
clude a  careful  plan  for  the  points  he 
wishes  to  cover  in  the  interview  and  a 
plan  for  the  best  approach  to  these  points. 
In  addition  he  must  prepare  himself  by  a 
careful  review  of  the  employee's: 

I.  Personnel  record — ^his  education,  ex- 
perience, salary,  history,  etc. 

1.   Performance  records. 

3.  Previous  appraisal  results — points 
covered  in  previous  interviews,  develop- 
ment plans  made  at  that  time,  progress  in 
these  plans,  the  employee's  reactions  in 
previous  interviews,  etc. 

4.  Position  Guide — considering  espe- 
cially whether  or  not  the  position  is 
changing,  and,  if  so,  whether  such  changes 
are  desirable. 

5 .  Relationships  with  other  workers  and 
their  opinions  of  him. 

6.  Present  performance  appraisal — includ- 
ing not  only  the  appraisal  of  results,  but 
also  careful  consideration  of  the  probable 
causes  for  poor  performance  in  those  areas 
where  improvement  is  needed. 

The  Employee's  Preparation 

Proper  preparation  for  an  interview  is 
just  as  important  for  the  employee.  The 
supervisor  can  ask  the  employee  to  pre- 
pare by: 

I.  Reviewing  his  Position  Guide — 
considering  his  past  activities  in  relation 
to  those  responsibilities  for  which  he  is 
held  accountable. 

L.  Evaluating    his   own    performance. 


3.  Appraising  his  working  environ- 
ment and  formulating  suggestions  for 
improving  the  work  situation  and  super- 
vision. 

4.  Thinking  over  his  own  aspirations. 
Several  General  Electric  divisions  have 

followed  the  practice  of  asking  the  em- 
ployee to  complete  an  appraisal  form,  in 
order  to  help  him  organize  his  thoughts  in 
preparation  for  the  interview.  Sometimes 
the  employee  is  asked  to  complete  the 
same  form  on  himself  which  the  supervisor 
will  use. 

Recently,  however,  a  special  form  has 
been  developed  and  used  successfully  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  several  components. 
This  does  not  require  the  employee  to 
evaluate  his  performance  in  relation  to 
others,  but  enables  him  to  think  through 
and  express  his  views  regarding  those 
aspects  of  his  job,  his  future,  and  the  total 
working  situation  that  are  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  him  personally. 

Pre-Appraisal  Questionnaire 

This  form  is  really  a  questionnaire 
rather  than  a  rating  scale,  and  includes  the 
kinds  of  questions  which  might  be  asked 
in  an  attitude  survey.  Questions  are  in- 
cluded about  the  employee's  feelings  to- 
ward the  job,  the  parts  he  likes,  the  parts 
he  dislikes,  the  places  where  he  feels  he 
needs  more  training,  his  accomplishments, 
his  long-range  plans,  his  suggestions  for 
ways  in  which  the  department  could  help 
him  to  broaden  his  background.  Super- 
visors who  have  asked  employees  to  com- 
plete this  form  before  the  interview,  have 
found  it  easier  to  lead  into  a  frank  discus- 
sion with  the  employee. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  a 
friendly  and  constructive  atmosphere  per- 
vade the  interview.  Getting  at  facts  and 
feelings  indirectly — allowing  the  employee 
to  do  much  of  the  talking  and  suggest 
improvements — usually  helps  to  make  the 
interview  more  constructive.  A  man  will 
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be  motivated  to  improve  only  if  he  recog- 
nizes his  own  shortcomings. 

If  the  discussion  is  to  be  a  successful 
two-way  process,  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  supervisor  remain  open-minded. 
The  supervisor's  interpretations  of  situa- 
tions he  has  observed  may  not  be  the  only 
correct  ones. 

He  must  be  ver\'  careful  not  to  view 
all  of  the  subordinate's  explanations  as 
rationalizations.  And  even  if  they  are,  it 
often  helps  immensely  if  the  employee  is 
allowed  to  "save  face".  Oftentimes  a 
person  w^ill  be  less  likely  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  will  sincerely  attempt  to 
overcome  a  shortcoming,  if  he  is  permitted 
to  save  face  by  explaining  difSculties  he  has 
encountered.  Actually,  an  appraisal  in- 
ten'iew  can  do  more  harm  than  good  if 
the  employee  cannot  maintain  his  self- 
respect  and  pride  in  his  work. 

Always  Objective  and  Constructive 

Probably  the  best  bit  of  advice  that 
can  be  given  to  a  supervisor  preparing  for 
an  appraisal  inter^'iew  is  that  he  should 
concentrate  his  discussion  on  performance, 
rather  than  discussing  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  employee.  It  is  much 
easier,  more  objective,  and  more  construc- 
tive, for  example,  to  tell  a  man  that  there 
were  several  instances  when  he  should 
have  initiated  action  on  his  own  volition, 
than  it  is  to  tell  him  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  initiative. 

To  rate  a  man  low  on  a  personal  char- 
acteristic only  has  the  effect  of  putting 
him  on  the  defensive,  since  the  man  is 
being  attacked  as  a  person.  Such  an  attack, 
also,  is  not  constructive,  since  it  infers  that 
a  certain  characteristic  is  a  part  of  the 
man's  basic  makeup.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  criticize  what  he  has  done  leaves  no 
inference  that  he  could  not  perform  dif- 
ferently if  he  tried . 

It  is  important  that  the  supervisor 
discuss  shortcomings  constructively.  He 
should  emphasize  how  the  employee  can 


improve,  rather  than  dwell  on  past  failures. 
He  should  also  summarize  the  discussion  in 
a  constructive  manner,  reassuring  the  em- 
ployee, and  carefully  reviewing  plans  for 
development  which  were  agreed  upon. 

The  necessary-  skills  for  conducting  a 
successful  appraisal  interview  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  study  and  practice.  Super- 
visors will  not  be  motivated  to  work  at 
acquiring  this  skill  unless  they  are  con- 
vinced of  its  value  in  achieving  their  own 
objectives.  To  emphasize  only  the  benefits 
the  employee  derives  will  not  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  for  many  supervisors. 
They  must  become  aware,  through  their 
own  experience,  that  properly  conducted 
appraisal  interviews  provide  them  with 
worth-while  retxims  in  the  way  of  valu- 
able information,  improved  understanding 
of  their  employees,  and  a  more  productive 
and  efficient  organization. 


Do  Your  Employees 
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Training  Supervisors 

in  Remote  Company  Units 


By  Randolph  S.  Driver 

Manager  of  Personnel  Administration 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia 


MANY  companies  have  the  problem  of 
how  to  reach  supervisors  in  isolated 
locations  with  the  training  they  need  and 
want.  In  the  petroleum  industry,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  single 
supervisor  with  a  few  employees  located 
in  some  outlying  community.  Yet  such 
men  may  be  eager  to  learn  more  about  the 
company,  its  problems,  policies,  proce- 
dures; often  they  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
learn  how  to  make  themselves  better  super- 
visors. 

If  the  company  training  director  has 
so  organized  his  program  that  all  training 
must  be  given  by  either  himself  or  one  of 
his  staff,  then  the  problem  of  reaching  iso- 
lated individuals  with  training  cannot  be 
dealt  with  effectively.  It  will  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  But  if  the  training 
director  operates  with  the  idea  that  his 
job  is  to  motivate  others  to  undertake  the 
training  of  those  who  need  it,  wherever 
they  may  be,  then  it  will  be  quite  possible 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  training  to  the 
company's  most  remote  locations. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  train- 
ing directors  should  organize  their  responsi- 
bilities around  the  boss-subordinate  rela- 
tionship, using  the  boss  as  the  trainer  in 
every  way  possible.  Admittedly  there  are 
certain  deficiencies  in  this  method  as  well. 
But  these  are  clearly  outweighed  by  the 
advantages.  Obviously,  there  is  no  panacea 
which  can  be  applied  in  all  situations. 

This  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  by  Mr.  Driver  at  the 
Spring  1954  meeting  of  the  Division  of  Production  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 


//  you  think  of  training  as  something 
that's  done  only  in  groups,  by  ex- 
perts, then  the  very  thought  of  train- 
ing a  remote  individual  or  tivo  will 
"throw"  you.  But  if  the  man's  im- 
mediate boss  takes  over  his  training 
with  the  help  of  the  training  depart- 
ment, then  it  s  not  only  quite  prac- 
ticable but  the  results  may  be  outstand- 
ing. The  author  tells,  too,  how  the 
training  needs  of  people  in  isolated 
locations  are  assessed. 


The  first  problem  is  to  determine  what 
training  is  needed  to  improve  the  isolated 
supervisor's  qualifications  for  his  job.  The 
assessment  of  needs  can  be,  in  part,  de- 
veloped from  records  of  performance  or 
failures  to  perform.  But  we  all  know  the 
deficiencies  of  such  records  in  many  in- 
stances. Generally,  they  do  not  fully  reveal 
the  specific  problems  with  which  we  hope 
to  cope.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  best 
assessment  of  needs  can  be  developed  only 
through  detailed,  intimate  discussions  with 
a  supervisor  himself,  with  his  superior, 
and  with  others  who  know  him  and  his 
work.  Such  discussions  may  take  the  form 
of  appraisal  of  performance,  knowledge, 
and  skill  as  well  as  other  personal  char- 
acteristics. 

Just  as  it  appears  impracticable  to 
carr\-  the  training  to  isolated  supervisors 
through  the  medium  of  staff  people,  staff 
assessment  of  needs  may  likewise  be  im- 
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practicable  in  many  locations.  Certain 
procedures,  therefore,  suggest  themselves 
for  this  assessment.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
best  is  the  organization  of  a  training  com- 
mittee composed  of  line  members  with  the 
training  director  serving  as  recording 
secretary  and  general  technical  adviser. 

Committee  Plans  Training 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
assess  the  requirements  of  the  lower-level 
supervisors  who  report  to  its  members  in 
their  line  capacities  and  who  are  located 
in  these  isolated  places.  The  committee  can 
be  relatively  small.  But  it  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  or  third-level  super- 
vision which  is  responsible  for  these 
isolated  supervisors.  Its  aim  should  be  to 
put  in  writing  the  needs  of  isolated  super- 
visors. Preliminary  meetings,  followed  by 
comments  and  suggestions  from  the  super- 
visors in  the  field,  will  inmost  instances  de- 
velop a  realistic  picture  of  what  will 
help  most. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
placing  the  training  of  these  individuals 
in  its  proper  organizational  framework  at 
the  very  outset.  Then  the  planning  of  the 
training  becomes  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  ultimately  will  have  to  carry  it  out. 
The  training  director,  through  skillful 
guidance,  can  lead  such  a  group  to  sound 
conclusions  based  on  their  knowledge  plus 
his  technical  skill  and  training  experience. 

Other  methods  are,  of  course,  available. 
They  include  questionnaires,  either  of  a 
directive  or  non-directive  form,  and  visits 
to  certain  key  installations.  Generalizations 
can  be  made  from  the  findings  with  respect 
to  other  similar  installations.  Both  of  these 
methods  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  first.  If  only  one  can  be  used,  due  to 
the  economics  of  the  situation,  the  organ- 
ization of  small  line  committees  to  actually 
carry  out  the  assessment  of  the  needs  in  a 
particular    location    is    recommended. 

The  problem  of  conducting  the  train- 


ing, once  a  satisfactory  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped, is  dependent  in  part  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  as  most 
important.  Some  of  these  may  logically 
lend  themselves  to  on-the-job  training. 
Others  may  call  for  some  form  of  the  con- 
ference method.  In  addition,  substantial 
parts  of  the  necessary  information  may 
well  be  provided  through  written  com- 
munications on  a  periodic  basis.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  management  news  letter  may 
in  some  instances  be  very  helpful. 

I  have  always  held  the  firm  conviction 
that  individual  coaching  represents  the 
most  effective  type  of  training  which  we 
can  offer.  Because  of  this  conviction,  the 
problems  of  training  small  groups  or 
individuals  does  not  fill  me  with  a  feeling 
of  helplessness  as  it  might  otherwise. 

Individuals  Coached  by  Bosses 

It  is  conceivable  and  quite  practical 
that  the  training  of  isolated  supervisors 
could  be  carried  on  by  their  superiors  over 
a  period  of  time  by  individual  coaching, 
where  such  training  would  be  entirely  on 
the  job.  This  can  be  most  effective  because 
a  general  plan  can  be  tailored  to  each  par- 
ticular individual — provided,  of  course, 
the  superior  has  spent  sufficient  time  to 
analyze    each    individual's    weakness. 

One  of  the  most  effective  jobs  of  super- 
visory training  of  which  I  know  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  way  in  an  isolated  section 
of  an  oil  company's  producing  operation. 
In  this  instance,  the  second-line  supervisor 
spent  considerable  time  following  a  de- 
tailed plan  informally.  Over  a  period  of 
two  years  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
astonishing  results  through  what,  on  casual 
inspection,  only  appeared  to  be  informal 
conversation.  Group  meetings  were  not 
used  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Most  of  this  training  was  accomplished 
while  driving  his  car  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  subordinates.  In  such  instances,  he 
used  the  time  to  discuss  with  that   sub- 
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ordinate  particular  subjects  that  he  con- 
sidered important  and  which  were  part  of 
the  plan.  His  next  conversation  in  similar 
circumstances  with  another  subordinate 
might  be  on  an  entirely  different  matter, 
but,  again,  in  accordance  with  the  priori- 
ties established  in  the  plan  for  that  in- 
dividual. 

This  training  had  the  virtue  of  being 
direct,  informal,  and  yet  positive.  It  also 
offered  an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  free 
discussion  with  a  minimum  of  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  either  the  boss  or  his 
subordinate.  The  fact  that  the  results 
appeared  astonishing  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  skill  of  the  particular  supervisor, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  entirely 
attributed  to  this. 

This  type  of  training  cannot  help  being 
effective,  though  there  is  great  value  in 
group  meetings  in  which  the  weaker  ele- 
ments of  the  group  can  be  educated  through 
the  discussion  by  the  better  informed. 
However,  this  advantage  seems  subordinate 
to  the  merits  of  direct,  positive  individual 
training.  I  suggest,  therefore,  using  group 
training  only  where  it  may  be  more  practi- 
cal, and  then  only  because  there  are  other 
reasons  for  bringing  the  group  together. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
group  training  to  accomplish  supervisory 
training. 

"Case  Book"  May  Be  Used 

Another  example  of  this  same  general 
type  is  the  plan  adopted  by  a  chemical 
company  in  which  they  use  a  so-called  case 
book  of  supervisory  problems  and  proce- 
dures. This  case  book  is  distributed  to 
supervisors  in  isolated  locations  and  used 
for  discussion  in  small  groups  of  super- 
visors, or  between  any  two  supervisors, 
or  even  for  reference  by  individual  super- 
visors. This  method,  again,  recognizes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  super- 
visory training  on  a  group  basis.  It  is  based 
in  part  upon  an  awareness  that  supervisors 


in  isolated  situations  are  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  willing  to  work  harder  on 
self-education  than  those  in  urban  locations, 
who  may  even  resist  training. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  provide 
follow-up  training  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  insure  the  adequate  use  of  material 
which  is  being  presented.  While  there 
might  be  semantic  differences,  there  will 
be  ready  agreement  that  training  involves, 
first  of  all,  providing  an  understanding  of 
material  which  has  been  presented.  Sec- 
ondly, it  involves  gaining  acceptance  of 
this  material  as  being  more  correct  than 
any  previous  idea.  And  third,  it  involves 
getting  use  of  this  material. 

Third  Aim  of  Program 

It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  our 
training  in  industry  has  been  devoted  to 
the  first  two  of  these  objectives,  namely, 
gaining  understanding  and  getting  accept- 
ance. Possibly  this  has  been  based  upon 
the  mistaken  belief  that  once  a  man  under- 
stands and  agrees  with  something  he  will 
henceforth  do  it.  While  on  occasion  this 
may  occur,  it  does  not  occur  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  make  the  assumption  valid 
in  all  circumstances. 

In  industry  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
interested  in  information  or  acceptance  if 
the  ideas  or  skills  are  not  put  to  use.  Our 
objective  must  be  the  full  utilization  of 
information  and  skill  in  order  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  organization. 

The  matter  of  obtaining  use  of  material 
requires,  above  all,  adequate  personal 
coaching  in  order  that  previous  habits 
may  be  unseated  and  new  habits  estab- 
lished. The  word  "habit"  is  used  here  to 
cover,  very  broadly,  both  physical  and 
mental  skills.  Such  personal  coaching  with 
weaker  supervisors  is  a  long-time  process 
involving  continued  attention.  It  cannot 
and  does  not  result  from  sporadic  attempts 
at  training  but  can  result  only  from  the 
continued  attention  of  the  boss.  He  is  the 
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only  individual  in  the  organization  having 
the  required  frequency  of  contact  with  the 
supervisor.  This  requires  that  the  boss  be 
fully  familiar  with  the  material  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  subordinate  supervisor 
and  be  competent  to  coach  this  individual. 
In  Atlantic,  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  attempting  to  develop  skill  in 
coaching  in  order  that  our  supervisors  may 
be  able  to  follow  up  training  programs, 
both  in  isolated  locations  as  well  as  in 
more  urban  centers.  If  we  agree  on  the 
necessity  for  such  follow  up,  we  must  also 
agree  that  the  planning  of  a  program  for 
isolated  supervisors  must  provide  means 
of  follow  up  and  that  the  only  satisfactory 


trainer  to  accomplish  it  is  the  man  s  boss. 
In  summary,  my  optimism  towards 
dealing  with  the  training  of  isolated  super- 
vision stems  from  the  organizational  con- 
cept that  a  training  director  is  a  salesman 
and  a  planner  and  only  secondarily,  at 
most,  a  trainer.  It  also  is  related  to  my 
belief  that  these  supervisors  are  anxious 
for  information  to  improve  their  skill. 
Finally  it  is  based  on  my  conviction  that 
individual  training,  close-to,  or  on-the-job, 
is  the  most  effective  approach  we  have  so 
far  developed.  The  practical  situation  with 
respect  to  such  supervisors  forces  us  to 
adopt  this  technique  regardless  of  our 
feelings  about  it. 
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Manager  of  the  department;  and  last  year  became 
Manager  of  Personnel  Administration.  Mr. 
Driver  has  a  Master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  taught  there  and  at  Swarth- 
more  College  during  and  following  his  graduate 
work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  AMA,  the  NICB, 
the  APA,  and  a  past  president  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
authored  a  number  of  articles  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial Relations:  "A  Case  History  in  Merit 
Rating' '  and  ' '  Training  as  a  Means  of  Improving 
Employee  Performance  Rating"  were  published 
in  Personnel. 


B.  Meredith  Reid  of  Pittsburgh,  a  veteran  of 
both  World  Wars,  since  1950  has  been  arbitrat- 
ing issues  concerned  with  job  evaluation,  wage 
administration,  grievances,  discipline  and  wages 
in  a  number  of  industries.  He  has  an  A.B.  from 
Georgetown  University  and  an  LL.B.  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  was  Professor  of  Law 
at  Duquesne,  and  one-time  Deputy  Attorney 
General  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  background  arc 
periods  with  Westinghouse  Electric  as  lathe 
operator  and  Brinnel  tester,  and  with  Kauf- 
mann's  Department  Store  in  Pittsburgh  as 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations. 

B.  J.  Speroff  is  a  Research  Associate  and  Project 
Director  at  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  The 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  degrees  from 
Indiana  and  Butler  Universities  and  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  an  Associate 
Director  of  Psychometric  Affiliates,  test  pub- 
lishers and  distributors. 

Allen  K.  Heydrick,  Director  of  Education  and 
Training  at  Weirton  Steel  Company,  studied  at 
Lock  Haven  State  Teachers'  College,  North- 
western University,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
formerly  Training  Supervisor  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  was  active  in 
special  public  relations  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Washington. 


Pick  Your  Arbitrator 

and  Then  Work  With  Him 


THE  telephone  rang  and  an  amiable  voice 
said,  "This  is  Mat  Mooney."  (Of 
course,  that  wasn't  his  name,  but  it  has  the 
same  fine  Celtic  flavor.)  "I'm  Regional 
Director  of  District  50  U.M.W.  You  have 
been  agreed  upon  as  arbitrator  by  us  and  the 
Paramont  Company.  What  date  can  you 
give  us?" 

That  was  some  time  back;  Mat  Mooney 
and  District  50  were  strangers  to  me  then. 
Now  I  know  them  well.  The  instance  is 
cited  only  to  indicate  the  pleasant,  im- 
personal, business-like  way  in  which  arbi- 
trators often  have  their  first  contacts  with 
unions  and  companies  they  are  to  serve. 

Unions  and  companies  alike  are  metic- 
ulously careful  in  their  contacts  with  arbi- 
trators. This  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to 
an  old  trial  lawyer  who  has  seen  the  prac- 
tice, in  some  places  and  among  some  law- 
yers, of  slipping  into  the  Judge's  Chamber 
before  the  case  begins,  ostensibly  to  talk 
politics  or  football.  Actually  the  hope  is 
to  tell  the  Court  a  few  unprovable  facts, 
or  just  to  sow  a  seed  about  a  version  of  the 
case.  No  wise  man  ever  attempts  this  back- 
door tactic  in  connection  with  arbitration — 
it  would  be  sure  to  backfire  with  any  arbi- 
trator, as  it  does  with  the  judge. 
*        *        * 

But  the  careful,  painstaking  checking 
on  a  prospective  arbitrator's  background  is 
quite  different,  and  only  makes  good  sense. 
The  usual  checking  sources  are  the  current 
bound  volumes  of  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs'  "Labor  Arbitration  Reports",  or 
the  Prentice-Hall  "American  Labor  Arbi- 
tration Awards".  Let's  assume  you  are 
looking  up  Andy  Arbiter,  whose  name  ap- 


By  B.  Meredith  Reid 
Attorney  and  Arbitrator,  Pittsburgh 


What  you  really  want  in  an  arbitrator 
is  good  sense,  sound  thinking  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  human  relations  aspect  of 
your  problem.  Check  for  these  qualities 
rather  than  merely  which  side  he  decided 
for  in  his  recorded  cases.  The  author  tips 
you  off  on  how  to  help  the  arbitrator  and, 
win  or  lose,  get  the  most  out  of  your 
arbitration. 


pears  on  a  panel.  In  the  back  of  B.N. A. 
you  find  cases  and  biographies,  or  in  Pren- 
tice-Hall under  "Who's  Who  in  Arbitra- 
tion" you  will  probably  find  a  thumb-nail 
sketch  on  your  man.  Perhaps  you  find  that 
Andy  was  once  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions of  a  department  store;  away  back  he 
was  a  lathe  operator;  lately  he  has  been  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and  faculty  mem- 
ber of  a  law  school. 

Of  course,  the  process  of  checking  and 
double-checking  your  arbitrator  may  be 
no  more  helpful  in  predicting  the  outcome 
of  your  case  than  the  same  process,  ever  so 
carefully  applied  to  a  racing  form,  will  be 
in  picking  a  horse  to  bet  the  bundle  on. 
However,  devotees  of  the  system,  be  it 
applied  to  horses  or  arbitrators,  say  it  has 
its  merits.  Back-checking  on  Andy  Arbiter 
through  the  union  grapevine  also  is  a  recog- 
nized practice.  I  doubt  if  it  is  as  generally 
or  as  exhaustively  resorted  to  as  is  manage- 
ment's practice  of  checking  through  its 
local  industrial  bureau  or  manufacturers' 
association. 
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Keeping  score  of  the  number  of  cases 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  is  something 
no  arbitrator  does,  nor  should  it  be  decisive 
in  appraising  an  arbitrator.  His  cases 
should  be  read  and  analyzed  for  logic,  sound 
thinking,  good  sense  and  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  of  human  relations.  Bias,  prejudice, 
leaning,  have  no  place  in  the  make-up  of 
an  arbiter.  One  doesn't  remain  an  arbitrator 
long  if  any  of  these  defects  crop  out  in  him. 


put  the  meat  on  the  bones.  Put  in  your 
testimony  and  argument.  (3)  After  he  has 
been  bombarded  with  the  other  fellow's 
position,  at  the  tail  end,  at  the  wind-up, 
go  through  your  case  hitting  the  high  spots 
— about  five  minutes  of  punch  lines.  A  good 
idea,  too,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  to 
hand  the  arbitrator  a  brief  synopsis  of  your 
case;  just  three  or  four  easy  paragraphs  may 
help  him  write  his  opinion. 


Unions,  more  often  than  management, 
have  too  many  trying  to  "carry  the  ball" 
at  a  hearing.  Pick  your  best  man  and  sink 
or  swim  with  him.  "Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth"  of  arbitration,  too.  You  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  win  your 
case  you  must  first  be  certain  the  man  in  the 
middle  fully  understands  your  position.  He 
has  to  weigh  a  problem  involving  two 
widely  different  theories,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  there.  So  if  one  side,  whichever  it  be,  is 
presented  by  several  spokesmen,  your  arbi- 
trator may  be  in  a  "muddle"  rather  than 
only  the  middle  before  he  is  through. 

*  *        * 

It  is  standard  operating  procedure  for 
both  sides  to  give  the  arbitrator  a  brief  of 
the  case.  This  should  not  be  a  legal  brief 
chock  full  of  conceits  and  citations,  but 
just  a  plain  statement  of  what  you  are  offer- 
ing with  down-to-earth  facts  about  the 
issue  and  your  position,  with  a  short  argu- 
ment. Some  of  the  best  briefs  I've  had  from 
unions  were  just  two  typewritten  pages. 
Generally  speaking,  the  companies  more 
often  supply  briefs,  and  usually  do  them 
better.  If  the  company  is  going  to  do  it, 
the  union  misses  a  bet  if  it  doesn't  also. 

*  *        * 

Don't  plunge  into  your  case  like  a  kid 
into  the  old  swimming  hole.  The  arbitrator 
can  swim,  but  he  may  find  the  walk-in 
method  more  to  his  liking.  What  do  I  mean? 
Simply  this,  (i)  Sketch  your  case.  Outline 
it.  Give  him  the  rough  idea  once-over- 
lightly  in  the  beginning.  (2.')  Go  back  and 


Speaking  of  decisions,  remember  that 
in  each  arbitration  one  side  must  lose,  in 
the  sense  of  having  an  adverse  decision 
rendered.  So,  it  is  quite  important  to  each 
side  to  salvage  the  by-product.  From  each 
hearing  should  be  distilled  better  under- 
standing, better  human  relations.  That  is 
worth  fuller  exploration,  but  an  example  is: 

You  think  nothing,  in  the  sales  de- 
partment, of  the  expense  or  trouble  of 
taking  a  good  customer  or  just  a  fair  pros- 
pect to  lunch.  If  your  arbitration  hearing 
starts  at  nine  or  ten  A.M.  and  the  hearing 
is  in  a  hotel  or  the  plant  handy  to  one,  and 
there  aren't  too  many  union  people  there, 
ask  them  all  to  lunch.  Include  the  arbi- 
trator, if  you  wish.  There  will  be  no  shop 
talk  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  ruffled 
feelings  are  soothed.  If  an  afternoon  hearing 
looks  like  an  all-afternoon  affair,  have  a 
planned  ten-minute  break — coffee  or  coke 
from  the  machine  down  the  hall.  It  all 
helps  keep  the  hearing  on  an  even  keel; 
wakes  up  the  arbitrator  and  warms  up  good 
feeling  which  may  be  getting  frostbitten. 
Besides,  your  union  is  just  as  important  as 
your  best  customer.  Without  one,  you  can't 
have  the  other. 

Do  I  hear  someone  muttering,  "That 
bird  wants  to  make  arbitrations  into  tea 
parties — ^we  have  too  many  grievances  now 
and  if  we  feed  them- — even  coke — we  would 
be  encouraging  arbitrations."  No,  my 
friend,  wrong  again!  The  union  pays  one- 
half  the  arbitrator's  fee  and  expenses  of 
travel.  It  can  be  fairly  expensive,  and  the 
union  won't  trade  dollars  for  doughnuts. 


How  to  Get  Going  with  a 
Reading  Improvement  Program 


The  business  executive  or  supervisor 
who  spends  a  large  portion  of  his 
day  reading  correspondence,  plant  commu- 
nications, reports,  etc.,  sits  at  a  desk  pyra- 
mided with  overdue  paper  work.  Since  he 
seems  chained  to  his  desk,  he  devotes  little 
time  to  the  counseling  and  guidance  of  em- 
ployees, to  the  planning  and  organizing  of 
more  efficient  policies  and  procedures,  and 
to  other  matters  of  cardinal  concern  to 
both  him  and  his  company.  To  cope  with 
this  situation,  this  man  carries  part  of  his 
day's  work  home  in  a  brief  case,  which 
he  may  or  may  not  open. 

Being  a  poor  reader  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  executive's  predicament,  because 
the  average  businessman  is  only  about  40% 
to  60%  efficient  in  reading.  His  reading 
rate  is  approximately  2.50  words  per  min- 
ute, and  his  reading  level  is  probably  no 
farther  advanced  than  that  of  a  tenth-grade 
student.  This  individual's  reading  ability 
may  be  characterized  by  word-for-word 
reading,  vocalization  and  the  regression 
habit.  He  undoubtedly  encounters  difficulty 
in  comprehending  and  summarizing  reading 
material  and  in  producing  effective  written 
communications. 

To  develop  his  reading  skills,  the 
sagacious  executive  has  turned  to  reading 
training.  Some  companies  which  have  had 
part  or  all  of  their  executives  complete  a 
course  in  reading  improvement  are  listed 
on  the  next  pages. 

The  individual  executive  may  ask, 
"How  do  I  know  that  my  present  reading 
rate  is  not  satisfactory?  Can  reading  train- 


By  C.  H.  Lawshe 

and  Robert  E.  Chandler 

Occupational  Research  Center 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


The  authors  gets  right  dotvn  to  cases  on 
how  either  individuals  working  alone 
or  groups  in  training  courses  can  learn 
to  read  faster  with  better  comprehen- 
sion. They  cite  articles  on  the  subject, 
name  helpful  books,  price  the  equip- 
ment you'll  need  if  you  put  on  your 
own  course,  tell  where  to  get  it. 


ing  help  me,  or  do  only  certain  people 
benefit?  If  I  should  show  improvement,  will 
it  be  permanent?' ' 

In  general,  we  can  estimate  that  an 
individual  who  reads  material  comparable 
in  difficulty  to  desk  correspondence  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  400  words  per  minute  is 
somewhat  handicapped.  To  be  satisfactory, 
comprehension  of  this  material  should  be 
80%  or  better.  When  reading  his  news- 
paper, this  same  person's  rate  should  be 
above  550  words  per  minute.  An  executive 
can  roughly  check  his  reading  pace  by 
noting  the  time  taken  to  read  a  given  selec- 
tion and  by  counting  the  number  of  words 
contained  in  the  material. 

Through  proper  training,  practically 
every  adult  can  improve  his  reading  skills. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  business  execu- 
tive can  double  his  present  reading  rate. 
Industrial  personnel  enrolled  in  a  good 
program  will  not  only  increase  their  speed 
but  will  find  their  improvement  lasting. 
Information  from  3  different  studies  about 
the   permanency   of   improvement    is   pre- 
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Kesults  of  Training 

sented.  These  independent  studies  deal  with 
industrial  employees  and  college  students 
who  have  completed  some  satisfactory 
program.' 

Reading  programs  vary  in  content 
and  procedures.  Nevertheless,  the  better 
programs  strive  to  achieve  these  common 
objectives:  (i)  to  make  the  individual  more 
critical  and  observant  (i)  to  strengthen  his 
vocabulary  and  increase  his  potential  for 
clear  understanding  and  communication 
(3)  to  create  diversified  reading  interest 
within  the  individual  by  broadening  his 
vicarious  experiences  and  (4)  to  increase 
permanently  his  rate  of  reading  with  a 
satisfactory    level    of   comprehension. 

The  last  of  these  goals  is  of  primary 
interest  to  the  executive  and  supervisor, 
so  let  us  look  at  it  closely.  First  of  all, 
we  know  that  fast  readers  tend  to  com- 
prehend more  than  do  slow  readers.  A 
recent  study  by  one  of  the  authors  indi- 
cated that  there  is  a  low,  positive  and 
significant  relationship  between  reading 
pace  and  comprehension. 

Secondly,  we  have  found  that  vocaliza- 
tion is  automatically  eliminated  when  the 
reading  pace  increases  beyond  X5o  or  300 
words  per  minute. 

>  Reference  infonnation  about  the  three  studies: 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company— Mullins,  C.  J  &  Mowry,  Harley. 
How  long  does  reading  improvement  last?  Personnel  J.,  1954,  32,  No. 
11,  416+. 

Purdue  University— Cosper,  Russell  &  Kephart,  Newill  C.  Reten- 
tion in  reading  skills.  To  be  reported  in  detail  in  the  /.  educ.  Res. 

Micro  Switch — This  study  is  an  unpublished  report.  For  further 
information,  contact  James  S.  Massie,  Micro  Switch  Division  of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois. 


Lastly,  eye  movements  affect  reading 
ability.  Eye  movements  from  right  to  left 
within  a  line  of  print  hinder  speed.  Since 
the  reader  is  not  always  conscious  of  these 
eye  movements,  he  must  diligently  prac- 
tice to  improve.  Through  additional  effort 
the  reader  will  broaden  his  visual  span, 
cease  reading  word-for-word,  and  augment 
his  increased  reading  rate  by  noting  the 
important  points  of  a  sentence  and  skim- 
ming over  the  descriptives  and  connectives. 

Now  that  we  know  the  goals  of  read- 
ing training,  let  us  examine  the  various 
avenues  by  which  executives  and  supervisors 
can  reach  these  objectives.  Self-instruction 
is  one  way.  This  method  is  superficially  at- 
tractive, because  it  does  not  take  people 
away  from  their  work,  and  it  will  generally 
involve  no  company  financing.  But  self  im- 
provement, which  may  not  be  permanent, 
is  a  slow  process.  When  undertaking  it, 
the  executive  who  is  tired  from  his  day 
at  the  office  logically  becomes  susceptible 
to  the  "procrastination  germ."  And  in 
most  instances  the  increase  in  reading  rate 
will  not  be  as  great  as  in  an  organized 
program. 

Two  Types  of  Program 

Reading  programs  themselves  can  be 
classified  into  two  broad  categories.  One 
type  of  program  uses  mechanical  aids, 
such  as  reading  pacers,  to  work  with  the 
mechanics  of  eye  movements.  The  other 
type  of  program  uses  no  mechanical  aids 
in  the  belief  that  eye  movements  are  not 
the  basic  problem.  At  present,  programs 
using  mechanical  devices  are  more  popu- 
lar by  far.  They  seem  to  yield  the  best 
results. 

Concerns  which  have  offered  training 
have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  pro- 
grams using  mechanical  aids.  These  com- 
panies have  made  such  programs  available 
by:  (i)  contacting  private  business  firms 
which  have  commercialized  instruction  in 
reading,  (x)  having  colleges  organize 
classes  for  their  employees,  or  (3)  establish- 
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ing  a  reading  laboratory  in  their  plants. 

The  first  of  these  methods  may  have 
merit  for  group  or  individual  training  if  a 
company  is  located  near  a  private  firm 
giving  instruction  in  reading;  however 
some  of  the  commercialized  programs  are 
exceptionally  short,  perhaps  only  two  or 
three  weeks  in  length.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  programs  of  such  brevity  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  second  method  is  continually 
gaining  impetus,  because  some  of  the  col- 
leges have  excellent  programs.  But  to  train 
in  a  college  or  a  private  business  firm,  the 
executive  generally  must  leave  the  plant, 
and  frequently  spend  considerable  time 
traveling. 

For  convenience,  several  companies 
have  adopted  the  in-plant  program — a 
third  method  which  requires  considerable 
planning.  This  procedure  is  popular  be- 
cause executives  with  busy  and  complex 
schedules  will  be  most  apt  to  participate 
in  this  type  of  program.  When  a  rather 
large  number  of  people  are  to  be  trained, 


PERIODICALS  REPORTING  COMPANIES  WTIICH  HAVE  HAD 
READING  TRAINING 


Source 

Company 

(1)  American  Business 

Motorola,  Inc. 

1951,  21.44-45 

(2)  Business  Week 

Acme  Steel 

1952.  Apr.  5-No.  1179,  78-80 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

Koppers  Co..  Inc. 

Minute  Maid  Corp. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Ryerson  Steel 

U.  S.  Steel  Export  Co. 

(3)  Ckemical Engineering  Progress 

Brown  Fintube  Co. 

1952,  48,  110-111 

(4)  Factory  Management 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1951,  109,  8+-89 

Standard  Oil  Development  Co. 

1953,  111.  110-112 

Micro  Switch 

(5)  Modern  Industry 

Barrington  Associates 

1951,  21,  42-45 

Reader's  Digest 

Mercantile  Paper  Co. 

(6)  NewsVDttk 

Armour 

1954,  Jan.  11,43,48 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 

Continental  Can 

Hotpoint 

St.  Joseph  Lead 

(7)  Oil  &  Gas  Journal 

National  Starch  Products  Co. 

1953,  52.  250-252 

(8)  Optomelric  Weekly 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 

1951.42,  1055-1058 

(9)  Psrsonn^l 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

1951,  28,  12^130 

(ID)  Personnel  Journal 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

1953.  31,  336-338 

Equipment 

Cost 

Manufacturing  Company 

READ! KG  PACERS 

AYR  Rateometer 

$35.00 

Audio- Visual  Research 
531  S.  Plymouth  Court 
Chicago  5,  111. 

Keystone  Reading  Pacer 

tl07.S0 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Hamilton  and  Crandall 
MeadviUe,  Penn. 

Reading  Rale  Controller 

»85.00 

Stero  Optical  Co. 

3539  North  Kenton  Ave. 

Chicago  41,  III. 

Shadowscope 

t95.0O 

Lafayette  Instrument  Co. 
26  North  26  Street 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

SRA  Accelerator 

tl05.67 

Science  Research  Associates 
57  W.  Grand  Ave. 
Chicago  10,  ni. 

READING  FILUS 

Harvard  University  Films 

$240.00 

Harvard  University  Press 

(17  films) 

44  Francis  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

TACmSTOSCOPES 

Keystone  Tacbistoscope, 

$465.00 

Keystone  View  Co. 

group 

Hamilton  and  Crandall 
Meadville,  Penn. 

Tadiistoscope,  individual 

$132.50 

Lafayette  Instrument  Co. 
26  North  26  Street 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Renshaw  Trainer  (indi- 

$65.00 

Stero  Optical  Co. 

vidual  tacbistoscope) 

3539  N.  Kenton  Ave. 
Chicago  41,  111. 

Note — Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

this  program  will  not  only  be  more  con- 
venient but  also  less  expensive.  Here  are 
suggestions  for  starting  it. 

I.  Try  to  determine  the  number  of 
interested  people.  If  only  a  few  people  are 
interested,  motivate  others  by  showing 
them   what   others   have   accomplished. 

1.  Find  an  instructor  to  head  up  the 
program.  Occasionally  a  competent  teacher 
can  be  discovered  by  contacting  colleges 
and  universities.  Since  most  schools  do 
not  train  teachers  in  this  phase  of  reading, 
a  company  may  have  to  appoint  one  of 
its  own  people  who  has  had  some  teaching 
experience  and  send  this  individual  to  a 
university  having  a  reading  program.  He 
can  pick  up  invaluable  suggestions  about 
teaching  procedures  from  the  school. 

3.  Arrange  for  room  facilities;  then 
with  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  broadly 
outline  the  contents  of  the  course  and  de- 
sign the  format  of  the  folders  in  which  the 
participants  will  record  their  daily  prog- 
ress. The  program  should  last  about  15 
weeks.  Due  to  certain  psychological  factors. 
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it  is  advisable  to  hold  no  more  than  2.  or 
3  meetings  per  week.  Meetings  usually  run 
about  one  hour. 

At  least  one  meeting  per  week  should 
be  devoted  to  reading  with  a  pacer;  also 
it  is  advisable  to  show  one  reading  film 
each  week.  Both  the  pacer  and  reading 
films  will  be  discussed  later.  The  individual 
folders  are  to  reveal  individual  achieve- 
ment. When  used  properly  in  a  counseling 
situation,  these  folders  can  become  an 
excellent  motivating  device. 

4.  Collect  books  and  magazines  for 
reading  with  the  pacer.  In  addition,  select 
reading  tests  and  workbooks.  The  material 
used  with  the  pacer  should  be  something 
which  the  participants  will  enjoy  reading. 
Some  authorities  maintain  that  supple- 
menting this  material  with  business  publi- 
cations similar  to  those  found  on  the  job 
will  tend  to  sustain  interest  and  make 
training  more  meaningful.  The  program 
can  also  be  enriched  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following  workbooks  which  have  mature 
readings,  exercises  and  suggestions: 

A.  Brown,  J.  I.  "Efficient  Reading",  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  185  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston  16,  Mass.  1951. 

B.  Cosper,  R.  and  Griffin,  E.  G.  "Toward 
Better  Reading  Skill",  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  35  West  3ind  Street,  New 
York    I,   New   York.    1953. 

C.  Perry,  W.  E.  Jr.  and  Whitlock,  C.  P.  "Selec- 
tions for  Improving  Speed  of  Comprehen- 
sion", Harvard  University  Press,  44  Francis 
Avenue,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.   1948. 

D.  Simpson,  E.  A.  "SRA  Better  Reading  Book 
3",  Science  Research  Associates,  57  West 
Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  111.   1951. 

E.  Strang,  R.  "Study  Type  of  Reading  Exer- 
cises", Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1935- 

F.  Wilking,   S.   W.    and   Webster,   R.    G.   "A 

College  Developmental  Reading  Manual", 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2.  Park  Street,  Boston 
7,  Mass.  1943. 

G.  Witty,  Paul.  "How  to  Become  a  Better 
Reader",  Science  Research  Associates,  57 
West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  111.  1953. 


At  present  there  is  no  adult  reading 
test  completely  appropriate  for  industrial 
personnel.  If  a  company  has  a  test  special- 
ist, he  can  build  a  test  to  give  some  evalua- 
tion of  reading  rate  and  comprehension. 
Otherwise,  the  following  tests  can  be 
examined : 

A.  Forms  A,  B,  C,  &  D  Diagnostic  Reading 
Tests,  Siu^ey  Section,  Committee  on  Diag- 
nostic Reading  Tests,  Inc.  Kingscote  Apart- 
ment 3G,  419  West  119th  Street,  New  York 
i7,  New  York. 

B.  Forms  AM  Rev.  &  BM  Rev.  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Tests,  Advanced  Level.  Psychologi- 
cal Corporation,  52.2.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y. 

C.  Michigan  Speed  of  Reading  Test.  Psycho- 
logical Corporation  (address  above). 

D.  The  Nelson  Silent  Reading  Test.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  2.  Park  Street,  Boston  7, 
Mass. 

5.  Obtain  reading  pacers  and  reading 
films,  two  effective  aids  found  in  practically 
all  of  the  more  successful  programs.  The 
reading  pacer  is  an  individually  operated 
machine  which  guides  the  reading  rate. 
There  arc  different  models,  but  each  con- 
trols the  rate  of  reading  by  a  pointer, 
shutter,  or  a  beam  of  light  descending 
over  the  page.  Naturally,  this  machine  is 
adjustable  for  various  speeds.  Material 
read  with  the  pacer  must  be  calibrated  if 
an  individual  desires  to  know  how  fast  he 
is  reading.  Instructions  for  the  calibration 
of  books  and  magazines  will  usually  ac- 
company a  machine. 

In  regard  to  the  films,  the  only  series 
presently  available  at  an  adult  level  is  the 
Harvard  Films;  however  a  new  and  differ- 
ent series  has  recently  been  developed  at 
Purdue  University  and  will  be  obtainable 
by  Spring,  1955,  through  the  Audio-Visual 
Center,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Reading  films  are  used  with  a  regular  16 
millimeter  projector.  In  the  Harvard  Series, 
the  first  film  reveals  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  text  at  a  time.  Its  speed  is  about 

(continued  on  page  29) 


Buzz  Groups  Used  With  Films 


By  B.  J.  Speroff,  Research  Associate 

Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Chicago 

and  Allen  K.  Heydrick 

Director  of  Education  and  Training 

Weirton  Steel  Company,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


FILMS  are  among  the  most  practical 
devices  for  industrial  training.  How- 
ever, since  by  themselves  films  have  little 
worthwhile  effect,  training  people  have 
come  to  use  them  in  conjunction  with  other 
training  methods. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  filmed 
presentations  is  that  both  the  eyes  and 
ears  are  focused  on  the  subject  at  one  time. 
This  gives  individuals  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
action,  and  of  the  feelings,  emotions,  and 
behavior  displayed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  beneficial  effects, 
films  too  often  prove  to  be  diverting  rather 
than  converting.  Probably  this  is  because 
the  conferees  are  only  passively  interested, 
and  thus  cannot  identify  themselves  with 
others  and  learn  from  the  pictured  experi- 
ences. Therefore,  unless  the  point  of  the 
film  is  carefully  explained,  and  the  con- 
ferees' attention  is  directed  to  specific 
things  to  be  observed,  the  real  value  of  the 
filmed  presentation  may  be  lost.  Various 
methods  have  been  experimented  with  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  this.  But  at  the  very 
least  it  can  be  stated  that  the  extent  of 
their  success  has  not  been  accurately 
determined. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  discussion  method  in 
training  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  secures 
the  participation  of  almost  every  conferee. 
But  general  discussions  fail  to  induce  cer- 
tain types  of  individuals  to  speak  out.  The 
reasons  range  from  deep-seated  personality 
disturbances  to  the  common  fear  of  being 
made  fun  of. 


Films  put  eyes  and  ears  to  work.  Buzz- 
ing gets  the  participation  of  even 
timid  people  and  puts  their  minds  to 
work.  The  authors  tell  hoiv  they  have 
successfully  combined  the  two  at  Weir- 
ton. One  benefit  is  that  this  enables 
the  trainer  to  see  hotv  well  the  "class" 
has  assimilated  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. Another  is  that  what  the  trainees 
have  learned  is  pegged  down  by  its 
use  in  practical  testing  situations. 


Buzz  groups,  however,  allow  the  timid 
to  speak  out  within  a  smaller  group — a 
more  intimate  group — which  is  part  of  the 
greater  whole.  Within  such  a  group  many 
fears  are  dispelled,  and  the  reluctant  break 
out  of  their  shells.  The  climate  is  generally 
more  conducive  to  freedom  of  expression 
and  tolerance  for  the  views  of  others.  And, 
once  an  initial  contribution  has  been  made, 
particularly  if  it  does  not  stir  up  a  storm 
of  controversy,  the  individual  will  be  more 
apt  to  speak  out   thereafter. 

Conventionally,  buzz  groups  are  used 
as  part  of  a  problem-solving  type  of  activ- 
ity during  a  conference.  In  casting  about 
for  a  method  which  would  be  both  highly 
stimulating  and  effective,  we  decided  to 
experiment  with  combining  films  and  buzz 
groups  in  one  scries  of  conference  sessions. 

In  previous  sessions,  the  conference 
groups  had  discussed  various  facets  of  the 
behavior  problem — how  attitudes,  motiva- 
tion,   frustration,    and    individual    differ- 
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cnces  influence,  affect,  and  interrelate  to 
determine  ones  behavioral  pattern.  The 
General  Electric  film,  "The  Inner  Man 
Steps  Out",  was  found  to  be  excellent  for 
the  analysis  of  these  determinants  of  be- 
havior. And  since  it  was  desirable  for  the 
conferees  to  put  to  actual  use  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  had  acquired  up  to  this 
point,  it  was  felt  some  sort  of  "skull" 
practice  was  in  order. 

A  master}' of  fundamental  ideas  is  of  lit- 
tle value  unless  it  can  be  successfully  applied 
TO  actual  problems.  Our  aim  was  to  provide 
for  such  a  laboratory  test  during  the  con- 
ference session.  We  decided  that  the  use 
of  buzz  groups  would  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  how  well  the  conferees 
could  put  to  use  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  thus  far  in  the  program. 

Introducing  the  Buzz  Procedure 

Very  early  in  the  conference  session 
the  group  is  introduced  to  the  buzz  idea. 
The  conference  leader  covers  such  points 
as:  (i)  the  underlying  reasons  for  buzz 
groups,  (2.)  uses  of  buzz  groups  in  industrial 
conferences,  and  (3)  the  mechanics  and 
dynamics  of  the  buzz  group  method. 

Since  most  of  the  conference  groups 
consist  of  approximately  15  members,  the 
conference  leader  counts  off  five  to  a  group 
and  designates  them  as  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III.  The  conferees  are  informed  that  each 
group,  by  whatever  means  it  wishes  to 
apply,  is  to  decide  upon  a  chairman  who 
is  charged  with  making  a  report  of  his 
group's  activities.  It  is  pointed  out,  also, 
that  it  might  be  prudent  to  rotate  the  chair- 
manship within  the  group.  This,  we  say, 
presents  a  better  division  of  responsibility, 
and  a  good  deal  of  practice  with  buzz 
groups  is  planned. 

Before  showing  the  film,  the  conference 
leader  carefully  instructs  the  group  what  to 
look  for.  They  are  to  learn  about  the  na- 
ture and  the  relationship  of  behavior  to  its 
causes,  such  as  motivation,  attitudes,  frus- 
tration,    and    individual    differences;    to 


choose  any  one  of  the  many  scenes  in  the 
film  and  analyze  it  constructively  and  criti- 
cally; and  finally,  to  discuss  the  scene  in 
relation  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  cardinal 
human  relations  principles. 

After  the  film  is  shown,  the  conference 
leader  once  again  emphasizes  what  has  to 
be  done  and  what  is  expected  of  the  groups. 
They  are  allowed  one  minute  in  which  to 
decide  upon  a  chairman  and  then  are  to 
"buzz"  for  ten  minutes.  As  anticipated, 
most  groups  have  an  amusing  yet  difScult 
time  at  first  in  selecting  a  chairman,  but 
thereafter  do  not  have  such  difficulties. 
On  the  whole,  most  groups  take  to  "buzz- 
ing" quite  readily  without  further  ex- 
planations, and  in  practically  every  case 
the  conference  leader  will  find  it  necessary 
to  cut  off  the  buzzing  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
minutes. 

Ordinarily  a  group  chairman  gives  a 
3  to  5  minute  summary  of  what  his  group 
discussed,  e.g.,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
motivation,  the  nature  of  a  frustration, 
the  source  of  an  attitude,  the  recognition 
of  individual  differences,  the  failure  to  prac- 
tice good  human  relations,  etc.  In  turn, 
each  of  the  chairmen  reports  on  his  group's 
findings. 

Judging  the  Groltp's  Progress 

The  extent  to  which  each  chairman  is 
able  to  interrelate  and  tie-in  the  group's 
past  learning — the  content  of  previous  con- 
ference sessions — represents  how  effectively 
the  group  has  learned  and  applied  such 
knowledge  to  an  analysis  of  a  particular 
scene.  In  each  case  the  conference  leader, 
and  usually  an  outside  observer,  determine 
the  group's  success  or  failure  in  meeting 
this  criterion.  They  are  judged  on  an  in- 
dividual rather  than  on  a  comparative 
basis.  However,  in  sessions  where  similar 
scenes  are  discussed  by  the  chairmen,  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  and  compare  the 
group's  rate  of  progress  and  ability  to 
assimilate  information. 

(continued  on  page  2g) 
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Keaders  Give  Decisions 
in  "Case  14" 

On  page  369  of  our  March  issue.  Case 
14  from  Florence  Peterson's  book  Personnel 
Case  Studies,  published  by  Harper,  was 
presented  and  readers  were  asked  for  their 
decisions  as  arbitrators  in  the  case.  The 
situation  was  that  an  employee,  who  had 
been  satisfactory  for  eleven  years,  was 
transferred  from  one  supervisor  to  another 
and  did  not  maintain  production  on  the 
new  job.  He  asked  for  a  transfer  back  to 
the  first  supervisor  but,  after  some  heated 
words,  was  fired.  The  union  asked  for 
arbitration  of  the  case,  looking  toward  his 
reinstatement. 

Walter  F.  Krebs,  training  officer  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Scotia,  New 
York,  refers  to  other  details  in  the  case 
in  rendering  his  "decision".  Says  Mr. 
Krebs  in  part : 

Chiefly,  I  was  amazed  that  it  should  have 
become  a  problem  at  all.  The  attitude  that  a 
worker  must  prove  his  right  to  a  transfer  is 
both  stupid  and  shortsighted,  and  the  employer 
in  this  case  was  not  acting  in  his  own  best 
interest. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  transfers.  .  .  . 
In  the  case  in  question,  the  worker  had  done 
satisfactory  work  for  his  former  foreman,  that 
foreman  was  willing  to  take  him  back,  and  the 
employer's  best  interest  would  have  been  served 
by  returning  the  worker  to  his  old  job. 

The  fact  that  the  man  had  been  satisfactory 
for  eleven  years  should  carry  a  great  deal  of 
weight.  If  management  has  accepted  a  worker 
for  that  period  of  time,  it  has  said  in  effect, 
"You  are  o.k.  You  are  a  member  of  the  team." 
Unfortunately,  in  my  experience,  too  many 
supervisors  arc  willing  to  put  up  with  less 
than  satisfactory  work  by  new  employees  for 
too  long  a  period  of  time.  Management  has 
every  right  to  fire  an  incompetent  worker  early 
in  the  game,  but  if  it  has  put  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  him  over  a  period  of  years,  then  any 


changes  in  attitude  or  production  should  be 
studied  most  carefully  for  causes  and  corrective 
action  taken. 

Every  transfer  and  every  personnel  problem 
is  unique.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
precedent  has  been  established  by  one  transfer 
and  whether  one  is  made  should  depend  each 
time  on  the  best  interest  of  both  employee  and 
employer.  If  a  probationary  period  for  new 
employees  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  the 
problem  of  transferring  permanent  employees 
should  be  minimized.  Transfers  for  new  em- 
ployees may  be  more  frequent  in  order  to  find 
where  they  best  fit  into  the  organization. 
Transfers  for  employees  with  longer  service 
should  be  required  less  frequently  and  only  for 
reasons  of  improvement  of  the  organization. 

The  worker's  dislike  of  supervision,  unless 
it  is  extreme,  is  not  a  factor.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
and  as  discouraging  as  it  may  be,  we  must  keep 
repeating  over  and  over  that  "People  vary". 
Some  just  don't  like  authority.  Others  may 
be  boastful,  or  complaining.  That  is  just  the 
nature  of  the  critter.  Management  would  not 
use  much  steel  in  building  an  airplane,  and 
it  would  not  make  the  motor  of  an  internal 
combustion  engine  out  of  brass.  Materials  have 
their  limitations  and  so  do  people.  We  can 
only  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  have  whether 
it  is  materials  or  people.  Management  can  not 
expect  a  machine  operator  to  think  like  man- 
agement. 

Certainly  a  central  personnel  department 
would  be  helpful  in  pointing  out  to  supervisors 
their  responsibilities  and  advising  them  on 
personnel  procedures.  In  a  case  such  as  the  one 
under  discussion,  such  a  department  could  act 
as  an  arbitrator  among  members  of  management 
within  the  company,  and  make  its  recommenda- 
tions. But  no  compulsion,  please.  A  good  per- 
sonnel man  with  proper  backing  can  exert 
considerable  influence  and  his  recommendations 
can  come  close  to  being  orders.  But  compulsion 
only  weakens  the  supervisor  and  gives  the  poor 
one  an  excuse  to  skip  some  of  his  responsibilities. 

As  the  arbitrator  in  this  case,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  man  be  restored  to  his  job 
in  his  old  department  with  back  pay  from  the 
time  he  was  fired. 
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Ralph  p.  Kreuter,  personnel  consultant 
of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  agrees  that 
Temple    should    be    reinstated.    He    says: 

This  story  might  well  be  called  "The  Case 
of  the  Enforced  Job  Misfit,"  or  "Two  Foolish 
Foremen." 

Since  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been 
presented,  we  must  assume  that  Temple  was 
doing  his  reasonable  best  to  overcome  new  job 
conditions,  a  built-in  resistance  to  supervision, 
a  specific  dislike  of  a  particular  foreman,  and 
a  burning  resentment  at  being  kept  as  a  punish- 
ment where  he,  in  fact,  had  little  chance  of 
making  good  or  being  happy. 

Lawson  and  Brown  erred.  Their  reasoning 
was  faulty.  People  don't  earn  transfers.  They 
are  transferred  whenever  there  is  greater  promise 
of  their  doing  better  elsewhere — and,  of  course, 
openings.  It  is  done  for  mutual  benefit.  Com- 
panies spend  thousands  of  dollars  avoiding 
misfits.  Lawson  and  Brown  spent  considerable 
perpetuating  one.    Two    foolish    foremen. 

So  far  as  Temple  is  concerned,  his  trait  of 
disliking  supervision  was  well  known  and 
tolerated  for  years.  It's  like  a  man  without  a 
thumb  and  almost  as  incurable.  It  should  be 
considered  in  that  light.  Will  being  sensible 
about  Temple  encourage  requests  for  transfers? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  so.  They  can  be  very  profitable. 
And  it  doesn't  at  all  follow  that  everybody 
would  neglect  present  jobs  while  awaiting 
transfer. 

Labor  instability?  Certainly.  Like  getting 
out  of  a  rut.  A  centralized  personnel  depart- 
ment? Sure,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to 
develop  the  personnel  function.  Train  foremen 
and  higher  levels — all  the  way  up — in  funda- 
mentals. The  company  has  a  problem  here 
that  makes  what  should  be  done  about  Temple 
quite  incidental. 

About  authority  to  make  transfers — the 
idea  of  the  "final  word"  is  poor.  It  is  better 
to  say  that  "in  effecting  transfers,  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  both  the  employee's 
and  the  foreman's  personal  preferences."  Let 
final  decisions  be  made  by  the  people  who 
know  most  about  the  matter.  Don't  be  guided 
too  much  by  mere  titles. 

So,  in  summary,  Mr.  Temple  goes  back. 
The  personnel  function,  under  top  management, 
is  developed,  and  the  two  foolish  foremen  go 
to  school.  This  way,  everybody  gains. 


Whitney  A.  Rudy  of  The  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Cleveland,  feels  that  certain 
information  which  might  be  helpful  is 
lacking  in  the  statement  of  the  case.  Wow- 
ever,  he  sent  this  solution  based  on  his 
understanding  of  the  situation: 

Clue  I. 

"He  did  not  like  his  work  and  did  not  get 
along  with  his  foreman."  Result  was  his  pro- 
duction was  off  15  per  cent  and  Temple  asked 
to  be  transferred  back  to  Foreman  Smith.  Whyl 

Clue  i 

When  vacancies  occurred  and  Temple  might 
have  expected  a  transfer,  he  was  talked  to  by 
Lawson  and  General  Foreman  Brown.  They 
"told  Temple  he  was  laying  down  on  the  job, 
and  to  get  a  transfer  back  he  would  have  to 
improve  his  production."  They  would  show  him 
who  was  boss. 

Clue  i 

On  June  5  th,  Lawson  and  Brown  told 
Temple  he  must  improve  his  production  or  be 
discharged.  Temple  blew  up  and  cursed  Lawson. 
He  was  fired  for  failure  to  cooperate  with 
supervision  and  failure  to  maintain  production, 
"for  every  action  there  is  an  opposite  and  equal 
reaction." 

Findings: 

Question  i 

Did  the  company  have  a  point  that  a 
transfer  would  encourage  other  transfers  instead 
of  efforts  to  do  the  best  one  could  on  present 
job? 

This  is  not  necessarily  so.  While  Temple 
was  known  to  be  temperamental  at  times 
and  to  dislike  supervision,  I  believe  that 
General  Foreman  Brown  should  have  been 
able  to  find  out  why  Temple  was  unhappy 
working  for  Foreman  Lawson.  Temple  seemed 
to  get  along  fairly  well  with  Smith,  and  I 
am  lead  to  believe  that  the  worker-foreman 
relationship  under  Lawson  was  not  as  good 
as  that  under  Smith.  In  good  work  atmos- 
pheres people  who  are  happy  do  not  seek 
work  elsewhere  unless  there  are  other  advan- 
tages in  wanting  the  move. 
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Question  2 

"Should  employees  who  are  not  doing 
well  on  their  present  jobs  be  transferred  upon 
request?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  obviously 
no,  since  this  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
labor  stability.  However,  it  is  up  to  the  fore- 
man to  find  out  why  his  workers  are  not 
doing  well  on  their  present  jobs.  The  answer 
to  this  question  might  include  aptitudes, 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  pay,  and  even  the 
type  of  supervision  they  receive.  Each  case 
must  be  handled  on  its  own  merits  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  man  can  do  the  work  and 
if  any  further  training  and  encouragement 
should  be  given. 

Question  } 

The  foreman  and  the  superintendent  seem 
to  have  the  final  word  on  transfers. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  centralized 
personnel  department  being  of  assistance  to 
the  foreman  when  he  believes  a  worker  can 
do  a  better  job  in  another  department  where 
he  can  use  his  skills  to  best  advantage.  The 
foreman,  not  the  personnel  department,  is 
the  key  man  on  transfers.  If  his  relationship 
with  his  men  is  satisfactory,  he  will  not 
have  requests  for  "getaway"   transfers. 

Question  4 

It  seems  that  Temple's  dissatisfaction  and 
poor  work  were  influenced  by  his  dislike  of  the 
foreman. 

While  foremen  differ  in  temperament, 
ability,  and  handling  of  people,  this  factor 
cannot  be  taken  into  account  in  employee 
placement  and  transfer.  However,  the  General 
Foreman  should  assure  himself  that  each  of 
his  foremen  can  do  a  minimum  acceptable 
supervisory  job  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers. 

Question  $ 

Temple's  foremen  all  agreed  that  he  dis- 
liked supervision. 

Temple  disliked  Foreman  Smith  less 
than  he  disliked  Foreman  Lawson.  He  dis- 
liked the  latter  for  sure  when  "told"  he  was 
laying  down  on  the  job  and  to  get  a  transfer 
he  would  have  to  improve  his  production. 
The  climax  arrived  on  June  5  th  when  he  was 


"told"  by  Lawson  and  Brown  he  must  im- 
prove or  else.  The  word  "tell"  as  used  in  this 
situation  and  others  like  it  often  gets  us  into 
serious  trouble  because  when  done  this  way 
it  demonstrates  authority  of  the  superior 
over  the  subordinate. 

I  would  rule  in  favor  of  Temple's  reinstate- 
ment and  placement  in  a  third  department  first, 
and  second,  in  Smith's  department.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  General  Foreman  Brown's 
boss  sit  down  with  him  and  help  him  see  how 
better  manners  might  achieve  better  results. 

Cites  PJ  ErroVj 

Praises  Lincoln  Electric 

Our  thanks  to  Spencer  Winsor  of  Pitts- 
field,  Maine,  for  calling  our  attention  to  a 
typographical  error  in  our  February  issue, 
where  Lincoln  Electric  Company  of  Cleve- 
land was  said  to  have  116  employees.  Ob- 
viously, it  should  have  been  11 60  or  some 
other  much  higher  figure. 

After  getting  the  correction  "off  his 
chest"  Mr.  Winsor,  whose  business  connec- 
tion we  do  not  know,  went  on  to  say: 

Lincoln  is  something  of  a  hero  of  mine — 
a  pioneer  who  will  be  followed — gradually 
and  then  more  often,  especially  in  small  busi- 
nesses starting  from  scratch  on  a  new  product. 
Of  course  I  should  add  "in  my  opinion." 

To  me  his  J-^  }/^  1 3  balance  amongst  owner, 
worker  and  public  (customer)  in  dividing  the 
profits  of  increased  productivity,  cannot  fail 
but  attract  and  hold  the  best  personnel,  main- 
tain customers  and  hold  and  attract  plenty  of 
capital.  What  surprises  me  is  the  utter  simplicity 
of  the  formula 

Workers  are  no  fools,  they  know  instinc- 
tively whether  or  not  they  are  "on  the  team." 
And,  if  they  feel  they  are  being  continually 
"buttered  up"  with  this  fringe  or  that,  they 
simply  feel  the  company  is  coming  just  that 
much  closer  to  paying  them  what  thcv  were 
or  are  worth. 

Mr.  Lincoln  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
that.  He  announced  his  program.  All  he  has  to 
do  to  prove  his  faith  is  to  open  the  books  once 
a  year,  divide  up  the  proceeds,  and  every  last 
blessed  worker  from  manager  to  janitor  knows 
absolutely  that  he's  on  the  team. 
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Job  Evaluation,  second  edition.  By  Otis 
andLeukart.  Prentice-Hall,  1954.  531  pages. 
$6.50. 

This  second  edition  of  "Job  Evalua- 
tion"' is  a  great  improvement  over  the  first 
and  contains  much  new  material.  Of  con- 
siderable interest  is  an  extensive  and  ap- 
preciative review  of  the  factor  comparison 
method.  In  the  earlier  edition  this  method 
was  slighted  and  inaccurately  reported. 

The  new  edition  is  without  doubt  the 
most  readable,  best  organized  and  best  writ- 
ten book  on  the  subject.  It  contains  more 
material,  more  accurately  set  forth,  than 
any  of  the  many  other  volumes  on  job 
evaluation.  It  reveals  a  much  wider  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  authors,  not 
only  of  methods  of  job  evaluation  but, 
much  more  important,  of  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  job  evaluation.  Whereas 
some  text  books  are  content  with  saying 
that  point  methods  are  best  because  they 
are  more  widely  used  than  others,  Otis  and 
Leukart  give  extensive  descriptions  of  both 
methods  with  detailed  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each. 

The  book  is  well  organized.  Part  one 
consists  of  three  chapters  under  the  head- 
ing "Introduction  to  Job  Evaluation". 
Part  two  contains  three  chapters  on  "Job 
Evaluation  Systems",  and  it  is  here  that 
exceptionally  clear  and  detailed  expositions 
appear  on  the  point  and  factor  comparison 
methods  as  well  as  reference  to  "non- 
quantitative  methods."  It  is  in  this  sec- 
tion, however,  where  there  are  some  seri- 
ous omissions.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
method  developed  by  Ralph  W.  Ells,  which 
he  calls  "The  Basic  Abilities  System". 
This  method  is  different  from  any  other 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  routine  posi- 
tions. 


There  is  no  mention  of  "The  Guide 
Chart-Profile  Method"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  America  during  the  past  three  years. 
This  is  a  method  which  is  valuable  at  all 
levels  and  for  all  types  of  jobs  but  espe- 
cially so  for  high-level  executive  jobs — 
where  no  other  method  has,  apparently, 
fully  solved  the  problem. 

Part  three  contains  three  chapters  de- 
voted to  analyzing  jobs,  including  getting 
job  facts,  job  descriptions  and  job  speci- 
fications. The  material  here  is  good  but 
some  of  the  best  practices  in  writing  efii- 
cient  job  descriptions  are  not  mentioned, 
particularly  the  "functional"  description 
as  opposed  to  the  "duty"  description. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  special  problem 
of  writing  effective  and  economical  de- 
scriptions for  high-level  executive  jobs. 
Indeed,  there  is  practically  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  executive  job  evaluation. 

Part  four,  on  evaluating  jobs,  has 
some  valuable  material,  particularly  that 
dealing  with  errors  in  evaluation  and  with 
verification  of  job  evaluation  ratings.  This 
is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  that  con- 
tains anything  about  measvu-ing  the  re- 
liability and  validity  of  job  evaluation 
ratings. 

Part  five,  establishing  a  pay  system, 
contains  three  chapters,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  one  on  the  wage  curve. 
This  is  a  description  of  how  wage  curves 
are  developed  from  job  evaluation  and 
salary  or  wage  data  and  it  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  description  of  this  process. 
There  is  some  particularly  good  material 
on  the  conduct  of  wage  and  salary  surveys. 

Part  six  deals  with  wage  and  salary 
administration,  where  it  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  authors  have  had  limited 
practical  experience. 
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Though  this  is  easily  the  best  book  in 
the  field  of  job  evaluation,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  qualit}',  in  the  effort  to  provide 
extensive  information  the  authors  some- 
times do  not  differentiate  between  good 
practice  and  less  desirable  practice. 

The  book  is  almost  too  catholic  for 
the  reader  who  is  hunting  for  specific  ad- 
vice on  a  current  problem.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  book  is  so  general  in  nature. 
Also,  perhaps  it  is  because  the  book  is 
designed  as  a  textbook,  which  is  good  for 
the  general  student  but  is  not  quite  so 
helpful  for  the  practitioner. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  on  the  shelf 
of  every  personnel  man. 

Edward  N.  Hay 

Training  for  Human  Relations.  By  F.  J. 
Roethlisberger,  G.  F.  F.  Lombard,  H.  O. 
Ronken,  et  al.  Harvard  University,  Boston, 
1954.  198  pages.  $2.. 00. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  program 
for  advanced  training  and  research  in  hu- 
man relations  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  but  few  of  us  understand  the  pur- 
poses, principles,  procedures  and  accom- 
plishments. The  authors  together  with  the 
fellows  of  this  training  program  combined 
and  produced  this  report. 

The  report  is  presented  in  three  parts 
titled  The  Design  of  the  Program,  The  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Program  and  Evaluation  of 
the  Program.  Of  vital  interest  to  everyone  in 
the  field  of  personnel,  and  especially  train- 
ing, is  the  first  part  dealing  with  the  goals. 
Most  organizations  need  improved  human 
relations  and  this  is  commonly  agreed. 
Little  agreement  exists  on  how  this  im- 
provement is  to  be  reached.  The  major 
block  to  agreement  probably  exists  in 
language. 

For  example,  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  knowledge,  skill  and  practice  in  a 
neutral  sense  and,  secondly,  what  do  these 
words  mean  with  regard  to  human  rela- 
tions and,  thirdly,  what  do  they  mean 
with  regard  to  human  relations  training. 


training  being  emphasized?  This  book  deals 
with  each  term  with  great  enlightenment. 
For  example,  note  this  summary  of  the 
meanings  of  "human  relations"  and 
"skill". 

"By  'human  relations'  we  shall  mean 
the  conscious  development  and  practice 
of  a  skill  by  which  one  learns  to  relate 
himself  better  to  his  human,  social  sur- 
roundings. By  "skill'  we  shall  mean  an 
organic,  evolving,  growing  system  of  ca- 
pacity for  response  which  allows  a  practi- 
tioner to  respond  more  effectively  to  a 
particular  point  in  a  given  situation.  By 
'skill'  we  shall  refer  to  both  an  external 
and  internal  development  that  go  hand  in 
hand.  To  develop  one  apart  from  or  beyond 
the  other  leads  to  unbalance  and  non- 
learning." 

The  extremely  relevant  implications  of 
this  one  paragraph  to  the  whole  problem 
involved  in  developing  and  training  people 


NOW!  A  Direct  Account  of  the 
Relationship  Between  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  Work 

PERSONALITY     FACTORS 

IN  WORK 

AND  EMPLOYMENT 

by  Dr.  G.  Peterson-Krag 

How  much  do  personality  factors  affect  the  ninning  of  a  large  indus- 
trial plant?  How  often  can  you  recognize  when  an  operation  within 
that  plant  is  inefficient  because  of  some  human  element?  Will  common 
sense  and  experience  in  handling  personnel  get  to  the  essentials  of  the 
situation? 

Personality  Factors  in  Work  and  Employment  answeTS  these  questions 
by  explaining  the  complex  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
his  work,  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  in  industrial  consulta- 
tion and  individual  peychoa  nalysis.  Practical  solutions  are  given  to 
such  problems  as: 

— why  people  quarrel — why  one  man  is  happy  in  a  at«el  mill  and  an- 
other in  an  office — how  progressive  managements  and  personnel  men 
are  fighting  absenteeism,  accidenta,  emotional  fatigue  and  other  work 
blocks — techniques  of  handling  grievances— personnel  factors  in  engi- 
neering placement — 3  types  of  workers  and  how  to  handle  them— 
executive's  cure  for  emotional  fatigue— techniques  of  discipline  and 
encouragement— work- blocks  in  the  executive — health,  emotions  and 
the  job — inventor's  need  for  safety— reality  factors  in  work  difficultiee 
— and  much  more. 

Written  without  mumbo-jumbo  language.  PERSONALITY  FAC- 
TORS gives  you  the  wa>'8  and  means  to  fit  round  pegs  into  round 
holes  more  easilj'.  Order  your  copy  today- 

At  your  bookstorej  $S.T5,  or  order  from 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  1S3  East  24  St««t,  N.  Y.  10 
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in  human  relations  is  something  in  itself 
that  will  justify  studying  the  report.  The 
author  is  aware,  as  is  the  reader,  of  the 
tendency  in  business  and  industry  to  incul- 
cate rather  than  train,  and  advise  people 
rather  than  develop  "emergent"  situations 
conducive  to  better  human  relations.  The 
study  of  these  terms  will  greatly  enhance 
effective  human  relations  development. 

Besides  these  vital  contributions,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  discussion  is  given 
the  problems  of  "cultism."  For  example, 
various  procedures  in  the  practice  of  human 
relations  skills  are  group-centered,  client- 
centered,  employee-centered,  subordinate- 
centered,  task-centered,  etc.  Some  of  the 
trainees  become  enamored  with  just  one 
method  and  use  it  indiscriminately,  thus 
failing  to  develop  capacity  to  use  several 
methods  skillfully.  Likewise,  the  problems 
of  adaptive  learning  and  the  role  of  the 
multidimensional  milieu  in  the  practice  of 
human  relations  are  discussed  with  impli- 
cations to  the  problem  of  "cultism"  in 
training. 

I  enthusiastically  recommend  the  study 
of  this  report. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 

Personnel  Management.  By  Michael  J. 
Jucius.  R.  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood, 
Illinois.  Third  edition.   72.1  pages. 

In  previous  editions  this  textbook  won 
a  place  among  the  leaders  in  its  field.  This 
new  edition  will  keep  the  favor  of  teachers. 

Designed  for  the  introductory  college 
courses  in  personnel  management,  it  goes 
beyond  mere  description  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples and  to  present  a  forward-looking 
point  of  view.  Its  emphasis  is  on  human 
relations  rather  than  economic  or  historical 
analysis.  Students  like  the  book's  clarity 
of  writing  and  its  sharp  (perhaps  too  de- 
finitive) outline.  It  achieves  its  appeal  to 
students  without  undue  sacrifice  of  accu- 
racy and  adequacy  of  subject  matter. 

This  revision  "records  changes  in 
federal  legislation,  labor  management  rela- 


tions, and  practices  in  personnel  manage- 
ment", and  benefits  from  the  suggestions 
of  teachers  using  the  book.  The  discussions 
of  recruiting,  selection  and  placement  and 
of  worker  and  executive  training  retain  the 
pattern  of  the  former  edition.  The  material 
on  education  and  morale  building  has  been 
expanded,  but  the  confusion  of  including 
these  two  topics  in  the  same  chapter  re- 
mains. 

This  book  is  a  good  reference  volume 
for  inclusion  in  company  libraries  or  the 
personnel  man's  bookshelf.  It  will  not 
directly  aid  the  personnel  man  in  solving 
perplexing  problems  relating  to  personnel 
methods  for  it  does  not  go  into  sufficient 
detail  for  this  purpose.  Its  principal  use 
will  be  as  an  aid  in  planning  the  over-all 
persormel  program  and  as  a  source  of  in- 
sights and  ideas  for  further  study. 
D.  E.  McFarland 
Michigan  State  College 


Techniques  that 
Produce  Teamwork 


Answer  your  questions  on: 

1)  What  are  the  "techniques  of 
teamwork"? 

2)  How  to  get  your  staff  to  take 
more  responsibility? 

3)  How  to  build  a  permissive  cli- 
mate for  creative  staff  action? 

4)  How  to  remove  the  "threat" 
of  evaluation? 

. . .  plus  other  valuable  insight  on  how 
you  can  develop  the  skills  of  your  sub- 
ordinates and  promote  loyalty  to  your 
organization.     S2.50 
Order  your  copies  from 

ARTHUR    C.    CROFT    PUBLICATIONS 

Division  of  Vision,  Inc. 

NEW  LONDON  4,  CONNECTICUT 
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The  Development  of  a  Sound  Motion 
Picture  Proficiency  Test.  By  C.  R.  Car- 
penter and  others  of  the  Instructional  Film 
Research  Program,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  7, 
No.  4,  Winter,   1954,   509-513. 

An  experimental  film  test  was  devel- 
oped to  measure  the  results  of  a  course 
given  for  Track  Vehicle  Repairmen  at  the 
Ordnance  School  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  The  authors  felt  that  some  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  test  would  be  that 
action  and  movement  can  be  realistically 
presented,  spatial-time  elements  of  per- 
formance can  be  shown,  the  test  stimulus 
materials  can  be  presented  more  concretely, 
and  the  element  of  sound  may  be  useful  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Two  situational  tests  were  filmed  in 
detail.  One  involved  the  removal  of  the 
power  package  from  a  medium  tank,  and 
the  other  depicted  a  tank  mired  in  a  ditch. 
The  subjects  were  required  to  make  judg- 
ments about  such  things  as  safety  viola- 
tions, use  of  the  wrong  tool,  and  the  per- 
formance of  an   unnecessary   job. 

In  addition  to  these  two  situational 
tests,  the  film  presented  loo-multiple  choice 
problems.  The  answers  were  marked  on 
IBM  answer  sheets  during  intervals  of 
bright  light  when  ten  seconds  of  clear  film 
appeared . 

The  criterion  used  to  validate  the  film 
test  and  the  paper  and  pencil  test  which 
was  given  to  the  repairmen  was  the  average 
of  the  weekly  grades  given  in  the  ii-week 
course.  This  criterion  was  probably  not 
adequate  because  it  was  an  essentially 
verbal  measure  of  performance,  rather  than 
a  behavioral  measure.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  film  test  on 
tanks  and  the  final  paper  and  pencil  ex- 
amination in  the  adequacy  with  which  the 
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criterion  w^as  predicted.  Further  research 
will  be  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  film 
test  against  an  actual  performance  criterion. 
Sound  motion  pictures  are  used  exten- 
sively in  various  types  of  training  programs, 
and  this  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  have  possibilities  in  the  field  of  test- 
ing as  well.  In  situations  where  work 
sample  or  performance  tests  are  now  used 
it  may  be  possible  to  substitute  sound 
films.  Where  this  can  be  done  it  will  save 
time  and  money  and  introduce  objectivity 
in  scoring.  The  production  of  the  film  is  so 
expensive,  however,  that  it  will  have 
limited  usefulness. 

Driver  Behavior  at  Dangerous  Inter- 
sections Marked  by  Stop  Signs  or  by 
Red  Blinker  Lights.  By  Charles  F.  Hum- 
mel, University  of  Delaware,  and  Ger- 
trude R.  Schmeidler,  Cir\^  College  of  New 
York.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  39,  No.  I,  February  1955,  17-19- 

At  a  dangerous  intersection  in  Brook- 
lyn the  police  erected  a  new  Stop  sign.  The 
authors  tried  to  determine  to  what  extent 
drivers  were  obeying  the  state  law  which 
requires  a  car  to  come  to  a  full  stop  at  a 
Stop  sign.  An  observer  at  the  corner  re- 
corded the  action  of  each  car  as  it  came  to 
the  intersection,  and  later  similar  observa- 
tions were  made  at  a  similar  corner  where 
there  was  a  red  blinker  light. 

Four  categories  were  used  to  measure 
conformity  to  the  traffic  law;  (i)  full  stop, 
(1)  full  stop,  too  late,  (3)  slowing  down, 
and  (4)  no  change  of  speed.  Only  about 
one-half  of  the  drivers  stopped  their  cars 
at  intersections  marked  with  a  red  blinker 
light  or  with  a  Stop  sign,  although  the 
law  requires  a  full  stop.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  number 
of  drivers  who  stopped  for  the  red  blinker 
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light  and  those  who  stopped  for  the  sign. 
A  newly  erected  sign  was  no  more  effective 
than  one  that  had  been  standing  for  several 
months. 

The  data  were  also  studied  to  see 
whether  they  were  in  line  with  F.  H. 
Allport's  theory  of  conforming  behavior, 
but  the  results  were  inconclusive. 

This  study  may  or  may  not  have  sig- 
nificance to  personnel  workers  or  to  in- 
dustrial safety  campaigns,  but  it  does  have 
an  application  to  all  of  us  as  motorists  and 
citizens. 

The  Selection  of  Drafting  Trainees.  By 
Mervyn  William  Perrine,  University  of 
Connecticut.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  39,  No.  I,  February  1955, 
57-61. 

Because  there  is  a  shortage  of  drafts- 
men, a  large  Connecticut  manufacturer 
wished  to  set  up  a  training  program  for 
draftsmen.  The  present  study  discusses  the 
setting  up  of  a  testing  program  to  select 
people  for  this  training  program. 

Twenty  employed  draftsmen  in  the 
company  were  given  a  battery  of  eight 
tests.  Of  these  tests  the  four  which  gave 
the  best  correlations  with  a  ranking  crite- 
rion were  then  administered  to  36  ap- 
plicants for  the  training  course  for 
draftsmen.  A  follow-up  was  made  of  the 
33  trainees  selected  for  the  program,  and 
the  final  grades  of  the  i6  trainees  who  com- 
pleted the  course  were  used  to  study  the 
validity  of  the  tests.  A  further  follow-up 
was  made  of  the  11  trainees  who  were 
hired  as  draftsmen  after  six  months. 

A  significant  positive  relationship  was 
found  between  the  Differential  Aptitudes 
Test  (DAT),  Space  Relations  and  drafting 
competence  in  both  of  the  groups  studied. 
A  less  stable,  but  positive,  relationship  ap- 
pears to  exist  between  the  Artistic  and 
Mechanical  Interest  sections  of  the  Kuder 
and  drafting  ability,  as  measured  by  gen- 
eral job  competence  and  by  training  school 
final  grades. 


In  order  to  determine  the  material 
value  of  the  testing  program  the  total 
costs  of  the  training  program  were  ana- 
lyzed. The  costs  were  analyzed  in  various 
ways,  but  this  will  serve  as  an  example. 
"Of  the  li  trainees  who  were  rated  as 
'questionably  qualified'  on  the  basis  of 
test  scores,  only  one  was  ultimately  hired 
as  a  draftsman.  If  these  12.  trainees  had  not 
been  accepted  for  training,  the  company 
would  have  saved  $14,700  excluding  their 
wages,  but  would  only  have  received  10 
draftsmen  from  the  program  instead  of  11." 

A  Factor  Analysis  of  Physical  Profi- 
ciency AND  Manipulative  Skill.  By 
Walter  E.  Hempel,  Jr.  and  Edwin  A. 
Fleishman,  Air  Force  Personnel  and  Train- 
ing Research  Center.  The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  i,  February  1955, 
12.-16. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  the  intercor- 
relations  among  46  tests  of  a  battery  which 
included  manipulative  tests,  printed  tests, 
and  physical  performance  tests.  The  tests 
were  chosen  to  measure  gross  physical 
proficiency  and  fine  manipulative  per- 
formance. After  the  tests  had  been  pre- 
tested on  samples  of  air  men,  the  complete 
battery  was  administered  to  a  sample  of 
400  basic  trainee  airmen. 

In  the  manipulative  group  were  tests 
such  as  peg  turning,  nut  and  bolt  assem- 
blies, track  steadiness,  and  rotary  aiming. 
The  printed  tests  included  circle  dotting, 
speed  of  square  marking,  and  pattern  dis- 
crimination. Half  of  the  tests  were  physical 
performance  tests  and  these  included  chin- 
ning, push-ups,  rail  walking,  leg  raising, 
backward  jump,  and  toe  touching. 

The  Thurstone  centroid  factor  analysis 
identified  15  factors  to  account  for  per- 
formance on  the  46  experimental  tests.  The 
authors  list  them  as  follows:  (i)  aiming, 
(x)  limb  strength,  (3)  gross  body  coordina- 
tion, (4)  equilibrium  balance,  (5)  energy 
mobilization,  (6)  trunk  strength,  (7)  a 
factor   of  doubtful   significance   which   is 
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involved  in  the  pin  punch  tests,  (8)  a 
reasoning  factor,  (9)  leg  suppleness,  (10) 
arm-hand  steadiness,  (11)  trunk  flexibility, 
(li)  manual  dexterity,  (13)  dynamic  bal- 
ance, (14)  finger  dexterity,  (15)  jump 
performance. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  abilities 
contributing  to  performance  on  gross  phys- 
ical tasks  were  quite  independent  of  those 
contributing  to  fine  manipulative  skill.  No 
factors  were  found  that  overlapped  these 
areas. 

The  authors  suggest  that  this  factor 
analysis  may  point  the  way  to  organizing 
tests  of  physical  proficiency  in  a  more 
meaningful  manner.  They  consider  that 
tests  generally  used  in  this  area  are  rather 
a  hodge-podge,  and  that  better  tests  need 
to  be  developed  to  assess  some  of  these 
factors. 


Buzz  Groups  With  Films 

(continued  from  -page  20^ 

It  has  been  found,  especially  with 
filmstrips  or  where  only  one  scene  in  a  film 
is  being  analyzed,  that  buzz  group  chair- 
men tend  to  repeat,  affirm,  and  announce 
"we  covered  just  about  the  same  points  as 
the  other  group(s)."  To  forestall  this,  two 
devices  can  be  employed. 

First,  call  on  different  group  chairmen, 
rotationally,  to  give  their  reports  and  ask 
the  other  chairmen  only  to  add  to,  qualify, 
or  challenge  what  the  first  chairman  re- 
ported on.  (After  the  chairman  has  given 
his  report  on  behalf  of  the  group,  any 
member  of  that  group  is  allowed  to  further 
elaborate,  dissent,  and  otherwise  make 
known  his  personal  evaluation  and  inter- 
pretation.) 

Second,  allow  a  member  of  the  group 
to  pick  a  card  from  three  or  four  numbered 
cards,  depending  on  how  many  buzz  groups 
you  have,  and  make  the  group  whose  num- 


ber is  drawn  responsible  for  presenting 
the  report.  All  groups  "buzz",  after  which 
the  number  of  the  chosen  group  is  an- 
nounced. The  reporting  group,  after  pre- 
senting its  findings,  then  sits  as  a  panel 
while  the  other  buzz  group  members  ques- 
tion, challenge,  or  support  the  findings  of 
the  panel  group. 

These  two  complementary  methods  of 
instruction  and  presentation  have  been 
found  to  be  most  effective  in  bringing  about 
a  better  awareness,  understanding,  and 
ability  to  use  acquired  information  and 
knowledge  in  actual  day-to-day  problems. 


Your  Reading  Program 

(continued  from  page  18) 

180  words  per  minute.  The  sixteenth,  or 
last  film,  shows  a  larger  amount  of  text  at 
a  time  with  a  rate  of  700  words  per  minute. 
Some  programs  having  films  and  pacers 
also  use  other  mechanical  devices.  The 
most  popular  is  the  tachistoscope,  a  ma- 
chine which  flashes  printed  material  on  a 
screen  to  train  the  reader  to  see  an  increas- 
ing number  of  words  in  a  decreasing  amount 
of  time.  Recent  studies  have  challenged  the 
usefulness  of  the  tachistoscope  in  the  read- 
ing laboratory,  for  they  have  shown  that 
it  contributes  little  to  improved  reading. 
Information  about  tachistoscopes,  reading 
films,  and  pacers  is  presented. 


"The  problems  of  Management  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  problems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. Very  few  of  the  elements  can  be  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  standard  procedures 
or  textbooks  or  manuals.  In  their  total  sum, 
they  represent  a  combination  of  attitudes,  a 
way  of  life  developed  out  of  personal  contact 
ana  relationships,  expressed  in  a  variety  of 
procedures,  agreements  and  documents,  and  in 
a  variety  of  benefits  and  disciqlines." 

Alexander  R.  Heron  in  "KeaJonabli  Goals  in 
InJus  trial  Ri!  at  ions" 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Houston  Personnel  Association 
has  sent  us  an  account  of  its  activities  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1955.  The  subject  for 
the  regular  January  meeting  was  "Should 
the  Boss  Go  to  School?"  Panel  members 
for  this  discussion  were  Dr.  Robert  Barclay, 
director  of  Southwest  Executive  Develop- 
ment Program,  University  of  Houston;  Dr. 
Virgil  A.  James,  director  of  the  University 
of  Texas  executive  development  program; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Leiand,  associate  director  of  the 
executive  development  program  at  Texas 
A  &  M  College;  and  Mr.  Hal  Nabors, 
regional  manager  of  production,  Conti- 
nental Oil  Company.  The  panel  moderator 
was  Edwin  W.  Morris,  assistant  director  of 
industrial  relations,  Hughes  Tool  Company. 
This  meeting  was  designated  as  "Bring 
Your  Boss  Night."  Walter  G.  Beach, 
supervisor  of  publications.  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company,  addressed  the  February 
meeting  on  "Making  Employee  Publica- 
tions More  Effective."  An  objective  picture 
of  labor  and  management  was  presented  to 
the  membership  at  the  March  meeting  by 
Merlyn  S.  Pitzele,  labor  editor  of  Business 
Week  and  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation.  The  meeting  was 
unusual  in  that  Mr.  Pitzele  did  not  present 
a  prepared  speech.  The  whole  meeting  was 
devoted  to  answering  questions  from  the 
floor.  Special  guests  at  this  meeting  in- 
cluded the  entire  class  from  the  University 
of  Houston's  executive  development  pro- 
gram. The  association  is  interested  in 
hearing  from  program  chairmen  of  other 
associations  in  regard  to  future  programs. 
Inquiries  or  information  can  be  directed  to 
J.  R.  Bienvenu,  Jr.,  program  chairman, 
PO  Box  1619,  Houston,  Texas. 


The  Northern  California  Training 


Director's  Association  publishes  the  min- 
utes of  the  executive  council  meetings  in  its 
bulletin.  These  minutes  give  a  picture  of 
the  activities,  ideas  and  problems  of  the 
group  that  may  be  of  interest  to  others. 
Somewhat  condensed,  they  are  as  follows 
for  January:  i)  President's  report:  Bill 
Read  requested  estimates  on  attendance  at 
Los  Angeles  in  June.  Figures  supplied  Los 
Angeles  will  read  lo  certain — lo  more 
estimated.  The  association  has  been  offered 
two  enrollments  for  a  correspondence 
course  in  "Emergency  Management  of  the 
National  Economy".  The  president  desires 
that  the  next  council  meeting  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  membership  extension.  "How 
large  do  we  want  to  grow?"  i)  Program 
committee:  Topic  for  Dr.  Mortimer  Adler's 
address  at  the  April  meeting  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  suggestions: 
why  people  work,  getting  work  done 
through  other  people,  motivating  people, 
work  and  a  philosophy  of  life,  training  as 
education.  Attendance  to  be  limited  to  175 
members  and  business  associates,  including 
wives.  3)  Membership  committee:  New 
brochure  authorized,  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  at  the  next  meeting.  An  at- 
tendance slip  will  be  used  for  recording 
attendance,  starting  in  February.  The 
chairman  noted  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
extending  membership  just  for  the  sake  of 
"membership".  Interest  and  participation 
by  members  is  more  to  be  desired.  4) 
Publicity  committee:  Local  press  in  Contra 
Costa  County  will  be  contacted  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  chairman.  5) 
Reception  committee:  Chairman  desires 
more  "participative  meetings."  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  April 
meeting  is  available  for  such  an  affair. 
Program  chairman  authorized   to  develop 
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program  of  that  nature.  6)  The  Budget 
committee  report.  7)  Workshop  committee; 
this  committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  work 
with  Dr.  Gordon  Hearn  on  an  evaluation  of 
the  recent  workshop  in  human  relations 
training.  Questionnaires  will  be  sent  to 
participants  and  all  members  will  be 
supplied  with  the  findings. 


The  Denver  Personnel  Club  packs  a 
lot  of  information  into  its  four-page  Club 
Reporter.  Listed  on  the  cover  are  the  officers : 
W.  H.  Newcomer,  president;  Robert  L. 
Parmelee,  vice  president;  Josephine  Davis, 
treasurer;  and  Dorothea  Switzer,  secretary. 
The  Reporter  staff  is  also  given,  as  well  as 
the  news  deadline.  Inside  are  brief  biogra- 
phies of  old  and  new  members  .  .  .  three  in 
all.  There  is  a  report  of  a  training  meeting 
attended  by  a  number  of  members  who 
toured  the  new  General  Motors  Training 
Center,  and  saw  a  demonstration  of  training 
devices.  The  Employment  committee  gives 
the  qualifications  of  two  people  interested 
in  employment.  At  the  March  meeting  the 
group  heard  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Chambers, 
assistant  director  of  Epilepsy  Service, 
University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center, 
talk  on  the  problems  confronting  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  in  the  placement  of 
persons  with  epilepsy. 


The  Pacific  Northv^test  Personnel 
Management  Association  has  a  page  for 
exchange  of  members'  ideas  in  its  publica- 
tion. Personnel  Panorama.  An  interesting 
topic  came  up  on  the  page  in  the  February 
issue.  "One  of  our  members  writes  that  he 
is  very  much  interested  in  making  some  tape 
recordings  of  actual  interview  situations  for 
use  in  training  employment  interviewers 
and  counselors.  He  would  like  to  record 
several  employment  interviews  as  well  as 
interviews  of  a  correctional  nature.  In 
carrying  out  this  project  he  ran  into  some 
snags  on  procedure  and  ethics.  Making  the 
arrangements  with  the  interviewers  was 
not   too  difficult.  They  could  be  allowed 


first  review  of  the  recording,  and  be  told  in 
advance  that  the  recording  was  being  made. 
If  the  interviewer  wished,  the  record  could 
even  be  destroyed.  But  it  was  a  different 
story  with  the  applicant  or  employee  being 
interviewed."  The  member  wanted  to 
know  if  it  would  be  ethical  to  make  the 
recording  and  then  afterwards  explain  to 
the  applicant  or  employee  the  purpose  of 
the  recording  and  obtain  his  permission  to 
use  it.  He  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  a  realistic  situation  if  either  one  or 
both  participants  knew  in  advance  that 
the  recording  was  being  made.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  if  any  other  members  had 
experimented  with  such  recordings  and  if 
so  how  they  had  been  arranged. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  lists 
appointments  to  work  committees  in  the 
February  Pirascope.  Since  other  associations 
may  be  interested  in  comparing  committee 
structure,  here  is  the  list  of  PIRA  com- 
mittees: program,  district  affairs,  member- 
ship, placement,  financial  planning,  educa- 
tional planning,  legislative,  and  public 
affairs.  A  recent  speaker  was  Lawrence 
Appley,  who  detailed  some  of  the  satis- 
factions in  personnel  work.  "It  is  my 
conviction,"  he  said,  "that  the  personnel 
administrator  who  knows  the  basic  purpose 
of  life  to  be  service  to  others,  who  believes 
that  personnel  administration  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  rendering  of  service  to 
others,  and  who  is  willing  to  prepare 
himself  for  it  and  make  a  career  of  it,  is 
enjoying  satisfactions  in  life  available  to 
few  others." 


The  Appleton  Personnel  Association 
OF  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  in  reviewing  the 
activities  of  the  year,  cited  excellent 
programming  as  the  most  significant 
achievement  of  the  year.  Specific  arbitration 
cases  were  discussed  at  the  March  meeting. 
An  outline  of  actual  file  cases  was  presented 
to  various  members  during  the  course  of 
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the  meeting  for  their  analysis  and  recom- 
mendation. Following  a  brief  discussion  of 
each  case,  the  decision  of  the  respective 
arbitrator  was  explained.  Preliminary  plans 
for  an  Industrial  Management  Institute  to 
be  held  in  Appleton,  and  sponsored  by  the 


Personnel  Association  and  Appleton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  were  discussed  recently. 
The  course  would  be  designed  for  foremen 
and  supervisors  and  would  be  presented  by 
the  University  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Three  Firsts  were  Scored  by  the 
Temple  University  Communications  Con- 
ference held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2.4th  of 
February.  It  was  a  first  for  Philadelphia,  a 
first  for  Temple,  responsible  for  arranging 
the  conference,  and  a  first  for  the  nation, 
because  the  conference  was  unique  in  scope, 
breadth,  and  depth.  Included  in  the 
sponsorship  were  production,  sales,  adver- 
tising, public  relations,  industrial  editors, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  the  final 
session,  Allen  Bonnell,  vice  president  of 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  who  repre- 
sented the  American  Public  Relations 
Association  on  the  planning  committee, 
summarized  conference  findings.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  a  recognition  of  the 
change  in  the  character  of  our  industrial 
and  business  economy.  The  importance  of 
industrial  democracy  had  been  stressed. 
Emphasized  also  was  the  importance  of 
two-way  communications.  The  personal 
touch  is  needed,  as  is  an  environment 
conducive  to  understanding.  One  of  the 
speakers,  Seth  Baker,  had  phrased  this  idea 
as  an  effort  to  create  an  emotional  salient. 
Willis  Peck,  another  speaker,  said  on  the 
same  point  that  communications  should  be 
not  a  struggle  for  men's  minds,  but  an 
attempt  at  a  meeting  of  minds.  The  tech- 
nology of  communications  was  considered 
by  the  conference.  The  final  word  in 
communications  is  always:  what  have  you 
got  to  say? 

The  conference  met  in  four  sessions. 
"Communications  by  Personal  Contact",  or 
as  Dr.  Bonnell  labeled  it  in  his  summary, 
wrist-twisting,  was  the  subject  of  the  first 


session.  The  second  session  was  on  aural 
communications,  or  ear-pounding.  Visual 
communications,  or  eye  openers,  were 
considered  in  the  afternoon  session.  The 
fourth  session  was  on  audio-visual  com- 
munications, or  "giving  them  both 
barrels". 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  representative 
from  Massachusetts,  and  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  spoke  at  the  banquet.  The  day- 
long sessions  were  lively  and  full  of  interest, 
and  the  wide  representation  at  the  con- 
ference made  for  stimulating  discussions  and 
wider  perspectives  than  are  usual  in  the 
more  limited  communications  conference. 


Canada  Last  Year  Experienced  a 
Slow-Down  in  the  rapid  rate  of  expansion 
that  has  marked  the  country's  postwar 
economy.  The  theme  of  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference  "Training  Points  Towards  New 
Horizons"  was  chosen  to  help  meet  the 
challenge  to  trainers  that  this  change  in 
pace  emphasized.  The  conference  of  educa- 
tional directors  in  industry  and  commerce 
was  held  by  the  Canadian  Industrial  Trainers' 
Association  in  Montreal  in  May  1954.  The 
recently  published  proceedings  report  the 
keynote  address  by  James  T.  McCay, 
executive  methods  consultant,  Bois,  McCay 
and  Associates,  Montreal,  who  spoke  on 
the  theme:  "Before  you  can  point  to  new 
horizons,  you  must  first  see  them.  You  can 
acquire  models  to  help  you  see,  through 
extension  courses,  cultural  societies  and 
creative  arts  and  crafts.  Another  avenue 
open  to  everyone  is  reading.  .  .  .  Really 
effective  trainers  .  .  .  are  convinced  that 
every  man  is  capable  of  unlimited  growth. 
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This  conviction  is  so  strong  and  constant 
that  it  kindles  a  like  faith  in  all  who  work 
with  them.  If  a  trainer  has  this  faith  in 
people,  he  can  point  to  new  horizons  and 
they  will  set  forth  to  find  them."  Other 
subjects  on  the  conference  program  were: 
the  key  to  human  relations;  training  fore- 
men in  cost  reduction;  incident  process  of 
case  analysis  and  communications;  our 
mutual  task  in  developing  people;  possible 
implications  of  a  new  test  of  intelligence 
for  selection  in  industry;  and  effective 
development  of  management  groups. 


Women  Trained  in  the  Physical 
Sciences  are  Needed  and  Wanted  in 
Industry,  in  medical  fields,  in  government 
establishments  and  in  education.  The  op- 
portunities for  their  employment  are  de- 
scribed in  a  report  of  a  conference  of 
educators  and  employers  on  the  role  of 
women's  colleges  in  the  physical  sciences 
held  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  June  1954.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educating 
women  in  scientific  fields,  the  report  states, 
has  been  the  persistence  of  certain  outmoded 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  students,  of  their 
parents,  and  even  of  employers  and  edu- 
cators. Among  these  are  the  beliefs  that  it 
is  not  womanly  to  study  science,  that  there 
is  no  cultural  value  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  world  in  which  we  live,  that  there 
are  no  really  good  opportunities  for  women 
in  scientific  fields,  that  such  an  education 
is  wasted  on  a  woman  who  marries  and 
leaves  her  profession  to  raise  a  family.  The 
conference  gave  special  attention  to  these 
questions.  The  report  is  available  from 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Problems  in  Labor  Relations  and 
arbitration  in  a  dynamic  democratic  society 
can  always  be  discussed  with  profit  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  doing  something 
about  them.  The  current  problems  present  a 
special  challenge  and  command  our  at- 
tention. The  contributions  of  practitioners 
and    students    in    these    areas    should    be 


expressed  and  criticized.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Cornell  Conference  on  Current  Problems  in 
Labor  Kelations  and  Arbitration  to  bring 
together  persons  of  special  competence  in 
specific  problem  areas  to  the  end  that 
profitable  exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion 
can  take  place.  The  conference  was  held  at 
Cornell  April  11.  and  13,  1954.  James  P. 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor,  spoke  at  the 
dinner  meeting  on  current  trends  in  labor 
relations.  Other  subjects  discussed  at  the 
conference  were  the  long-term  agreement; 
administrative  and  arbitration  aspects  of 
layoff  and  rehiring;  problems  of  free  speech 
in  labor  relations;  and  the  handling  of 
alleged  security  risks. 


Seventy-three  Students  of  the  Man- 
agement Training  Program  at  Radcliffe 
began  six  weeks  of  field  work  in  February. 
They  worked  as  employees  of  60  outstand- 
ing business  and  industrial  firms  in  the 
New  England,  New  York,  Washington, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi- 
cago areas.  The  Western  Company  of 
Midland,  Texas,  also  co-operated  with  the 
program  this  year.  Radcliffe  College  and 
the  Harvard  Business  School  jointly  ad- 
minister the  management  training  program, 
a  one -year  graduate  course  in  business  and 
personnel  administration,  tailored  for  the 
specific  needs  of  women.  Through  two 
on-the-job  assignments  integrated  with  six 
months  of  classroom  work,  the  students 
receive  both  theoretical  and  practical 
orientation  in  the  business  world.  While 
the  field-work  in  the  fall  was  concerned 
with  unskilled  work,  students  in  the 
spring  period  are  junior  executive  trainees 
in  retailing,  investments,  personnel,  ac- 
counting, management  and  production 
methods,  and  market  and  consumer  re- 
search. 


Buffalo-area  Employers  are  Experi- 
menting With  What  is  Believed  to  be  a 
New  Wrinkle  in  Industrial  Relations — 
direct  counseling  of  supervisory,  union  and 
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Other  key  personnel  on  the  health  and 
welfare  services  available  to  employees,  and 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Under 
sponsorship  of  the  Community  Chest  of 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  representatives  of 
the  60  largest  industries  in  the  area  were 
invited  last  spring  to  a  Red  Feather  Counseling 
Institute.  More  than  100  attended.  A 
prominent  corporation  head  delivered  a 
short  keynote  talk  on  industry's  problems 
and  responsibilities  in  the  humanitarian 
field.  A  panel  of  four  agency  executives 
described  the  services  in  four  major  agency 
fields — health  and  rehabilitation;  family 
and  child  welfare;  recreation  and  group 
work;  and  central  research  and  planning. 
As  each  panel  member  discussed  his  field,  a 
large  sign  was  displayed,  listing  the 
agencies  operating  in  the  field.  Buzz 
sessions  followed  the  panel.  Industrial 
people  were  supplied  with  compact  agency 
directories. 

More  recently,  a  field  service  team  of 
agency  executives  was  set  up  to  perform  a 
similar  service  inside  industrial  plants,  on 
the  principle  that  they  could  reach  more 
people  within  the  company.  On  an  expe- 
rimental basis,  the  American  Radiator 
and  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation's  stamp- 
ing plant,  whose  employment  manager. 
La  Verne  A.  Fischer,  had  been  chairman  of 


the  earlier  general  institute,  invited  the 
team  in  for  an  afternoon  session  on  company 
time.  Seventy  key  personnel  participated  in 
this  in-plant  institute.  Again  an  evaluation 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  their  comments. 
The  favorable  results  have  prompted  Chest 
officials  to  offer  the  service  to  all  plants  in 
the  area. 


Employment  and  Heart  Disease  were 
the  concern  of  a  statewide  conference  held 
in  Berkeley,  California,  March  19-2.0.  The 
Calijornia  Heart  Association  cooperated  with 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to  arrange 
the  conference.  More  than  350,000  Cali- 
fornia workers  with  heart  and  circulatory 
diseases  are  facing  the  problems  of  limited 
employment  opportunities.  The  conference 
worked  on  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
Discussion  leaders  were  Milton  Chernin, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare; 
William  Griffiths,  associate  professor  of 
public  health;  Luigi  M.  Laurenti,  assistant 
head  of  business  administration  extension; 
Davis  McEntire,  professor  of  social  wel- 
fare; Burt  W.  Miller,  coordinator  of 
management  programs  at  the  Institute;  and 
Frederick  J.  Seubert,  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration,  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Clinical  Evaluation  of  160  Typical 
Back  Injury  Cases  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion from  a  cross-section  of  industry  in  New 
York  State  revealed  "the  bankruptcy  of 
medical  diagnosis".  80%  of  the  cases  were 
"characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  anxiety 
state"  rather  than  degeneration  of  a  lumbar 
disc.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  authority  on  rehabilitation, 
stated  in  a  i2.8-page  report  to  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York, 
Inc.  Dr.  Kessler  makes  four  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report:  i)  If  a  claimant  has 
not  returned   to  work  within  sixty  days 


after  an  injury-causing  accident,  the  case  to 
be  referred  to  a  rehabilitation  team  in  a 
community  hospital  for  clinical  diagnosis 
and  prognosis,  i)  Establishment  of  advisory 
committees  in  state  and  county  medical 
societies  whose  function  it  shall  be  to 
formulate  guiding  principles  of  diagnosis 
and  disability  evaluation.  3)  Establishment 
within  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
of  a  full-time  medical  division  whose 
function  should  be  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  program  of  medical  care  under 
workmen'scompensation;establish,  through 
general  orders   in   association    with  advi- 
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sory  committees  of  organized  medicine, 
basic  principles  of  initial  treatment,  re- 
habilitation review,  disability  evaluation, 
physical  rehabilitation  and  research.  4) 
Establishment  of  a  rehabilitation  division 
within  the  Board  with  power  to  carry  out 
its  function.  Dr.  Kessler's  report,  the  result 
of  more  than  a  year's  review  and  analysis 
of  back  injury  cases  in  conjunction  with 
the  continuing  long-range  study  of  the 
law's  administration  and  operation  in  New 
York  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Work- 
men's Compensation  of  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association,  is  being  issued  in 
book  form,  titled  "Low  Back  Pain  in 
Industry."  The  Association  is  making 
copies  available  to  the  public  at  $1.50  each. 
The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  is  located  at  99  Church 
Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


A  Peek  at  My  Future  in  Nalley 
Valley  is  the  title  of  a  new  pension  plan 
booklet  published  by  Nalley's,  Inc., 
Tacoma,  Washington.  The  16-page  publica- 
tion is  printed  in  red  and  black.  It  is 
illustrated  with  amusing  drawings  that 
make  their  point  effectively.  Each  feature 
of  the  plan  is  explained  with  a  four  line 
jingle,  a  drawing,  and  in  some  cases,  a  few 
pertinent  figures.  The  explanations  are 
clear,  easy  to  understand  and  remember. 
Typical  jingle:  on  the  page  labelled  My 
Death  Benefits,  "A  funeral  held  right  down 
by  the  sea,  the  star  of  the  cast  turns  out  to 
be  me.  My  family's  protected,  they'll  get 
lots  of  cash.  To  good  old  St.  Peter  this 
may  be  the  pass."  The  layout  in  the 
booklet  is  excellent,  with  plenty  of  white 
space,  and  nice  color  printing.  An  effective 
employee  publication. 


Concern  Over  Unemployment  has 
been  rising.  That  this  should  occur  during 
a  period  of  general  prosperity  calls  for  a 
fresh  diagnosis.  Has  the  labor  force  been 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  investment 
in  job-making  facilities?  Is  there  a  scarcity 


of  investment  funds?  Are  there  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  creation  of  new  jobs?  A  new 
pamphlet,  Investment  for  Jobs,  attempts  to 
answer  these  questions.  It  is  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  Economic 
Research  Department  of  the  Chamber  pre- 
pared the  material.  According  to  the  pam- 
phlet our  labor  force  will  soon  be  growing 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  per  year. 
In  addition,  the  rise  of  efficiency  and  the 
release  of  workers  from  declining  industries 
adds  many  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  for  whom  new  jobs  must  be  found. 
In  order  to  make  possible  the  necessary  in- 
vestment in  job-making  facilities,  action 
along  the  following  lines  is  recommended: 
i)  more  workable  labor  laws;  i)  less  gov- 
ernment control  of  business;  3)  political  and 
opinion  climate  more  favorable  to  business; 
4)  elimination  of  subsidies  and  government 
commercial  and  industrial-type  enterprises 
leading  to  unfair  competition;  5)  re-exami- 
nation of  the  practices  and  investment  poli- 
cies of  trustees,  trust  funds  and  insurance 
companies  to  see  if  they  are  unduly  restric- 
tive, 6)  substantial  expansion  of  investment 
trusts;  7)  widespread  multiplication  of  risk 
capital  institutions.  Finally,  the  pamphlet 
recommends  that  government  reduce  ex- 
penditures, lower  income  taxes;  tax  per- 
sons with  highly  fluctuating  income  on  in- 
come averaged  over  a  number  of  years;  hold 
the  corporation  income  tax  rate  against  any 
further  increase,  and  work  toward  gradual 
reduction;  and  reduce  the  capital  gains  tax. 


The  Problems  of  Organizing  Older 
Workers  in  the  Building  Industry  in 
England  are  presented  in  the  third  report, 
published  by  the  Nuffield  Foundation,  on 
the  later  working  life  in  the  building  in- 
dustry. The  report  concludes  that  the 
building  industr)'  as  a  whole  seems  fairly 
well  adapted  to  give  elderly  men  a  chance 
of  remaining  in  employment,  provided 
they  are  carefully  distributed  throughout 
the  full  range  of  building  jobs  and  con- 
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tracts.  There  is  otherwise  bound  to  be  a 
steady  loss  to  the  industry  of  men  who  are 
still  reasonably  effective.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  re-deployment  of  older  men  within  the 
industry  would  require  planning  and  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The 
report  is  written  by  F.  Le  Gros  Clark, 
M.A.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nuf- 
field Foundation,  Nuffield  Lodge,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W.i. 


Productivity  and  the  Human  Ele- 
ment, a  collection  of  solutions  worked  out 
by  individual  companies  to  problems  of 
day-to-day  operation,  has  been  published 
by  the  Research  Institute  of  America,  589 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Ideas  for 
increasing  production  and  profits  by  at- 
tention to  the  human  element  in  business 
are  drawn  from  108  companies  which  re- 
ceived the  Institute's  first  Awards  for 
Merit.  The  78-page  booklet  describes  how 
these  firms  overcame  problems  ranging 
from  absenteeism  and  alcoholism  to  reloca- 
tion of  a  whole  plant.  It  tells  how  they 
cut  costs,  raised  morale,  handled  griev- 
ances, improved  safety  measures.  Other 
ideas  concern  benefit  plans,  plant  com- 
munications, management  development, 
training  and  work  measurement.  These  are 
the  experiences  of  such  firms  as  General 
Mills,  Douglas  Aircraft,  Kraft  Foods, 
Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical,  Goodall 
Rubber,  Reynolds  Alloys,  Standard  Regis- 
ter, American  Box  Board,  and  British- 
American  Oil  Companies.  The  study  was 
prepared  for  members  of  the  Institute's 
human  relations  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  develop  managers  and  improve 
all  levels  of  management. 


Employee  Personnel  Practices  in 
Colleges  and  Universities  is  the  title  of  a 
survey  recently  completed  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association.  The  190-page  mim- 
eographed book  gives  information  on 
wage   and    salary    administration,    recruit- 


ment, testing,  and  placement,  training  and 
promotions,  benefits  and  conditions  of 
employment.  A  total  of  105  colleges  and 
universities  participated  in  the  smrvey.  The 
survey  is  comprehensive  and  should  be 
useful  to  personnel  officers  in  the  academic 
world.  It  was  prepared  by  Frank  F.  Morris 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and 
is  the  third  of  its  kind.  L.  H.  Glander  is 
president  of  the  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association.  He  is  at  Michigan 
State  College. 


The  University  of  Illinois  has  Pub- 
lished a  Report  of  the  Office  of  Non- 
academic  Personnel  for  1953-54.  The 
report  consists  of  90  mimeographed  pages, 
and  is  made  primarily  by  means  of  graphs. 
The  office  deals  with  some  4,600  people 
performing  over  500  different  classes  of 
work.  A  wide  variety  of  information  about 
these  people  has  been  tabulated  under  such 
headings  as:  distribution  and  growth  of 
the  nonacademic  staff;  selection;  educa- 
tional qualification;  age  groups;  physical 
examination  grades;  promotions;  length  of 
service  and  turnover;  training  and  educa- 
tion; employee  welfare;  hidden  payroll 
(vacation,  benefit,  funeral  leave,  etc.); 
salary  and  wage  administration;  civil 
service;  collective  bargaining  and  employee 
relations.  Donald  E.  Dickason  is  the 
director  of  the  office. 


Industrial  Conflict  and  its  Media- 
tion is  discussed  by  Clark  Kerr  in  a  pam- 
phlet  published   by   the   Institute   of  In- 
dustrial   Relations    of   the    University    of 
California.  The  study  was  originally  pub- 
lished     in     the     American     Journal     of 
Sociology,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  reprints 
published  by  the  Institute.  Mr.  Kerr  con- 
cludes that  industrial  conflict  may  be  af- 
fected by  reducing  the  sources  of  mutual      J 
discontent;  by  reducing  the  power  to  make       ■ 
decisions  through  control  of  one  party  by 
the  other  or  of  both  by  the  state,  or  by      J 
facilitating  the  making  and  implementing 
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of  decisions  to  act  nonviolently;  and  by 
channeling  the  conflict  along  the  least 
destructive  lines.  Strategical  mediation,  by 
the  advance  creation  of  favorable  situa- 
tions, can  help  minimize  industrial  conflict. 
The  pamphlet  is  scholarly  and  makes  full 
use  of  footnotes.  Single  copies  are  free.  They 
may  be  had  from  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations,  loi  California  Hall,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  4,  California. 


Company  Health  Programs  for  Ex- 
ecutives ARE  Definitely  on  the  Increase, 
according  to  the  findings  of  a  study  of  the 
health  programs  of  no  companies,  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  NICE  finds  that  the  greatest 
growth  in  executive  health  programs  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  cooperating  companies  make 
the  periodic  physical  examination  a  volun- 
tary procedure   and    the    majority    report 


about  90%  participation  by  executives  on 
this  basis.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  com- 
panies surveyed  report  satisfaction  with 
their  executive  health  programs.  Many 
companies  mention  the  number  of  execu- 
tives who  have  received  early  remedial 
treatment  for  conditions  first  revealed  in  a 
periodic  physical  examination.  Equally 
beneficial  is  the  clean  bill  of  health  with 
which  a  great  many  executives  emerge 
from  an  examination.  Some  companies  that 
have  continued  their  programs  over  a 
period  of  years  find  that  executives  who 
have  had  periodic  health  examinations  are 
likely  to  be  in  better  physical  condition 
than  those  who  are  examined  for  the  first 
time.  The  title  of  the  study  is  "Company 
Health  Programs  for  Executives,"  (studies 
in  personnel  policy  No,  147)  by  Doris  M. 
Thompson,  division  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration. National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation  of  New  York,  has  just 
started  a  new  employee  magazine  for  some 
6,000  employees  in  the  Chemical  Divisions 
of  the  company.  The  new  magazine,  called 
Flask,  is  designed  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  employees  in  a  multi-plant,  multi- 
division  situation.  The  publication  is 
supplemented  with  plant  publications  to 
cover  items  of  immediate  personal  interest 
to  plant  people.  Alan  Thompson  is  the 
editor  of  the  most  attractive  83^"  by  11", 
24-page  magazine.  It  is  published  bi- 
monthly. The  last  page  of  the  January- 
February  issue  tells  what  future  FMC 
Flasks  will  contain.  "Essentially,  it  will 
hold  information  about  ourselves  and  our 
organization.  The  Fairfield  story,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
presenting  an  over-all  view  of  each  chemical 
division.  Features  like  'What  are  little 
plastisol    dolls    made    of?"    and    'Hugos 


Holidays'  will  provide  a  closer  look  at  our 
products  and  our  people.  In  addition  there 
will  be  material  on  the  Machinery  division 
or  on  aspects  of  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation  as  a  whole,  such  as 
the  M.I.T.  Overseas  Fellowship  report. 
'Meeting  at  Buffalo'  represents  still  another 
kind  of  recurring  feature  that  will  convey 
something  of  the  inter-workings  of  FMC 
Chemical  Divisions.  There  will  be  features 
on  other  happenings  in  all  phases  of  our 
operations  and  wherever  Chemical  Divi- 
sions people  are  located.  There  are  more 
than  5,000  of  us.  We  operate  31  plants  and 
mines  located  in  16  different  states,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  ..."  The  goals  outlined  look 
good  to  us,  and  we  wish  the  new  publica- 
tion a  future  of  solid  achievement.  Flask  is 
off  to  a  good  start. 


United    Merchants    and    Manufac- 
turers,  Inc.,   face  a  situation  very   like 
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that  of  the  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  in  publishing  the  Marxman. 
Sidney  W.  Koran,  personnel  manager,  says 
the  Marxman  is  published  only  for  the 
approximately  z,ooo  employees  of  the 
executive  offices  of  UM&M  and  the 
subsidiary  companies  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  magazine's  masthead.  The  other 
xo,ooo  employees  of  UM&M  are  not 
covered  by  this  particular  publication.  The 
editor  devotes  about  90%  of  his  time  to 
the  publication;  editing,  photography,  and 
make-ready  for  the  offset  photographer.  The 
staff  listed  in  the  masthead  includes 
reporters,  a  sports  writer,  and  an  artist. 
The  2.,ooo  employees  are  located  as  follows ; 
1,600  in  seven  New  York  City  locations; 
Z50  in  Englewood  N.  Y.,  and  150  in  such 
cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Seattle,  etc.  The  company  is  in  the  textile 
business. 


The  Sun  Oil  Company  publishes  a  16- 
page  newspaper  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  for 
its  employees.  John  W.  Cahill  Jr.  is  the 
editor.  The  paper  is  packed  with  pictures 
and  news.  Unusually  alert  reporters  must  be 
responsible  for  the  wide  coverage  of 
employee  activities  away  from  work. 
Employee  wives  who  worked  on  a  polio 
drive  are  mentioned;  employees  who  helped 
produce  a  play  in  their  community  are 
named,  as  is  an  employee  who  was  made  a 
director  of  a  bank.  A  three-page  section 
gives  the  news  from  the  Sun  Refinery  in 
Toledo.  The  Sun  Refinery  News  is  the  name 
of  the  newspaper.  The  company  also 
publishes  a  handsome  magazine.  Our  Sun. 
William  H.  Burns  is  the  editor,  with 
offices  in  Philadelphia.  The  magazine 
carries  stories  of  more  general  interest, 
about  the  product  and  plants.  An  amusing 
article  in  the  winter  issue  describes  the 
battle  of  a  Sun  warehouseman  against  the 
seagulls  that  bombard  Sun  property  with 
shells. 


Story  was  used  by  the  editor  of  Better 
Living,  employee  magazine  of  E.  I.  DuPont 
De  Nemours  and  Company,  in  the  January- 
February  issue.  Employees  are  pictured 
looking  through  various  instruments:  a 
refractometer,  a  safety-glass  shield,  a  mag-  | 
nifying  glass,  a  lens  system,  an  engineer's 
transit,  a  dot  enlarger,  an  opthalmoscope, 
a  camera  lens,  a  stroboscopic  tachometer, 
binoculars,  a  jeweler's  loupe  and  a  cathe- 
tometer.  Pictured  below  are  the  objects 
they  saw,  unlabelled.  The  answers  are 
printed  separately.  Nice  quiz  game.  The 
reader  is  given  a  good  look  at  the  career 
scientist,  in  the  same  issue.  Five  pages  of 
pictures  and  text  tell  the  story.  "To  look 
into  the  environment  of  a  representative 
group  of  scientists  in  industry.  Better 
Living  turned  to  the  Class  of  1939  and 
surveyed  in  detail  those  men  who  received 
Ph.D.  degrees  that  year  and  came  to  Du 
Pont  to  do  research."  President  Crawford 
H.  Greenewalt  is  quoted  as  saying,  "In 
science,  as  in  economics  and  politics,  there 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  tendency  to 
minimize  the  function  and  the  importance 
of  individualism.  But  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  industrial  laboratories  or 
with  the  university  campus,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how 
elaborate  our  facilities,  or  how  highly 
organized  our  programs,  research  progress 
is  still  the  product  of  human  ingenuity  and 
depends  for  its  success  upon  individual 
achievement."  Leavitt  S.  White  is  the 
editor  of  Better  Living,  published  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


A    Good    Gimmick    for    a    Picture 


Another  Idea  for  Picturing  Em- 
ployees was  successfully  used  in  the  Esso 
Manhattan.  A  picture  story  of  the  oldest 
car  pool  in  use  by  Esso  employees  was 
featured  in  the  February  issue.  A  two-page 
spread  shows  the  car  pool  in  operation.  The 
story  starts  out,  "As  gasoline  supplies 
became  more  plentiful  after  World  War  II 
car  pools  began  to  grow  in  number.  Walter 
Schmidt,  Penola,  was  one  of  the  founders 
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of  a  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.  to  Rockefeller 
Center  car  pool  started  in  1947.  It  is  still  in 
operation."  The  car  is  pictured  along  its 
route,  as  it  picks  up  members  of  the  pool, 
as  it  leaves  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  and  as  it 
arrives  at  its  destination.  The  Esso  Man- 
hattan is  published  for  Esso  employees 
in  New^  York  by  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Nev^f  Jersey)  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  xo. 

Positions  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Pebsonnbl  Selbction,  Evaluation,  Rbseabch:  15  years 
responsible  experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Married.  No 
children.  Ph.D.  Presently  employed  but  available  for  chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Interview  or  resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  317. 


Trainino  Director:  Practical  experience  in  phases  of  ma- 
chine shop,  sheet  metal,  welding,  foundry,  wood  trades  and 
drafting.  Planned,  wrote  and  developed  training  programs. 
Extensive  conference  leading  in  management  and  executive 
development  programs.  Worked  in  positions  calling  for  ad- 
ministrative ability  BS  &  MA  degrees  in  vocational  and 
personnel  areas.  Indnstrial  trade  experience.  Married.  Age  36. 
Resume.  Reply  Box  318. 


Pbesonnel  Manaobr  or  Assistant  in  medium-sized  or  small 
company.  Experienced  in  salary  administration,  recruiting, 
and  testing.  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  with  graduate 
work  in  several  fields.  Age  38,  married,  one  child.  Will  re- 
locate. Reply  Box  32.9. 


Twenty-six  Years  Old.  Married — one  child.  Just  resigned 
from  the  Air  Force  after  three  years  of  commissioned  service 
as  a  chief  psychologist.  Received  a  direct  commission  as  a 
result  of  master's  degree  and  former  professional  experience. 
Considerable  experience  in  personality  evaluation,  counseling 
and  personnel  administration.  Would  like  to  be  considered 
for  a  training  program  in  industrial  relations,  management 
consultation,  or  management  training  program.  Am  a  neo- 
phyte in  industry,  but  desire  to  continue  formalized  education 
during  training  program.  Willing  to  travel  during  training 
period.  Personable,  flexible,  and  willing  to  learn.  Enjoy  con- 
tact with  others.  Reply  Box  330. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Personnel  Assistant:  One  year 
experience  in  personnel  research,  three  years  experience  as 
personnel  administrator.  B.S.  in  Ind.  Psyc.  M.A.  in  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  Desire  position  with  good  future. 
Salary  $5,000.  Reply  Box  331. 


iNDun'RLAL  ai«d  Labor  RELATIONS:  Experienced  in  handling 
aggressive  union  in  contract  interpretation,  administration, 
and  grievance  procedure.  Well-rounded  experience  in  all 
phases  of  industrial  relations  including  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration, job  evaluation,  employment  and  employee 
services.  Veteran  of  World  War  11.  College  graduate.  Cur- 
rently employed  in  field,  seeking  to  advance  himself.  Reply 
Box  331. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Personnel  Management:  Fully 
experienced  in  union  contracts,  wage  administration,  em- 
ployment, training  and  other  major  phases.  Mature  judgment. 
Exceptional  creative  writing  ability.  Capable  of  managing 
existing  department  or  establishing  new  unit.  Presently  on 
Central  Staff  of  leading  auto  manufacturer.  Will  relocate. 
LXB  degree,  married,  31  years  old.  Reply  Box  333. 


Industslal  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportimity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Training:  Desire  position  of  increasing  responsibility  in  the 
training  area.  Experienced  in  planning  and  organizing  train- 
ing programs.  Skilled  in  conference  methods.  4  years  in- 
dustrial institution  training.  3  years  university  teaching. 
Education  includes  engineering  training.  Age  33,  married. 
Reply  Box  335. 


Wage  Administrator:  Well  seasoned  by  li  years  varied 
personnel  responsibility.  Seeks  opportunity  to  use  unusual 
analytical,  organizational  and  writing  ability.  BA  Eco- 
nomics. Age  36,  married.  Reply  Box  336. 


Management  Development,  Training  Director  or  Assist- 
ant: Thoroughly  experienced  in  organizing  and  developing 
new  training  departments  at  employee,  supervisory  and  man- 
agement levels.  Background  includes  experience  as  Training 
Department  Head,  Instructor,  Coordinating  Engineer,  meth- 
ods engineer,  instrument  maker,  machinist.  5  years  college 
with  BS  degree.  Age  34,  married.  Will  relocate.  Reply 
Box  337. 


Supervisory  Conference  Leader:  Over  4  years  diversified 
experience  in  training  situation.  Proven  ability  in  planning 
and  presenting  supervisory  development  and  employee  job 
related  training  programs.  Trained  in  human  relations, 
safety,  labor  relations,  procedures  and  fxjlicies,  plus  thorough 
knowledge  of  employment  testing,  interviewing,  screening 
and  other  industrial  relations  functions.  B.S.  degree  in  labor 
relations,  30  years  of  age.  Married,  graduate  study,  desire 
to  relocate.  Salary  commeasurate  with  ability.  Reply  Box  358. 


Personnel  Assistant:  B.\,  NL\,  Personnel  Administration, 
testing,  knowledge  legal  education,  career  minded  with 
interest  in  work  efficiency.  .\ge  19.  Nominal  experience. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  339. 


HELP  WANTED 

Benefits  Analyst — Foreign  Emplo^-ment.  College  graduate 
with  minimum  5  years'  experience  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tering an  industrial  benefits  program.  Give  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please  in- 
clude telephone  number.  Write:  Recruiting  Supervisor,  Box 
50,  Arabian  American  Oil  Gjmpany,  505  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  2.1,  N.  Y. 


Supervisory  Trainer.  University  graduate  capable  of  con- 
ducting conferences  on  the  principles  of  supervision  and 
management.  Should  have  broad  experience  in  training  con- 
ference leaders,  and  in  the  use  of  role  playing  and  case  study 
methods.  For  company's  Training  Department  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Give  full  particulars  regarding  personal  history  and 
work  experience.  Please  include  telephone  number.  Write: 
Recruiting  Supervisor,  Box  51,  Arabian  American  Oil  Com- 
pany, 505  Park  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Pbssonnbl  Assistant:  Integrated  West  Coast  Manufacturer 
of  Paperboard  and  packaging  materials  has  opening  for  an 
assistant  personnel  manager  in  one  of  its  California  plants. 
Man  wanted  who  is  interested  in  advancing  in  an  expanding 
company.  College  education,  with  some  experience  in  selec- 
tion. Age  range  to  31.  Reply  to  J.  Connolly,  Box  3611,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Communications  and  Training:  Industrial  magazine  or 
community  newspaper  writing,  editing  experience  plus 
proven  ability  to  organize  and  direct  industrial  training  pro- 
grams. Associated  personnel  experience  helpful.  Age  15-55. 
Degree.  Opportunity  to  advance  with  well-established  grow- 
ing electrical  manufacturer  in  small  midwest  community. 
Profit  sharing  incentives  in  addition  salary,  merit  increase. 
Write  details — age,  education,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Confidential.  Reply  J.  M.  Arndt,  Employment  Manager, 
A.  B.  Chance  Co.  Centralia,  Mo. 


Personnel  Administration — Research  or  Training:  3 
years  part  time  consultant  to  industry  (including  construction 
of  selection  tests,  rating  scales,  morale  studies,  executive 
development  programs,  etc.)  i  years  college  teaching  (in- 
dustrial Psych.,  Test  Construction  and  Human  Relations),  2. 
years  research  on  methods  of  changing  executive  behavior. 
PhD  in  Industrial  Psych.  Age  34— married — i  children. 
Reply  Box  340. 

Training  Staff  Position:  Applicant  is  30  with  chemical 
plant  background  and  BS  degree.  5  years  experience  in  plan- 
ning, supervision  and  teaching  mechanical,  supervisory  and 
management  skills  to  industrial  employees.  College  teaching 
experience.  Seeking  position  with  broad  future  in  personnel 
field.  Willing  to  start  in  line  assignment.  Reply  Box  341. 

Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant;  ii  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  and  Safety  Director  :  6  years  of  extensive  person- 
nel administration  experience.  Successful  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  Director  of  Personnel  and  Safety  Department  of  plant 
employing  over  600.  Employed  but  seeking  new  challenge. 
Age  30,  married — degree.  Southwest  preferred  but  not  es- 
sential. Resume/interview  at  your  request.  Reply  Box  343. 


Personnel  Administration:  4  years  well-rounded  personnel 
experience  as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  two-man  depart- 
ment of  leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  employing  600. 
B.S.  degree  and  M.B.A.  (Temple  Univ.,  June  '55)  in  industrial 
relations.  Age  16,  married,  one  child,  will  relocate.  Desire 
challenging  position.  Reply  Box  344. 


Industrial  Relations:  Ten  years  experience  as  personnel  ad- 
ministrator, working  with  company  and  union  officials  with 
special  emphasis  on  promotion  of  a  job  evaluation  program. 
Five  years  experience  as  power  engineer  and  ten  years  as 
union  official.  Is  presently  employed.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  345. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-fhght  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modern  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  1  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Labor  Relations  and  Personnel  Administration:  10 
years  experience,  wage  and  salary  administration,  job  evalu- 
ation, union  negotiations,  wage  statistics,  time  and  motion 
studies,  wage  incentive  systems,  economic  statistics,  train- 
ing, personnel  administration.  B.S.  (West  Point)  General 
Engineering,  M.A.  (Columbia)  Education.  Married,  1  chil- 
dren. Age  31.  Present  earnings  $7,000.  Reply  Box  312..  I 

Industrial  Relations  Manager:  Presently  employed  in 
Pennsylvania.  Desires  to  relocate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or 
the  Mountain  States  area.  Broad  experience  in  management 
organization  and  administration,  labor  relations,  employee 
benefits,  salary  and  wage  administration,  etc.  Thorough  back- 
ground in  Atomic  Energy  regulations  and  policy.  Age  35, 
married.  BA  Liberal  Arts.  Present  salary  $10,000.  Rcsumd  on 
request.  Reply  Box  317. 


Personnel  Administrator:  B.S.  Engr.  (Yale  University) 
graduate  work  in  Industrial  Personnel  Mgmt.  (Columbia 
University)  Veteran.  Married.  10  years  experience  with 
Federal  Government  (Technical  employment).  Would  like 
opportunity  in  industry.  Reply  Box  314. 

(See  other  ads  on  page  jg). 
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Six  Changes  That  Aflfect 

Supervisors'  Job  Planning 

L.  Reed  Clark 


Sociometric  Data  Used  to  Counsel 

a  Sensitive  Man:  A  Case  Study 

B.  J.  Speroff 


'Wipe  Out  Waste"  Drive  Worked 
Otto  A.  Silha 


Government  Office  People 
Eager  for  Job  Training 
Quint  in  Warwick  Guerin 


Exit  Interviews:  Do  They  Pay? 
Leslie  This 


Just  Looking,  Thank  You 
Four  Short  Pieces 


Employer  Payments  for 
Employee  Security 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY,  1929-1953 


Employer  payments  for  employee  security  in  private  in- 
dustry increased  from  i%  of  the  wage  and  salary  bill  in 
1919  to  almost  6%  in  1953. 

The  cost  to  industry  has  climbed  from  less  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  almost  $10  billion.  By  far  the  largest 
share  of  employer  payments  now  goes  to  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds. 

Thanks  to  The  Conference  Board,  whose  source  was  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
copyrighted  chart,  number  981  in  their  "Road  Maps  of 
Industry"  series. 
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Conference  Calendar 

JUNE 

IX-I5     Dayton,  Ohio.  Dayton-Biltmore  Hotel. 

National  Industrial  Recreation  Association.  National  Conference.  John  W.  Ful- 
ton, Exec.  Secry.  NIRA,  2.03  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  i,  III. 

15-17     Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ambassador  Hotel. 

The  American  Society  of  Training  Directors,  nth  Annual  Conference.  Ralph  E. 
Wohlford,  Publicity  Committee,  15 104  El  Soneto  Drive,  Whittier,  Calif. 

19  to      Pasadena,  Calif. 

July  I  California  Institute  of  Technology.  8th  Annual  Summer  Conferences  on  Personnel 
Administration  and  Managerial  Development.  Robert  D.  Gray,  Director, 
Industrial  Relations  Section,  Calif.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

X7-30     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan.  Eighth  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  Division  of 
Gerontology,  15 10  Rackham  Bldg.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

JULY 

ly-xo     Iowa  City,  Iowa.  State  University  of  Iowa 

College  and  University  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Donald  E. 
Dickason,  Executive  Secretary,  %  University  of  Illinois,  809  S.  Wright 
St.,  Champaign,  111. 

XO-X3     Silver  Bay-On-Lake-George,  New  York 

Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  37th  Annual  Session. 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Mottram,  Chairman,  %  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 
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S^Ut<n  to^  '^cade^:- 


Sometimes — in   a   pessimistic   moment 

— I  feel  that  I  AM  A  SuCKER  FOR  PERSONNEL 

Conferences.  All  I  have  to  do  to  get  over 
that  feeling  is  to  go  to  one,  and  I  have  been 
to  a  number  of  them  recently.  The  last  one 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  held  at  the  Brown 
Hotel  in  Louisville. 

I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  use  in  be- 
ing delicate  about  it.  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  newspaper  industry  is 
backward,  so  far  as  personnel  relations  are 
concerned.  That  impression  is  not  lessened 
by  noting  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
newspapers  in  America  were  not  present 
and  many  have  no  personnel  relations  de- 
partment even  though  employing  thousands 
of  people.  Their  names  are  not  even  found 
in  a  membership  list  of  the  NPRA. 

After  this  pessimistic  start  I  want  to 
back-track.  The  group  that  attended  the 
1955  NPRA  conference  were  a  mighty  lively 
lot.  The  prime  movers  of  the  Association, 
and  of  this  annual  conference  in  particular, 
have  long  been  a  handful  of  enthusiasts, 
notably  Paul  Bell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror,  Dick  Slocum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  Ed  Pelz  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  was  able  to  be  present  for  only  a  part 
of  one  day  but  the  meeting  which  impressed 
me  the  most  was  conducted  by  Ed  Pelz 
under  the  title  "What  Profit  Is  There  in 
Sound  Wage  and  Salary  Administration?" 
Ed  made  some  verj'  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
subject  as  groundwork  and  then  got  the 
audience  "into  the  act."  After  the  first  10 
or  II  minutes  the  discussion  proceeded  in 
good  order,  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  Each  person  who  spoke  contributed 
some  experience  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
listeners  and  Ed's  chairmanship  was  a  skill- 
ful contribution  to  good  discussion. 

If  the  number  of  personnel  specialists 


was  low,  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  many 
managers  were  there — fully  half  ot  the 
audience  were  publishers,  editors,  general 
managers  and  business  managers.  The  tone 
of  the  conference  and  the  keen  interest  of 
the  participants  is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
what's  ahead  for  NPRA  and  the  newspaper 
industry. 


"Indianapolis  }8  years  after  '  should  be  the 
title  of  my  most  recent  visit  there.  I  began  married 
life  there  that  many  years  ago  and  it  ivas  im- 
pressive to  see  how  the  old  town  has  grown  up  in 
the  interval.  It  is  a  handsome  city  and  has  more 
good,  wide  streets  than  almost  any  city  you  can 
name.  It  reminds  me  of  Washington  in  that 
respect.  Some  years  ago  a  Philadelphia  friend 
who  had  always  lived  on  our  narrow  streets  was 
sent  to  Washington.  He  returned  after  several 
years  there  and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it  he  said,  "It's  all  right,  but  you  spend  too 
much  time  walking  across  the  streets." 


As  THE  Old  Prospector  Said,  "There's 
Gold  In  Them  Thar  Hills".  This  may  be 
said,  too,  of  the  fine  qualities  usually  ex- 
hibited by  handicapped  persons  who  have 
been  able  to  find  employment.  As  a  rule 
such  persons  compensate  for  their  handicap 
by  exceptional  fidelity  to  their  jobs. 

I  received  a  terrific  jolt  the  other  morn- 
ing while  watching  my  morning  eye-opener 
program,  Dave  Garroway.  He  showed  a 
short  film  telling  the  story  of  a  company 
which  calls  itself  Abilities,  Inc.,  located 
somewhere  on  Long  Island,  and  having  a 
work  force  composed  entirely  of  handi- 
capped people.  The  film  showed  numerous 
employees  at  work  despite  all  kinds  of 
handicaps,  some  of  them  quite  severe. 

The  strongest  impression  was  made  by 
a  Negro  girl  who  had  neither  sight,  hearing 
nor  voice,  hut  who  did  have  a  lively  ex- 
pression which  was  stimulated  when  the 
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foreman  talked  to  her  by  writing  on  her 
hand.  The  effect  of  her  personality  was 
electric  on  the  T.V.  viewer. 

This  is  one  more  reminder  of  the  im- 
mense resources  available  to  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  adjust  suitable  jobs  to 
the  capabilities  of  handicapped  people. 


If  you  go  to  Tarn  fa  or  M.iami,  don't  fail 
to  see  the  game  of  Jai  Alai.  Perhaps  you  saw  it 
described  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  new  magazine. 
Sports  Illustrated.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fastest 
game  in  the  world  and  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch. 
I  am  afraid  the  popularity  of  the  game  rests  in 
part  on  the  pari-mutuel  betting  system,  although 
I  must  conjess  it  did  me  no  good. 


Dollar  pancakes  are  the  specialty  of  the 
coffee  shop  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach  in  Kansas 
City.  They  are  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  or  a 
little  larger  and  have  to  be  tasted  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 


The  Case  Method  is  familiar  to  all 
Training  Men  and  has  in  many  situations 
proven  an  ideal  medium  for  encouraging 
members  of  the  training  group  to  involve 
themselves  directly  with  the  problem.  The 
case  method  was  developed  at  Harvard  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  their  primary  training 
methods,  especially  for  advanced  students. 

Harvard's  neighbor,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  the  scene  of  a 
variation  which  its  sponsor  Paul  Pigors 
calls  "the  incident  process".  Instead  of 
using  an  entire  case  as  the  starting  point,  he 
uses  a  single  and  relatively  isolated  incident. 
This  is  given  to  the  conference  group,  who 
are  invited  to  ask  questions  in  order  to  find 
the  relevant  facts  surrounding  the  incident; 
locations,  persons  involved  besides  those 
immediately  named,  company  policy  bear- 
ing on  the  incident,  and  anything  else  that 
will  serve  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the 
setting  in  which  the  incident  took  place 
and  the  causes  leading  up  to  it. 

Someone  is  then  invited  to  make  a  sum- 
mary of  all  facts  known  to  this  point  and 


each  individual  reports  his  solution  in 
writing.  The  conference  leader  divides  the 
solutions  into  groups — since,  as  a  rule, 
only  a  few  different  solutions  are  likely  to 
be  found. 

Each  group — those  having  the  same 
solution — meets  separately  to  discuss  the 
reason  for  their  conclusion  and  elect  a 
leader  to  present  their  views.  All  groups 
join  together  again  and  the  leaders  present 
their  findings.  A  general  discussion  follows. 

A  number  of  advantages  of  the  process 
become  evident  as  soon  as  you  see  it  in 
operation.  The  most  important  one  is  the 
necessity  for  every  member  of  the  group  to 
do  his  own  thinking  and  to  contribute  his 
ideas  to  a  group  solution.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  problem  of  trying  to  imderstand 
the  complex  situation  by  reading  about  it. 
The  incident  itself  is  very  briefly  stated  and 
the  remaining  facts  making  up  the  entire 
situation  are  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Pigors  proved  adept  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  incident  process,  ably  assisted 
by  his  wife,  Faith  Pigors.  I  had  heard  about 
this  training  method  but  had  never  seen  it 
used  until  a  recent  conference  held  in 
Washington.  This  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Inc., 
with  whom  most  Personnel  Journal  readers 
will  be  acquainted.  As  their  guest,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  interesting  dem- 
onstration of  a  method  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  prove  helpful  to  many  training  people. 
It  is  adapted  to  training  at  all  levels  and 
operates  with  a  minimum  of  mechanism. 


The  best  steak  I  have  had  since  my  last 
visit  to  Omaha  was  at  El  Bolero,  a  popular 
restaurant  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  Several 
visits  have  proven  their  consistent  high  quality. 


How  Big  a  Percentage  of  Your  New 
Employees  are  friends  or  relatives  of  people 
on  your  payroll?  If  the  percentage  is  high, 
this  surely  indicates  that  your  people 
consider  your  "shop"  a  good  place  to 
work  and  you  can  be  proud  of  it.  Waverly 
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Press  and  The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co., 
who  print  and  mail  this  magazine,  ob- 
viously are  proud  that  2.1%  of  their  hires 
for  their  Baltimore  plant  last  year  were 
attracted  by  their  own  people.  The  story 
appears  in  The  Kalends,  issued  jointly  by 
the  two  companies. 

A  pie  chart  in  the  vest-pocket  magazine 
shows  these  percentages  for  the  various 
recruitment  sources:  Maryland  State  Em- 
ployment Service,  x^%;  friends  and  rela- 
tives, 11%;  Department  of  Education,  12.%; 
returned  employees,  11%;  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  9.5%;  miscellaneous,  9.5%; 
classified  ads,  8%.  If  readers  care  to  give 
us  comparable  figures  about  their  experi- 
ence it  might  be  interesting. 

The  story  in  Kalends,  written  by 
Myrtle  M.  Nichols,  director  of  personnel, 
is  mainly  concerned  with  recruitment  of 
workers  for  the  company's  printing  plant 
at  Easton,  Maryland,  which  was  started 
from  scratch  a  few  years  ago.  Easton  is  a 
small  town  in  a  rural  setting  and  presented 
a  quite  different  recruitment  problem  from 
that  in  Baltimore. 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service  remains  the  chief  source. 
The  local  Employment  Service  office  ac- 
cepted applications  earmarked  for  Waverly 
Press  only;  applicants  were  screened  and 
misfits  eliminated  without  Waverly  even 
knowing  it.  The  office  administered  apti- 
tude tests  and  referred  the  papers  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  Baltimore.  Some  were 
then  asked  to  come  to  the  central  personnel 
office  in  Baltimore  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense; others  were  interviewed  at  Easton. 
After  all  tests  and  friendly  get-acquainted 
conversations,  the  prospective  employee 
must  finally  be  accepted  by  the  plant  man- 
ager and  the  foreman  under  whom  he  will 
work. 

One  feature  of  Waverly 's  employment 
practices  has  been  commented  on  before  in 
this  column.  "No  discussion  of  manpower 
recruitment  and  utilization,"  says  Mrs. 
Nichols,   "can  end  without  consideration 


of  those  vast  untapped  resources  to  be  found 
everywhere  among  groups  all  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  by-passed.  .  .  .  Wav- 
erly Press  has  long  interested  itself  in  some 
of  these.  The  Negro,  the  aging,  and  the 
physically  handicapped  have  been  of  special 
concern.  The  way  this  policy  translates 
from  urban  to  rural  practice  is  worth 
noting.  At  least  two  Negroes  are  within 
sight  of  a  journeyman  goal  of  equal  stand- 
ing with  a  craftsman  in  any  department; 
others  have  prospects  of  attaining  the  same 
distinction.  .  .  .  The  handicapped  are  a 
point  of  special  pride  ...  it  is  a  matter  of 
what  they  have  that  counts,  rather  than 
what  they  have  not;  this  principle  is 
applied  universally  in  our  recruitment  and 
selection  processes." 

I  think  it's  fitting  that  a  personnel 
publication  should  be  printed  by  a  com- 
pany that  follows  such  enlightened  per- 
sonnel practices.  Besides,  they  do  a  good 
job! 


A  Recent  Survey  by  the  Department 
OF  Labor  shows  that  one  in  every  six  office 
workers  in  major  United  States  cities  is 
now  covered  by  union  contract.  In  several 
cities  the  percentage  is  much  higher, 
notably  in  Detroit  where  it  exceeds  xo%. 

Do  you  know  what  are  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  union  organization 
among  office  workers?  Are  you  keeping  in- 
formed so  that  you  can  take  appropriate 
action  before  you  are  forced  to  do  it? 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  union  or- 
ganization in  itself  is  objectionable,  but 
does  it  not  most  often  originate  from  the 
desire  of  employees  to  secure  gains  which 
they  cannot  obtain  in  any  other  way? 
Probably  all  of  us  should  keep  informed  on 
the  movement  and  on  the  causes  of  white- 
collar  unionization,  regardless  of  our  at- 
titudes on  the  subject. 


Six  Changes  That  Affect 
Supervisors'  Job  Planning 


IT  is  possible  for  the  supervisor  to  perform 
his  day-to-day  work  in  a  routine  way. 
He  can  process  the  goods  which  he  finds  in 
his  department  in  the  morning,  answer 
problems  which  arise,  call  it  a  day  and  go 
home.  However,  he'll  do  a  better  job  and 
make  better  progress  personally  if  he  plans 
his  work  from  an  analysis  of  his  own  par- 
ticular position. 

Proper  planning  requires,  first,  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  really 
exists.  Second,  it  requires  the  determination 
of  a  mode  of  action  resulting  from  the  analy- 
sis. Third,  a  willingness  is  needed  to  follow 
the  program  which  has  been  determined  to 
be  desirable.  In  this  paper  I  shall  make  my 
major  consideration  the  adequate  analysis 
of  the  situation. 

At  the  risk  of  either  heresy  or  over- 
simplification, I  suggest  that  an  analysis  of 
the  present-day  average  supervisor's  job  in 
relation  to  its  processing  and  problem  solv- 
ing aspects  will  disclose  six  factors  which 
have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  job.  The 
average  supervisor  and  the  members  of  high 
management  generally  do  not  fully  recog- 
nize them.  Yet,  if  the  supervisor  is  to  plan 
properly,  they  need  to  be  recognized.  The 
supervisor  must  train  himself  for  his  job  in 
the  light  of,  and  to  the  extent  that,  these 
six  relatively  new  conditions,  or  factors, 
exist  in  his  particular  job. 

I  would  not  say  that  in  each  instance 
all  six  factors  are  present,  nor  would  they 
be  present  to  an  equal  degree,  but  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  them  exist  in  varying  degrees 

Adapted  from  a  talk  by  the  author  to  a  group  of 
supervisors  in  the  Stamford-Greenwich  area. 


By  L.  Reed  Clark,  Vice  President 
Clark,  Channell  Inc.  Stamford,  Conn. 


Af  best,  the  supervisor  has  a  hard  row 
to  hoe.  But  he  makes  it  unnecessarily 
hard  for  himself  if  he  doesn't  take  into 
account  certain  changes  in  employee  and 
management  attitudes  and  conditions  he 
faces  today.  The  author  reminds  us  of 
some  of  these  changes  and  assesses  their 
effects. 


for  practically  every  supervisor.  I  want  to 
state  these  six  factors  in  a  way  that  will 
promote  consideration  and  thoughtful  re- 
flection, and  not  as  the  complete  and  final 
word  on  the  subject. 

Factor  No.  i — The  scope  of  the  supervisor's 
duties  has  been  reduced  and  is  more  concentrated 
in  its  reduced  area. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  the  fore- 
man did  his  own  hiring.  The  foreman  did 
his  own  production  planning  although  he 
didn't  recognize  it  by  that  name.  He  did  his 
own  inspection,  established  and  maintained 
his  own  standard  of  quality  control.  The 
foreman  determined  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  on  the  job,  and 
rewarded  somebody  that  he  considered  a 
good  producer  with  more  money.  Having 
all  these  controls  under  his  direct  super- 
vision, he  was  the  true  master  of  his  own 
department. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  re- 
sponsibilities— and  the  list  could  be  ex- 
tended if  you  desire — have  been  transferred 
to  other  people.  This  considerably  reduces 
the  processing  responsibilities  of  the  su- 
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pervisor  and  affects  conditions  surrounding 
his  problem-solving.  It  is  not  my  intention 
now  or  later  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
changes  listed,  but  only  to  urge  recognition 
of  the  changes  as  an  accomplished  fact  in 
analyzing  the  supervisor's  job. 

Workers  Treated  Better  Today 

Factor  No.  2 — Tbe  worker  is  no  longer 
pushed.,  he  is  led.  He  is  no  longer  threatened,  he 
is  convinced.  The  worker  is  no  longer  discharged, 
he  is  subjected  to  helpful  discipline. 

This  factor  is  less  tangible,  but  that  it 
exists  cannot  be  denied.  The  whole  em- 
ployee-employer relationship  has  undergone 
a  significant  change  in  the  past  2.5  years.  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  this  change  is  decidedly 
for  the  better,  but  it  has  surely  taken  place. 

The  employee  now  looks  upon  his  job, 
to  put  it  mildly,  as  at  least  an  inferred  part- 
nership in  which  he  has  certain  rights  and 
privileges  which  did  not  exist  for  him  be- 
fore. There  was  a  time  when  the  worker  was 
pushed.  He  expected  to  be  pushed,  and 
hardly  considered  his  foreman  a  good  fore- 
man if  he  didn't  hover  over  him  as  some- 
what of  a  threat  to  his  daily  working  liveli- 
hood. The  worker  submitted  to  it  because 
it  was  an  accepted  employee-employer 
relationship. 

He  no  longer  looks  at  his  job  in  this 
way  because  conditions  have  changed.  We 
have  a  wholly  new  employee  attitude.  To 
deal  effectively  with  the  present-day  em- 
ployee requires  the  supervisor  to  be  fully 
aware  of  this  change  and  the  frame  of  mind 
with  which  the  employee  approaches  his 
daily  task. 

Factor  No.  }. — The  foreman  as  a  super- 
visor is  no  longer  "the  management"  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worker. 

If  we  accept  what  has  been  said,  this 
factor  is  easily  recognized.  At  one  time, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  with  whom  the 
employee  had  direct  dealings  was  his  super- 
visor. Now  sometimes  there  are  so  many 
management  people  in  his  department  in 


the  course  of  the  day,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
him  to  be  sure  who  his  supervisor  is.  In 
many  instances  an  employee  performs  his 
work  without  a  clear-cut  knowledge  of  who 
his  foreman  is,  to  whom  he  is  to  report 
exclusively,  or  whether  he  has  more  than 
one  boss. 

In  addition,  today's  worker  has  free 
access  to  the  personnel  department.  Many 
things  which  affect  his  relationships  in  the 
plant  he  finds  out  about  in  the  persormel 
department.  And  because  he  perhaps  gets  a 
sympathetic  ear  there,  he  likes  to  think  of 
it  as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  do  busi- 
ness. What  has  really  resulted  is  a  widened 
area  of  employer  contact  for  the  employee. 

Foreman  Stripped  of  Some   Functions 

Factor  No.  4. — The  worker  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  his  foreman  for  his  security. 

How  often  have  you  heard  an  older 
supervisor  recall  his  own  early  experience? 
It  would  probably  nm  something  like  this: 
"I  have  been  here  40  years.  Man,  I've  for- 
gotten more  about  this  place  than  most  of 
the  people  here  will  ever  know.  I  got  my 
first  job  when  John  Smith  was  foreman.  I 
came  down  every  day  for  a  week  and  hung 
around  the  place.  Finally  one  day  Smith 
said,  'Hey,  you!  I'll  put  you  to  work  at  -Loi 
an  hour,  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week' 
and  I  knew  if  I  didn't  produce  I  wouldn't 
last  the  week  out.  Those  were  really  the 
good  old  days  when  you  could  get  a  day's 
work  out  of  a  person." 

This  description  is  a  far  crj'  from 
sending  a  request  for  help  to  the  employ- 
ment office,  the  selecting  of  a  new  employee 
for  a  job  today,  the  intricate  processing  of 
the  employee  with  its  many  ramifications, 
and  finally  the  employee  ends  up  by  meeting 
somebody  who  is  called  his  "foreman". 
The  success  of  the  individual  on  the  job 
now  becomes  a  matter  of  job  placement, 
job  training,  job  adjustment,  job  transfer, 
employee  conference,  union  grievance,  and 
whatever  else  you  would  like  to  add. 
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Worker    Problems    Now    Union's 

Factor  No.  j. — The  worker's  problems  are 
no  lotiger  exclusively  individual.  They  are,  in 
many  -plants,  to  some  decree  union  problems. 

The  previous  four  factors  might  have  a 
fringe  relationship  to  the  unionization 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  two 
decades.  This  particular  factor  is  the  direct 
result  of  mass  unionization  of  the  work 
force  in  most  industr}'.  A  new  force  has 
entered  into  the  employee-employer  rela- 
tionship which  now  makes  it  a  three-sided 
affair.  In  many  cases  the  new  force  has  be- 
come the  dominating  force. 

The  union  speaks  for  both  individuals 
and  groups.  The  problems  of  the  employee 
become  problems  of  the  union.  In  many 
labor  agreements,  the  individual  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  when  it  comes  to  expressing 
himself  in  a  day-to-day  relationship  with 
the  company.  His  right  has  been  either 
delegated  to,  or  assumed  and  accepted  by,  a 
union  representative.  Consequently,  the 
problems  that  grow  out  of  an  employee- 
employer  relationship  are  no  longer  handled 
on  a  strictly  employee-employer  basis,  but 
on  a  union-employee-employcr  basis,  and 
the  individual  worker  may  or  may  not  get 
lost. 

It  is  now  the  usual  rather  than  the 
unusual  procedure  in  many  instances  for 
the  worker  to  take  his  particular  problem 
even  in  its  initial  stage  to  his  union  rep- 
resentative rather  than  to  his  supervisor, 
and  the  supervisor  can  very  easily  find 
himself  caught  between  these  two  forces. 
His  failure  to  understand  the  workings  of 
this  employee-union  relationship  will  no 
doubt  considerably  hamper  the  efficiency  of 
his  material  processing  and  disturb  his 
problem  solving. 

Factor  No.  6 — The  management-union 
relationship  has  to  some  extent  damaged  the 
worker-supervisor  relationship . 

No  company  has  ever  intentionally  at- 
tempted, or  desired,  to  damage  the  relation- 
ship between  the  employee  and  his  im- 
mediate     supervisor.       However,       those 


responsible  for  over-all  management  are 
forced  by  present  circumstances  to  consider 
the  effect  their  decisions  will  have  on  the 
union  rather  than  upon  the  individual  em- 
ployee. Consequently  some  actions  of 
management,  although  in  the  best  interests 
of  management-union  relations,  can  be 
damaging  to  the  employee-supervisor  rela- 
tionship. Management  just  can't  move  in 
two  directions  at  the  same  time,  so  it  moves 
in  the  direction  of  least  damage. 

Supervisor  Must  Adjust 

Some  people  claim  that  the  supervisor 
through  his  job  knowledge  and  through  his 
association  with  the  worker  over  a  period 
of  years  will  as  a  consequence  acquire  an 
understanding  of  human  behavior.  This 
assumption  is  untrue  and  has  proven  itself 
so  in  practice. 

What  we  really  have  as  a  result  of  the 
six  factors  which  I  have  outlined  is  a  new 
type  of  attitude  and  a  new  kind  of  behavior 
among  the  workers.  These  demand  that  the 
supervisor  adjust  himself  to  this  new  type  of 
worker  and  understand  him  in  order  that  he 
may  more  adequately  perform  his  job  of 
supervising.  This  requires  the  discarding  of 
methods  that  were  satisfactory  in  the  past, 
and  learning  different  methods  that  will 
produce  satisfactory  results  today. 

I  have  said  that  the  first  part  of  plan- 
ning is  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  we  recognize  and 
accept  the  analysis,  we  can  then  attempt  to 
determine  the  kind  of  program  that  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  middle 
management. 

As  a  director  of  industrial  relations  I 
have  always  had  a  sympathetic  ear  for  the 
plight  of  today's  supervisor.  Much  has  been 
said  of  his  difficulties — they  are  real  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  plead  his  cause  for  him. 

However,  we  cannot  deny  that  many  a 
supervisor  has,  out  of  choice,  or  out  of  his 
inability  to  adjust  himself,  or  out  of  his  un- 
willingness to  change  to  new  conditions, 
made  for  himself  much  of  the  difficulty  that 
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his  present  job  holds.  Many  new  tools  and 
devices  have  been  offered  and  the  offer  has 
gone  unaccepted.  The  supervisor  must 
become  aware  that  the  good  supervisor  of 
today  cannot  use  the  methods  of  the  good 
supervisor  of  yesterday.  Many  past  practices 
and  past  patterns  must  be  discarded  in  the 
light  of  the  different  type  of  employee 
whom  he  presently  supervises. 

The  supervisor  of  today  can  achieve 


the  recognition,  prestige,  income,  security, 
promotional  opportunity  and  job  satisfac- 
tion which  is  rightfully  his.  But  he  must 
prepare  himself  for  the  present  job  by  the 
many  means  available  to  him.  To  the  extent 
that  he  recognizes  his  own  need,  and  to  the 
extent  that  he  makes  his  desires  known  to 
management,  a  program  will  be  drawn  up 
and  put  into  effect  that  will  bring  him  the 
rewards  which  he  deserves. 
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Sociometric  Data  Used  to  Counsel 
A  Sensitive  Man:  A  Case  Study 


By  B.  J.  Speroff, 
Research  Associate,  Project  Director 
Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Chicago 


THIS  paper,  citing  a  single  instance, 
shows  how  sociometric  data  can  supply 
supportive  evidence  for  use  in  a  situation 
that  requires  the  counseling  of  a  trouble- 
some individual,  and  how  the  interview 
was  conducted. 

As  a  means  of  straightening  out  em- 
ployees and  letting  them  get  things  "off 
their  chests",  counseling  is  being  used  more 
and  more  by  industry.  Sociometry  is  now 
beginning  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  significance  of  inter- 
personal relationships  on  the  job.  The  two 
can  be  used  together  effectively. 

Essentially,  sociometric  devices  have 
been  applied  in  industry  to  measure  morale 
and  its  by-products.  And,  morale  can  best 
be  appraised  by  studying  the  formation  of 
groups  and  subgroups.  Sociometry  aims  to 
make  such  appraisals  by  determining  ac- 
curately and  objectively  the  like-nomina- 
tions, or  choices,  of  an  individual  from 
among  those  in  his  group.  The  procedure 
developed  by  Moreno-  and  the  modification 
made  by  Jenkins'  are  most  useful  in  studying 
group  structure  for  its  cohesiveness,  or  the 
lack  of  it. 

The  procedure  for  assessing  the  socio- 
metric status  of  the  group  is  relatively 
simple.  Each  individual  in  a  group  is  asked, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  to  name  the 
individual(s) — usually  a  specified  number 
— in  the  group  whom  he  considers  the  "best 
worker,"  "most  efficient",  or  the  like. 


'Jenkins,  J.  C.  Thi  Nominating  Techniques:  Its  Uses 
and  Limitations.  Paper  presented  before  EPA,  April,  1947. 

'  Moreno,  J.  L.  Foundations  of  Sociometry.  Socio. 
Mong.  No.  4,  1943. 


In  handling  problem  situations  involv- 
ing people,  you  need  all  the  solid  facts 
you  can  get.  The  author  tells  how 
needed  facts  about  the  attitudes  and 
feelings  of  group  members  tvere  obtained 
and  how  he  used  them  to  straighten  out 
a  situation  that  was  causing  grave 
concern. 


A  picture  of  the  nominations  when 
charted  is  referred  to  as  a  sociogram.  From 
it  one  can  determine:  (i)  the  number  and 
size  of  cliques  or  subgroups  within  the 
group;  Ql)  the  level  of  group  morale  or 
cohesiveness  (by  the  presence  of  cliques); 
(3)  the  accuracy  of  one's  personal  observa- 
tions as  contrasted  to  the  objective  evi- 
dence; (4)  those  who  may  be  in  need  of 
counseling,  guidance,  testing  and  therapy; 
(5)  the  potential  leaders  of  the  group;  (6) 
whether  regrouping  is  feasible  or  necessary; 
and  (7)  whether  inferential  information  fits 
the  facts  about  a  worker's  characteristics, 
qualities,  and  attitudes  as  seen  by  other 
individuals  within  the  group. 

The  section  head  of  a  highly  specialized 
industrial  relations  group  became  disturbed 
and  anxious.  One  member  of  the  group  was 
creating  probems.  The  high  degree  of  group 
unity,  cooperativeness,  and  team  spirit 
started  to  disintegrate.  Not  only  were  per- 
sonal problems  and  complaints  on  the  in- 
crease, but  interpersonal  friction  and  re- 
belliousness were  threatening  to  destroy  the 
creative  and  developmental  work  of  the 
group  on  joint  undertakings. 
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This  state  of  tension  and  anxiet\'  was 
apparent  to  all  the  members  of  the  group 
as  well  as  to  the  section  head.  But  no  mem- 
ber of  the  group  had  discussed  the  problem 
with  the  individual  who  caused  it.  The 
main  reason  for  this  lack  of  action,  either 
by  a  member  of  the  group  or  the  section 
head,  was  that  all  of  them  were  aware  from 
bitter  past  experience  of  the  extreme  sensi- 
tivity and  susceptibility  of  the  problem- 
individual,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  X.  Mr.  X 
resented  anything  smacking  of  "inter- 
ference" on  their  part. 

Situation  Demands  Action 

Such  a  situation  was  tolerated  for  some 
two  months,  during  which  time  the  group's 
performance  degenerated  to  a  bantering, 
bickering,  non-productive  effort.  Finally 
the  section  head  decided  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Mr.  X.  However,  in 
considering  such  action,  he  soon  realized 
how  poorly  prepared  he  was  with  facts  and 
relevant  information  to  help  him  vmder- 
stand  the  individual  and  cope  with  him 
intelligently. 

Mr.  X  was  an  unusually  intelligent, 
meticulous,  and  efficient  worker.  He  was 
verbally  adroit,  skilled  in  sterile  argumen- 
tation, self-confident  even  to  the  point  of 
being  somewhat  arrogant.  Over  a  period  of 
years  the  group  had  always  checked  with 
him  and  asked  for  his  opinion  before  putting 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  any  part  of  the 
group  effort.  The  group  at  times  became 
caustic,  argumentative  and  difficult  with 
one  another  but  not  with  Mr.  X — that  was 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  In  essence,  Mr. 
X  was  a  clever,  highly  defensive,  resistant, 
overly-sensitive  individual  who  chose  to 
hide  himself  behind  a  puerile  facade  of 
defense  mechanisms. 

After  discussing  the  problem  with  me, 
the  section  head  agreed  to  use  a  sociometric 
questionnaire  to  determine  the  group's 
interpersonal  feelings  and  reactions.  The 
questionnaire  consisted  of  nine  questions. 


asking  group  members  to  name  the  indi- 
vidual who  most  accurately,  as  well  as 
least  accurately,  fitted  the  descriptive 
statements.  The  final  item  asked  the  group 
member  to  write  brief  descriptions  of  him- 
self as  his  "best  friend"  and  as  his  "worst 
enemy"  would  depict  him. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered 
and  the  sealed  responses  were  turned  over 
to  me.  They  were  analyzed,  and  sociograms 
were  drawn  up  to  show  individuals'  posi- 
tive and  negative  responses  to  the  questions. 
The  section  head  and  I  then  went  over  the 
sociometric  data,  question  by  question,  and 
sociogram  by  sociogram. 

The  section  head  in  this  way  gained  a 
better  and  more  accurate  understanding  of 
his  group's  feelings  and  reactions  to  one 
another.  The  findings  also  proved  a  valuable 
tool  in  that  they  gave  us  an  estimate  of  the 
qualities  and  characteristics  the  group  asso- 
ciated with  each  individual.  Much  of  these 
findings  merely  served  to  corroborate  and 
verify.  But  they  did  show  clearly  the  level 
of  morale  in  the  section. 

Got  Facts  for  Counseling  Mr.  X 

The  survey  plainly  indicated  that  Mr. 
X  was  superior  in  many  positive  character- 
istics. He  was  considered  most  persuasive, 
confident  and  dynamic.  But  the  replies  also 
pointed  out  and  substantiated  both  the 
section  head's  impression  and  the  group's 
reaction  to  his  negative  characteristics.  He 
emerged  as  least-liked  to  work  with,  least 
flexible  and  logical. 

With  definitive  evidence  to  support  his 
position  when  he  talked  with  X,  the  section 
head  would  not  be  in  the  vulnerable  situa- 
tion of  making  statements  which  he  could 
not  support  or  defend.  Nonetheless,  his 
delicate  task  required  careful  handling.  In 
the  end  it  was  decided  that  not  he,  but  I 
should  arrange  for  and  conduct  the  counsel- 
ing interview. 

In  a  small  private  office  I  informed  Mr. 
X  of  the  purpose  of  the  interview :  to  review 
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the  results  of  the  sociometric  questionnaire 
as  they  pertained  to  him.  I  told  him  that  all 
data  and  information  relevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion were  available  for  his  appraisal. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  reason  for  his 
being  involved  in  this  undertaking. 

First,  I  described  sociometry  in  general 
terms  and  told  how  it  measures  interper- 
sonal relations.  A  specially  prepared  speci- 
men of  the  questionnaire,  together  with  the 
sociograms,  was  presented  and  explained.  I 
pointed  out  X's  strengths  first,  then  eased 
into  his  weaknesses.  It  was  carefully  and 
repeatedly  stated  that  these  were  the  obser- 
vations of  his  associates  as  they  viewed 
their  relationship  with  one  another. 

Mr.    X   Helped  to   See   Himself 

After  discussing  and  evaluating  each  of 
his  characteristics,  X  was  asked  to  read  his 
own  statement  of  how  his  best  friend  and 
his  worst  enemy  might  describe  him.  I 
deliberately  and  specifically  pointed  out 
that,  in  practically  every  trait  or  character- 
istic described,  he  had  shown  remarkable 
insight  and  understanding  of  himself.  Fur- 
thermore, I  said,  his  view  of  himself  cor- 
related closely  with  the  sociometric  find- 
ings. 

From  this  point  on,  the  non-directive 
counseling  method  was  employed.  The  man 
began  to  unravel  some  of  his  personal  and 
interpersonal  problems  which  contributed 
to  the  strained  relations  within  his  group. 
Hostility  was  both  inferred  and  expressed 
towards  every  member  of  the  group,  includ- 
ing the  section  head  who  seemed  to  be  the 
crux  of  his  troubles.  A  superficial  analysis 
of  some  of  these  feelings  with  respect  to 
particular  individuals  was  undertaken. 

Whenever  possible,  as  the  man  poured 
out  his  story,  I  attempted  to  hook  up  the 
sociometric  evidence  with  statements  he 
himself  made.  Towards  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view he  expressed  a  willingness  to  overcome 
his  deficiencies  and  thereby  improve  his 
relationships  with  the  other  group  mem- 


bers. He  felt  he  understood  the  others  much 
better. 

Approximately  three  months  later  the 
identical  sociometric  questionnaire  was  em- 
ployed on  the  group.  A  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  sociometric  status  of 
the  group  towards  the  problem-individual 
was  revealed.  On  two  of  his  worst  char- 
acteristics Mr.  X  was  now  tied  with  another 
group  member,  and  in  a  third  characteristic 
his  name  was  supplanted  by  that  of  another 
group  member. 

Some  two  months  later,  while  inter- 
viewing the  section  on  another  matter,  each 
individual  was  asked  how  things  were 
going.  Without  exception,  each  indicated 
that  a  striking  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  relations  with  X  since  the  sociometric 
survey.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  the 
group  was  completely  unaware  that  a 
counseling  interview  with  Mr.  X  had 
taken  place. 
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"Wipe  Out  Waste"  Drive  Worked 


By  Otto  A.  Silha,  Business  Manager 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


A '"Wipe  Out  Waste"  campaign  put  on 
by  this  newspaper,  with  cash  awards, 
merchandise  prizes  and  extra  vacation  pro- 
viding the  incentive,  in  6  weeks  produced 
12.66  suggestions  from  employees  on  how 
to  save  money. 

The  "WOW"  campaign,  as  it  was 
called,  was  built  around  our  regular  sug- 
gestion system.  Individuals  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  plant  participated;  517 
out  of  our  1450  full-time  employees.  Our 
normal  "take"  of  suggestions  before  the 
campaign  was  seven  per  week.  During  the 
campaign  the  number  soared  to  xii  a 
week. 

Cash  awards  totalled  $1902.. 50  for  2.10 
adopted  suggestions.  In  addition,  contest 
expenses  came  to  $894.  Altogether,  we 
figure  that  our  cost  was  $ix.7i  per  adopted 
suggestion.  An  itemization  of  the  contest 
expenses  looks  like  this:  2.,ooo  pairs  of 
smoked  glasses  for  "Eclipse  Waste"  pro- 
motion, $94;  x,ooo  mimeographed  dodgers 
announcing  the  contest  and  rules,  $7.50; 
postage  for  mailing  these  to  employees' 
homes,  $31;  merchandise  prizes  for  weekly 
drawings,  $597;  Timberlane  Lodge  ac- 
comodations for  contest  winners,  $143; 
runner-up  dinners  for  two  at  Waikiki 
room,  $2.0. 

Each  department  of  the  paper  was 
divided  into  teams  with  captains.  The  top 
honors  for  suggestions  went  to  a  woman  in 
the  circulation  bookkeeping  department, 
who  made  15  suggestions,  of  which  8  were 
adopted.  The  winning  team  captain  was  a 
supervisor  in  the  same  department.  Both 
received  an  extra  week  of  vacation  with 
pay,  with  all  expenses  paid  at  one  of 
Northern    Minnesota's    famous    resorts. 


Take  a  rather  quiescent  suggestion  sys- 
tem, add  a  heaping  portion  of  imagina- 
tion, stir  up  your  employees'  desire  to 
win  praise  and  prices,  and — well,  the 
author  tells  what  a  tasty  dish  came  of 
it  in  one  instance.  Suggestions  "Roomed 
from  7  to  210  a  week,  pointing  to  worth- 
while savings  in  many  directions.  The 
mechanics  of  the  ' '  WOW '  drive  are 
described;  the  results  detailed. 


The  special  campaign  in  the  Spring  of 
1954  was  inspired  by  Joyce  A.  Swan,  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Responsi- 
bility for  carrying  it  out  was  given  to  our 
personnel  director,  Ralph  Thornton,  and 
myself.  Five  other  Star  and  Tribune  execu- 
tives served  on  the  steering  committee. 

To  promote  the  flow  of  suggestions, 
merchandise  prizes  were  given  at  drawings 
held  each  week  in  the  employees'  cafeteria. 
Eighteen  attractive  items,  including  an 
outdoor  barbecue  grill,  movie  camera, 
wrist  watches,  home  appliances,  and  a 
complete  set  of  automobile  tires,  were 
awarded  to  those  eligible  for  the  drawings. 
To  become  eligible,  an  employe  had  to  re- 
ceive a  cash  award  during  the  week  for  an 
adopted  suggestion,  or  he  had  to  receive  a 
"Thought  and  Effort"  prize  chance  (called 
T  &  E's  by  the  contestants)  on  a  suggestion 
which,  though  not  adopted,  showed  con- 
structive thinking  and  an  earnest  effort  by 
the  employe  to  eliminate  waste.  About  900 
T  &  E  awards  were  made. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June 
30th  provided  a  dramatic  end  to  the  cam- 
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paign.  Early  in  the  drive  the  committee 
had  sent  smoked  glasses  to  employees  with 
the  slogan  "Let's  have  a  total  eclipse  of 
waste  at  the  Star  and  Tribune!"  The  glasses 
did  double  duty.  In  addition  to  being  a 
reminder  to  blot  out  waste  on  the  job 
wherever  possible,  they  could  be  used  by 
employes  to  view  the  solar  blackout  that 
climaxed  the  contest  period.  Ten  top  sug- 
gesters  and  ten  top  team  captains  were 
guests  of  John  Cowles,  our  president,  at  a 
"post-eclipse"  breakfast  honoring  them  at 
the  windup  of  the  campaign.  At  his  plate, 
each  person  found  a  membership  card  in 
the  "Eclipse  Club",  testifying  to  his 
achievements. 

Campaign  Vigorously  Promoted 

Heavy  promotion  was  given  the  cam- 
paign through  "Star  and  Tribune  Makers", 
the  employee  newspaper,  and  by  special 
mailing  to  all  employees.  Posters  on  the 
suggestion  boxes  carried  up-to-date  reports 
on  winners  and  a  list  of  prizes  for  forth- 
coming drawings. 

A  few  examples  of  prize-winning 
"WOW"  suggestions: 

Equipping  country  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  with  a  box  for  correspondence  be- 
tween agents  and  dealers  and  the  circula- 
tion department,  thereby  providing  quicker 
communication  and  saving  on  postage. 
(Ji;  award') 

A  suggestion  on  practicing  good  public 
relations  and  courtesy,  which  was  so  well 
written  that  it  is  being  reproduced  for 
posting  on  bulletin  boards  in  all  depart- 
ments. An  idea  to  "save"  customers.  (^2/ 
awarcT) 

A  regular  inter-department  memo  list- 
ing staff  writers  and  photographers  sched- 
uled for  out-of-town  trips,  so  that  they 
could  be  requested  to  pick  up  other  stories 
and  pictures  needed  by  someone  else.  QS^o 
awarcT) 

Stop  using  legal-size  stencils  for  print- 
ing letter-size  bulletins,  but  instead  use  the 


shorter  stencils  which  are  made  for  such 
jobs.  (_$s  award) 

Grind  down  the  edges  of  the  jaws  on 
newsprint  handling  trucks  so  they  will  not 
tear  into  rolls  when  picking  them  up, 
causing  several  layers  of  paper  to  be 
wasted.  (^.2/  award) 

Several  "offshoot"  adaptations  of  the 
"WOW"  idea  resulted  in  savings  to  the 
company  because  of  the  attention  focused 
on  waste-cutting. 

Department  Wiped  Otrr  Errors 

Late  in  the  campaign  a  classified  ad- 
vertising employee  suggested  that  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  drive  be  devoted  to  a 
special  error-reduction  effort  in  that  de- 
partment. The  result  was  that  for  15  days 
classified's  street  force  and  production  de- 
partments maintained  a  perfect  record  of  no 
adjustments.  During  this  time  they  handled 
11,000  pieces  of  copy  and  roo,ooo  lines  of 
advertising. 

Another  "WOW"  dividend  resulted 
when  purchasing  and  production  depart- 
ment heads  experimented  and  found  they 
could  use  a  lighter  gauge,  and  therefore 
less  costly,  wire  in  mail-room  tying 
machines. 

The  campaign  was  similar  to  a  waste- 
reduction  campaign  conducted  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  George 
Dastyck,  secretary  of  the  paper's  suggestion 
system,  was  kept  busy  as  the  normal 
volume  of  suggestions  jumped  thirty-fold. 
In  spite  of  this  tremendous  increase,  all 
suggestions  were  promptly  investigated 
and  their  originators  notified  of  the  out- 
come by  means  of  a  standard  report  form. 
The  suggestion  award  committee  met 
weekly  during  the  campaign. 

Even  after  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
suggestions  have  continued  to  come  in 
through  the  regular  channels  at  a  good 
rate,  indicating  that  both  the  suggestion 
habit  and  waste-consciousness  have  gained 
a  more  prominent  place  in  our  people's 
thinking. 


Government  Office  People 
Eager  for  Job  Training 


By  QuiNTiN  Warwick  Guerin 

Training  Supervisor,  Electronic  Supply  Office 

Great  Lakes,  Illinois 


BELIEVING  that  the  individual  growth 
and  development  of  an  employee  is  a 
responsibility  of  management  in  a  govern- 
ment imit  as  well  as  in  industry,  the  Elec- 
tronic Supply  Office  at  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, has  promoted  an  extensive  in-service 
employee  development  program.  This  Navy 
Department  agency,  which  employs  over 
1350  electronics  technicians  and  office 
workers,  has  found  through  seven  years  of 
experience  that  our  office  people  have  an 
insatiable  desire  to  improve  themselves, 
not  only  professionally  but  also  in  the 
extra-curricular  areas. 

The  main  avenues  through  which  we 
have  attempted  to  satisfy  this  desire  have 
been  by  encouragement  of  (i)  enrollment 
in  Navy  correspondence  courses,  (x)  night 
school  participation  at  both  adult  evening 
school  and  college  levels,  and  (3)  enroll- 
ment in  courses  conducted  within  the 
organization. 

Well  over  2.15  of  the  1350  employees 
at  ESO  have  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of  the 
46  Navy  courses  available  to  them  for 
home  study.  In  the  18  months  that  en- 
rollment has  been  permitted,  85  of  our 
people  have  completed  one  or  more  courses. 
One  ambitious  fellow  has  completed  three 
courses  and  is  now  working  on  a  fourth. 

These  home-study  correspondence 
courses  are  of  varying  lengths.  The  number 
of  assignments  ranges  from  one  to  twelve 
or  more.  The  average  course  is  divided  into 
6  assignments.  Each  assignment  takes 
about  a  month,  or  about  lo  hours  of  study. 
The  subject  matter  ranges  from  personnel 
administration  to  logistics  and  electronic 


Do  your  people  have  "an  insatiable 
desire  to  improve  themselves"!  In  the 
office  described,  employees  not  only 
sign  up  eagerly  for  correspondence  and 
other  courses  ivhich  are  free,  but  pay 
out  their  own  good  money  for  after- 
work  evening  courses — many  of  them 
directly  related  to  their  work.  En- 
dorsement of  the  idea  by  top  manage- 
ment, and  a  counseling  service,  con- 
tribute to  the  rather  amazing  results. 


theory.  Because  we  are  engaged  in  elec- 
tronic supply  work,  the  courses  related  to 
electronics  are  most  popular. 

Remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  heaviest 
enrollment  is  in  the  basic  course  in  elec- 
tronics. Who  takes  these  courses?  Why, 
the  female  clerks  and  typists  who  assist 
the  electronic  technicians  and  engineers. 
These  girls  are  also  taking  mathematics 
and  blue  print  reading  courses,  which  also 
help  in  understanding  electronics. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  correspond- 
ence courses,  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  made  available  to  ESO's 
top  supervisory  and  management  staff  men 
a  course  entitled  "Emergency  Management 
of  the  National  Economy".  This  difficult 
six-volume  management  course  is  of  grad- 
uate level.  Nine  individuals  have  completed 
the  program  and  seven  others  are  presently 
enrolled. 

The  rewards  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion  of   these   various   courses    are   all 
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intangible.  Completion  of  Navy  corre- 
spondence courses  does  not  help  to  qualify 
the  individual  for  promotion  "civil  serv- 
ice-wise." However,  officers  and  super- 
visors interviewing  people  from  promotion 
registers,  of  course,  do  recognize  that  the 
individual  has  taken  the  initiative  and  has 
the  interest  to  advance  himself.  Then  too, 
the  fact  that  the  employee  has  completed 
the  course  is  publicized.  It  is  written  up  in 
the  Antenna,  the  activity  newspaper,  and 
in  certain  instances  the  individual's  home- 
town newspaper  is  sent  a  news  release. 

A  highly  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  established  between  our  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel division  and  the  Adult  Evening 
Schools  and  the  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  the  Chicago  area.  Bulletins  from  these 
various  schools  are  posted  on  employee  in- 
formation boards.  Catalogs  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  available  for  ready 
reference  in  the  Personnel  Division. 

96    Took    Courses    at    Night 

During  the  1953-54  adult  evening 
school  terms  of  the  Waukegan  township 
high  school  ninety-six  ESO  employees  were 
enrolled.  They  liked  such  courses  as  Con- 
ference Leadership,  General  Semantics  and 
Effective  Communication,  Electronics,  Typ- 
ing, Stenography,  English  and  Report 
Writing.  The  per  capita  percentage  of  em- 
ployees enrolled  from  this  office  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  firm  or  business  in  the 
industrial  community  of  Waukegan-North 
Chicago.  This  is  interesting,  because  the 
majority  of  the  industrial  firms  in  the  area 
have  a  system  to  reimburse  the  employee 
for  half  or  all  of  the  cost  of  ofF-the-job 
training.  ESO  makes  no  such  provision. 
The  cost  amounts  to  $10  to  $15  for  each 
semester-hour  credit. 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  in- 
dustries in  our  area.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  Lake  Forest  College  have  been 
offering  college-level  courses  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  respective  concerns. 


The  Waukegan  Township  High  School  has 
made  its  facilities  available  to  North- 
western University  in  order  that  certain 
needed  college  courses  can  be  brought  to 
the  local  community.  Our  Civilian  Person- 
nel Division  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  about.  In  all,  fifteen  persons 
were  enrolled  in  college-level  courses  either 
at  the  local  high  school  or  at  Lake  Forest, 
Northwestern  or  the  University  of  Chicago. 
At  least  twenty  Electronic  Specialists  com- 
mute to  and  from  Chicago  in  order  to 
attend  the  excellent  electronics  trades 
schools  in  Chicago. 

Employees'     Wishes    Sought 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  self- 
development  desires  of  our  people  a  survey 
was  conducted  during  the  summer.  518 
employees  responded  to  this  survey  and 
164  expressed  a  definite  interest  in  one  or 
more  courses.  Based  upon  the  findings  of 
this  survey,  several  after-work  courses  will 
be  conducted  on  the  premises  of  ESO. 

The  popularity  of  electronics  as  a  field 
of  study  and  self  development  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  another  way.  For  instance, 
ESO  has  31  licensed  "ham"  radio  operators. 
Seven  of  these  amateurs  are  members  of  the 
Lake  County  Civil  Disaster  Communica- 
tion Unit.  Seventeen  employees,  seven  of 
whom  are  women,  are  studying  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ESO  Amateur  Radio  Club 
for  their  first  license  and  six  are  studying 
for    their    second    license. 

A  check-up  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately twenty  per  cent  of  our  people  are 
enrolled  in  some  evening  school  program. 
This  heavy  enrollment  can  be  attributed 
to  a  strong  endorsement  of  after-working- 
hoturs  study  on  the  part  of  our  management. 

In  addition  to  the  home-study  and  the 
after-hour  evening  school  programs,  we 
have  an  extensive  within-the-office  training 
program  which  is  conducted  during  the 
working  day.  The  courses  are  designed  not 
only  to  improve  the  proficiency  of  the 
employee  but  also  to  train  the  individual 
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to  advance  in  position  and  responsibility. 
Classroom  training  has  been  found  in  many 
instances  to  be  the  most  satisfactor)'  way 
to  impart  necessary  information. 

A  good  deal  of  the  classroom  training 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  on-the-job 
training  the  employee  receives  at  his  or 
her  desk.  In  those  areas  where  a  funda- 
mental backgroimd  is  required  classroom 
sessions  are  recommended.  In  the  field  of 
electronics,  a  six-week  three-hour-a-day 
program  has  been  successfully  developed. 
It  is  attended  primarily  by  women  who  are 
hired  to  assist  electronics  technicians  and 
supply  catalogers  in  the  researching  of 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
stock  numbers,  describing  electronic  items 
and  substituting  items  on  requisitions.  As 
a  regular  part  of  the  program  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  hours  must  be  spent  in  ESO's  elec- 
tronic workshop,  where  the  girls  learn  to 
apply  some  of  the  things  they  have  learned 
in  class,  or  work  on  their  assignment 
booklets. 

Refresher  courses  for  typists  and  stenos 
are  also  given.  Girls  and  women  who  have 
been  away  from  this  type  of  work  or  need 
to  bring  up  their  skill  are  enrolled.  Thirty- 
five  girls  are  taking  a  steno-refresher  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  new  typists  and  stenos 
are  given  a  course  in  how  to  prepare  the 
Navy  Letter  as  well  as  other  ESQ  communi- 
cation documents. 

Outsiders  Invited  to  Speak 

To  keep  technicians  up  on  new  de- 
velopments in  electronics,  manufacturing 
and  research,  representatives  of  the  leading 
research  labs  and  production  men  from  the 
companies  that  manufacture  parts  are  in- 
vited to  lecture  in  courses  conducted  within 
the  office.  The  proximit)'  of  the  Electronic 
Supply  Office  to  the  fine  Navy  electronic 
training  schools  at  Great  Lakes  permits 
the  enrollment  of  key  civilian  technicians 
in  Navy  courses.  All  ESO  supervisory  per- 


sonnel are  required  to  attend  either  a  basic 
course  in  supervision  or  an  advance  pro- 
gram. 

Reading    Speed    Upped    45% 

A  very  successful  reading  improvement 
program  has  been  in  operation  for  over 
three  years.  Supervisors  and  individuals 
engaged  in  certain  clerical  tasks  are  en- 
rolled. The  course  meets  for  lo  sessions. 
Standardized  reading  tests  are  given  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program.  Over-all 
average  gains  of  6  per  cent  in  comprehen- 
sion and  45  per  cent  in  reading  speed  has 
been  maintained  through  the  lo  such 
courses  that  have  been  given. 

Classroom  programs  are  developed  as 
a  result  of  continuous  sunxys  of  operating 
divisions  and  through  analysis  of  changes 
in  operating  policies  and  procedures.  In 
addition,  an  active  Training  Committee 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  training  staff 
areas  where  training  needs  have  developed. 

A  vital  part  of  all  of  ESO's  in-service 
training  is  the  counseling  which  promotes 
participation  in  the  various  programs.  The 
employee  relations  and  training  personnel, 
acting  as  counselors,  make  themselves 
available  for  the  purpose  of  advising  em- 
ployees on  the  availability  of  courses  or 
educational  programs  which  are  offered. 

Personnel  Division  staff  members  also 
make  employees  aware  of  magazines,  books 
and  trade  periodicals  which  are  available 
in  the  ESO  reference  librar}-.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  reference  libraries  in  the 
field  of  electronics  is  open  to  electronic  tech- 
nicians, catalogers  and  engineers. 

Active  participation  in  any  and  all 
programs  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Naw 
officers  and  civilian  supervisors  who  com- 
prise the  management  team.  As  to  the 
future,  it  is  our  belief  that  more  and  more 
after-hour  courses  will  be  encouraged.  New 
methods  of  giving  recognition  to  people 
who  complete  courses  that  have  applica- 
tion to  ESOs  work  arc  being  considered. 


Exit  IntervicAvs:  Do  They  Pay? 


By  Leslie  This,  Director,  Personnel  Service 

The  American  National  Red  Cross 

Midwestern  Area,  St.  Louis 


IN  1943  our  organization  started  using  exit 
interviews.  Qualified  personnel  were  hard 
to  come  by  and  we  didn't  want  to  lose  them. 
The  exit  interview  was  considered  a  sort  of 
salvage  operation — every  resigning  em- 
ployee we  retrieved  saved  the  organization 
money. 

Our  office,  one  of  four  area  offices  of  a 
national  organization,  employs  300  workers 
at  headquarters  and  500  other  professional 
and  clerical  employees  in  16  states. 

In  announcing  the  plan,  we  set  out  our 
objectives  in  this  order: 

I.  To  learn  pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  employee  and  the  exact  reasons 
for  his  leaving. 

1.  To  arrange  an  adjustment,  when  desir- 
able, in  a  similar  position  or  by  transfer. 

3.  To  discover  conditions  which  might  af- 
fect other  employees  and  should  be  remedied. 

4.  To  arrange  for  conferences  between  em- 
ployees and  their  supervisors  and  managers. 

5.  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  explain 
personnel  policies  and  practices  which  may  have 
been  misunderstood. 

Originally  it  was  planned  to  hold  at 
headquarters  exits  for  all  professional 
people — they  being  the  costliest  and  most 
difficult  to  recruit  and  employ. 

We  placed  responsibility  for  exits  in 
Personnel  because  its  people  were  more 
neutral,  more  skilled  in  such  interviews,  and 
knew  the  job  vacancies  within  the  organi- 
zation, if  the  employee  could  be  dissuaded 
from  resigning  and  was  to  be  transferred. 

Recently  we  evaluated  the  exit  policy 
in  the  light  of  our  experience  and  the 
labor  market.  Today  we  wouldn't  scrap  the 
procedure,  but  over  the  years  we  have 
modified  it  and  have  found  it  most  valuable 


Whether  exit  interviewing  is  useful  or 
not  depends  mainly  on  what  you  do 
with  the  itiformation  you  get.  In  the 
author's  organization  the  interviews, 
for  one  thing,  help  to  locate  trouble 
spots.  But,  says  the  writer,  the  bene- 
fits you  expect  originally  from  an  exit 
program  may  be  overshadowed  by  other 
benefits  which  were  lightly  regarded  at 
the  start. 


in  areas  where  we  had  anticipated  only 
minor  benefits. 

Here  are  the  advantages  we  see  in 
holding  exits  arranged  in  approximate  order 
of  importance : 

I.  It  makes  for  better  "public  relations" 
with  those  who  leave.  Because  many  of  our 
clerical  people  in  the  field  are  servicemen's 
wives,  and  because  most  of  our  hospital 
professional  workers  are  girls  and  recent 
college  graduates,  our  turnover  due  to 
marriage  or  transfer  of  the  employee's  hus- 
band is  high — about  loo  a  year. 

These  employees,  their  families,  rela- 
tives and  friends  make  up  a  good-sized  com- 
munity. Since  our  work  is  highly  dependent 
upon  good  public  relations,  this  becomes  a 
"must"  for  us.  Any  personnel  man  who  has 
had  a  vocal,  disgruntled  employee  leave  his 
company  knows  what  I  mean. 

Every  employee  likes  to  have  special 
attention,  to  be  told  he  did  a  good  job 
(and  most  of  our  departing  employees 
have),  and  be  bidden  God-speed  in  his  new 
venture — whether  that  be  another  job, 
marriage,  school  or  whatever. 
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We  find  this  a  good  time  to  clear  up 
petty  misunderstandings  or  hostilities.  For 
instance,  Mary  Smith,  a  clerk,  was  resign- 
ing because  of  pregnancy.  The  personnel 
interviewer  conducting  her  exit  interview 
noted  she  tensed  whenever  she  mentioned 
her  supervisor,  despite  spoken  approval  of 
her  supervision.  The  interviewer  probed 
and  finally  the  girl  blurted:  "There's  only 
one  thing  I'm  mad  about.  I  got  an  evalua- 
tion a  year  ago  that  was  unfair." 

Misunderstanding  Cleared  Up 

The  interviewer  got  Mary's  record  and 
found  the  offensive  comment:  "The  desk 
load  is  too  heavy  for  this  employee.  Due  to 
volume  and  pressiu-e,  the  quality  of  work 
performed  suffered  during  the  past  year  in 
comparison  to  work  performed  by  her  in 
previous  years." 

A  call  to  the  supervisor  disclosed  that 
Mary  was  an  excellent  clerk.  What  the  su- 
pervisor meant  to  say  was  that  the  work  on 
her  desk  was  nearly  double  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  any  competent  clerk.  Mary 
kept  the  desk  load  moving,  but  quality 
suffered.  The  comment  was  meant  to  com- 
pliment her  and  to  point  out  to  the  super- 
visor's chief  the  need  for  another  girl.  With 
this  explanation,  Mary  brightened  per- 
ceptibly and  expressed  appreciation  for  re- 
moval of  w^hat  she  had  feared  was  an  ad- 
verse judgment  on  her  performance. 

Trivial?  Not  to  the  employee.  Not  to 
our  public  relations.  Of  such  small  things, 
multiplied,  are  major  problems  spawned. 

1.  The  exit  interview  in  the  Personnel  de- 
partment makes  de-clearance  procedures  and 
interpretations  constant  and  avoids  slip-ups. 

All  of  our  employees  must  be  checked 
out  on  seven  items,  such  as  leave,  retir- 
ment,  and  insurance.  For  some  of  our  pro- 
fessional people  as  many  as  15  items  are 
involved.  We  reduce  errors  to  the  minimum 
when  these  points  are  handled  in  Personnel. 
For  exits  held  in  the  field,  we  use  a  check- 
list over  which  Personnel  rides  herd. 


Points  to  Possible  Sore  Spots 

3 .  Exit  interviews  help  spot  faulty  admin- 
istration, poor  personnel  policies  and  practices, 
and  unsatisfactory  supervisors. 

Don't  expect  this  to  come  about  over- 
night. Often  it  takes  a  year  or  longer  to 
establish  a  pattern  and  prove  your  point. 
We  in  Personnel  have  learned  to  be  sure. 
For  instance,  one  resignation  doesn't  nec- 
essarily mean  a  thing — sometimes  several 
don't. 

One  of  our  installations  with  a  staff  of 
six  had  five  resignations  in  a  year.  The 
exits  were  held  by  the  supervisor  because  of 
the  distance  involved.  We  suspected  that 
the  supervisor  was  to  blame  and  carefully 
checked  the  supposed  trouble  spot.  All  five 
of  the  men  had  left  for  reasons  completely 
unrelated  to  the  supervisor  or  his  super- 
vision. 

When  you  do  have  a  pattern  of  faulty 
supervision  by  a  supervisor,  it  is  important 
to  know  your  procedure.  This  will  vary 
with  each  company  and  its  management. 
Our  organization  divorces  the  Personnel 
department  from  operations.  We  do  not  go 
to  the  supervisor  when  we  suspect  some- 
thing's wrong:  we  present  our  findings,  in  a 
personal  conference,  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. Only  if  he  doesn't  take  action  and 
we  consider  the  matter  critical  do  we  take 
it  over  his  head. 

The  value  of  an  exit  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  finding  faults  in  administration  and 
personnel  policies  and  practices,  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  your  management  and  its 
attitude.  If  management  is  not  interested  in 
improvement,  exits  are  a  waste  of  money  in 
this  realm.  If  management  is  interested  in 
improvement,  exits  perform  a  real  service 
in  spotting  specific  breakdowns  and  faulty 
personalities.  This  is  where  it  pays  to  be 
realistic.  In  few  other  phases  is  accord  so 
necessary  between  Personnel  and  manage- 
ment and  administration. 

4.  Exit  interviews  made  by  our  field  super- 
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visors  makes  them  more  aware  of  their  personnel 
junction,  and  "gets  them  into  the  act" . 

We  have  found  it  isn't  necessary  to  see 
all  exits  in  Personnel.  When  we  provide 
field  supervisors  with  check-off  lists,  train 
them  to  interview,  and  back  them  up  when- 
ever possible — not  slapping  them  down  for 
minor  mistakes — we  find  they  do  a  very 
adequate  job. 

Recently  we  asked  the  35  professional 
people  who  last  resigned  about  their  real 
reasons  for  leaving,  what  they  thought  of 
our  supervision,  of  the  agency,  and  of  our 
personnel  practices.  We  promised  the  ma- 
terial would  be  kept  confidential  and 
destroyed  after  study.  The  response  was 
excellent,  and  the  answers  were  essentially 
the  same  as  the  field  supervisors  had  found. 

The  only  times  we  now  bring  people  in 
to  our  central  office  for  exits  are  when  there 
is  an  open  conflict  between  the  employee 
and  the  supervisor,  when  the  employee  is 
very  hostile,  when  we  have  initiated  the 
release  for  cause,  or  when  we  really  want  to 
retain  the  employee  and  believe  he  doesn't 
want  to  leave. 

Seldom  Try  to  Dissuade  Now 

5 .  The  least  value  we  receive  from  an  exit 
was  felt  to  he  the  strongest  argument  in  its  behalf 
when  we  started  the  practice — keeping  good  em- 
ployees from  resigning. 

At  first  we  talked  several  employees  out 
of  resigning.  Our  experience  with  them  was 
quite  discouraging.  Regardless  of  the  reason 
he  gives  for  wanting  to  leave,  it  is  difficult 
for  an  employee  to  forget  that  reason  if  he 
is  persuaded  to  remain.  If  it  was  a  conflict 
with  a  supervisor,  it  continues  to  rankle. 
If  it  was  disagreement  with  a  policy,  the 
policy  still  exists.  Even  if  he  is  transferred, 
he  is  aware  of  the  irritating  policy.  If  he 
was  leaving  for  other  employment,  he  says 
"If  I'd  gone  I  might  have  become.  ..." 
His  original  plans  were  known  to  others — 
embarrassing  comments  and  situations  arise. 
If  he  transfers,  he  knows  others  are  asking 


why.  Try  to  improve  his  performance  and 
he  takes  refuge  in  "Remember,  you  asked 
me  to  stay.  It  wasn't  my  idea". 

My  latest  experience  was  with  a  young 
fellow  with  good  potential.  He  was  leaving 
for  other  employment  and  wrote  a  letter 
outlining  his  reasons.  He  was  also  due  for  a 
promotion  and  thought  he'd  been  forgotten. 
His  reasons  for  discontent  were  valid — we 
were  aware  of  them  and  doing  everything 
we  could  to  correct  them. 

Employee  "Saved",  Then  Fired 

We  called  the  young  fellow  in  and  ex- 
plained that  his  problems  were  ours  and 
told  him  what  we  had  done,  and  were  do- 
ing, about  them.  His  department  told  him 
he  was  slated  for  promotion  and  was  doing  a 
very  creditable  job.  Did  he  still  want  to 
leave — or  to  stay  and  help  us  at  his  end  to 
improve  the  department  and  its  administra- 
tion? Understand,  there  was  much  more, 
not  so  bluntly  put.  We  thought  we'd  saved 
a  good  man. 

He  went  back  to  his  station  and  told 
his  junior  colleagues,  "See,  the  only  way 
you  can  get  somewhere  is  to  go  to  the  area 
office  and  raise  hell."  It  created  such  reper- 
cussions we  had  to  release  him.  If  a  man 
now  elects  to  remain,  we  have  him  draft  a 
letter  asking  us  to  ignore  his  resignation 
request  and  stating  he  is  asking  for  recon- 
sideration. Even  this  we  now  do  very  infre- 
quently. I'm  confident,  however,  that  a 
company  having  predominantly  non-pro- 
fessional personnel  could  materially  de- 
crease their  turnover  with  this  device. 

Undoubtedly  the  same  benefits  will  not 
apply  to  all  who  adopt  exit  interviews. 
Many  factors  have  to  be  considered:  how 
important  are  good  public  relations  on  the 
part  of  resigning  persons;  the  ability  and 
skill  of  your  personnel  interviewers  and 
supervisors;  the  education  and  maturity  of 
employees;  the  ability  to  secure  and   hold 
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MORE  READERS'  DECISIONS  IN  "CASE  14" 


Should  William  Temple's  discharge  be 
upheld,  or  should  he  be  reinstated  on  his 
job — ^with  or  without  back  pay  from  the 
time  of  his  discharge?  The  opinions  of 
several  readers  were  presented  last  month, 
and  other  decisions  follow. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  our  March 
number  we  quoted  Case  14  from  the  new 
Harper  book  "Personnel  Case  Studies"  by 
Florence  Peterson.  But  we  omitted  the 
arbitrator's  2.00-word  decision  in  the  actual 
case,  and  invited  readers  to  do  their  own 
arbitrating.  The  case  concerned  the  dis- 
charge of  William  Temple,  who  had  worked 
satisfactorily  under  one  foreman  for  eleven 
years  but  who  didn't  do  well  under  another 
foreman  in  another  department.  Temple 
asked  to  be  returned  to  his  old  department, 
where  openings  had  developed.  The  transfer 
was  denied  him  until  such  time  as  he 
brought  his  production  up  on  his  new,  un- 
liked  job.  Heated  words  ensued  and  Temple 
was  dismissed.  The  union  asked  for  arbitra- 
tion. 

M.  A.  Cope,  Vice-President  Personnel 
of  Shure  Brothers,  Inc.,  microphones  and 
acoustic  devices,  Chicago,  writes: 

When  a  situation  is  permitted  to  develop  to 
a  point  where  a  decision  must  be  made  that  will 
approve  the  conduct  of  one  person,  and  censure 
another,  the  arbitrator  has  a  very  difficult  as- 
signment. The  sad  part  of  the  case  outlined. 
Temple  vs.  Lawson,  is  that  the  basic  error  is 
attributable  to  management  for  failure  to  take 
action  during  the  three  months  that  Temple 
worked  under  Lawson. 

Someone  in  the  organization  should  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  blowup.  The  symp- 
toms were  obvious;  an  attempt  at  corrective 
measures  should  have  been  started  long  before 
the  opportunity  arose  to  be  transferred  back  to 
Smith's  department.  Had  this  been  done  at  the 
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time,  and  had  Temple  reacted  violently,  he  could 
then  have  been  disciplined  without  the  possi- 
bility of  "side  issues"  complicating  the  action. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  wrong  with  Temple,  his  attitude,  and  his 
conduct.  That  does  not,  however,  absolve  man- 
agement of  its  sin  of  omission.  The  management 
group  has  the  responsibility  of  being  more  alert, 
better  trained,  and  better  qualified  than  the 
worker  group. 

The  decision  in  this  case  must  therefore  be 
one  that  does  not  penalize  Temple;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  decision  must  also  be  one  that  does 
not  approve  of  his  flare-up. 

Temple  should  be  re-instated;  the  question 
of  how,  in  what  department,  and  on  what  job, 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  a  wise  personnel 
counselor,  meeting  with  the  general  foreman  and 
the  two  foremen  involved,  and  having  available 
to  him  many  more  facts  than  this  article  is 
capable  of  presenting. 

Theodore  R.  Lawson,  a  Personnel  Assist- 
ant with  an  xmnamed  company,  thinks  that 
Temple's  suspension  without  pay  for  a 
definite  period  is  called  for.  In  sending  us 
his  "completely  amateur  "  decision,  Mr. 
Lawson  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  liked 
the  recent  "profile"  of  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  and, 
as  a  University  of  California  graduate,  he 
wonders  whether  other  fine  business  schools 
shouldn't  be  written  up.  (On  that,  we're 
"receptive".)  With  respect  to  Case  14  he 
says  in  part : 

Disciplinary  action  is  called  for.  The 
cursing  out  of  a  foreman  on  the  job  cannot  go 
unchallenged.  .  .  .The  problem  would  seem  to 
center   around   the   clash   of  personalities.  .  .  . 

The  intervention,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  of  a  centralized  personnel  department 
would  most  certainly  have  been  helpful  in  fore- 
seeing the  area  of  possible  dissension  and  point- 
ing this  out  to  the  foremen  and  superintendent. 
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I  cannot  help  but  feci,  however,  that  final  au- 
thority for  transfers  must  rest  with  the  line. 

The  company  could  hardly  take  a  position 
of  transferring,  upon  request,  employees  who 
are  not  doing  well  on  their  present  jobs.  If  such 
a  policy  were  inaugurated  any  employee,  on  a 
whim,  could  request  a  transfer,  which  would 
necessitate  the  breaking  in  and  training  of  a  new 
man.  The  stability  and  productive  cohesiveness 
of  the  department  would  be  broken. 

In  the  absence  of  proven  physical  or  mental 
limitations,  an  employee  must  earn  the  right  of 
transfer.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  penalize 
his  present  foreman,  and  to  encourage  other 
employees  to  seek  transfers,  instead  of  doing 
their  best  on  their  current  jobs. 

A  new  employee's  discharge  should  be 
sustained  under  the  circumstances.  But  in  this 
case  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  Temple's 
eleven  years  of  faithful  and,  as  has  been  brought 
out,  satisfactory  service.  Consequently,  he 
should  be  suspended  without  pay  for  a  definite 
period  before  reinstatement  in  his  present  de- 
partment under  Foreman  Lawson. 

After  such  reinstatement.  Temple  should  be 
given  a  definite  trial  period  to  bring  his  produc- 
tion up  to  the  accepted  standard  in  proving  his 
right  to  retention  by  the  company.  The  com- 
pany should  have  the  right  of  finally  discharging 
Temple  if  he  has  not  met  prescribed  production 
standards  upon  completion  of  his  trial  period. 

However,  upon  maintaining  the  prescribed 
standards.  Temple's  request  for  departmental 
transfer  should  be  honored  if  (i)  he  still  desires 
the  transfer,  (i)  the  opening  in  his  former  de- 
partment is  still  available,  and  (3)  his  transfer 
can  be  accomplished  without  an  undue  disrufv 
tion  in  production.  If  the  opening  in  Temple's 
former  department  is  no  longer  available,  he 
should  be  given  first  consideration  upon  the 
next  opening. 

Shirley  T.  Goodrich,  a  Personnel  Coun- 
selor who  writes  us  from  Towson,  Md., 
would  reinstate  Temple  with  back  pay,  but 
also  take  some  disciplinary  action.  She 
says: 

Foreman  Lawson  discharged  William  Tem- 
ple not  because  of  his  failure  to  maintain  produc- 
tion but  because  Temple  made  him  mad  and 
hurt  his  feelings.  Lawson  was  most  dogmatic 


in  his  attitude  toward  Temple,  "you  will  pro- 
duce or  else."  Such  personal  involvement  on  the 
part  of  Supervision  is  not  conducive  to  logical 
thinking  and  sound  decisions. 

Transferring  Temple  back  to  his  former 
department  would  not  have  encouraged  trans- 
fers, because  of  the  circumstances  in  this  situa- 
tion, unless  Lawson  was  unpopular  with  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  wise  to  transfer 
all  employees  upon  request.  Each  individual 
situation  must  be  treated  separately  and  a 
decision  reached,  based  on  an  awareness  and 
consideration  of  all  factors  relevant  to  the  par- 
ticular situation. 

In  view  of  the  reason  for  Temple's  transfer 
(production  changes)  and  the  fact  that  sub- 
sequently some  vacancies  turned  up  in  his  old 
department,  where  he  had  been  doing  satisfac- 
tory work  and  was  apparently  satisfied,  it  would 
seem  that  transferring  him  back  would  have 
been  logical,  expedient,  and  in  order. 

Had  Temple  requested  the  transfer  out  of 
his  old  department  and  been  replaced  by  someone, 
a  transfer  back  would  have  presented  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  Interdepartmental  transfers  are 
more  effectively  handled  by  collaboration  be- 
tween departmental  supervision  and  a  placement 
department  or  some  centralized  personnel 
department. 

Granting  that  Temple's  dissatisfaction  and 
poor  work  on  the  new  job  was  influenced  by  his 
dislike  of  the  foreman,  and  for  foreman  in  gen- 
eral, what  effort  was  made  during  his  eleven 
years  of  employment  to  try  to  understand  this 
attitude  and  help  him  to  change  it?  What  effort 
did  Foreman  Lawson  make? 

On  employee  placement  and  transfer  in- 
volving employees  whose  attitudes  are  such  that 
they  are  problems  or  potential  problems,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  foreman's 
ability  to  recognize  and  treat  individual  differ- 
ences. 

As  arbitrator  in  this  case  I  would  advise 
reinstatement  of  Temple  with  back  pay  because 
of  his  1 1  years  of  satisfactory  service  and  because 
his  transfer  out  was  due  to  production  changes, 
which  later  cleared  up  to  make  possible  his  rein- 
statement. There  should,  however,  be  some  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  his  cursing  the  supervisor 
and  some  attempt  made  to  effect  a  change  in  his 
attitude  toward  supervision. 


JUST   LOOKING,    THANK   YOU 
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NEVER  UNDERESTIMATE  PERSONNEL  WOMEN! 


Personnel  women  in  increasing  numbers 
are  being  rewarded  by  being  given  top  jobs. 
In  preparing  for  my  remarks  as  a  "roving 
observer  of  human  relations"  at  Montreal 
recently,  I  wrote  a  number  of  women's 
personnel  groups  asking  how  many  of  their 
members  had  titles  or  were  officers  in  their 
companies.  The  statistics  bore  out  my 
observation  that  each  year  finds  more 
women  in  positions  of  responsibility.  Tak- 
ing them  in  alphabetical  order: 

Bay  Area  Personnel  Women — Among  the 
members  of  the  Bay  Area  Personnel  Women 
(San  Francisco)  six  were  officers,  9  personnel 
managers,  3  assistant  personnel  managers, 
II  supervisors  of  employment  and/or  per- 
sonnel. Others  were  listed  as  assistant 
personnel  managers. 

Women' s  Personnel  Club  of  Boston — The 
secretary  of  the  Women's  Personnel  Club 
of  Boston  is  the  personnel  director  for  the 
city  of  Quincy.  Out  of  35  members,  11  are 
personnel  directors,  6  assistant  personnel 
directors,  and  5  others  were  placement  direc- 
tors in  schools  and  colleges. 

Personnel  Women  of  Cleveland — In  Cleve- 
land, out  of  44  members,  11  were  listed  as 
employment  supervisors,  6  as  personnel 
directors,  4  as  interviewers. 

Indianapolis  Association  of  Personnel 
Women — Of  the  35  Indianapolis  members  it 
was  reported  that  2.  are  company  owners, 
I  vice  president  and  manager  of  a  service 
business,  3  company  secretaries.  Nine  are 
voting  company  stockholders. 

Personnel  Women  s  Group  of  Los  Angeles — 
Most  of  the  members  are  either  responsible 
for  all  female  personnel  in  their  organiza- 
tions, for  employment  or  for  placement.  A 
few  are  assistants  to  the  top  personnel 
officers  and  as  such  participate  in  all  phases 
of  personnel  in  their  companies. 

Women  s  Personnel  Group  of  Montreal — In 
Montreal,  with  its  large  membership  of 
60,  over  50%  have  titles,  2.  are  officers  in 


their  companies,  12.  are  supervisors  of  female 
staff  or  employment. 

Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association. — There 
are  65  women  members  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Personnel  Association.  The  Secretary 
writes,  "We  have  several  members  whose 
titles  do  not  keep  up  with  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  positions,  and  a  few  who 
feel  embarrassed  by  the  weight  of  their 
titles  in  contrast  to  the  size  of  their  jobs, 
just  like  every  city."  Their  titles  include 
employment  manager,  dean,  personnel  as- 
sistant, placement,  secretary,  interviewer, 
personnel  director,  supervisor  of  counsel- 
ling. 

Women's  Personnel  .Group  of  Philadelphia 
— In  Philadelphia,  7  are  personnel  manag- 
ers, 13  personnel  assistants,  x  report  directly 
to  the  president,  7  to  the  vice  president. 
Mary  McCaulley,  Secretary,  says,  "I'd 
hazard  the  generalization  that  women  have 
top  personnel  jobs  and  report  to  top  man- 
agement only  in  small  companies,  or  in 
companies  where  the  personnel  function  is 
still  regarded  as  primarily  (a)  for  record 
keeping  or  (b)  for  keeping  the  office  girls 
happy." 

Personnel  Women  of  Greater  St.  Louis — - 
The  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  group  wTites, 
"Women  doing  all  the  personnel  work  in 
small  organizations  are  more  apt  to  have 
the  title".  Their  membership  includes  51 
women;  11  are  personnel  directors,  x  are 
employment  managers. 

The  title  of  Job  Analyst  is  mentioned 
in  each  report.  Most  associations  men- 
tioned one  counsellor  in  their  ranks — not 
as  many  as  I  had  expected.  Have  they  been 
promoted  to  jobs  of  wider  scope? 

Personnel  Journal  has  carried  several 
biographies  lately  of  personnel  directors 
who  have  become  presidents.  We  would 
enjoy  hearing  of  women  in  personnel  work 
who  have  used  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  human  relations  to  advance  to  line  jobs. 
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The  Personnel  Club  of  New  York, 
made  up  entirely  of  women,  is  studying  train- 
ing being  given  in  colleges   to  personnel 


people  and  the  status  of  women  in  person- 
nel work.  We  will  hear  more  from  them. 

Doris  D.  Hay 


CASE  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  EVE  LAYOFF 


My  title  is  Placement  Supervisor,  and 
I  deal  solely  with  Union  Employees.  Ac- 
cording to  a  great  many  of  these  employees 
I  am  three  people.  First — when  we  are  hir- 
ing or  upgrading  I  am  MISS  FABER. 
Secondly — when  we  are  laying  off  and 
downgrading  I  am  That  Miss  Faber.  Thirdly 
—when  everything  is  going  on  an  even 
keel  I  am  just  plain  Miss  Faber. 

Imagine  me  now  as  That  Miss  Faber. 
We  are  having  a  lay-off  in  the  factory  and  a 
downgrade,  or  a  bumping  of  jobs.  I  am 
happy  to  say  we  are  now  able  to  postpone 
lay-offs  until  after  the  holidays.  But  at  this 
particular  time  I  am  telling  you  about,  there 
was  a  Christmas  Eve  lay-off. 

When  you  start  separating  employees 
from  the  payroll  and  cutting  their  salaries, 
you  must  take  seniority  into  consideration 
down  to  the  day.  Usually  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  get  what  we  call  a  clean  break; 
that  is,  I  do  not  break  in  the  middle  of  a 
seniority  bracket. 

This  time  I  was  not  so  fortunate.  I 
had  three  men  who  were  classified  as 
Trouble  Shooters,  and  one  job — which 
meant  two  men  would  have  to  be  down- 
graded. In  this  instance  to  Assembly — 
roughly  a  matter  of  41^  an  hour  pay  cut, 
or  $16.40  per  week,  which  is  a  sizable  cut 
in  a  person's  salary. 

All  3  men  had  the  same  seniority  down 
to  the  day,  and  the  same  ability.  Which 
man  should  I  select  to  remain  on  Trouble 
Shooting? 

Now  remember,  I  am  That  Miss  Faber. 
I  talked  to  the  Superintendent  of  these 
operators,  and  made  arrangements  for  them 
to  come  to  my  office.  I  told  them  exactly 


what  the  circumstances  were  and  we  talked 
it  over.  While  we  were  talking  I  casually 
asked  how  many  children  they  each  had. 

Two  had  children,  the  third  none.  I 
led  the  conversation  on,  and  soon  they  were 
discussing  their  families — who  had  a  car — - 
who  was  buying  his  home.  At  this  point  I 
said,  "You  fellows  seem  to  know  each 
other  fairly  well ;  suppose  we  decide  who  is 
to  have  the  Trouble  Shooting  job. 

One  man  said,  '"Look,  I  own  my  car; 
let  either  Bill  or  Jim  have  the  job."  With 
this,  both  Bill  and  Jim  looked  up  and 
said,  "Do  you  mean  it?"  "Sure  I  mean  it." 
"Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel," 
said  Bill,  "I  guess  Jim  is  entitled  to  the  job, 
because  his  children  are  younger  than  mine 
and  I  know  how  rough  it  is  to  keep  kids 
in   shoes." 

"Jim"  I  said,  "the  job  is  yours.  But  if 
you  don't  do  a  darned  good  one,  we'll 
haunt  you." 

Christmas  Eve  arrived,  and  down  came 
my  three  men.  I  thought  "Oh  NOooo — 
This  is  it;  something's  gone  wrong  and 
we'll  have  to  start  all  over  again!"  But  to 
my  surprise,  they  walked  in  with  their 
faces  beaming,  and  put  a  chocolate  Santa 
Claus  on  my  desk.  And  around  Santa's 
neck  was  a  sign  saying,  MERRY  CHRIST- 
MAS TO  OUR  MISS  FABER. 

All  three  men  left  my  office  very  happy, 
and  I  believe  that  was  one  time  I  jumped 
out  of  second  place  of  That  Miss  Faber, 
to  first  place  MISS  FABER. 

Doris  E.  F.  Faber 
Placement  Supervisor 
Philco  Corporation 
Philadelphia 


JUST    LOOKING,    THANK   YOU 
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PERSONNEL  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ALL 


Wilbert  E.  Scheer,  Personnel  Director 
of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  in  the  Chicago 
district,  said  some  things  that  are  well 
worth  repeating  when  he  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  7th  annual  Personnel 
Management  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  last  winter.  His  subject  was  "The 
Growth  of  Personnel  Management  as  a 
Profession." 

While  seriously  questioning  whether 
Personnel  even  wants  recognition  as  a  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Scheer  did  feel  that  the  person- 
nel function  has  not  received  the  recognition 
it  deserves,  and  that  personnel  directors 
generally  have  not  earned  their  "rightful 
place  in  the  management  family".  One  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  he  said, 
"might  be  to  grow  up  professionally". 
Too  many  personnel  administrators,  in  his 
opinion,  are  concentrating  on  methods  of 
procedure,  apparently  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing "master  mechanics"  of  themselves. 
Rather,  they  must  develop  a  broad  manage- 
ment philosophy  to  guide  them  in  all  their 
actions. 

"To  be  effective,"  Mr.  Scheer  said, 
"the  personnel  administrator  must  move 
more  in  the  direction  of  generalization.  .  . 
toward  a  well-balanced  personnel  service 
which  is  integrated  into  every  other  aspect 
of  management.  He  cannot  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  personnel  by  setting  himself  up  as  a 
professional  specialist.  Only  by  involving 
himself  in  everybody  else's  business  can  he 
hope  to  earn  a  place  in  the  everyday  councils 
of  management  where  the  hard  decisions 
are  made.  .  .  . 

"Personnel  administration  is  not  effec- 
tive when  confined  to  one  central  office  or 
one  selected  staff.  It  must  be  accomplished 
by  everyone  in  the  organization  who  has 
dealings  with  others,  as  a  part  of  every 
personal    relationship.     Hence,     successful 


personnel  administrators  are  those  who  can 
help  develop  others,  the  foremen  or  super- 
visors, to  be  good  persotmel  people.  The 
personnel  director,  therefore,  must  be  a  real 
leader,  must  not  try  to  attract  duties  unto 
himself,  but  must  inspire,  teach,  train,  and 
motivate  others  to  meet  and  solve  personnel 
problems  at  their  source. 

"By  virtue  of  his  position  in  the 
organization  the  personnel  director  often 
has  considerable  authority,  or  at  least 
prestige.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  when  the 
personnel  officer  is  given  proper  recognition 
on  the  management  team  .  .  .  otherwise  he 
is  handicapped  before  he  begins.  A  good 
personnel  director,  however,  never  relies 
upon  his  position  for. the  accomplishment 
of  his  program  of  good  through  employees. 
He  cannot  succeed,  any  more  than  others 
can,  by  superimposing  his  will  upon  people. 
Good  employee  relations  cannot  be  legis- 
lated. 

"In  cooperating  in  the  development  of 
supervisors  he  should  attempt  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  He  should  try  to 
wake  up,  not  make  up,  their  minds.  Then 
if  he  is  sincere  and  right  with  an  idea  he 
wishes  to  see  installed,  he  will  be  content 
to  see  it  realized,  not  concerned  about  who 
gets  the  credit. 

"It  has  been  discovered  at  great  cost 
that  leaders  in  any  field  of  endeavor  are 
not  trained  in  centralized  schools,  but  in 
these  training  schools  they  are  simply 
exposed  to  minimum  essentials.  They  de- 
velop into  the  highest  type  of  leaders  only 
under  the  patient  and  understanding  guid- 
ance of  other  leaders. 

"An  executive  has  been  defined  as  any 
supervisor  in  any  organization  who  pos- 
sesses the  courage  to  dream,  the  abilitv  to 
organize,  and  the  strength  to  execute.  This 
also  applies  to  personnel  executives.  ..." 


BOOKS 


Reviewed  by  Harrison  Terrell 


Human  Relations  in  Industry.  By  Bur- 
leigh B.  Gardner  and  David  G.  Moore. 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illi- 
nois, 1955.  42.7  pages.  $7.35. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
books  on  the  subject  we've  seen.  It  is  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  college  text,  but  the 
jacket  says  it  "is  recommended  as  a  con- 
stant working  tool  and  reference  for  all 
management  and  supervisory  personnel". 
It  would  certainly  serve  as  a  "refresher" 
for  experienced  personnel  managers;  how- 
ever, it  may  be  useful  mainly  for  beginners 
in  the  field  and  for  alert  supervisors  who 
haven't  given  much  thought  to  human 
relationships  on  the  job.  This  is  the  third 
edition  of  a  work  brought  out  in  1945;  it 
contains  two  new  chapters,  "The  Dynamics 
of  Business"  and  "The  Dynamics  of  Human 
Behavior". 

The  book  makes  easy  reading,  with 
"cases"  illustrating  many  of  the  points.  In 
places  the  language  even  has  color  or  a 
humorous  twist.  For  example,  the  authors 
tell  about  a  medium-sized  plant  which  has 
more  than  15,000  separate  operations,  each 
with  its  own  rate.  They  say:  "Supervisors 
spend  75%  of  their  time  seeing  that  the 
right  men  are  assigned  to  the  right  jobs 
and  are  properly  paid  for  their  various  ac- 
tivities, whether  in  doing  a  job  or  siuhig  in 
a  corner  on  their  thumbs" .  (The  italics  are 
ours.) 

One  impression  a  reader  could  carry 
away  from  a  book  like  this  is  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness — how  in  the  world  is  it  pos- 
sible for  managers  of  large  enterprises  to 
pay  attention  to  the  psychological  quirks 
and  individual  needs,  even  the  desires,  of 
all  their  workers,  as  the  book  implies 
should  be  done?  Are  we  tending  to  go 
somewhat  overboard  in  this  matter? 


Dr.  Gardner  is  executive  director  of 
Social  Research,  Inc.  His  co-author,  Dr. 
Moore,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Business  Administration,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Chicago. 
Their  book  is  indexed,  and  has  an  excellent 
Study  Guide  and  bibliography. 

The  Management  Team.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward C.  Bursk.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1954.  iii  pages.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  enjoyable,  easily 
read,  relatively  small  book  to  have  in  the 
personnel  office  or  the  company  library  for 
the  profit  of  all  executives  on  the  way  up. 
It  is  based  on  the  24th  national  business 
conference  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  covering  these 
annual  meetings.  We  find  on  the  book's 
jacket  that  we  said  of  another  book  in  the 
series,  "Here  is  a  little  gem.  ..."  Except 
for  the  stuck-needle  effect  we  might  say 
the  same  of  this. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  and  the 
book  was  and  is  "releasing  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  management  team".  In  part  i 
Donald  K.  David,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  formerly  president  of  two 
companies,  introduces  the  theme.  Then 
General  Lucius  D.  Clay  discusses  The  Art 
of  Delegation;  Elmer  L.  Lindseth,  a  com- 
pany president,  speaks  on  Management 
Communication;  and  Theodore  O.  Yntema, 
VP  for  Finance,  Ford  Motor,  writes  on 
Measurement  and  Control.  In  part  2.,  thirty 
men  who  are  equally  distinguished  in  their 
fields  discuss  delegation  and  control  in  its 
several  aspects  and  from  their  various 
points  of  view.  In  addition  there  is  some 
reporting  of  audience  participation. 

To  my  mind,  a  book  like  this,  well 
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edited  and  retailing  all  the  best  of  the 
day-long  conference,  is  more  rewarding 
and  almost  as  enjoyable  as  attending  the 
conference.  You  can  easily  picture  the 
1,300  conferees  squirming  in  their  seats, 
intent  on  understanding  what  some  of  the 
speakers  read  from  their  prepared  papers. 
With  the  book,  you  can  sit  in  your  cush- 
ioned chair,  take  it  easy,  and  have  the 
speakers  repeat  as  often  as  you  like.  I  en- 
thusiastically recommend  the  book! 

Causes  of  Industrial  Peace  Under  Col- 
lective Bargaining.  Edited  by  Clinton  S. 
Golden  and  Virginia  D.  Parker  for  The 
National  Planning  Association.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  369  pages. 
$4-75  • 

"This  book,"  says  the  preface,  "distills 
and  attempts  to  evaluate  the  findings  of  a 
team  of  highly  qualified  experts  who  have 
cooperated  in  NPA's  seven-year  search 
for  the  causes  of  industrial  peace."  The 
findings  were  originally  reported  in  a  series 
of  15  studies,  including  "Planning  Pam- 
phlet No.  71",  which  were  published  by 
the  National  Planning  Association  and 
offered  to  members  at  $9,  and  to  non- 
members  at  $11.50.  In  bringing  out  this 
single-volume  report  at  a  modest  price, 
Harper  renders  a  distinct  service  to  those 
who  would  like  to  learn  how  some  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  maintain  relatively 
peaceful  industrial  relations  while  others 
have  had  an  almost  continuous  history  of 
strife. 

Part  I  of  the  book  contains  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Golden,  who  is  executive 
director  of  the  trade  union  program  at 
Harvard,  and  short  sections  by  six  other 
men.  Part  II  has  condensations  of  the 
original  thirteen  case  studies.  The  final  NPA 
report  of  12.8  pages,  paper  covered,  which 
was  priced  at  $1,  was  reviewed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  our  October  1954 
issue.  I  could  become  even  more  enthusiastic 
over  this  more  comprehensive,  but  boiled- 
down,  statement  of  the  NPA  findings  and 


conclusions.  It  is  a  work  which  every  man- 
ager, and  particularly  every  industrial 
relations  manager,  should  study. 

The  Meat  Packing  Industry.  By  Edwin  L. 
Heckler.  Bellman  Publishing  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  lo  pages,  paper  cover,  $1. 

About  half  of  this  booklet  describes 
the  meat  packing  industry  historically 
and  in  its  present  state.  Of  some  interest  to 
certain  personnel  managers  will  be  the  few 
concluding  pages  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  industry,  a  discussion  of 
individual  jobs  and  the  pay  for  them,  lines 
of  promotion,  opportunities  for  women, 
employee  benefits,  and  how  to  get  a  job  in 
the  industry.  Mr.  Heckler  is  manager 
of  Armour's  public  relations  department. 

About  The  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  4g) 

was  transferred  to  Red  Cross  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington  as  Assistant  National 
Director  of  Training.  Mr.  This  graduated  from 
Baylor  and  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  University  of  Indiana. 
In  earlier  days  he  was  director  of  the  Family 
Service  Bureau  in  Galveston. 

Doris  E.  F.  Faber,  Placement  Supervisor  at 
the  Philco  Corporation  in  Philadelphia,  planned 
to  be  a  Laboratory  Technician,  and  worked  in 
several  hospitals  in  that  capacity.  Liking  that 
work,  she  decided  to  combine  it  with  secretarial 
work  and  took  a  course  in  the  latter.  Before  she 
could  get  located  where  she  could  use  both 
skills,  Philco  caught  her;  she  has  been  with 
Philco  for  nineteen  years.  As  Placement  Super- 
visor she  is  in  the  company's  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department. 

Wilbert  E.  Scheer,  Personnel  Director  of  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  Chicago,  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Office  Management  Association  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Scheer  is  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on 
personnel  policies  and  procedures  for  all  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  Plans  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
He  is  active  in  a  number  of  associations,  and  as 
a  speaker  and  writer. 
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Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Building  a  Forced-Choice  Personality 
Test.  By  John  C.  Denton,  Procter  and 
Gamble  Distributing  Co.  Personnel  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  7,  No.  4,  Winter,  1954,  44^459. 

Because  the  forced-choice  method  has 
been  found  useful  in  the  construction  of 
rating  scales,  it  was  decided  to  use  it  in  a 
self-rating  inventory.  Personality  tests,  self- 
rating  inventories,  are  often  criticized 
because  of  their  fakability.  A  forced-choice 
personality  test  should  be  less  subject  to 
this  than  other  types. 

The  study  reported  here  describes  the 
development  and  validation  of  a  forced- 
choice  inventory  for  use  along  v?ith  mental 
ability  tests  in  the  selection  of  industrial 
personnel.  The  first  step  was  the  assembling 
of  a  "yes-no"  questionnaire  of  100  descrip- 
tion phrases  which  sampled  many  different 
aspects  of  personality  and  temperament. 
This  questionnaire  was  then  tried  out  on 
175  college  senior  men.  These  men  were  of 
approximately  the  same  age-experience 
level  as  applicants  normally  employed  as 
purchasing  agents  in  the  department  where 
the  validation  study  was  made. 

A  complete  factor  analysis  of  all  1.00 
items  yielded  four  factors  which  appeared 
to  be  stable  after  cross-checking  on  a 
second  population — Ascendance,  Sociabil- 
ity, Emotional  Stability,  and  Cooperative- 
ness.  Ninety-five  items  were  assembled  into 
quintets,  with  each  of  the  four  factors 
represented  by  about  16  phrases.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  quintet: 

Talk  a  lot 

Assume   responsibility   for   your   own 
mistakes 

Rather  deliberate  in  conversation 

Dependable 

Satisfied  with  compromises. 
The  instructions  required  each  examinee  to 
check  one  phrase   as  most  descriptive  of 


himself  and  one  phrase  as  least  descriptive. 

The  forced-choice  form  of  the  inven- 
tory was  then  tried  on  another  college 
group  and  an  item  analysis  made  to  see 
whether  a  phrase  which  described  Ascend- 
ance in  the  original  questionnaire  still 
measured  this  factor  in  the  forced-choice 
form. 

The  last  step  was  the  inclusion  of  this 
forced-choice  inventory  in  a  validation 
study  which  was  done  to  select  a  battery 
of  tests  to  be  used  for  applicants  for  the 
position  of  purchasing  agent.  The  criterion 
was  the  overall  rating  assigned  to  the  em- 
ployees by  their  supervisors.  The  results 
were  very  encouraging  since  the  three  esti- 
mates of  validity  which  were  obtained  by 
three  different  methods  were  .38,  .41,  and 

•55- 

Interests  of  Women  Lawyers  Shown  on 
THE  Kuder  Preference  Record.  By  Esther 
O.  Kegan,  Evanston,  Illinois.  Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  7,  No.  4,  Winter  1954, 
499-507. 

This  study  was  done  to  test  Kuder's 
hypothesis  that  persons  with  high  (over 
75  th  percentile)  persuasive  and /or  literary 
interests  on  the  Kuder  Preference  Record 
would  have  the  same  interests  as  successful 
lawyers.  One  hundred  and  one  women 
lawyers  took  part,  each  of  whom  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  her  state  and  had 
practiced  for  at  least  three  years. 

Each  of  the  women  attorneys  com- 
pleted Form  BB  of  the  Kuder  Record  and 
filled  out  a  one-page  questionnaire  about 
the  nature  and  duration  of  her  practice,  her 
income,  and  her  satisfaction  with  her  work. 
82.  of  the  women  practiced  law  in  urban 
communities. 

The  loi  women  la%vyers  showed  inter- 
est  patterns    which    differed    significantly 
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from  Kuder's  base  group  of  142.9  adult 
women  in  six  scales — all  at  the  i^  level  of 
confidence.  They  were  significantly  higher 
than  the  base  group  in  persuasive  and 
literary,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
musical  scale;  and  they  were  significantly 
lower  than  the  base  group  in  mechanical, 
social  service  and  clerical. 

Although  there  were  wide  differences 
in  the  group  in  income,  in  length  of  law 
practice  and  in  tynpc  of  practice,  the  women 
lawyers  as  a  whole  were  a  verj^  homo- 
geneous group  so  far  as  their  interests  were 
concerned.  The  M-F  scores  of  the  group 
indicate  that  women  lawyers'  interests  are 
relatively  more  masculine  than  most 
women's  occupational  groups. 

This  field  study  clearly  substantiates 
Kuder's  assumption  that  women  lawyers 
would  achieve  high  percentile  rankings  in 
both  the  persuasive  (83rd  percentile  for 
this  group)  and  the  literary  (Srnd  per- 
centile) scales. 

An  Iterative  Analysis  of  Supervisory 
AND  Group  Dimensions.  By  Robert  C. 
Wilson  and  Wallace  S.  High,  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Andrew  L.  Com- 
rey.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
The  Journal  oj  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39, 
No.  1,  April,  1955,  85-91. 

This  study  is  interesting  because  it 
seeks  to  discover  and  analyze  the  variables 
which  determine  the  organizational  effec- 
tiveness of  groups.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
carried  out  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

A  loS-item  questionnaire  was  admin- 
istered at  a  Naval  shipyard  to  100  civilian 
skilled  tradesmen.  It  contained  multiple 
choice  items  which  were  designed  to 
measure  perceived  characteristics  of  the 
relationship  berween  the  workers  and  their 
supervisors.  A  modification  of  the  Wherry- 
Gaylor  iterative  analysis  procedure  was 
used  in  studying  the  questionnaire  returns. 

Eight  relatively  independent  and  ho- 
mogenous groups  of  items  having  to  do 


with  supervisory  practices  and  group  inter- 
actions were  found.  These  eight  pools  of 
items  are  described  under  the  following 
headings : 

Supervisory  dimensions: 

Lack  of  Arbitrariness 
Commimication 
Safet}^  Enforcement 
Social  Nearness 

Group  dimensions: 

Absence   of  Dissension 
Informal  Control 
Group  Unity 
Pride   in   Work   Group 

A  table  giving  the  50  most  useful 
items  in  the  eight  dimensions  listed  is 
presented  which  shows  the  correlations  of 
the  items  with  each  of  the  item  pools. 
These  will  be  of  interest  to  other  investiga- 
tors studying  supervisory  behavior,  group 
attitudes,  and  employee  morale. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Predictive  \^alue 
OF  THE  Pre-Engineering  Ability  Test. 
By  Frank  Q.  Sessions,  University  of  Idaho. 
The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  Vol.  39, 
No.  1,  April,  1955,  ii-izz. 

At  the  University  of  Idaho  all  engi- 
neering candidates  take  a  battery  of  tests  as 
part  of  their  entrance  requirements.  The 
Cooperative  General  Mathematics  Test 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  had  been  used 
for  some  years,  but  in  1953  the  Pre-Engi- 
neering Ability  Test  was  added  to  the  bat- 
tery. The  chief  question  which  this  study 
attempts  to  answer  is  whether  the  Pre-En- 
gineering Test  made  any  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  tests  already  in  use  in  the 
battery. 

The  subjects  were  14S  engineering 
candidates  who  took  the  tests  at  the 
counseling  center  in  the  fall  of  1943.  The 
first  semester's  grade  point  average  of 
each  student  was  compared  with  the  scores 
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he  received  on  the  tests.  The  first  method 
of  analyzing  results  was  by  means  of  correla- 
tions. The  highest  zero-order  correlation 
of  .56  was  for  the  Cooperative  Mathematics 
test  with  grade  point  average.  The  mul- 
tiple-correlation coefficient  obtained  by  the 
Doolittle  method  between  the  combination 
of  tests  and  the  first  semester  grade  point 
average  was  only  .60.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  coefficients  is  not  significant 
and  indicates  that  if  correlations  were  the 
only  consideration  it  would  be  practically 
as  effective  and  much  more  economical  to 
use  the  mathematics  test  instead  of  the 
entire  battery. 

The  results  were  then  studied  by  means 
of  profile  patterns  and  scatter-diagrams 
to  determine  whether  these  might  not  yield 
more  significant  results  than  the  correla- 
tions. Profile  patterns  and  scattergrams 
revealed  that  the  ACE  test  was  the  best  test 
for  determining  critical  scores,  even  though 
it  had  a  lower  correlation  than  other  tests 
with  engineering  grades. 

The  Pre-Engineering  Ability  Test  was 
found  to  have  little  selective  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  tests  in  the  battery. 

Respondents  Rate  Public  Opinion  Inter- 
viewers. By  J.  Marshall  Brown,  Lafayette 
College.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  39,  No.  z,  April,  1955,  96-101. 

An  interesting  attempt  was  made  to 
study  the  relationship  between  the  inter- 
viewer and  the  respondent  during  the  in- 
terview. A  questionnaire  of  11  items  was 
devised  to  allow  the  respondent  to  rate  the 
interviewer's  work,  to  describe  his  own 
reaction  to  public  opinion  surveys,  and  his 
feelings  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  This 
is  called  the  Respondent  Rating  Scale. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center,  the  Re- 
spondent Rating  Scale  was  used  with  one 
of  their  periodic  polls.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview  the  interviewer  was  told  to  give 
the  respondent  the  R.R.  Scale  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  and  to  explain  its  purpose.  The 


interviewer  was  to  wait  until  the  respond- 
ent completed  the  R.R.  scale  and  returned 
it  to  him.  A  representative  sample  of  12.76 
adults  was  interviewed  by  the  regular 
trained  interviewers  of  the  National  Opin- 
ion Research  Center.  The  technique  of 
administration  was  considered  feasible, 
since  few  respondents  did  not  fill  out  the 
scale  and  very  few  interviewers  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction. 

A  high  relationship  was  found  between 
the  same  question  asked  at  the  beginning 
of  the  interview  questionnaire  and  as  the 
last  item  on  the  rating  scale.  There  was 
also  a  positive  relationship  between  what 
the  interviewer  said  about  what  was  done 
in  the  interview  and  what  the  respondent 
indicated  about  the  same  things.  Both  of 
these  are  an  indication  of  the  reliability 
of  the  rating  scale. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Respondent 
Rating  Scale  is  valuable  not  only  as  an 
evaluation  tool,  but  also  might  be  useful 
in  the  selection  of  good  interviewers. 

Exit  Interviews:  Do  They  Pay? 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

management  understanding  and  support; 
the  employee  feeling  of  identification  with 
the  company;  the  "tone"  of  employee  ac- 
ceptance of  your  company's  policies  and 
supervisors;  presence  or  absence  of  particu- 
lar problems  or  feeling  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. 

Is  the  exit  worth  while?  We  think  so — 
for  us.  But  it  has  its  limitations.  It  isn't  a 
magic  potion. 


"Everything  that  management  does  in 
the  course  of  its  operations,  from  obtain- 
ing its  raw  material  to  completing  its  sales 
and  collecting  its  bills,  is  in  separable  from 
its  relations  with  the  people  who  are  part 
of  the  enterprise,  particularly  those  who 
work  for  wages." 

Alexander  R.  Heron  in 

"Reasonable  Goals  in  Industrial  Relations" 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  is  pleased  with  the  success 
of  a  recent  meeting  when  bosses  were  in- 
vited as  guests.  About  twenty  accepted  the 
invitation  and  seemed  to  be  favorably 
impressed.  Since  many  companies  pay  dues 
for  members  it  was  satisfjang  to  the  group 
to  demonstrate  that  the  investment  was 
worthwhile.  Speaker  at  the  meeting  was  the 
Reverend  Dennis  J.  Comey,  S.J.,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  at  St. 
Joseph's  College.  He  spoke  about  human 
values  in  industrial  relations.  He  is  well 
known  in  Philadelphia  for  his  services  as 
arbiter  of  the  waterfront.  "Personality 
Changes"  was  the  topic  discussed  at  the 
last  study  group  of  the  year.  Questions  con- 
sidered included,  Which  is  true:  you  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  or  it's  never  too 
late  to  learn?  How  do  people  become  prob- 
lems? What  can  we  do  to  keep  little  prob- 
lems from  becoming  roof-raisers? 

The  Philadelphia  group  was  honored 
when  Program  Pointers,  publication  of  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel 
Women,  circulated  an  account  of  WPG's 
January  meeting.  Dr.  Ordway  Tead,  editor 
of  social  and  economic  books  for  Harper, 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  He  listed  four  points 
for  good  personnel  functioning:  i)  Crea- 
tivity— the  individual  who  creates  best, 
contributes  best.  Make  sure  outlets  occur 
for  creativity  in  humbler  jobs,  i)  Coopera- 
tion— point  up  need  for  unity  of  purpose  or 
aim.  Good  cooperation  requires  that  all 
organize  facts,  give  voice,  share  facts, 
listen,  then  agree.  3)  Communications — 
communication  occurs  when  persons  or 
groups  face  a  problem  or  an  experience  to- 
gether, make  genuine  efforts  to  understand 
each  other's  point  of  view.  Good  com- 
munications requires  good  honest  intention 


and  good  management  listening.  4)  Com- 
munity— know  that  employee  community 
roots  show  individual  strength  of  character. 
Realize  that  if  we  are  to  defend  a  free, 
open-lid  dynamic  society  we  have  to  do  in 
the  company  the  things  which  strengthen 
this,  including  employee  reactions  and 
relations.  The  life  of  industry  cannot  remain 
apart  from  the  life  of  a  free  society. 


The  California  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  has  published  reports 
of  three  addresses  given  recently  before  the 
association  on  the  general  subject  of  per- 
sonnel programs.  Richard  I.  Pearce,  general 
director  sales  personnel,  Reynolds  Metals 
Company,  suggested  a  "do-it-yourself" 
program  in  industry.  We  learn  by  experi- 
ence. Supervisors  must  delegate  responsi- 
bility and  encourage  subordinates  to  volun- 
teer. Management  must  furnish  a  fertile 
field  for  the  growth  of  ideas.  He  urged 
taking  positive  action  toward  siphoning 
greater  progress  from  our  men  today.  Teach 
and  encourage  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
Capitalize  on  this  popular  do-it-yourself 
movement. 

Gerry  E.  Morse,  vice  president,  Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator  Company, 
said  that  the  starting  point  in  planning  a 
sound  industrial  relations  program  is  a 
clear-cut  understanding  of  company  objec- 
tives. First,  have  your  program  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  your  firm.  Job  assignment 
is  the  second  stage.  The  third  element  of  a 
sound  program  is  specific  provision  for 
personnel  research.  Planning  is  the  final 
step. 

Gilbert  Brighouse,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  psychology'.  Occidental  College, 
evaluated  the  company  program  in  human 
relations.  He  said  that  the  kinds  of  feelings 
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that  mark  human  relations  are  first,  the 
feeling  towards  others  typified  by  the 
prepositions:  wanting  to  do  things  to 
others;  wanting  to  do  things  for  others; 
wanting  to  have  others  do  things  for  us; 
being  afraid  and  wanting  to  run  away  from 
others;  or  being  mature  enough  to  be  able 
to  work  with  others  and  like  them.  Secondly, 
our  feelings  of  involvement  with  the  job 
and  with  the  company  are  the  feelings 
that  count  in  the  human  relations  program. 
We  can  tell  what  they  are  by  hearing  what 
people  say,  either  by  their  answers  on 
questionnaires,  or  the  results  of  interviews. 
We  can  tell  by  watching  what  people  do, 
by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  production, 
by  the  amount  of  breakage  and  accidents. 
We  can  judge  by  the  status  system,  by  what 
people  do  together.  We  should  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  definition  of  leadership  published 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in 
World  War  II:  "We  are  leading  successfully, 
we  are  sensing  the  pulse  successfully,  when 
we  get  people  to  do  the  work  we  w^ant  them 
to  do,  in  the  way  we  want  it  done,  when  we 
want  it  done,  because  they  want  to  do  it." 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Chicago  has  sent  copies  of  a  talk  by  Ewan 
Clague  to  its  members.  Mr.  Clague  is  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  His 
speech  on  manpower  requirements  and 
economic  growth  makes  valuable  source 
material  for  personnel  people,  and  was  a 
wise  choice  for  publication.  He  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  long-term  trends  in  the 
American  economy.  He  reported  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  been  con- 
ducting studies  on  manpower  requirements. 
The  studies  are  designed  to  serve  as  guides 
to  general  economic  policy;  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  economy's  needs  for 
workers  with  various  skills;  as  background 
material  for  the  planning  of  training  and 
education  programs;  for  use  in  vocational 
guidance;  and  to  assess  the  problems  of 
special  groups.  He  said  that  the  Census 
Bureau  projection  of  labor  force  to  1975  is 


89  million — one-third  more  than  in  1953. 
If  past  trends  continue,  growth  will  be 
even  greater  than  one-third  in  some  of  the 
occupational  fields.  Professional  or  semi- 
professional,  from  5.7  million  in  1954  to  9 
million  in  1975;  clerical  and  sales,  11. 8 
million  in  1954  to  17  million  in  1975; 
craftsmen,  from  8.1  million  in  1954  to  11  or 
12.  million  in  1975.  Expansion  in  research 
occupations  seems  assured,  and  this  in  turn 
will  have  the  long-run  effect  of  speeding 
up  industrial  development.  The  long-run 
manpower  outlook  of  the  U.  S.  is  for  a 
growing  need  for  skills,  particularly  for  the 
highest  technical  skills.  Coupled  with  this 
may  be  rapid  changes  in  the  skills  as  indus- 
tries and  processes  change.  All  this  points 
to  the  need  for  an  educational  and  training 
program  for  the  nation  which  will  not  only 
sort  out  the  best  qualified  men  and  women 
for  these  higher  skills,  but  which  will  also 
maintain  broad-gauge  flexibility  in  such 
personnel,  so  that  they  can  readily  adapt  to 
new  opportunities. 


The  South  Texas  Society  of  Training 
Directors,  San  Antonio,  recently  became  a 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors.  The  dinner  and  installation  cere- 
mony were  attended  by  some  eighty  persons. 
Presiding  at  the  installation  was  Cloyd  S. 
Steinmetz,  national  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Societ}'  of  Training  Directors.  Assisting 
him  were  Walter  Kee,  national  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Le  Roy  Wilkie,  region  III, 
district  I  representative.  J.  Walter  Sherman, 
chapter  president,  accepted  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors  banner  for 
the  chapter.  All  charter  members  of  the 
chapter  received  their  membership  pins 
from  the  national  president.  Mr.  Steinmetz 
spoke  on  training  trends. 


The  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors  held  its 
semi-annual  convention  April  14-15  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  Speakers  included  Charles 
Nelson,    industrial   relations   center,    Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  on  effective 
leadership;  Nathan  Kohn,  Jr.  consultant, 
St.  Louis,  who  talked  about  foundations 
for  business  and  industrial  training;  P.  F. 
Prince,  director  merchandise  training.  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago;  Gerald  Joines, 
training  director,  Cargill,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis; Pat  Greathouse,  director  region  4 
UAW-CIO,  Chicago;  Thomas  Bartel,  man- 
ager, the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids;  and  Dr.  Hew  Roberts,  professor  of 
adult  education.  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

Present  officers  of  the  group  are :  Clyde 
Harden,  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  president;  John  Gilbert,  The  Mere- 
dith Publishing  Company,  Des  Moines,  first 
vice  president;  Lester  Springer,  the  Parsons 
Company,  Newton,  second  vice  president; 
and  Earl  S.  Baird,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  secretarj'-treasurer. 


you  tell  when  to  rely  on  a  reference?  Are 
references  worth  all  of  the  time  and  cost  it 
takes  to  get  them?  Should  personnel  men 
work  out  a  code  of  ethics  for  references?" 


The  Pacihc  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  in  its  publica- 
tion Personnel  Panorama  talks  about  refer- 
ences. "One  of  our  members  %%Tites  that  the 
longer  he  is  in  personnel  work,  the  more 
dubious  he  becomes  about  the  value  of 
reference  material  as  it  is  currently  being 
obtained  by  most  companies."  Personal 
references  are  sure  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  candidate.  Some  employers  refuse  to 
make  derogaton,'  statements  about  former 
employees.  Others  go  out  of  their  way  to  be 
vindictive.  "How,"  asks  the  member,  "can 


The  Northern  California  Training 
Directors'  Association  heard  G.  Rama- 
chandran,  director,  Gandhigram  Social 
Education  Organizers'  Training  Center  in 
India,  at  the  April  meeting.  Mr.  Rama- 
chandran  has  devoted  his  career  to  rural 
development  work  in  a  countrv  where  85% 
of  the  370  million  people  live  in  rural  areas. 
He  was  an  early  participant  in  Gandhi's 
village  reconstruction  program.  He  special- 
ized in  promoting  basic  education  and 
village  industries.  Today,  he  is  director  of 
Gandhigram,  a  privately  operated  training 
center  for  rural  development  workers,  in 
South  India.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
government  of  India's  Social  Education 
Board.  The  March  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  work  and  leisure,  led  by 
Mortimer  Adler,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Philosophical  Research.  Leisure,  he  said, 
should  be  recognized  as  that  time  that  can 
contribute  to  our  social  natvu-e,  through 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  growth.  He 
warned  against  using  leisure  just  to  kill 
time.  He  said  that  the  two  most  prevalent 
human  ills  in  our  society  are,  first,  discon- 
tent with  work  and,  second,  persons  who, 
week  after  week,  have  time  to  kill.  This 
spells  out  a  job  in  our  society  of  "occupa- 
tional adjustment". 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Every  Manager  a  Trainer,  was  the 
goal  of  the  fifth  annual  trainers'  institute, 
sponsored  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers Association  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors. 
On  the  premise  that  ever}'  member  of  super- 
vision is  a  manager  and  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  supervision  is  training,  every 
manager  is  a  trainer.  The  pro.gram  for  the 


institute,  extending  over  several  months, 
was  planned  to  provide  basic  instruction  for 
supervision  on  the  what  and  know-how  of 
training.  The  institute  also  provided  a  re- 
fresher course  for  those  who  have  a  direct 
assignment  in  training.  Instruction  was 
offered  in  a  concentrated  form  in  a  series  of 
day  classes  on  the  Los  Angeles  State  and 
City  College  campus.  The  same  course  was 
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offered  at  night  classes  held  on  the  campuses 
of  several  junior  colleges.  The  cost  of  the 
course  was  $15.00.  134  registered  this  year. 


The  Professional's  Search  por  Eco- 
NO^^c  Security  was  described  by  N.  W. 
Dougherty,  dean  of  engineering,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel  Con- 
ference. The  conference  was  held  April 
ii-ii  in  Chattanooga.  Tennessee  Industries 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  division  of 
university  extension,  were  the  joint  spon- 
sors. General  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  director, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Kjioxville, 
spoke  on  electric  power  and  industrial 
development.  Gifford  Blyton,  professor  of 
speech  and  director  of  forensics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  talked  about  getting 
ideas  across.  Other  speakers  were  Jac 
Chambliss,  attorney,  Chattanooga;  Ken- 
neth McFarland,  educational  consultant 
and  lecturer,  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Topeka,  Kansas;  and  Frank  M. 
Malone,  vice  president,  personnel.  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Atlanta. 


A  Workshop  in  Industrial  Nursing 
was  held  May  13-14  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Medical  Center  in  Oklahoma 
City.  The  theme  of  the  workshop  was  con- 
temporary' developments  in  occupational 
health.  Subjects  discussed  included:  respon- 
sibilities of  the  nurse  in  industry;  significant 
symptoms  and  signs  in  everj'day  clinical 
problems;  problem  clinic;  new  drugs  of 
interest  to  the  industrial  nurse;  diet  counsel- 
ing; psychological  aspects  of  back  injuries; 
and  educational  programs  and  counseling 
for  employees  and  their  families.  Among 
the  speakers  were:  Dr.  Robert  J.  Potts, 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  Dallas; 
Sally  Wagner,  R.  N.,  president,  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Nursing,  New 
York  Cit}';  Dr.  Logan  T.  Robertson,  indus- 
trial   physician,    Asheville,  N.    C,    Ruth 


Hardy,  R.  N.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Houston,  Texas;  Dr.  K.  F.  Kapov,  Armour 
and  Company,  Chicago;  and  Dr.  Kenneth 
Mclntyre,  UAW-CIO  Health  Center,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  The  workshop  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa School  of  Medicine  through  its  office 
of  postgraduate  instruction,  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  the  Industrial 
Nurses  Section  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Nurses  Association,  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Nursing. 


Leading  Authorities  on  Various 
Phases  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Work  in  this  country  were  featured 
at  the  Fifth  Annual  Personnel  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation, and  held  at  Yale  University  on 
April  II.  In  the  morning  session  there  was 
a  panel  discussion  on  what  management 
expects  of  the  personnel-industrial  relations 
department.  Taking  part  were  S.  Avery 
Raube  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board;  John  F.  Ellsworth  of  the  Ensign- 
Bickford  Company,  Simsbur)%  Connecticut; 
Thomas  G.  Spates,  personnel  administra- 
tion, Yale  University;  and  James  W.  Tower 
of  Industrial  Relations  Counsellors  Inc., 
New  York.  Speakers  at  other  sessions  were 
Ronald  P.  Buchan  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company;  John  J.  McCarthy,  consul- 
tant on  employee  relations  at  General 
Electric;  Allen  K.  Heydrick,  director  of 
education  and  training  at  Weirton  Steel 
Company,  West  Virginia;  and  Eugene  J. 
Lyons,  assistant  postmaster  general. 


Personnel  Admiishstration  and  Man- 
agerial Development  will  be  the  subjects 
for  consideration  at  summer  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  industrial  relations  sec- 
tion, California  Institute  of  Technology .  The 
conferences  will  be  held  June  19-24,  and 
June  2.6-July  I,  in  Pasadena.  Two  concur- 
rent conferences  are  conducted  at  each 
period.  One  is  on  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  first-line  supervisors. 
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The  other  conference  offered  during  the 
first  session  is  on  executive  development 
and  organizational  planning.  Selection  and 
development  of  potential  supervisors  is  the 
topic  for  the  second  conference,  second 
period.  Conference  leaders  are:  Lee  Stock- 
ford,  Corporate  Industrial  Relations  Ad- 
visor, Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation;  Rus- 
sell Moberly,  director  of  the  management 
center,  Marquette  University;  Howard  P. 
Mold,  director  of  training,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Company;  Waldo  E. 
Fisher,  professor  of  industrial  relations, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  L. 
Leazenby,  consultant,  industrial  relations 
section,  California  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  Robert  D.  Gray,  director,  industrial 
relations  section,  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  conference  fee  is  $100.00. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  lioi  East  Cali- 
fornia Street,  Pasadena. 


The  American  Management  Associa- 


tion held  a  series  of  workshop  and  orienta- 
tion seminars  on  the  west  coast  this  spring. 
Two  special  orientation  seminars,  "Build- 
ing an  Over-All  Budget  System  for  the 
Company"  and  "How  to  Analyze  Your 
Financial  Operations  for  the  Application  of 
Electronics,"  were  held  April  2.0-1.2..  The 
workshops  were  held  the  following  week. 
All  sessions  were  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
in  Los  Angeles. 

To  help  industrial  relations  directors 
prepare  for  their  1955  labor-contract  nego- 
tiations, the  association  held  a  special  con- 
ference on  collective  bargaining  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York,  May  16-17. 
Seventeen  speakers  discussed  current  issues 
in  labor  relations  against  the  background  of 
the  AFL-CIO  merger,  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  demand,  and  other  developments  on 
the  labor-management  front.  Attendance 
was  limited  to  300.  So  that  conference  reg- 
istrants might  do  their  collective  bargaining 
research  at  the  conference,  a  special  refer- 
ence room  was  set  up  where  over  1,000  cur- 
rent labor  contracts,  classified  by  union  and 
industry,  were  available  for  study. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


A  Welcome  from  Fidelity  Employees 
is  the  title  of  an  orientation  handbook  put 
out  by  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  emphasis  on  employee-to-em- 
ployee relationship  rather  than  the  cus- 
tomary management-to-employee  one,  is 
highly  acceptable.  "As  your  fellow  Fidel- 
phians,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
Having  been  through  all  this  ourselves,  we 
want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience— some  information  and  suggestions 
— to  help  you  get  acquainted  as  quickly  as 
possible."  The  informal,  friendly  tone  is 
maintained,  and  the  text  is  clear  and  reads 
well.  Pleasant  drawings  in  red  point  up  the 
information.  The  positive  attitude  of  the 
publication  is  illustrated  by  the  headings 
under   which    the    information    is    given: 


getting  acquainted,  your  opportunity  at 
Fidelity;  rating  your  position;  your  chance 
to  learn  banking;  the  extras  at  Fidelity. 
The  pages  are  a  little  crowded  and  there  is 
no  table  of  contents,  and  no  index,  so  that 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  specific  in- 
formation quickly.  These  defects  aren't 
serious,  since  the  booklet  is  good  enough 
to  command  a  thorough  reading. 


Presenting  Hard  Facts  in  a  Palat- 
able Form  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is  one 
which  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  personnel 
people.  Unpleasant  truths  are  driven  (if  one 
may  use  the  word)  home  forcefully  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Travelers  hisfiway  safety 
booklet,  published  by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Companies,    Hartford,    Connecticut.    The 
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publication  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  any- 
one responsible  for  any  form  of  communi- 
cation in  industry.  According  to  the 
introduction  to  Misguided  Missiles,  "The 
modern  automobile  is  a  triumph  of  engineer- 
ing. It  is  a  sleek,  powerful  machine,  quick 
to  respond  to  the  will  of  its  driver.  Un- 
fortunately, the  design  of  the  driver  has  not 
kept  pace.  And  in  a  variety  of  traffic  situa- 
tions, he  fails  the  crucial  test  of  judgment 
and  skill.  Once  again,  in  this  booklet,  we 
have  portrayed  some  of  the  most  common 
of  these  situations  and  touched  with  the 
pen  of  satire  the  human  frailties  of  those 
who  sit  behind  the  wheel.  We  hope  they 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  misguided  .  .  . 
and  a  gentle  but  meaningful  object  lesson 
to  you."  A  page  of  tables  is  confronted 
with  a  full  page  cartoon  by  Chon  Day  to 
emphasize  the  information.  Two  colors  are 
used. 


What  We  Did  in  '54  is  described  in  the 
annual  report  for  Mellon  Bank  people,  pub- 
lished by  the  Mellon  Bank  News  in  a  special 
edition.  The  cover  has  an  abstract  design  in 
yellow  white  and  grey,  and  the  two  colors 
are  used  to  highlight  the  inside  pages.  A 
series  of  "before  and  after"  pictures  shows 
how  the  bank  has  changed  through  the 
years.  New  buildings  and  equipment  are 
pictured.  New  programs  for  employees  are 
both  listed  and  pictured:  a  new  program 
made  possible  substantially  increased  retire- 
ment benefits;  the  cost  to  employees  of  addi- 
tional group  insurance  was  cut,  while  the 
maximum  limit  on  insurance  paid  for  by  the 
bank  during  active  service  was  raised;  a 
three-year  management  training  program 
opened  an  additional  channel  for  advance- 
ment to  employees,  both  new  and  current. 
"What  we  did  during  our  leisure  hours," 
titles  a  page  of  pictures  and  a  brief  report. 
"What  we  did  last  year  in  an  extra-curricu- 
lar way,"  is  impressive  in  summary,  and 
mainly  because  more  people  were  in  on  the 
doing  than  ever  before.  More  people  at- 
tended the  dances,  picnics  and  other  social 


events.  The  heaviest  vote  so  far  climaxed 
the  Bank  Club  election.  And  the  Principal 
Office  Open  House  was  conducted  by  the 
largest  employee  force  ever  organized  at  the 
bank.  The  emphasis  on  "we"  and  "our"  is 
well  placed  and  makes  a  good  impression. 
The  Mellon  Bank  is  located  in  Pittsburgh. 


A  Health  Careers  Guidebook,  has 
been  published  by  the  National  Health 
Council,  and  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States.  The  160-page 
picture-  and  text-documentary  is  being  dis- 
tributed without  charge  to  all  the  19,000 
secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges  in  the 
country,  for  use  in  student  counseling.  The 
guidebook  opens  with  a  general  review  of 
community  health  services  and  continues 
with  a  more  detailed  description  of  156 
different  health  occupations.  Partners  For 
Health,  a  briefer  book  for  general  use,  sup- 
plements the  guidebook.  It  provides  the 
same  introductorj'  material,  but  omits  the 
specific  job  descriptions.  The  books  are 
directed  toward  career  development  rather 
than  recruitment.  The  emphasis  is  on  relat- 
ing career  plans  to  individual  interests  and 
capacities.  The  National  Health  Council 
may  be  addressed  at  Box  1400,  New  York 
I,  New  York. 


The  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, University  of  California,  has  re- 
printed three  studies  of  interest  to  personnel 
people.  Role-perceptions  in  labor-management  re- 
lations: an  experimental  approach,  is  by  Mason 
Haire,  associate  professor  in  the  department 
of  psychology,  University  of  California.  He 
concludes  that  much  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween labor  and  management  arises  from 
aspects  of  the  relationship  that  are  not  sub- 
stantively germane  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  It  would  seem  possible  to  meet  | 
the  agenda  more  squarely  if  the  struggle 
over  role  relationships  were  reduced 
through   further   clarification   and   accept- 


ance. 


Bureaucratization  in  Industry,  was  writ- 
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ten  by  Reinhard  Bendix,  also  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  His  thesis  is,  "The 
bureaucratization  of  modem  industry  has 
increased  over  the  last  half  century.  At  the 
same  time  the  changes  of  industrial  organi- 
zation which  have  accompanied  this  devel- 
opment have  contributed  to  industrial 
peace.  The  following  essay  is  designed  to 
explore  some  background  factors  which 
tend  to  support  these  two  propositions.  It 
seeks  to  establish  that  industrial  entrepre- 
neurs considered  as  a  class  have  undergone 
major  changes  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  These  changes  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
bureaucracy.  The  consequences  of  the 
bureaucratization  may  be  observed  in  the 
changing  system  of  supervision  as  well  as  in 
the  transformation  of  the  prevailing  ideal- 
ogy  of  industrial  managers. 

F.  Theodore  Malm,  assistant  professor 
business  administration.  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  University  of  California  is 
the  author  of  Hiring  Procedures  and  Selection 
Standards  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
Among  his  conclusions  are:  for  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers,  most  employers 
are  likely  to  prefer  younger  men,  under  35. 
For  skilled  jobs  employers  consider  ex- 
perience to  be  a  critical  factor,  and  some- 
what older  men  (up  to  45  or  55)  will  be 
accepted.  For  clerical  employees,  most 
employers  will  prefer  young  white  women 
(under  15)  although  some  firms  are  willing 
to  accept  Orientals.  For  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  managerial  employees,  the  firms 
with  a  training  program  and  promotion 
from  within  are  likely  to  hire  young,  white, 
and  inexperienced  college  graduates.  How- 
ever, firms  with  openings  at  higher  levels 
and  those  without  training  programs  wll 
look  for  experienced  white  men  at  higher 
age  levels;  if  necessary,  they  will  bid  them 
away  from  their  present  employers.  Orien- 
tals are  accepted  by  some  firms  for  technical 
and  professional  jobs.  The  growth  of  large 
firms  and  their  application  of  personnel 
methods  have  influenced  hiring  practices  in 


a  number  of  ways,  not  easily  summarized, 
Mr.  Malm  says. 

These  reprints  are  available  from  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  loi  Cali- 
fornia Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  California. 


Personnel  Resources  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  is  the  title  of  a 
new  bulletin  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  The  bulletin,  based  on  a  survey 
of  the  characteristics  and  economic  status 
of  professional  workers  in  all  major 
branches  of  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties, was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Over  90%  of 
the  surveyed  specialists  in  linguistics  or 
literature  were  employed  by  colleges  and 
universities,  as  were  more  than  60%  of  the 
historians,  sociologists,  anthropologists, 
and  archaeologists.  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  provided  employment  for  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  statisticians,  political 
scientists,  economists,  and  geographers. 
Statisticians  and  economists  were  the  only 
social  scientists  employed  in  significant 
numbers  in  private  industry.  The  140-page 
report  contains  36  tables  and  5  illustrative 
charts.  The  bulletin  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  for  seventy  cents. 


Role  Playing,  or  Dramatization  in 
Training  Methods,  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
issue  of  Business  Information  Sources,  the 
official  bulletin  of  the  Business  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Librar}'. 
The  bulletin  is  a  reference  list  of  books, 
articles,  films,  and  special  studies  on  role 
playing  as  a  training  method,  and  its  appli- 
cations. Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be 
obtained  for  2.5  cents  from  Miss  Rose  L. 
Vormelker,  Business  Information  Bureau, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  315  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
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Information  on  Incentive  Wage 
Systems  is  classified  in  Incentive  Wage  Sys- 
tems, a  selected  annotated  bibliography, 
published  by  the  industrial  relations  section, 
department  of  economics  and  sociology, 
Princeton  University.  This  selected  list  of 
references  is  the  latest  revision  of  a  bibli- 
ography first  published   in    1944.    It    was 


prepared  by  Martin  Horowitz  under  the 
supervision  of  Hazel  C.  Benjamin,  librarian 
of  the  industrial  relations  section.  The 
material  is  presented  under  these  headings: 
choosing  and  installing  a  plan,  operating  an 
incentive  system,  incentives  for  indirect, 
clerical  and  supervisory  employees,  labor's 
attitudes  and  policies.  Price  is  5o{5. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Question  Box  is  a  department  oc- 
cupying a  three-page  spread  in  the  March 
Synchroscope,  published  by  the  Detroit  Edi- 
son Company.  There's  a  lot  of  variety  in  the 
questions,  and  many  of  them  are  hard  to 
answer.  They  are  answered,  though,  and  so 
far  as  an  outsider  can  tell  they  are  answered 
well.  Here  are  some  examples:  "Can  you 
tell  me  why  small  appliances  sold  by  the 
company  at  employee  discounts  can  be  pur- 
chased at  practically  any  appliance  house 
for  less  and  without  a  so-called  discount? 
...  If  you  can't  offer  the  employee  any- 
thing special,  why  advertise  it?  Don't  tell 
me  to  see  my  supervisor,  because  I  have. 
My  supervisor  is  curious,  too."  The  answer: 
"In  recent  years  there  has  been  increased 
competition  in  the  appliance  business. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  increased  amount 
of  advertising  by  dealers  of  prices  lower 
than  the  manufacturer's  list  price.  The 
company  could  not  possibly  base  its  em- 
ployee discount  on  rapidly  changing  market 
prices,  because  some  dealers  are  cutting 
prices  to  attract  additional  business,  to  re- 
duce inventories,  or  for  other  reasons.  .  .  . 
An  additional  advantage  to  employees  pur- 
chasing appliances  through  the  company  is 
that  no  down  payment  and  no  interest 
charges  are  required  and  deductions  may  be 
made  from  the  employee's  pay  order.  Em- 
ployees are  assured  also  of  service  for 
appliances  purchased  from  the  Company." 


Other  questions  include:  Why  do  we  have 
so  many  meetings?  Why  wasn't  the  glee  club 
concert  written  up  in  the  company  maga- 
zine? Why  doesn't  the  sales  department 
staff  its  offices  with  people  who  can  speak 
the  native  language  of  the  section  in  which 
the  office  is  located?  Why  can't  the  men  of 
the  C&M  at  the  Delray  plant  have  a  place 
to  eat  their  lunch,  besides  having  to  sit  on 
the  floor  in  the  small  locker  room?  (Answer: 
situation  taken  care  of,  with  explanation.) 
Many  of  the  questions  are  unsigned.  They 
are  answered  by  Charles  Landrigan,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Synchroscope  is  edited  by 
Peter  Helmers. 


Above  and  Beyond  the  Call  of 
Duty,  might  be  the  sub-title  for  a  picture 
story,  "Tiers  braved  nature's  hordes  at 
Field  Camp,"  which  appeared  in  the  March 
Texins,  company  magazine  of  Texas  Instru- 
ment Inc.,  Dallas.  The  piece  is  a  description 
of  an  unusual  job  which  carried  with  it 
unusual  hazards,  or  challenges,  depending 
on  your  point  of  view.  There  were  field  rats 
which  found  the  plastic  cable  coverings 
palatable,  and  scorpions  which  checked  the 
alertness  of  the  TI  test  personnel.  Engineer- 
ing genius  responded  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  red  ants  crawling  over  exposed 
wires  caused  intermittent  shorts  in  equip- 
ment. Jimetta  Watson  is  the  editor  of  Texins. 


Positions  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  So") 

Inddstrial  Relations  and  Labok  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  x6,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Personnel  Manages  or  Assistant:  12.  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  42. — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Wage  Administrator:  Well  seasoned  by  12.  years  varied 
personnel  responsibility.  Seeks  opportunity  to  use  unusual 
analytical,  organizational  and  writing  ability.  BA  Eco- 
nomics. Age  36,  married.  Reply  Box  336. 


Manaoembnt  Development,  Training  Director  or  Assist- 
ant: Thoroughly  ex-perienced  in  organizing  and  developing 
new  training  departments  at  employee,  supervisory  and  man- 
agement levels.  Background  includes  experience  as  Training 
Department  Head,  Instructor,  Coordinating  Engineer,  meth- 
ods engineer,  instrument  maker,  machinist.  5  years  college 
with  BS  degree.  Age  34,  married.  Will  relocate.  Reply 
Box  337. 


Supervisory  Conpbrence  Leader:  Over  4  years  diversified 
experience  in  training  situation.  Proven  ability  in  planning 
and  presenting  supervisory  development  and  employee  job 
related  training  programs.  Trained  in  human  relations, 
safety,  labor  relations,  procedures  and  policies,  plus  thorough 
knowledge  of  employment  testing,  interviewing,  screening 
and  other  industrial  relations  functions.  B.S.  degree  in  labor 
relations,  30  years  of  age.  Married,  graduate  study,  desire 
to  relocate.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Reply  Box  338. 


Personnel  Assistant:  BA,  MA,  Personnel  Administration, 
testing,  knoivlcdgc  legal  education,  career  minded  with 
interest  in  work  efficiency.  Age  19.  Nominal  experience. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  339. 


Personnel  and  Safety  Director  :  6  years  of  extensive  person- 
nel administration  experience.  Successful  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  Director  of  Personnel  and  Safety  Department  of  plant 
employing  over  600.  Employed  but  seeking  new  challenge. 
Age  30,  married — degree.  Southwest  preferred  bur  not  es- 
sential. Resume/interview  at  your  request.  Reply  Box  343. 


Personnel  Administration:  4  years  well-rounded  personnel 
experience  as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  two-man  depart- 
ment of  leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  employing  600. 
B.S.  degree  and  M.B.A.  (Temple  Univ.,  June  '55)  in  industrial 
relations.  Age  16,  married,  one  child,  will  relocate.  Desire 
challenging  position.  Reply  Box  344. 


Industrial  Relations:  Ten  years  experience  as  persotmel  ad- 
ministrator, working  with  company  and  union  officials  with 
special  emphasis  on  promotion  of  a  job  evaluation  program. 
Five  years  experience  as  power  engineer  and  ten  years  as 
union  official.  Is  presently  employed.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  345. 


Personnel  Administration — Research  or  Training:  3 
years  part  time  consultant  to  industry  (including  construction 
of  selection  tests,  rating  scales,  morale  studies,  executive 
development  programs,  etc.)  i  years  college  teaching  (in- 
dustrial Psych.,  Test  Construction  and  Human  Relations),  2. 
years  research  on  methods  of  changing  executive  behavior. 
PhD  in  Industrial  Psych.  Age  34 — married — 2.  children. 
Reply  Box  340. 


Training  Stait  Position:  Applicant  is  30  with  chemical 
plant  background  and  BS  degree.  5  years  experience  in  plan- 
ning, supervision  and  teaching  mechanical,  supervisory  and 
management  skills  to  industrial  employees.  College  teaching 
experience.  Seeking  position  with  broad  future  in  personnel 
field.  Willing  to  start  in  line  assignment.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  Administration:  4  years  diversified  personnel 
experience  with  Chemical  manufacturer.  B.S.  Industrial 
Psychology.  Veteran,  Age  18,  married.  Will  relocate.  Reply 
Box  346. 


Employee  Relations,  Training  Assistant  or  Personnel 
Assistant:  Mature,  married,  twenty-six  years  old.  MS  in 
Psychology  and  Education.  Just  completed  three  years  of 
commissioned  duty  with  the  Air  Force  which  involved  su- 
pervisory and  personnel  administrative  experience.  Well 
qualified  in  personnel  evaluation  at  all  levels,  through  tests 
and  interviews.  Personable,  flexible,  eager  to  learn  all 
phases  of  personnel  work.  Desire  a  challenging  position 
with  excellent  future.  Reply  Box  348. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Personnel  Assistant  for  a.  company  of  1750  employees.  Ex- 
cellent training  opportunity.  Degree  in  Business  or  Personnel 
Management  required.  Age  up  to  i8.  Send  full  resume  of  ed- 
ucation and  experience  to  Personnel  Manager,  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Luke,  Maryland. 


Benefits  Analtst — Foreign  Employment.  College  graduate 
with  minimum  5  years'  experience  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tering an  industrial  benefits  program.  Give  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please  in- 
clude telephone  number.  Write:  Recruiting  Supervisor,  Box 
50,  Arabian  American  Oil  Company,  505  Park  Avenue,  New- 
York  3J.,  N.  Y. 


SoPEBVisoEY  Trainer.  Universiry  graduate  capable  of  con- 
ducting conferences  on  the  principles  of  supervision  and 
management.  Should  have  broad  ex-perience  in  training  con- 
ference leaders,  and  in  the  use  of  role  playing  and  case  study 
methods.  For  company's  Training  Department  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Give  full  particulars  regarding  personal  history  and 
work  experience.  Please  include  telephone  number.  Write: 
Recruiting  Supervisor,  Box  51,  Arabian  American  Oil  Com- 
pany, 505  Park  Avenue,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Integrated  West  Coast  Manufacturer 
of  Paperboard  and  packaging  materials  has  opening  for  an 
assistant  personnel  manager  in  one  of  its  California  plants. 
Man  wanted  who  is  interested  in  advancing  in  an  expanding 
company.  College  education,  with  some  experience  in  selec- 
tion. Age  range  to  32..  Reply  to  J.  Connolly,  Box  361 1,  San 
Francisco  6,  Calif. 


Midwestern  Electric  Utilitt  has  an  opening  for  an  ex- 
perienced Employment  Supervisor  with  background  in  Psy- 
chology and  Psychological  Testing.  Recent  graduates  capable 
of  development  will  also  be  considered.  A  challenging  po- 
sition. Send  resume  of  education  and  experience.  Box  347. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


Industrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  z  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Personnel  Administrator:  B.S.  Engr.  (Yale  University) 
graduate  work  in  Industrial  Personnel  Mgmt.  (Columbia 
University)  Veteran.  Married.  10  years  experience  with 
Federal  Government  (Technical  employment).  Would  like 
opportunity  in  industry.  Reply  Box  314. 


Personnel  Selection,  Evaluation,  Rssbabch:  15  years 
responsible  experience  in  U.S.  and  abroad.  Married.  No 
children.  Ph.D.  Presently  employed  but  available  for  chal- 
lenging opportunity.  Interview  or  resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  317. 

Training  DmEcroa;  Practical  experience  in  phases  of  ma- 
chine shop,  sheet  metal,  welding,  foundry,  wood  trades  and 
drafting.  Planned,  wrote  and  developed  training  programs. 
Extensive  conference  leading  in  management  and  executive 
development  programs.  Worked  in  positions  calling  for  ad- 
ministrative ability  BS  &  MA  degrees  in  vocational  and 
personnel  areas.  Industrial  trade  experience.  Married.  Age  36. 
Resume.  Reply  Box  318. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant  in  meditim-sized  or  small 
company.  Experienced  in  salary  administration,  recruiting, 
and  testing.  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  with  graduate 
work  in  several  fields.  Age  38,  married,  one  child.  Will  re- 
locate. Reply  Box  319. 


Twenty-six  Years  Old.  Married — one  child.  Just  resigned 
from  the  Air  Force  after  three  years  of  commissioned  service 
as  a  chief  psychologist.  Received  a  direct  commission  as  a 
result  of  master's  degree  and  former  professional  experience. 
Considerable  experience  in  personality  evaluation,  counseling 
and  personnel  administration.  Would  like  to  be  considered 
for  a  training  program  in  industrial  relations,  management 
consulution,  or  management  training  program.  Am  a  neo- 
phyte in  industry,  but  desire  to  continue  formalized  education 
during  training  program.  Willing  to  travel  during  training 
period.  Personable,  flexible,  and  willing  to  learn.  Enjoy  con- 
tact with  others.  Reply  Box  330. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Personnel  Assistant:  One  year 
experience  in  personnel  research,  three  years  experience  as 
personnel  administrator.  B.S.  in  Ind.  Psyc.  M.A.  in  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  Desire  position  with  good  future. 
Salary  $5,000.   Reply  Box  331. 


Industrlal  Relations  or  Personnel  Manaoembnt:  Ftdly 
experienced  in  union  contracts,  wage  administration,  em- 
ployment, training  and  other  major  phases.  Mature  judgment. 
Exceptional  creative  writing  ability.  Capable  of  managing 
existing  department  or  establishing  new  unit.  Presently  on 
Central  Suff  of  leading  auto  manufacturer.  Will  relocate. 
LLB  degree,  married,  31  years  old.  Reply  Box  333. 

(See  other  ads  on  page  jg). 


NOTICE:  Advertisements  received  for  this  section  after  July  1,  1955,  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  50^  a  line  for  one  insertion,  with  a  lO'yQ  discount  for  two  inser- 
tions, 20^(^  off  fo^  three  insertions  or  more.  There  will  be  no  rate  change  on  advertise- 
ments already  appearing  or  ordered  before  July  1.  This  rate  adjustment,  our  first 
within  memory,  is  in  realistic  recognition  of  today's  greatly  increased  composition  and 
publication  costs.  Please  continue  to  send  your  want  ad  copy  to  Personnel  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Conference  Calendar 


JULY 

17-10     Iowa  City,  Iowa.  State  University  of  Iowa 

College  and  University  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Donald  E. 
Dickason,  Executive  Secretary,  %  University  of  Illinois,  809  S.  Wright 
St.,  Champaign,  111. 

10-X3     Silver  Bay-On-Lake-George,  New  York 

Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  37th  Annual  Session. 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Mottram,  Chairman,  %  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 

14-15-16     Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University 

Duke  University.  Annual  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference.  Frank  T. 
deVyver,  Secretary,  c/o  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

z6-x7-i8     New  York.  Hotel  Statler 

American  Managemetit  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  James  M.  Black, 
Division  Manager,  AMA,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

x8-i9-30     Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Purdue  University.  13th  Annual  Conference  on  Training  in  Business  and 
Industry.  Professor  Harry  S.  Belman,  Dept.  of  Education,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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S^Cit(n  ta  ^ea^ten.:" 


Dick  Butler  told  how  his  Company 

SOLVED    THE    "CoFFEE    BrEAK    PrOBLEm"    in 

our  March  number — his  company  being  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  in  New  York 
City.  Ever  since  then  I've  been  coming 
across  cofFee-break  stories.  One  of  the  most 
recent  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
for  Sunday,  April  17,  telling  how  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Banking  & 
Trusts  met  the  same  situation. 

"Of  all  things,"  exclaims  the  reporter, 
"I  found  myself  chasing  five  coffee  wagons 
through  two  bank  buildings  the  other 
morning.  The  coffee  carts,  beginning  last 
week,  are  now  making  daily  A.M.  tours  of 
duty  through  the  Pennsylvania  Company's 
offices.  .  .  .  Doing  the  chasing  with  me  was 
Mrs.  Esther  Jackson  Krewson,  Assistant 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

'We  believe  in  taking  the  stuffiness 
out  of  banks,'  said  Mrs.  Krewson  as  we 
started  the  coffee  run  with  a  visit  to  the 
office  of  genial  bank  president  William  L. 
Day.  Mr.  Day  said  the  coffee  cart  seemed  to 
be  working  out  very  well,  a  happy  solution 
to  that  new  nationwide  institution,  the 
'coffee  break'.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Krewson  told  me 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Company  was  the 
very  first  large  Philadelphia  bank  to  jump 
on  the  coffee  wagon,  but  it  may  soon  be 
center-city  banking  practice.  There  are  11.00 
bank  employees  in  the  two  buildings.  Be- 
fore the  morning  was  out,  more  than  700 
cups  of  coffee  were  sold,  plus  plain  and 
chocolate  milk,  Danish  pastries  and  enough 
crullers  to  start  a  'sinking'  fund.  The  carts 
are  serviced  by  Schrafft's.  .  .  .  The  coffee 
program  comes  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  G.  K.  Loesch,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  interior  service!" 

One  thing  this  story  points  up:  if  you 
inaugurate  a  practice  that's  of  interest  to 
your  surrounding  community,  there  may  be 


valuable  publicity  in  it  for  you.  The  story 
in  the  Bulletin  may  have  been  worth  more 
than  a  full-page  paid  advertisement  to  The 
Pennsylvania  Company,  endowing  it  with 
"the  human  touch". 


Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  German  language  will  be  amused 
at  a  comment  made  to  me  by  an  industrial  en- 
gineer who  hails  from  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country.  He  had  been  much  worried  about  a  diffi- 
cult situation  and  said,  "It  is  something  we  have 
all  been  problemed  with' ' .  I  am  plenty  problemed 
myself,  with  this  and  that. 


In  Company  with  the  Charming  As- 
sistant Editor,  I  enjoyed  a  brief  vacation 
in  Nassau  recently.  Our  purpose  in  going 
was  to  enjoy  some  sailboat  racing  and  we 
were  not  disappointed.  I  got  so  used  to 
driving  one  of  those  little  English  cars  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road,  that  since  I  have 
been  home,  I  have  a  number  of  times  found 
myself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  We 
were  entertained  a  good  deal  in  Nassau  and 
this  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
some  of  the  people  who  make  it  their  home, 
most  of  whom  were  born  and  reared  there. 
It  is  a  very  different  life  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  although  of  course  there  is  much 
in  common.  This  is  a  much  more  interesting 
experience  than  seeing  things  the  way 
tourists  do. 


The  si  Hershey  chocolate  bar  has  disap- 
peared, at  least  from  the  routes  which  I  travel. 
It  is  another  sign  of  the  times  that  today's  lo^ 
bar  is  half-ivay  between  the  old  $4  and  loi  bars 
in  size. 


In  April  I  Quoted  Mary  Parker 
Follett  on  some  of  her  management  think- 
ing. L.  H.  Kurtz  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Relations  of  General  Motors  Corpo- 
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ration  in  Detroit,  writes:  "It  is  certainly 
about  time  that  someone  acknowledged 
this  woman's  contribution  to  the  personnel 
field". 

There  may  be  others  who  recognize 
and  admire  what  Miss  Follett  has  done  but, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  she 
was  a  student,  writer  and  lecturer  on  man- 
agement subjects  for  a  good  many  years  and 
her  work  is  highly  regarded  by  students  of 
the  literature  of  management.  Unfor- 
tunately, her  two  books  and  many  articles 
are  out  of  print  and  hard  to  find.  This  is  not 
surprising,  perhaps,  because  she  died  more 
than  zo  years  ago.  Anyone  who  can  find 
anything  of  hers  and  who  is  interested  in 
management  will  be  rewarded. 


/  have  been  to  thousands  of  restaurants  in  a 
lifetime.  For  fifteen  years  I  lived  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Broad  Axe  Inn  at  Broad  Axe  and  the 
Blue  Bell  Inn  at  Blue  Bell,  both  near  Phila- 
delphia in  Pennsylvania.  I  never  went  to  either 
one  until  within  the  last  few  months,  and  I 
found  them  equal  to  some  of  the  best.  You  will 
find  them  both  listed  in  Gourmet,  and  de- 
servedly so. 


Psychological  Testing  has  a  Fascina- 
tion FOR  most  People.  Emotions  on  this 
subject  vary  from  hot  to  cold.  For  many  it 
seems  a  sure  index  of  success  or  failure.  For 
others,  it  seems  like  just  so  much  eye-wash. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  truth  lies  some- 
where between.  Thedifiicultyis  that  a  given 
test  can  only  measure  a  limited  section  of 
the  abilities  or  interests  of  an  individual, 
whereas  each  person  is  a  complex  of 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  different 
needs,  desires,  abilities,  interests,  skills, 
fears.  I  have  run  out  of  names  but  there  are 
many  more. 

Most  of  the  surveys  on  the  subject  are 
confined  to  a  tabulation  of  who  uses  tests 
and  the  names  of  the  tests  being  used.  The 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York  reported  very  briefly  in  one  of  their 
Personnel  Management  letters  on  the  results 


of  a  survey  they  made.  After  giving  the 
usual  tabulation,  they  concluded  with  an 
excellent  list  of  "dos  and  don'ts".  They  are 
so  well  stated  that  we  are  reproducing  them 
here. 

"Personnel  managers  who  are  consider- 
ing setting  up  testing  programs  for  the 
first  time  would  do  well  to  heed  these 
brief  tips ; 

"Be  sure  of  ivhat  tests  measure — It  is 
awfully  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  testing 
just  for  the  sake  of  testing.  Be  sure  any 
tests  you  employ  really  measure  the  char- 
acteristics you  want  them  to  measure.  You 
cannot  always  rely  solely  on  the  descriptive 
test  names  as  a  guide. 

"Validation — Tests  sometimes  must  be 
carefully  validated  under  actual  job  condi- 
tions. That  is,  you  need  to  see  if  the  people 
who  do  well  on  the  tests  are  those  who  do 
well  on  the  job.  If  there  is  little  or  no 
correlation  between  test  results  and  job 
performance,  the  test  is  best  discarded. 

"Tests  don't  tell  whole  story — Test  re- 
sults must  always  be  balanced  against  other 
pertinent  considerations.  Tests  are  best  used 
in  conjunction  with  careful  interviews, 
reference  checks  and  evaluations  of  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  things  to  look  out  for  is 
that  when  your  testing  program  is  installed 
your  line  supervisors  may  start  using  test 
results  as  an  automatic  determinant  on 
hiring  and  promotional  questions. 

"Obtain  expert  counsel — A  faulty  testing 
program  can  lead  you  astray  and  is  worse 
than  none  at  all.  Don't  try  to  set  up  a  test 
program  by  yourself  unless  you  are  equipped 
to  do  it.  Companies  usually  are  well  ad- 
vised to  call  on  professional  consulting 
services  for  their  expert  counsel." 


I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  business- 
man and  he  was  being  apologetic  about  some 
minor  variations  in  an  account.  He  remarked, 
"We're  accustomed  to  these  vagrancies." 


You  May  have  the  best  Retirement 
Income  Plan  in  the  world,   but   if  your 
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people  don't  understand  and  appreciate  it 
you  won't  get  the  greatest  good  from  it. 
Nalley's,  Inc.  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  ap- 
parently recognized  this  when,  nine  years 
after  the  start  of  their  excellent  plan,  they 
brought  out  a  16-page  book  in  two  colors, 
size  7  X  ID,  presenting  the  plan  anew  to 
employees.  George  M.  Nalley,  personnel 
manager,  sent  me  a  copy  both  of  the  new 
book  and  of  the  original  ii-page  announce- 
ment issued  in  1946. 

The  new  book,  briefly  mentioned  in 
Dorothy  Bonnell's  section  in  May,  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  old.  The  two  covers  alone 
give  the  idea.  The  original  booklet  had  an 
all-type  cover  printed  in  brown,  saying 
only  "Pension  Plan  for  Eligible  Employees 
of  Nalley's,  Inc.,  L.  &  N.  Products,  Inc., 
United  Foods,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Washington". 
The  new  book  has  an  attractive  illustrated 
cover  printed  in  black  and  red,  and  the  title 
reads:  "A  Peek  at  My  Future  in  Nalley 
Valley".  While  the  first  announcement  of 
the  plan  to  employees  was  staid  and  some- 
what legalistic,  the  second  is  in  a  popular, 
light,  easily  understandable  vein.  Most 
pages  contain  only  two  short  jingles  illus- 
trated by  two  cartoons. 

Pages  II,  13  and  14  are  without  illus- 
tration and  get  right  down  to  cases  with 
examples  of  exactly  how  much  retirement 
income,  death  benefit,  or  termination  pay  a 
typical  employee  can  look  forward  to  under 
the  plan.  The  company,  says  one  jingle, 
pays  all  the  cost. 

Surveys  have  shown  time  and  again 
that  most  employees  don't  fully  appreciate 
their  "fringe"  benefits,  but  only  their  take- 
home  pay.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  em- 
ployers generally  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
show  their  people  plainly  what  these 
benefits  amount  to,  and  what  they  mean  to 
the  individual  and  his  family.  Add  social 
security  for  a  man  and  his  wife  at  age  65 ,  and 
the  Nalley  employee  in  the  example  will 
have  $149  a  month  tax  free.  Knowing  this 
should  contribute  materially  to  his  peace  of 
mind — and    help    keep    turnover   down! 


If  you  like  lobster  you  probably  appreciate 
the  care  that  is  taken  to  bring  them  to  your  table 
a  few  minutes  after  they  have  crossed  the  line 
from  this  world  to  the  next.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  like  a  lobster  right  out  of  the  ocean, 
freshly  cooked.  Boone's  in  Portland,  Maine, 
looks  out  on  the  water  and  is  next  door  to  the 
fish  piers  and  they  serve  the  best  lobster  you  can 
get  anywhere. 


Words  and  Their  Meanings  are 
always  of  interest.  The  following  report 
was  issued  by  the  Associated  Press  and  I 
read  it  in  my  favorite  source  of  general  in- 
formation. The  New  York  Times.  It  was 
entitled,  "Briton  Baffled  by  "Fix'  ".  An 
Englishman  was  discussing  with  reporters 
clarity  in  newswriting  and  the  need  for 
simplified  language. 

"And  how  you  Americans  do  simplify 
it!"  the  Englishman  was  quoted.  "I  am 
interested  in  the  use  here  of  the  word  'fix'. 

"I  am  invited  to  dinner  and  my  host 
asks  how  I  would  like  a  drink  fixed.  He 
means  mixed.  My  hostess  calls  to  us  to  hurry 
because  dinner  is  all  fixed — and  she  means 
prepared.  My  host  says  he  must  get  a  flat 
tire  fixed — and  he  means  repaired.  You  say 
you  are  on  a  fixed  income — and  you  mean 
steady  and  unchanging.  You  say  you  will 
fix  something  to  the  wall — and  you  mean 
attach.  And  you  say  'I'll  fix  him' — and  you 
mean  get  revenge.  Finally  you  remark  that 
you  are  in  'a  hell  of  a  fix'  and  I  see  you  may 
have  some  comprehension  of  my  predica- 
ment in  trying  to  follow  your  simplifi- 
cation". 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  British  friend 
missed  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
word  "fix" — its  application  to  the  situ- 
ation which  sometimes  arises  when  a 
motorist  transgresses  traffic  laws. 
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The  Art  of  Delegation 


By  Louis  A.  Allen 

Division  of  Personnel  Administration 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York 


DELEGATION  IS  One  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  of  skills  that  a  manager 
needs  to  acquire.  Delegation  is  important 
because,  once  a  man's  job  grows  beyond  his 
personal  capacity,  the  success  of  what  he 
does  is  measured  largely  in  terms  of  work 
performed  for  him  by  other  people.  The 
critical  point  in  the  career  of  many  an 
executive  is  reached  at  the  stage  when  he 
must  either  learn  to  delegate  or  cease  to 
grow  in  scope  and  capacity. 

In  The  Conference  Board's  current  study  of 
organization  planning,  the  concepts  and 
practices  followed  in  delegation  in  some 
fifty  leading  companies  have  been  investi- 
gated. The  Board's  conclusions  indicate 
that  there  is  a  hard  core  of  agreement  in 
both  theory  and  practice  which  can  profit- 
ably be  applied  by  both  individuals  and 
companies.  Company  experience  points  up 
the  fact  that  delegation  can  be  described  in 
understandable  terms.  It  can  be  learned. 

Delegation  enables  a  manager  to  multi- 
ply himself.  It  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
extend  his  knowledge  and  energy  and  time 
through  the  efforts  of  others.  As  Lounsbury 
Fish,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  states,  "An 
individual  is  only  one  manpower.  He  can 
accomplish  only  so  much  in  one  day.  The 
only  way  he  can  achieve  more  is  through 
delegation — through  dividing  his  load  and 
sharing  his  responsibilities  with  others". 

The  extent  and  quality  of  his  delegation 
is  one  obvious  measure  of  a  manager's 
ability.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Kop- 


This  article  appeared  originally  in  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board's  Management  Record. 


Ability  to  delegate  effectively  is  a  prime 
executive  requirement.  Both  for  his  own 
guidance  and  to  help  other  executives 
develop,  the  personnel  director  will 
profit  from  this  examination  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  rewards  of  good 
delegation.  The  author  cites  a  number 
of  prominent  companies  by  name  in 
making  his  points. 


pers  Company,  in  selecting  ten  critical 
factors  on  which  to  appraise  how  well  a 
manager  performs  his  job,  picked  as  one  of 
these  the  ability  to  gtt  things  done  through 
other  people. 

In  evaluating  the  kind  of  job  a  manager 
is  doing,  Koppers  gives  an  outstanding 
rating  to  the  man  who  builds  an  efficient, 
productive  team  by  delegating  all  the  details 
he  can.  This  outstanding  manager  does  a 
very  effective  job  of  planning  and  organizing 
for  the  accomplishment  of  over-all  ob- 
jectives. He  applies  clear-cut  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority,  and  makes  it  a 
practice  to  consult  with  his  people  before 
making  decisions  or  initiating  changes. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  according 
to  the  Koppers'  appraisal,  is  the  manager 
who  fails  to  delegate.  As  a  result,  this  un- 
successful manager  is  not  able  to  develop 
teamwork  in  his  group.  He  is  burdened  by 
details.  He  is  "run"  by  his  job.  His  work  is 
disorganized  and  his  people  work  far  below 
their  capacities. 

Delegation  is  difficult  for  many  people. 
Work  that  is  properly  delegated  needs  to  be 
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planned  so  that  it  is  a  clearly  defined  part  of 
the  total  job  to  be  done. 

Difficulties  in  Delegation 

Subordinates  must  be  trained  to  work 
on  their  own.  Delegation  is  hamstrung  if 
employees  keep  checking  back  and  asking 
for  advice  and  interim  decisions.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  executive  must  maintain  con- 
tact. He  needs  to  guide  and  coach  his  people 
and  provide  counsel  and  encouragement.  If 
the  executive  is  constantly  interfering,  he 
cannot  expect  good  performance;  yet  if  he 
does  not  devise  some  means  of  checking  on 
what  is  done,  he  mav  soon  find  matters 
completely  out  of  hand. 

The  perversity  of  human  nature  com- 
plicates the  act  of  delegation.  Even  when 
overburdened,  people  generally  prefer  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  And  often  the 
manager  who  most  needs  to  delegate  is  the 
one  least  willing.  Consider  the  director  of 
research  who  has  built  his  function  from  a 
few  test  tubes  to  a  department  of  fifty 
people.  It  is  probably  a  normal  tendency  for 
this  executive  to  want  to  keep  his  finger  in 
every  pie.  He  can  arrive  at  the  answers  to 
many  problems  almost  instinctively.  He  is 
unwilling  to  wait  while  others  go  through 
the  laborious  steps  of  fact  finding,  analysis 
and  the  testing  of  alternatives.  When  a  de- 
cision has  to  be  made  he  tends  to  make  it 
himself,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  the 
only  person  available.  If  a  subordinate  offers 
ideas  or  suggestions  contrary  to  his  own,  he 
is  likely  to  be  suspicious,  or  distrustful,  or, 
even  worse,  afraid. 

An  executive  may  have  difficulty  in 
delegating  properly  because  he  does  not 
fully  understand  the  processes  involved.  He 
needs  to  know  what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary for  proper  performance  of  assigned 
work :  what  should  be  done  by  the  principal 
who  wants  to  delegate?  And  what  obliga- 
tion has  the  subordinate?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  often  buried  in  mis- 
understanding. 


Semantics  is  a  further  difficulty.  Even 
among  the  experts,  there  is  disagreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  responsi- 
bility, authority  and  accountability.  Since 
these  terms  are  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
delegation,  definitions  come  first  in  any 
meaningful  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The   Meaning    of    Delegation 

Delegation  means  to  entrust  to  the  care 
or  management  of  another.  From  an  organi- 
zational viewrpoint,  it  means  that  when  a 
manager's  job  gets  too  big  for  him,  he 
entrusts  part  of  it  to  somebody  else.  This  is 
simple  enough.  The  difficulty  for  the 
manager  lies  in  identifying  what  parts  of 
his  job  he  can  best  pass  along,  how  he  can 
get  other  people  to  accept  the  burden 
willingly  and  how  he  can  check  on  how 
well  the  delegated  job  is  being  done. 

Delegation  involves  three  aspects : 

Responsibility  is  the  work  that  is  dele- 
gated. It  is  the  job  a  person  or  an  organiza- 
tional component  is  given  to  do.  As  defined 
by  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
responsibilities  are  the  "duties  of  a  po- 
sition". For  example,  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  chief  engineer  would  be  to 
provide  services  in  connection  with  engi- 
neering, maintenance,  plant  and  process 
design,  technical  service,  and  plant  and 
warehouse  construction. 

Authority  is  the  sum  of  the  rights  and 
powers  a  person  needs  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities.  Authority'  may  involve 
such  powers  or  rights  as  those  of  spending 
specified  sums  of  money,  of  using  certain 
kinds  or  quantities  of  materials  or  of  hiring 
designated  categories  of  people.  It  involves 
the  right  to  make  decisions  and  to  give 
orders.  Boeing  Airplane  Company  defines 
authority  as  the  right  to  originate,  direct, 
act,  decide  and  control. 

Accountability  is  the  obligation  to  carr}' 
out  responsibility  and  exercise  authority. 
Just  as  a  person  who  is  loaned  money  has  a 
liability  to  the  lender,  the  person  who  is 
delegated  responsibility  and  authority  has 
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an  obligation  to  his  principal.  He  must 
stand  ready  to  report  on  demand  and  he 
must  answer  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
activities.  As  defined  by  Jones  and  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  accountability  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  account  for  and  report  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  responsibility  or  use  of  authority. 

Responsibility  and  authority  can  be  dele- 
gated. Accountability  cannot.'^  For  example, 
the  president  who  delegates  authority  and 
responsibility  for  sales  to  his  sales  vice- 
president  holds  only  the  sales  vice-president 
accountable,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
subordinates  to  whom  the  sales  vice- 
president  has  redelegated  parts  of  his  over- 
all responsibility  and  authority. 

Authority,  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility are  always  coequal  and  coextensive. 
As  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
puts  it,  "Accountability  is,  by  the  act 
which  creates  it,  of  the  same  quality, 
quantity  and  weight  as  the  accompanying 
responsibility  and  authority". 

The  Dynamics  of  Delegation 

Delegation  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority and  the  creation  of  accountability 
are  the  basis  for  the  scalar  form  of  modern 
industrial  organization.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  structure  of  most  business  enterprises. 
As  a  specific  example,  the  stockholders  of 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Company  invest 
the  board  of  directors  with  full  responsi- 
bility for  successful  operation  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  board,  in  turn,  delegates  portions 
of  this  responsibility  to  its  committees  and 
to  the  president.  He  then  redelegates 
certain  parts  of  his  responsibility  to  various 
operating  managers  and  administrative 
specialists.  This  process  continues  from  level 


'  Some  differences  of  opinion  should  be  noted  here. 
Some  specialists  hold  that  responsibility  and  accountability 
are  synonymous.  Therefore,  responsibility  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. In  other  interpretations,  responsibility  is  given  a  dual 
character — it  may  be  either  the  duties  of  a  position  or  the 
accountability  for  carrying  them  out.  Presumably  in  this 
case  responsibility  also  could  not  be  delegated.  The  great 
majority  of  the  companies  the  Board  has  studied  use  defini- 
tions similar  to  those  given  in  the  text  of  this  article. 


to  level,  with  redelegations  occurring  when- 
ever a  member's  responsibility  exceeds  his 
own  capacity.  Finally,  certain  responsi- 
bilities are  redelegated  to  the  people  in  the 
very  lowest  organizational  level. 

The  "chain  of  command"  formed  in 
this  fashion  is  continuous  and  intercon- 
nected because  of  interlocking  responsi- 
bility, authority  and  accountability.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  this  process,  the 
manager  who  delegates  has  the  right  to 
require  an  accounting  at  any  time.  He  can 
demand  to  know  what  was  done  with  the 
authority  and  responsibility  he  delegated. 
And  he  judges  whether  the  job  was  done 
well  or  poorly.  Also  he  may  recall  this 
responsibility  and  authority  at  will. 

A  Third  Dimension  of  Delegation 

Does  the  process  of  delegation  involve 
only  the  manager  and  the  person  to  whom 
he  delegates?  Organization  charts  tend  to 
show  such  a  two-dimensional  relationship. 
However,  there  is  more  to  the  process  than 
can  be  shown  on  a  chart.  In  modern  busi- 
ness, few  jobs  are  independent.  The  person 
to  whom  responsibility  is  delegated  must 
rely  on  the  help  of  others  to  get  his  job  done 
properly.  Thus  the  responsibility  delegated 
by  a  department  manager  to  a  section 
supervisor  may  temporarily  be  shared  with 
other  supervisors  to  the  extent  that  they 
work  together  as  a  team. 

These  relationships  cannot  be  shown 
on  an  organization  chart.  But  an  under- 
standing of  them  is  an  integral  part  of  every 
supervisor's  job. 

Teamwork  flourishes  under  certain  con- 
ditions. People  working  together  toward  a 
common  goal  tend  to  develop  a  high  degree 
of  teamwork  if  they  know  what  their  goal 
is  and  accept  it,  and  if  the  boss  offers  proper 
leadership.  Long  continued  association  of 
people  in  a  working  group  helps  to  foster 
teamwork.  Those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  group  tend  to  leave 
it;  and  those  remaining  are  apt  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  loyalty  to  one  another.  This 
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helps  to  explain  why  some  old,  established 
companies  have  outstanding  teamwork 
throughout  all  levels  even  though  they  have 
little  formalized  organization. 

The  Degree  of  Delegation 

How  much  authority  and  responsibility 
can  be  delegated  to  a  manager?  The  amount 
varies  with  the  situation  and  the  way  the 
company  and  the  individual  executive  oper- 
ate. However,  it  is  impracticable  to  dele- 
gate complete  responsibility  and  authority 
for  any  operation  because  the  policies  of  the 
company  must  be  dominant.  Thus,  all 
decisions  have  to  conform  to  these  broad 
statements  of  company  intention,  and  all 
delegation  must  be  limited  to  the  extent 
policies  permit. 

As  a  general  rule,  most  executives  find 
it  desirable  first  to  delegate  the  details  and 
routines  which  are  performed  in  the  daily 
course  of  business.  They  retain  authority  for 
matters  concerning  the  over-all  operation  of 
their  function  and  its  relations  to  other 
components  and  the  company  as  a  whole. 

There  are  certain  responsibilities  a 
manager  cannot  delegate.  These  include 
such  matters  as  the  interpretation  of  com- 
pany policy  to  the  people  in  his  own  unit, 
and  coordination  with  other  units. 

Responsibility  for  Policy 

United  Air  Lines  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  many  companies  that  believe  com- 
pany policies  should  be  established  by  top 
management.  If  proper  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibilities is  made  in  accordance  with 
these  policies,  this  company  finds  that  only 
unusual  problems  require  the  attention  of 
the  top  man.  This  helps  avoid  bottlenecks 
and  allows  more  work  to  set  done  faster. 

Company  policy  cannot  be  effective 
unless  it  is  understood  and  applied  all  the 
way  down  the  line.  The  top  man  in  each 
unit  is  the  logical  person  to  explain  and 
interpret  company  policy  as  it  applies  to  his 
unit  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  he  is  held 
accountable  for  compliance  with  policy. 


As  a  case  in  point,  Jones  and  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  manager  to  interpret  company  policy 
to  his  subordinates  with  clarity  and  con- 
viction. This  permits  assured,  positive 
action  by  subordinate  personnel. 

Responsibility  for  Coordination 

The  responsibility  for  coordination 
cannot  be  delegated.  Coordination  involves 
the  timing  and  unifying  of  activities  so 
they  form  an  integrated  and  harmonious 
whole.  It  requires  the  use  of  practically 
every  management  tool.  Basically,  however, 
it  is  a  problem  of  communication  and  co- 
operation. Coordination  is  not  effective  nor 
does  it  continue  unless  the  people  involved 
understand  the  need  for  it  and  have  a  real 
desire  to  work  together. 

In  some  companies,  department  and 
section  managers  do  not  coordinate  because 
they  have  built  up  their  own  little  empires. 
They  are  often  reticent  about  what  they  are 
doing  or  plan  to  do.  No  "technique"  of 
coordination  is  likely  to  prove  effective  here 
unless  there  is  a  clearing  of  channels.  For 
willingness  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal  requires  an  understanding  of 
what  that  goal  is  and  a  recognition  that 
the  success  of  the  individual  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  the  group. 

The  responsibility  for  coordination 
cannot  be  delegated  to  subordinates  because 
only  the  top  man  is  in  a  position  to  know, 
assess  and  reconcile  all  the  interests  in- 
volved. As  a  general  rule,  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  the  interests  of  two  func- 
tions must  rest  at  a  level  higher  than  either 
of  the  interests  involved. 

Delegation  to  Whom 

How  far  down  in  the  organization 
should  a  responsibility  be  delegated?  Since 
delegation  usually  involves  the  ultimate 
performance  of  a  specific  action,  it  is  logical 
that  a  job  should  be  delegated  far  enough 
down  so  that  it  can  be  handled  as  a  whole. 
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As  Standard  Oil  of  California  points 
out,  responsibility  and  commensurate  au- 
thority should  be  delegated  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  organization  at  which  all  facts 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  decision  are 
available. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Company 
believes  that  a  responsibility  should  be  dele- 
gated and  redelegated  until  it  is  capable  of 
performance  in  its  entirety.  Olin  feels,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  such  stages  of  dele- 
gation should  be  as  few  as  practicable. 

Principles 

The  manager  who  is  interested  in  better 
methods  of  delegation  needs  specific  guides 
that  will  be  of  help  to  him.  To  assist  in  this 
process,  The  Conjerence  Board  has  developed 
several  general  statements  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  companies  it  has  studied. 

/.  The  responsibility  and  authority  to  be 
delegated  should  be  clearly  defined,  preferably  in 
writing.  Before  a  manager  can  delegate,  he 
must  know  his  own  responsibility  and  au- 
thority, as  well  as  his  relationships  with 
others  in  the  organization.  He  can  delegate 
no  more  effectively  than  the  degree  to  which 
authority  has  already  been  delegated  to 
him.  Companies  that  have  made  a  serious 
study  of  delegation  find  that  a  necessary 
preliminary  is  to  put  in  writing  the  au- 
thority, responsibility  and  relationships  of 
each  manager.  For  example,  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Inc.  provides  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

Job  title 

Division 

Department 

Appointed  by  and  reports  to 

With  approval  of 

Committee  membership 

Basic  function 

Responsibilities  for: 
Policy 
Planning 
Administration 
Personnel  relations 
Original  thinking 


Analysis 

Methods 

Profits 

Outside  contacts 

Executive  contacts 
Means  of  control 

A  clear  definition  of  responsibilities  put 
in  writing  ensures  that  all  assignments  are 
made  which  are  necessary  for  proper  per- 
formance of  a  function.  It  helps  eliminate 
the  twin  dangers  of  giving  people  too  much 
or  too  little  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  puts 
a  finger  on  those  jobs  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  more  than  one  person  or  which 
are  being  split  up  without  logical  reason. 

Each  Must  Know  His  Job 

Some  executives  object  to  written  po- 
sition descriptions  on  the  premise  that  they 
tend  to  kill  initiative  by  keeping  an  am- 
bitious man  within  a  severely  restricted 
area.  In  practice,  however,  this  does  not 
usually  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  written 
description  outlines  a  broad  area  that  a  man 
is  supposed  to  exploit  to  the  fullest.  He  is 
expected  to  establish  good  relationships 
with  men  in  other  positions  without  en- 
croaching upon  their  responsibilities;  if  he 
does  not  have  enough  room  in  which  to 
grow,  his  area  can  be  enlarged  with  proper 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  related  func- 
tions. Jostling  for  position  and  "empire 
building"  are  thus  avoided. 

One  company  that  had  followed  the 
principle  of  "let  each  man  make  his  own 
place"  for  many  years  tried  a  formal  pro- 
gram of  position  descriptions  in  one  depart- 
ment. When  the  experiment  was  finished, 
the  company  found  that,  on  the  average,  a 
differential  of  over  30%  existed  between 
what  a  man  thought  his  job  was  and  what 
his  boss  considered  it  to  be.  As  a  result,  the 
company  carried  the  program  to  all  manage- 
ment groups,  with  the  elimination  of  con- 
siderable overlap  and  misunderstanding 
about  job  responsibilities. 

As  Chance  Vought  Aircraft  points  out, 
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unless  people  know  what  their  duties  are 
and  how  they  are  related  to  the  duties  of 
others,  their  initiative  becomes  dampened 
by  uncertainty.  Also,  coordination  with 
other  activities  is  likely  to  be  retarded. 

2.  Authority  should  be  delegated  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  to  be  dis- 
charged. It  is  self-evident  that  a  manager 
who  is  given  a  job  to  do  must  also  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  orders  and  make  what- 
ever commitments  are  necessary  to  do  the 
job  properly.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Com- 
pany finds,  for  example,  that  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  a  subordinate  manager  are 
destroyed  if  not  enough  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  him  to  get  others  to  carry  out  the 
work  for  which  he  is  held  responsible. 

There  is  more  to  this  than  appears  at 
first  glance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an 
obvious  difference  between  the  authority  a 
person  is  delegated  and  the  amount  he  can 
actually  use.  A  manager  may  have  the  right 
to  give  an  order.  But  he  may  not  be  capable 
of  giving  it  properly  unless  he  has  the  means 
of  making  effective  decisions. 

Need  Facts  to  Make  Decisions 

Making  effective  decisions  depends 
upon  having  adequate  facts.  Consequently, 
the  manager  who  is  given  authority  must 
also  have  the  means  of  securing  enough  in- 
formation to  make  the  proper  decisions  at 
the  proper  time.  Authority  quickly  becomes 
ineffective  if  it  is  not  backed  by  an  adequate 
system  for  gathering,  reporting  and  inter- 
preting information.  The  line  needs  a  proper 
distribution  of  staff  components  to  help  it  in 
decision  making.  The  individual  manager 
needs  his  own  pipelines  for  securing  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  sound  decisions.  For 
example,  the  foreman  who  is  given  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  control  costs  in  his 
department  is  handicapped  if  he  does  not 
know  and  understand  the  standards  that  are 
being  used  to  measure  his  costs.  If  he  is  to 
make  the  proper  decisions,  he  also  needs  to 
know  his  own  cost  performance  from  day  to 


day  and  how  he  is  measuring  up  to  the 
standard. 

jj.  A  person  should  be  accountable  only  to 
the  person  who  delegates  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  him.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
a  person  can  report  only  to  one  boss  on  a 
specific  responsibility.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, for  example,  trains  its  managers  to 
recognize  only  one  supervisor.  Ford  feels 
this  is  the  best  way  to  support  the  indi- 
vidual links  in  the  chain  of  command. 

Does  this  mean  that  a  person  cannot 
report  to  two  bosses  concerning  different 
responsibilities?  Many  examples  demon- 
strate that  if  a  man  has  special  abilities,  he 
may  wear  two  hats  successfully.  And  it  may 
be  the  only  thing  to  do  if  there  are  too 
many  hats  and  not  enough  men.  Clear 
definition  of  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility assigned  by  each  boss  and  an  under- 
standing (by  everyone  concerned)  of  which 
duty  has  precedence  over  the  other  in  given 
circumstances  help  to  make  this  a  livable 
situation  when  it  is  unavoidable.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  important,  of  course,  that  if  a 
person  reports  to  two  managers  on  differ- 
ent responsibilities,  those  responsibilities 
should  be  closely  related. 

Delegation  Requires  Controls 

4.  The  degree  of  dele  gat  ioti  should  be 
proportional  to  the  availability  of  effective 
controls. 

Delegation  is  relatively  simple  and  un- 
complicated when  the  executive  can  deter- 
mine through  personal  supervision  how 
well  things  are  going.  However,  he  may 
ultimately  reach  a  point  where  he  can  no 
longer  personally  check  up  on  things  be- 
cause of  the  job's  size,  diversity,  time  or 
geography.  It  is  then  that  he  needs  to  set 
up  an  effective  system  of  controls  which 
permits  maximum  delegation  and  yet  frees 
the  executive  from  routine  supervision. 

Controls,  when  properly  developed, 
provide  a  basis  for  continuing  examination 
and  improvement  of  the  work  being  done. 
They  tell  the  executive  what  results  he  is 
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getting;  and  consequently,  he  need  have 
little  concern  with  the  details  of  everyday 
operation  so  long  as  they  are  proceeding 
according  to  plan. 

However,  the  experience  of  a  number  of 
companies  indicates  that  there  can  be 
dangers  in  establishing  methods  of  control 
which  are  too  inflexible  or  which  subordi- 
nates do  not  fully  understand.  A  man  who  is 
brought  to  task  in  terms  of  a  yardstick  he 
does  not  understand  or  accept  soon  loses 
initiative.  And  such  methods  may  be  a 
potent  source  of  discontent  and  frustration. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  complete 
the  delegation,  the  more  imperative  is  an 
effective  system  of  controls.  But  since  con- 
trols cost  money,  it  follows  that  the  system 
adopted  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  To 
reduce  expense  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
down  the  burden  placed  on  top  executives, 
some  companies  find  it  desirable  to  do  a 
comprehensive  job  of  recording  costs,  oper- 
ations and  other  matters,  but  they  report 
only  those  matters  which  are  significant  or 
are  at  variance  with  established  plans, 
programs  and  budgets. 

In  a  decentralized  organization,  the 
problem  of  control  is  somewhat  simplified 
because  very  broad  authority  and  responsi- 
bility are  delegated  to  responsible  managers. 
As  a  result,  they  can  be  held  accountable 
primarily  for  adherence  to  over-all  company 
policies  and  for  the  profit  and  loss  position 
of  their  units. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Subordinate 

The  individual  who  is  on  the  receiving 
end  of  delegation  has  a  definite  role  to  work 
out  if  the  process  is  to  be  fully  effective.  The 
subordinate  has  an  obligation  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  boss  and  to  keep  him  fully 
informed.  More  than  this,  he  can  help  his 
superior  and  make  his  own  job  easier  if  he 
will  try  to  anticipate  what  his  boss  will 
want  and  not  merely  wait  for  orders. 

Keeping  the  Boss  Informed:  As  a  case  in 
point,  the  personnel  manager  of  a  mid- 
western  service  company  delegated  responsi- 


bility for  developing  an  executive  per- 
formance review  form  to  his  wage  and 
salary  supervisor.  Six  months  later,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  executive  vice-presi- 
dent who  wanted  to  review  the  form.  The 
personnel  manager  checked  with  his  wage 
and  salary  man  and  found  he  had  done 
nothing  about  it.  The  personnel  manager 
did  not  try  to  shirk  the  fact  that  he  was 
accountable  to  the  executive  vice-president. 
But  he  felt  he  was  simply  following  the 
doctrine  of  completed  work  in  regard  to  his 
wage  and  salary  supervisor.  Where  had  he 
missed  the  boat? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  per- 
sonnel manager  had  not  developed  an 
effective  system  for  evaluating  and  reporting 
work  in  progress.  More  than  that,  he  had 
not  instilled  in  his  subordinate  a  recognition 
of  his  obligation  to  keep  the  boss  informed. 

Boss   Must   Be   Kept   Informed 

Chance  Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.,  has 
given  this  matter  considerable  thought. 
Chance  Vought  believes  that  the  subordi- 
nate must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  an 
assignment  from  the  boss  has  priority.  The 
fact  that  the  boss  wants  something  done 
places  it  above  the  demands  of  ordinary 
routine.  If  it  cannot  be  done  at  once,  the 
subordinate  must  inform  his  superior. 

Boeing  Airplane  Company  requires  each 
member  of  the  organization  to  keep  his 
superior  informed  regarding  matters  that 
may  cause  disagreement  or  controversy,  es- 
pecially between  different  components  of 
the  organization.  Reports  must  be  made  on 
anything  which  requires  the  advice  of  the 
superior,  or  coordination  by  him  with  other 
components  of  the  organization.  Boeing 
also  requires  the  subordinate  to  inform  his 
boss  if  matters  come  up  that  involve  recom- 
mendations for  change  in  or  variance  from 
established  plans  or  policies. 

Anticipating  Needs:  Should  a  subordinate 
try  to  anticipate  possible  future  develop- 
ments and  let  his  boss  know  about  them  in 
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advance?  General  Otto  L.  Nelson,  vice- 
president,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, feels  that  he  should.  General  Nelson 
takes  the  vievvrpoint  that  the  subordinate 
should  not  just  wait  for  orders.  He  should 
not  let  his  chief  be  caught  in  the  position  of 
always  putting  out  fires  instead  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  starting.  He  should  never 
permit  his  boss  to  be  surprised  or  to  be 
caught  unprepared. 

For  example,  the  purchasing  agent  who 
anticipates  a  possible  shortage  of  special 
alloy  steel  should  not  merely  notify  his 
boss.  He  should  also  have  considered  alter- 
native lines  of  action  for  the  company  and 
have  his  recommendation  ready.  This  will 
preclude  his  superior  having  to  make  ofF- 
the-cuff  decisions  after  the  event  occurs. 

American  Enka  Corporation  has 
adopted  this  practice  of  staff  anticipation  as 
a  standard  organizational  procedure  within 
the  company.  American  Enka  finds  that  this 
not  only  helps  to  improve  relationships  be- 
tween the  boss  and  his  people,  but  also 
helps  develop  effective  teamwork. 

Boss  Must  Know  His  People 

Developing  Willingness  to  Perform:  Dele- 
gation is  a  two-way  street.  The  people  on 
the  receiving  end  need  to  be  willing  and 
able  to  take  up  the  full  weight  of  the  load 
placed  upon  them  just  as  surely  as  the  boss 
must  be  capable  of  delegation. 

This  calls,  first,  for  some  personal 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  boss.  He 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  the  capacity  of  his 
people  to  accept  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. This  often  requires  considerable 
judgment,  because  a  person  can  learn  to 
accept  increasing  responsibilities.  The  prob- 
lem is  more  often  one  of  determining  how 
much  responsibility  a  person  can  handle  at  a 
given  time  and  what  must  be  done  to  train 
him  to  handle  more. 

The  act  of  delegation  and  that  of  carry- 
ing out  a  delegated  responsibility  are  both 
skills.  They  can  be  acquired  and  perfected 


as  can  other  management  abilities.  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Humble  Oil,  Koppers 
Company,  American  Enka,  International 
Harvester  and  others  have  developed  train- 
ing courses  that  have  been  effective  in  help- 
ing both  managers  and  supervisors  recog- 
nize and  perfect  their  roles.  While  delega- 
tion is  not  a  skill  that  can  be  developed 
overnight,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
improvement  will  come  from  training,  fol- 
low-up counseling  and  coaching  on  the  job 
by  the  immediate  supervisor. 

Delegation  Requires  Sharing  Credit 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  the  boss 
can  motivate  the  men  under  him  to  achieve 
top  performance.  And  most  of  them  depend 
largely  upon  his  personal  characteristics 
and  attitudes.  Does  he  recognize  that  he 
looks  good  in  proportion  as  his  people 
make  him  look  good?  Is  he  willing  to  praise 
his  subordinates  in  public  and  in  private 
when  praise  is  deserved?  If  not,  and  if  he 
insists  on  taking  all  credit  for  himself,  he 
dries  up  the  wellsprings  of  effective  work  on 
the  part  of  his  subordinates. 

Willingness  to  give  credit  where  it  is 
due  requires  humility  on  the  part  of  the 
executive.  This  stems  from  a  clear  recogni- 
tion that  his  personal  efforts  are  limited 
and  that  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  his 
achievements  can  be  extended  primarily 
through  the  multiplying  factor  of  effective 
subordinates. 

Delegation  is  a  basic  tool  in  the  mana- 
gerial work  kit.  The  manager  who  under- 
stands and  practices  the  art  of  delegation 
ensures  prompt  and  effective  performance  of 
work  under  his  supervision.  He  also  creates 
the  conditions  necessary  for  cooperation  and 
teamwork.  Proper  delegation  is  the  first 
step  to  letting  people  make  their  own 
decisions  and  learn  by  their  own  mistakes. 
This  in  itself  is  a  basic  ingredient  in  de- 
veloping individual  managers  and  a  more 
versatile  and  hard-hitting  management 
group. 


Presenteeism — A  Constructive  View 


By  Grant  W.  Caxpield,  Personnel  Manager 
Aircraft  Division,  Rheem  Manufacturing  Company 

and  David  G.  Soash,  Executive  Vice  President 
Electronic  Counter  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 


WHILE  the  absence  problem  has  long 
been  recognized,  business  firms  have 
not  had  reliable  information  on  normal 
levels  of  absenteeism.  It  may  be  that  this 
lack  of  knowledge  of  industry  or  area 
rates  has  hampered  effective  analysis  and 
control  of  absenteeism  and  its  attendant 
cost. 

To  remedy  this  situation  in  our  area, 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  imdertook  a  one-month 
survey  to  obtain  absentee  statistics  which 
might  be  used  by  employers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  control  programs.  Our  aim 
was  to  help  companies  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem constructively — to  help  them  work 
towards  presenteeism  rather  than  away  from 
absenteeism.  f 

We  believe  that  this  survey  was  the 
largest  ever  conducted  in  a  single  com- 
munity on  absenteeism:  2.19  firms  partici- 
pated, representing  a  cross  section  of 
industry  in  the  highly  diversified  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  The  companies 
ranged  in  size  from  1.0  to  over  30,000  em- 
ployees. All  kept  a  daily  record  of  absences 
for  one  month,  and  many  told  us  about  the 
methods  they  use  to  control  absenteeism. 

Absences  included  in  the  tally  were 
those  of  over  four  hours  in  any  one  day, 
whether  authorized  or  unauthorized.  Specif- 
ically excluded  were  those  of  less  than  four 
hours,  and  those  due  to  industrial  accidents, 
authorized  leaves  of  absence,  and  vaca- 
tions. Our  absentee  rates  are  based  on  the 
number  of  man-days  lost  by  individual 
absences  as  defined  above,  divided  by  the 
total  potential  man-days  available. 


Absenteeism,  as  shown  by  "the  largest 
survey  on  the  subject  ever  conducted  in 
a  single  community" ,  costs  Los  Angeles 
manufacturers  about  $12;  per  employee 
per  year.  If  your  costs  are  anything  like 
that,  you  will  want  to  study  the  au- 
thors' list  of  five  causes  of  absenteeism 
within  the  plant  and  ten  community 
and  personal  causes,  with  a  view  to 
changing  absenteeism  to  "presentee- 
ism". 


The  survey  showed  an  over-all  absentee 
rate  of  x.8%  for  the  month.  When  the 
exempt  salaried  employees  (managerial, 
professional,  and  technical)  were  omitted 
from  the  count,  the  rate  became  an  even  3%. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  absence  rates  according  to 
industr)'  group,  pay  class,  sex,  and  shift. 
The  terms  "exempt"  and  "non-exempt" 
refer  to  definitions  in  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  law.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  "hourly  paid"  group  excludes  hourly- 
paid  office  employees  who  have  been  re- 
ported under  the  "salary  non-exempt" 
heading. 

As  expected,  the  survey  showed  that 
absentee  rates  for  the  night  shifts  (second 
and  third  shifts)  were  generally  higher 
than  for  the  day  shift,  with  the  third 
(graveyard)  showing  the  poorest  record  of 
the  three  shifts. 

This  general  pattern  held  true  for  both 
male  and  female  employees  and  for  the 
hourly-paid    as    well    as    for    non-exempt 
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Pbecentage  Absence  Rates  For  Sdrvbt  Month 


Industiy 


Food  &  Kindred  Products 

Forninire  &  Fixtures 

Paper  &  Allied  Products 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

Rubber  Products 

Stone,  Qay  &  Glass  Products 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Machinery  (Except  Electrical) 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equip.  &  Supplies 

Transportation  Equipment 

Instruments  &  Related  Products 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

Merchant  Wholesalers 

Other  Wholesalers 

Banking 

Insurance  Carriers 

*  Insufficitnt  data 


Com- 
bined 

Hourly 
Paid 

Salary 

Non-Exempt 

Salary 
Exempt 

Shifts 

(Exclud- 
ing 
Exempt) 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Day 

Sec- 
ond 

Third 

1-4 

1.6 

3-7 

2..0 

1.8 

0.5 

• 

2-4 

2-9 

• 

i"9 

1-9 

3 

2. 

1-9 

0.4 

0.7 

2-7 

1-5 

1-3 

I 

7 

3.8 

i.o 

2-5 

1.1 

1-5 

■L.I. 

8 

9 

2--9 

1-3 

0.8 

1.6 

1.1 

1-5 

1-5 

5 

5 

0.8 

2-3 

2-9 

2-3 

1-7 

1.6 

3 

1 

1-4 

0.0 

1.1 

3-3 

3-5 

4 

0 

2-5 

1.4 

2-4 

3.0 

4-2 

5.8 

1.6 

2-7 

I 

8 

1.8 

0.8 

O.l 

2-5 

3.0 

3-4 

2"7 

1.8 

3 

3 

3.6 

1.0 

0.5 

1.6 

3-3 

5-9 

■L.% 

2.. I 

8 

1 

i.6 

i.i 

0.0 

1.6 

2-9 

4-2 

3-3 

3-2- 

6 

4 

3-1 

1-4 

2-3 

3-2 

4-2 

4.6 

1-7 

2--4 

I 

3 

1.8 

2-3 

1-9 

1.8 

2-9 

2-4 

2-7 

0 

3 

1-5 

0.0 

2-4 

2-9 

i-S 

r.6 

4 

4 

2--9 

1.0 

2-9 

2-5 

4-5 

2.. 8 

3-1 

6 

I 

3.8 

0.7 

• 

2-9 

• 

J"4 

* 

* 

5 

1.6 

0.4 

1.1 

2-4 

* 

3-3 

0.4 

0 

4 

7 

3.8 

i.i 

1.4 

3.0 

salaried  employees.  However,  it  was  noted 
that  the  difference  between  the  day  shift 
and  night  shift  absentee  rates  among  female 
office  employees  (non-exempt)  was  much 
more  pronounced  than  among  female  hourly 
paid  (non-ofhce)  personnel.  Female  non- 
office  absenteeism  varies  from  3.9  on  the 
day  shift,  to  4.1  on  the  second  shift,  and  4.5 
on  the  third  shift.  On  the  other  hand, 
female  office  employees  had  a  lower  3.1 
rate  for  the  day  shift,  registered  a  similar 
4.1  for  the  second  shift,  but  reached  a  much 
higher  5.3  rate  for  the  third  shift. 

Generally  speaking,  the  absentee  rates 
for  "non-exempt"  office  employees  were 
lower  than  for  "hourly"  shop  employees 
and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  manager- 
ial, professional,  and  technical  "exempt" 
had  the  best  record  among  the  three  em- 
ployee groups.  In  support  of  another 
widely  accepted  assumption,  absence  rates 
among  female  employees  were  found  to  be 
generally  higher  than  among  males. 

Confirming  the  results  of  other  smaller 
studies,  the  survey  showed  Monday  to  be 
the  day  of  most  frequent  absences,  with  a 
rate  of  33%.   Wednesday   and  Thursday, 


with  rates  of  2..  6%,  were  the  days  with  the 
best  attendance.  The  rate  for  Tuesday  and 
Friday  absences  was  2.. 8%.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  Friday  is  pay  day  for  the 
majority  of  hourly  paid  employees,  it 
probably  would  have  shared  the  poor  show- 
ing of  Monday  as  a  day  of  hea\'y  absence. 
To  measure  the  effect  of  pay  days  on  absen- 
teeism, a  separate  calculation  was  made  of 
the  Monday  absence  rate  among  firms  that 
pay  their  hourly  employees  on  that  day. 
The  rate  for  this  group  was  i.6%  in  com- 
parison with  the  previously  mentioned 
3 .3%  for  the  whole  group  on  Mondays. 

The  survey  period  included  a  holiday, 
so  that  the  effects  of  company  policies  re- 
quiring attendance  before  and  after  the 
holiday  in  order  to  become  eligible  for  holi- 
day pay  could  be  measured.  The  value  of 
this  practice  was  supported  by  the  survey, 
which  showed  a  1.9%  absentee  rate  on  the 
day  before  the  holiday  for  those  firms  re- 
quiring employee  attendance  on  that  day 
in  order  to  receive  holiday  pay,  as  compared 
with  z.3%  rate  for  those  not  having  this 
requirement.  Consistent  with  this  finding 
is  the  absence  rate  of  2.%  on  the  day  after 
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the  holiday  for  those  requiring  work  on 
that  day,  versus  3.6%  for  those  firms  who 
did  not  require  attendance  in  order  to  re- 
ceive holiday  pay. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  combined  absentee  rate  for  the  day 
before  the  holiday  (a  Wednesday)  was 
lower  (2..x%)  than  the  average  for  that  day 
of  the  week  (x.6%),  the  rate  for  the  day 
after  (a  Friday)  was  higher  (3.3%)  than 
was  usual  for  that  day  (x.8%). 

Dollar  Costs  of  Absences 

Based  upon  the  survey  findings,  the 
cost  of  absenteeism  in  the  Los  Angeles 
manufacturing  industry'  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $1x5  per  employee  per  year.  In 
arriving  at  this  estimate,  the  3%  absentee 
rate  indicated  by  the  survey  was  used.  The 
costs  of  an  employer-paid  sick  leave  pro- 
gram providing  six  days  paid  sick  leave 
was  also  used,  since  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees were  covered  by  this  tj'pe  of  plan. 
We  also  assumed  normal  manufacturing 
direct-labor  forecasting  and  scheduling 
factors. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  certain 
effective  means  of  controlling  absences  were 
observed.  Most  of  the  direct,  short-term 
methods  are  reasonably  well  known.  These 
include : 

I .  Development  of  a  company  policy  on 
the  subject. 

2..  An  adequate  records  system. 

3.  Medical  clearance  for  returning 
absentees. 

4.  Investigation  of  unauthorized  ab- 
sences by  telephone  or  home  visits. 

5.  Clearer  employee  understanding  of 
company  absence  rules  and  reprimand 
procedures. 

6.  Counseling  of  chronic  absentees 
regardless  of  type  of  absence. 

In  addition  to  these  control  procedures, 
certain  other  things  were  observed  that 
influence  absence  levels.  Attention  to  these 
things  might  be  called  "preventative  con- 


trol". In  the  long  run,  this  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  constructive  idea  of 
"presenteeism"  previously  mentioned. 
Some  elements  to  be  considered  are  these : 

A.  Ineffective  selection  and  placement 
procedures — These  usually  are  considered  to 
be  at  the  root  of  most  personnel  problems, 
and  certainly  are  with  respect  to  absen- 
teeism. Except  during  depressions  or  reces- 
sions, employees  who  are  mismatched  to 
their  jobs  are  much  more  prone  to  be  absent 
than  those  who  have  been  properly  selected 
and  placed  on  the  job.  Careful  attention  to 
selection  procedures  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  step  in  correcting  the 
absentee  problem. 

B.  Excessive  industrial  fatigue — Extended 
work-week  schedules  lasting  over  several 
weeks  have  been  found  to  result  in  higher 
rates  of  absenteeism.  Of  course,  the  type  of 
work  involved  is  also  to  be  considered 
under  this  heading.  In  unusually  heavy  or 
hazardous  work,  periodic  physical  check- 
ups may  be  indicated. 

Low    Morale    Increases    Absences 

C.  Over-staffing  and  under-staffing — Al- 
though over-staffed  conditions  may  be 
welcomed  by  some  of  the  lazier  employees, 
it  is  more  often  a  cause  of  concern.  Em- 
ployees working  under  such  circumstances 
may  lose  their  feeling  of  security,  believing 
that  management  will  sooner  or  later  dis- 
cover the  situation  and  that  terminations 
will  result.  Employees  may  also  develop  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  management, 
resulting  in  a  lowering  of  morale  and  an 
increase  in  absenteeism.  Under-staffing  and 
the  resultant  overburdening  of  employees, 
if  not  soon  remedied,  will  also  bring  about 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  management,  exces- 
sive industrial  fatigue  and  an  inevitable 
rise  in  the  number  of  absences. 

D.  Irregular  flow  of  production — ^This  may 
cause  intermittent  over-staffing  and  under- 
staffing  with  the  same  results. 

E.  Other  morale  factors — Simply  stated, 
anything  that  affects  morale  will  have  a 
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bearing  on  the  level  of  absenteeism.  Poor 
superv^ision,  an  inadequate  training  pro- 
gram, ineffective  grievance  procedure,  un- 
pleasant working  conditions,  are  among  the 
things  which  may  exercise  an  adverse 
effect  upon  morale  and  result  in  increased 
absenteeism. 

Although  the  above  "In-Company" 
causes  of  absenteeism  may  be  more  readily 
identified  and  handled,  they  are  certainly 
not  the  only  elements  to  consider.  The 
"external"  causes  may  be  classified  in  two 
groups:  "Community"  and  "Personal." 

The  following  are  among  the  com- 
munity causes  of  absenteeism:  (a)  Inade- 
quate housing;  (b)  Shopping  problems;  (c) 
Poor    transportation;   (d)    Lack    of   home 


service  (laundry,  banking,  etc.);  (e)  Lack 
of  child-care  facilities. 

Among  the  personal  causes  are:  (a) 
Illness  of  self  or  family;  (b)  Accidents  to 
self  or  family;  (c)  Household  duties;  (d) 
Recreation,  child  care,  etc.;  (e)  Seeking 
other  employment. 

It  is  apparent  that  absenteeism  costs 
money.  The  fact  that  absences  frequently 
indicate  a  morale  problem  suggests  careful 
management  attention  to  this  subject.  Since 
absence  control  or  "presenteeism"  is  gen- 
erally the  responsibility  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration, it  is  one  more  frontier  where 
the  personnel  director  may  produce  savings 
that  can  be  readily  measured  by  manage- 
ment. 
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How  to  Attract  and  Keep 
Newly  Graduated  Engineers 


ALMOST  half  of  a  group  of  recent  engineer- 
-  ing  college  graduates  said  they  were 
less  than  "very  satisfied"  with  their  choice 
of  jobs  and  careers  six  months  after  gradua- 
tion. Lack  of  responsibility,  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  growth,  assignment  to  routine 
jobs,  these  seem  to  be  the  main  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  ranging  from  mild  to  severe. 

All  industry  is  concerned  today  about 
the  problem  of  securing  adequately  trained 
college  graduates.  Substantial  sums  are 
spent  to  recruit  graduates  in  every  field. 
But,  in  1954,  according  to  reports  of  indus- 
trial members  of  the  Midwest  College 
Placement  Association,  46%  of  the  company 
members  recruited  less  than  7/%  of  their 
technical  needs  and  _j2%  of  the  members 
recruited  less  than  jj%  of  their  non-tech- 
nical manpower  requirements. 

Consider  this  too :  one  prominent  auto- 
motive company  reports  the  loss  of  12%  of 
their  college  graduates  the  first  year,  with 
an  18%  loss  by  the  third  year.  This  repre- 
sents a  double  penalty  for  a  company:  loss 
of  the  money  it  spent  to  recruit  people  and 
loss  of  money  spent  to  induct  and  train 
them. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  this  problem?  A 
survey  of  June,  1954,  engineering  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Detroit,  at  the  sixth 
month  of  employment  after  graduation, 
suggests  some  answers. 

Graduates  of  five  of  our  engineering 
departments — aeronautical,  chemical,  civil, 
electrical  and  mechanical — were  asked  to 
report  their  reactions  about  their  jobs. 
These  graduates  averaged  15  years  old. 
They  had  completed  a  5 -year  cooperative 
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Are  you  able  to  recruit  all  the  engineers 
you  need?  Once  recruited,  do  you  keep 
them  and  realize  on  your  considerable 
investment  in  theml  Ij  your  experience 
has  been  disappointing,  this  article  may 
suggest  some  reasons.  The  author  queried 
all  of  last  year  s  engineers  from  Detroit 
University  six  months  after  their  grad- 
uation, and  gives  a  detailed  report. 


engineering  curriculum  providing  for  three 
years  of  alternating  thirteen-week  school 
and  industrial  work  periods  after  the  sopho- 
more year.  One-third  were  married;  2.9% 
were  veterans.  Companies  which  employed 
them  represented  a  cross-section  of  national 
industry,  including  aircraft,  automotive, 
utility,  chemical,  petroleum,  electronic  and 
governmental  companies  and  organizations. 
Before  graduation  they  experienced  the 
post-war  phenomenon  of  campus  recruiting, 
and  many  had  numerous  job  offers. 

Last  year  115  received  degrees  in  the 
fields  named:  56  of  them  or  44%,  replied 
to  our  inquiry  mailed  in  late  December. 
These  were  employed  as  follows:  11%  in 
graduate  school;  7%  in  military  service; 
33%  with  companies  and  on  training  pro- 
grams; 48%  with  companies  and  not  on 
training  programs.  Each  graduate  was 
asked,  "How  do  you  feel  at  this  point 
about  your  choice  of  job  and  career?"  The 
replies  are  tabulated  on  the  next  page. 

Do  these  results  mean  anything?  Do 
they  mean  that  a  company's  success  with 
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Present  Occupation 

Train- 
ing Pro- 
grams 

No 
Train- 
ing Pro- 
gram 

Grad- 
uate 
School 

Total 

Very  satisfied 
Somewhat  satisfied 
Neither   satisfied   nor   dis- 
satisfied 
Somewhat  dissatisfied 
Very  dissatisfied 

3 

I 

I 
o 

II 

7 

5 

5 
o 

3 
I 
o 

I 
o 

i8 

II 

6 

7 
o 

Four  in  military  service  excluded 

graduate  engineers  depends  on  having  a 
training  program?  Or  that  those  not  on  a 
training  program  who  say  they  are  "very 
satisfied"  are  not  really  "very  satisfied"? 
Certainly  not.  Let  us  read  some  of  the 
responses  from  those  who  are  very  satisfied, 
either  on  or  not  on  a  training  program,  and 
contrast  them  with  responses  from  those 
who  are  less  than  "very  satisfied". 

What  do  the  graduates  of  the  "very 
satisfied"  group  say  about  their  experi- 
ences? What  features  of  the  training  pro- 
gram have  they  felt  worth-while? 

"(I  like)  the  diversification  in  a  field  deal- 
ing with  hydraulics,  fuel  and  combustion,  elec- 
trical, electronic,  test,  design,  etc." 

■  ■  (I  like)  moving  around  to  see  a  variety  of 
locations  and  jobs.  I'm  treated  like  a  full-fledged 
engineer  and  given  quite  a  bit  of  responsi- 
bility. ..." 

"I  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  take 
over  an  engineering  post  which  not  only  gives 
me  many  responsibilities  but  also  much  experi- 
ence." 

(Said  of  a  company  that  offers  opportunities 
to  take  graduate  work.)  "I  like  working  with 
radar.  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
graduate  work." 

"(I  like)  gradual  delegation  of  more  re- 
sponsibility as  experience  increases.  This  in- 
creases the  confidence  of  the  trainee." 

"(I  like)  observing  each  department's  part 
in  final  design  and  construction." 

"Trainee  is  required  to  do  productive  work 
rather  than  odd  jobs;  trainee  feels  useful." 

What  about  the  graduates  not  on  a 
training  program  who  are  "very  satisfied" 


with  their  choices  of  jobs  and  careers? 

"(I  have)  interesting  work." 

"The  work  allows  me  to  gain  an  initial 
knowledge  of  the  whole  organization;  effec- 
tively the  same  thing  attained  in  the  training 
program  but  less  regimented  and  more  critical." 

"I  am  getting  varied  experience  in  the  gas 
turbine  field." 

"My  job  is  interesting;  the  pay  is  toward 
the  high  side  of  the  pay  range  for  last  year's 
engineering  graduates.  I  feel  my  job  offers  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  I  am  able  to 
work  for  an  advanced  degree  in  night  school." 

"I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire  a 
position  which  brings  me  into  contact  with 
many  phases  of  my  chosen  field.  I  feel  that  this 
experience  will  be  invaluable  later  on." 

From  these  short  descriptions,  we  can 
say  that  the  "very  satisfied"  graduates, 
whether  on  or  off  a  training  program,  have 
these  things  in  common:  opportunity  for 
variety  of  experience;  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibility;  opportunity  to  learn  details 
of  an  organization  and  how  it  works;  for 
many,  opportunity  to  do  graduate  work, 
partially,  at  least,  at  company  expense. 

Reasons  for  Dissatisfaction 

What  about  those  who  are  less  than 
"very  satisfied"?  The  "somewhat  dis- 
satisfied" say  this: 

"I  feel  that  the  job  requirements  do  not 
take  advantage  of  my  college  training.  How- 
ever, the  opportunity  to  gain  invaluable  experi- 
ence in  machine  work — lathe,  mill,  etc. — is 
present.  Therefore  I  do  feel  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied but  also  feel  that  such  an  opportunity 
should  not  be  disregarded."  (Not  on  a  training 
program) 

"No  original  ideas  or  ingenuity  required 
from  job."  (Not  on  a  training  program) 

"I  wanted  heavy  construction  and  as  yet  I 
have  not  gotten  into  this  phase."  (On  a  training 
program)  He  says  about  the  program,  "Sup>- 
posed  program — not  a  reality." 

What  do  the  "neither  satisfied  nor  dis- 
satisfied" say  about  their  experiences?" 
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"The  job  has  a  tendency  to  be  monotonous 
at  times."  (Not  on  a  training  program) 

"  .  .  .  I  am  not  satisfactorily  exploiting  my 
education."  (Not  on  a  training  program) 

"It  is  just  like  being  a  freshman  again  and 
I  feel  sort  of  lost  and  somewhat  discouraged  by 
the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome.  This  ef- 
fect will,  I  know,  wear  off  as  I  become  of 
more  and  more  value  to  the  company."  (On  a 
training  program) 

"At  present  I  have  made  application  for 
work  in  a  company  with  a  training  program. 
I  think  training  programs  are  very  important." 
(Not  on  a  training  program) 

Perhaps  we  can  say  about  the  reports 
made  by  the  "somewhat  dissatisfied"  and 
"neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied"  graduates 
that  they: 


Want 
Responsibility 
Engineering  assignments 
Variety 


Dislike 
Routine  work 
Non-engineering  work 
Lack  of  responsibility 


Do  the  "somewhat  satisfied"  comments 
contribute  anything  to  our  insight? 

"The  program  devotes  too  much  time  to 
elementary  topics."  (On  a  training  program) 

"Not  completely  satisfied  because  of  no 
increase  in  pay  or  advancement  as  promised  after 
six  months.  Also  use  my  engineering  training 
very  little."  (On  a  training  program) 

"Some  job  assignments  have  very  little 
value  as  far  as  engineering  experience  is  con- 
cerned." (On  a  training  program) 

"My  present  position  offers  good  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  in  a  somewhat  highly 
specialized  field  in  guided  missile  development". 
(Not  on  training  program) 

It  is  obvious  that  training  programs 
are  not  panaceas,  that  mistakes  can  be 
made. 

To  contrast  even  more  strongly  the 
attitudes  of  two  different  groups,  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  graduates  says  this : 

"I  am  now  but  a  lowly  private  in  Uncle 
Sam's  Army.  .  .  .  However,  I  have  a  good  deal. 
I  am  .  .  .  studying  electronics.  What  happens 
after  training  is  hard  to  say,  but  for  any  engi- 


neering graduate  who  didn't  take  advantage  of 
ROTC,  I  think  it's  hard  to  find  something  better 
— for  the  Army." 

Another  graduate  in  a  training  pro- 
gram, also  in  the  Army,  reports  classroom 
lectures  on  such  topics  as  "How  to  clean  a 
tent  and  what  will  happen  if  they  find  you 
in  the  sack  when  you  are  on  duty."  He 
reports  as  most  desirable  features  of  the 
training  program,  "Weekend  passes  and 
free  food". 

What  the  Graduates  Like 

What  should  a  training  program  pro- 
vide? The  programs  found  "very  satisfac- 
tory" include  most  of  these  elements: 

Varying  work  assignments  with  the 
trainee  in  an  active  engineering  role  rather 
than  a  passive  or  clerical  or  technician 
role. 

Some  type  of  lecture  program  explain- 
ing not  only  functions  but  problems  and 
solutions,  again  with  substantial  emphasis 
on  engineering.  Speakers  should  be  among 
the  "top"  men  in  their  functions. 

Provision  during  the  work  assignments 
for  the  accomplishment  of  something 
tangible  and  real,  resulting  in  a  sense  of 
achievement. 

Provision  for  periodic  merit  reviews. 

Provision  for  flexibility  of  program  to 
fit  individual  needs  and  desires  insofar  as 
possible. 

Provision  for  graduate  study  where  ap- 
propriate to  the  company's  functions  and 
goals. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  to  recruit  col- 
lege graduate  engineers  solely  on  the 
promise  of  a  training  program  is  not  wise. 
Direct  assignment  is  desired  in  many 
cases. 

Summarizing  the  points  considered, 
there  is  some  indication  that,  borne  out 
statistically,  college  engineering  graduates 
six  months  after  graduation  who  have 
chosen  training  programs  are  happier  and 
better  satisfied  than  those  who  have  not. 


Supervisors'  and  Foremen's 
Reasons  for  Frustration 


MANAGEMENT  literature  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  without  proper 
safeguards,  foremen  tend  to  become  "margi- 
nal". That  is,  just  as  adolescents  are  frus- 
trated because  of  lack  of  group  belonging- 
ness  to  either  childhood  or  adulthood,  so 
foremen  are  frustrated  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  a  part  of  management  nor 
of  the  working  class  either.  I  feel  that  in 
most  instances  in  which  foremen  are  frus- 
trated intermediate  supervisors  will  have 
the  same  frustrations.  At  least  this  was  true 
at  a  refinery  I  recently  studied.  To  demon- 
strate it,  consider  a  foremen  group  (the  six 
process  foremen)  at  the  refinery,  and  then 
the  intermediate  supervisory  group. 

The  refinery  was  relatively  small,  with 
about  300  employees.  The  company  was  a 
subsidiary  of  one  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  workers  were  represented  by 
the  Oil  Workers  International  Union 
(C.I.O.).  That  the  foremen  felt  they  were  a 
marginal  group  is  shown  by  what  three  of 
them  said.  One  stated,  "We  are  outsiders, 
just  something  that  exists  between  manage- 
ment and  workers".  Another  remarked, 
"Foremen  are  merely  order  boys;  all  they 
do  is  hand  down  orders  from  above".  A 
third,  "If  it  were  not  for  the  money  in- 
volved, I  would  not  be  a  foreman  under  any 
circumstances". 

One  of  the  major  complaints  made  by 
all  six  foremen  was  lack  of  authority.  One 
stated,  "They  should  give  foremen  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  some  initiative  on 
their  own.  Now  we  must  clear  the  most 
minute  of  details  with  higher  echelons. 
There  is   too  much  interference  from  top 
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Practically  every  management  sincerely 
wishes  foremen  and  supervisors  to  feel 
they're  "on  the  management  team" . 
But  in  day-to-day  practice  they  some- 
times make  it  impossible  for  these  people 
to  feel  that  way — giving  them  little 
consideration,  authority  and  backing. 
This  report,  concentrating  on  a  portion 
of  a  survey  which  took  a  year's  time 
and  } 0,0 00  miles  of  travel,  may  strike 
close  home. 


management".  Others  said  that  manage- 
ment does  not  stand  behind  first-line  fore- 
men in  handling  men;  that  foremen  seldom, 
if  ever,  win  a  grievance  case;  that  manage- 
ment does  not  explain  why  they  decide 
matters  the  way  they  do. 

One  man  expressed  the  general  feeling 
this  way,  "There  is  a  lack  of  commimica- 
tions  between  foremen  and  top  manage- 
ment. Our  suggestions  are  ignored.  Foremen 
cannot  affect  decisions,  and  orders  are 
simply  handed  down  to  them.  There  is  too 
much  subordination  of  foremen  and  a 
tendency  always  to  do  it  management's 
way.  Had  we  been  consulted,  we  might  have 
helped  on  union  negotiations  and  other 
matters.  Even  though  we  do  not  have 
formal  educations,  we  may  have  some  good 
ideas  once  in  a  while.  We  have  no  represen- 
tation with  management  like  the  workers 
do  through  the  imion.  Their  suggestions  are 
met  and  ours  are  not." 
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According  to  the  six  foremen,  the  lack 
of  authority  was  particularly  troublesome 
in  maintaining  discipline.  One  said:  "Fore- 
men have  no  authority  to  recommend  the 
discharge  of  employees.  There  is  no  discipline 
here.  A  foreman  can  talk  to  employees,  but 
if  they  do  not  do  what  you  tell  them,  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  If  manage- 
ment would  permit  a  firing,  it  might  wake 
up  some  of  the  employees.  We  have  clear 
infringements  of  company  policy  here,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  them.  I  have  had 
my  decisions  reversed  several  times  on  what 
I  thought  were  good  cases." 

Another  said:  "We  could  have  disci- 
pline here  without  abusing  employees.  The 
workers  lack  respect  for  foremen  because  of 
our  loose  support  from  top  management.  If 
top  management  could  call  the  union  in  and 
tell  them  that  foremen  had  been  instructed 
to  stop  certain  practices,  such  as  reading 
magazines  on  company  time  or  sleeping  on 
the  night  shift,  then  all  would  know  that 
supervisors  had  enough  authority  and  these 
practices  would  stop." 

Poor  Communications  Frustrate 

In  addition  to  wanting  more  authority, 
three  of  six  foremen  felt  that  communica- 
tions with  top  management  could  be  im- 
proved. One  said,  "I  am  satisfied  with  the 
information  we  get,  but  it  is  only  an  aver- 
age amount.  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  our  new  construction  program  and 
the  like.  When  you  work  on  a  shift,  you 
miss  out  on  what  goes  on  at  the  meetings, 
and  nothing  is  put  down  in  writing  to  keep 
the  shift  foreman  informed."  A  second  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  consulted  when 
mechanical  and  equipment  changes  were 
made  in  his  own  department.  A  third  said 
about  the  same  thing  in  these  words, 
"Orders  come  out  without  getting  our 
ideas".  He  added  that  there  were  such  long 
delays  in  getting  answers  from  top  manage- 
ment that  the  workers  felt  that  the  foremen 
were  remiss. 


My  major  contention  in  this  study  is 
that  the  same  factors  that  make  the  fore- 
men "marginal"  also  make  intermediate 
supervisors  marginal.  In  this  refinery  there 
were  seven  intermediate  supervisors:  three 
major  unit  heads  of  the  processing  and 
mechanical  units,  and  the  chemical  labora- 
tory; two  engineers  over  the  process  and 
mechanical  engineers;  the  administrative 
assistant  to  the  general  manager;  and  a 
planning  and  outlook  engineer.  All  of  these 
attended  regular  staff  meetings.  Six  of  them 
were  directly  under  the  general  manager 
and  his  assistant,  the  general  superin- 
tendent, the  two  top  men  of  the  refinery. 
The  seventh — the  head  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  section — reported  to  the  head 
of  the  mechanical  department. 

Supervisors  Wanted  Authority 

The  most  dissatisfaction  in  this  group 
came  from  the  engineering  supervisors. 
Several  of  the  other  department  heads  were 
self-made  men  who  had  worked  up  without 
benefit  of  a  higher  education.  They  were 
quite  satisfied  that  they  had  progressed  as 
far  as  they  had,  and  did  not  express  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  the  college-trained  super- 
visors did. 

Four  of  the  seven  did  not  feel  that  top 
management  delegated  enough  authority 
downward.  One  of  these  claimed  that  the 
purpose  of  staff  meetings  was  being  de- 
feated when  decisions  were  reached  by  top 
management  before  the  staff  meetings  were 
held,  rather  than  by  the  group  at  meetings. 
Another  replied,  "It  is  a  question  of  our 
facts  versus  management's  opinions.  For 
example,  this  morning  at  the  staff  meeting, 
one  person  gave  some  facts  why  a  catalytic 
regenerator  should  be  painted  black.  This 
point  was  cut  off  without  discussion,  and 

the  boss  will  paint  it  whatever  d color 

he  pleases.  There  should  be  more  discussion 
of  such  problems  at  staff  meetings.  When 
the  boss  is  out  of  town,  we  have  much 
better  discussions  at  our  staff  meetings." 

Another    commented    that    his    boss 
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checked  on  too  many  minor  details  per- 
sonally, such  as  whether  the  flare  is  burning 
too  high,  when  others  below  him  should 
be  assuming  the  responsibility  for  such 
problems.  A  fourth  maintained  that  projects 
are  interfered  with  by  top  management 
instead  of  letting  employees  finish  them  on 
their  own.  Several  complained  that  manage- 
ment was  not  making  use  of  what  the 
engineers  provided,  nor  did  they  bother  to 
explain  why  they  did  not  use  it. 

Supervisors  Were  By-passed 

Three  of  the  intermediate  supervisors 
maintained  that  the  top  management  group 
by-passed  the  lines  of  command  in  handling 
down  orders.  One  stated,  "My  men  have 
been  given  instructions  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about."  Another  commented, 
"An  awful  lot  of  by-passing  goes  on.  When 
this  happens,  my  men  do  not  know  whether 
to  work  on  what  I  have  given  them.  I 
dictate  deadlines  to  my  men,  and  I  am  not 
informed  that  they  have  been  given  other 
assignments." 

Four  of  the  seven  did  not  feel  that 
there  was  adequate  communication  between 
them  and  top  management.  One  put  it  this 
way,  "We  had  a  lot  of  storage  trouble, 
receiving  in  2.4,000  barrels  of  crude  when  we 
were  selling  only  16,000.  If  it  had  been 
explained  to  us  why  we  were  doing  this,  we 
could  have  adjusted  to  the  problem  better". 
Several  supervisors  would  have  liked  to 
learn  about  the  company's  long-range  ex- 
pansion possibilities,  along  with  reasons 
why  the  refinery  could  not  do  certain  things 
or  why  they  are  done  so  slowly.  Another 
claimed  that  he  had  to  supply  answers  to 
questions  without  having  enough  informa- 
tion to  know  what  the  problem  was  all 
about.  In  short,  the  supervisors  were  com- 
plaining about  the  same  thing  that  the 
foremen  were — namely,  failure  of  top  man- 
agement to  delegate  authority  downward. 

There  is  much  literature  pointing  to  the 
foreman  as  a  marginal  person  in  industry 
today.  The  main  trouble  is  that  top  manage- 


ment fails  to  delegate  enough  authority  to 
make  foremen  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
management's  team.  I  believe  that  inter- 
mediate supervisors  often  feel  marginal  for 
the  same  reason.  Failure  to  delegate  au- 
thority at  the  refinery  certainly  frustrated 
one  group  as  much  as  the  other. 

I  suspect  that  if  top  management  is 
autocratic,  frustration  will  be  felt  equally 
by  first  line  foremen  and  by  intermediate 
supervisors.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  intermediate  supervisors  may  act 
as  a  buifer  against  top  management  dicta- 
torialness,  or  that  intermediate  supervisors 
will  be  autocratic  even  though  top  manage- 
ment is  not.  But  probably  it  is  more  typical 
for  supervisors  to  reflect  the  type  of  super- 
vision which  they  get  from  their  superiors. 
Other  case  studies  will  be  needed,  of  course, 
to  determine  whether  the  pattern  observed 
at  the  refinery  holds  true  elsewhere. 
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THE  ARBITRATOR'S  DECISION  IN  "CASE  14" 


A  NUMBER  of  readers  in  recent  issues  have 
given  their  "decisions"  in  Case  14; 
we  now  present  the  actual  arbitrator's  real- 
life  decision.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Case  14 
was  quoted  in  our  March  number  from 
Florence  Peterson's  book  Personnel  Case 
Studies,  published  by  Harper. 

The  incident  that  was  arbitrated  con- 
cerned William  Temple,  who  for  11  years 
had  worked  satisfactorily  on  several  ma- 
chining operations  for  a  tractor  company. 
Production  changes  caused  his  transfer  from 
Foreman  Smith's  department  to  Foreman 
Lawson's.  Temple  liked  neither  his  new 
work  nor  his  new  foreman.  His  production 
fell  off.  He  requested  a  number  of  times  to  be 
transferred  back  to  Smith's  department,  but 
was  told  by  Lawson  and  the  General 
Foreman,  Brown,  that  he  was  laying  down 
on  the  job  in  order  to  secure  a  transfer.  He 
would  not  be  given  a  transfer,  they  said, 
until  his  production  improved.  Smith  was 
willing  to  take  Temple  back,  but  Lawson 
maintained  that  Temple  must  earn  his  trans- 
fer by  bringing  up  his  production  to  stand- 
ard on  his  present  job. 

Finally  Brown  and  Lawson  told  Temple 
that  he  would  have  to  improve  or  he  would 
be  dismissed.  "At  that  point.  Brown  said 
that  Temple  'blew  up'  and  cursed  Lawson, 
who  then  discharged  Temple  for  failure 
to  cooperate  with  supervision  and  to 
maintain  production.  Temple  took  his  case 
to  his  union,  which  asked  that  the  matter 
be  arbitrated.  ..."  The  book  gives  a  page 
or  so  of  testimony  and  discussion,  and  fol- 
lows   with    the    arbitrator's    decision: 

"Under  some  circumstances  the  com- 
pany's policy  on  transfers  is  reasonable.  In 


this  case,  the  facts  show  that  Foreman 
Brown  and  Foreman  Lawson  acted  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  They  placed  their  judg- 
ment above  that  of  such  other  supervisors 
as  Smith  and  Oilman  [General  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  parts  department  where 
Temple  had  once  worked]  who  had  had 
longer  acquaintanceship  with  Temple's 
work. 

"A  job  was  available  in  Smith's  de- 
partment and  he  was  willing  to  accept 
Temple.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  more  reasonable  for  Brown 
to  have  consented  to  the  transfer  rather 
than  to  deny  Temple  the  right  to  work  on  a 
job  for  which  he  was  qualified. 

"By  denying  Temple's  right  to  a  trans- 
fer, the  company  also  denied  him  the  right 
to  show  whether  or  not  he  could  justify  his 
continued  employment  on  another  job. 
When  this  right  was  denied,  even  after 
Temple  had  requested  a  transfer  to  a  job 
which  was  available  to  him,  it  can  only  be 
held  that  the  company  assumed  an  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable  and  wrongful  position. 
For  these  reasons,  it  must  be  held  that  the 
company  unjustly  dealt  with  Temple  and 
wrongfully  discharged  him  from  his  job  as 
radial  drill  operator. 

"For  this  reason,  no  grounds  can  be 
found  for  denying  Temple  full  reinstate- 
ment in  his  former  job.  He  is  also  entitled  to 
pay  for  time  lost,  less  such  amounts  as  he 
may  have  received  from  unemployment 
compensation  and  earnings  on  other  jobs, 
between  his  dismissal  and  reinstatement." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  all 
of  our  correspondents  agreed  practically 
100%  with  the  arbitrator's  findings. 


PERIODICALS— TO  BIND  OR  NOT  TO  BIND? 


SOME  very  retentive  company  librarians 
among  our  readers  will  recall  an  article 
on  "The  Personnel  Function  of  a  Company 


Library"  in  our  June  1954  issue.  It  was 
written  by  John  Hennig,  Librarian  for  the 
Electricity  Supply  Board  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
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One  of  Dr.  Hennig's  assertions  was  that  for 
company  libraries  "it  is  nonsense  to  bind 
periodicals  for  storing":  he  gave  reasons. 
Two  readers  were  quoted  in  rebuttal  to  that 
statement  in  our  October  1954  and  February 
1955  issues.  Dr.  Hennig  now  writes: 

I  am  grateful  to  Messrs.  Sass  and  Bruce  for 
their  attack  upon  my  "dogmatic  statement" 
that  in  an  industrial  library  periodicals  should 
not  be  bound.  To  many  of  your  readers,  this 
controversy  may  seem  trivial.  Its  financial  im- 
portance to  what  I  may  describe  as  an  average 
industrial  librarian  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  holdings  of  my 
library  consist  of  periodicals,  and  that  we  regu- 
larly receive  more  than  two  hundred  periodicals. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Messrs.  Sass 
and  Bruce  are  that  unbound  issues  are  (i)  easily 
misplaced  or  "pinched"  and  (i)  subject  to  ex- 
cessive wear.  In  my  opinion,  these  arguments 
illustrate  the  difference  in  outlook  between 
traditional  (or  academic)  and  industrial  librar- 
ianship 

If  an  industrial  librarian  complains  that 
individual  issues  are  misplaced,  his  receipt-check 
system  is  inadequate.  If  individual  items  are,  as 
we  say  in  Ireland,  "pinched  on  him",  he  has  not 
made  satisfactory  provisions  for  supplying 
copies  for  retention  by  technicians  in  their  sub- 
ject-files. Of  most  periodicals  kept  in  an 
industrial  library,  copies  retained  or  dilapidated 
can  be  replaced  without  excessive  difficulty 
or  cost. 

The  cost  of  such  replacements  will  in  any 
case  be  far  below  the  expenses  involved,  directly 
and  indirectly,  by  binding.  In  my  article  I  men- 
tioned only  one  reason  which  speaks  against  the 
binding  of  periodicals  in  an  industrial  library, 
namely  that  almost  invariably  individual  back- 
copies  are  required  for  spot-reference  rather  than 
complete  volumes  for  perusal,  and  that  with 
bound  volumes  the  cost  and  labor  of  transport, 
not  to  speak  of  mailing,  becomes  exorbitant. 
Any  one  who  had  to  borrow  a  back  volume  of, 
say,  The  Engineer  from  a  library  in  another  city 
and  had  to  send  it  to  a  reader  in  an  outlying 
station  will  see  my  point. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  such  cases  a  photo- 
stat should  be  obtained.  However,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  identify  an  item  required  as 
exactly  as  is  required  for  ordering  a  photostat. 


Moreover,  many  periodicals  have  been  bound  so 
that  the  inside  margins  cannot  be  photostated. 

If  I  had  foreseen  the  formidable  opposition 
to  my  by-the-way  point,  I  should  have  advanced 
more  striking  arguments.  The  topicality  life  of 
most  technical  periodicals  extends  only  over  a 
few  years.  In  these  countries  at  least,  binding 
takes  several  weeks  or  even  months.  To  prevent 
misplacement  and  wear,  therefore,  the  librarian 
will  have  to  withdraw  periodicals  from  use  for 
a  substantial  part  of  their  topicality  period. 

My  main  reason  for  describing  the  whole- 
sale binding  of  periodicals  as  unsuitable  for 
industrial  libraries,  however,  is  that  it  is  expres- 
sive of  a  wrong  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
readers,  and  this  is  a  point  where  PJ  should 
promote  better  understanding  of  industrial 
librarianship. 

In  any  active  industrial  library,  very  often 
different  items  in  one  and  the  same  volume  of  an 
important  back-set  will  be  required  at  the  same 
time  by  several  readers.  I  am  at  present  serving 
a  couple  of  hundred  electrical  engineers.  Of  each 
volume  of  the  publications  of  AIEE  and  lEE  for 
the  last  ten  years  at  the  moment  more  than  one 
issue  is  out  on  loan.  If  these  volumes  had  been 
bound,  about  60%  of  these  requests  could  not 
have  been  met,  because  in  most  of  these  cases 
(as  usual  in  an  industrial  liberary)  the  informa- 
tion is  required  now  rather  than  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  library,  the 
average  industrial  library  has  no  reading-room, 
but  lends  its  holdings  to  readers  for  perusal  in 
their  offices  and,  within  reasonable  limits,  at  a 
time  when  it  suits  them  in  connection  with  their 
other  work.  The  readers  of  industrial  libraries 
have  other,  and  mostly  more  important,  things 
to  do  than  to  read.  The  industrial  librarian 
must  not  force  upon  them  standards  which  may 
be  suitable  for  academic  libraries.  Thus,  if  a 
bound  volume  is  out  for,  say,  a  fortnight  (in  my 
experience,  the  minimum  time-limit  for  a  back- 
issue),  all  other  items  in  that  volume  are  un- 
available to  other  readers,  and  also  the  librarian 
himself  in  his  research. 

Industrial  librarianship  only  begins  to  come 
into  its  own.  One  of  its  features  is  the  need  for 
flexibility  and  adaptability Only  by  realiz- 
ing the  multiplicity  and  novelt)'  of  problems  in 
this  field  can  industrial  librarianship  attain  to 
its  proper  status. 
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Human  Relations  in  Small  Industry.  By 
John  Perry.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1954.  313  pages.  $4. 

"The  purpose  of  this  book",  says  the 
preface,  "is  to  help  the  head  of  a  small 
(which  means  'not  large')  business  under- 
stand and  meet  some  of  the  human  relations 
problems  that  arise."  The  appeal  to  the 
small  business  head  is  probably  justifiable, 
since  much  of  the  current  literature  is  about 
large  organizations  and  their  problems.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  distinctly  "small 
business' ' . 

In  Chapter  2.  the  author  points  out  that 
the  repercussions  of  human  conflict  and  dis- 
harmony pulsate  through  a  greater  part  of 
the  small  organization  than  they  do  in  a 
large  one.  Furthermore,  the  problems  are 
more  personal,  and  more  known  by  inter- 
ested and  disinterested  people.  Says  Mr. 
Perry:  "Size  is  more  than  numbers.  A  small 
company  is  not  a  miniature  version  of  a 
large  one,  but  a  quite  different  kind  of  social 
organization  with  different  patterns  of  rela- 
tionships. One  can  not  take  the  experiences 
of  large  firms,  divide  by  ten  or  fifty,  and 
apply  the  lessons  to  a  small  firm.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  human  problems  of  a  large 
firm  are  caused  by  largeness;  those  of  a  small 
firm  may  be  caused  by  smallness." 

This  statement  makes  sense.  Likewise, 
Mr.  Perry's  handling  of  the  chapters  on  The 
Company  Group,  Communication,  The 
Meaning  of  Conflict,  Attitudes  of  Manage- 
ment, Planning  the  Organization,  are  de- 
scriptive and  useful  discussions  of  those 
human  relations  activities  and  problems.  In 
addition,  his  use  of  the  "what  they  say" 
device,  referring  to  the  conversation  in 
groups  of  two  or  more  people  about  human 
relations  activities  and  problems,  is  quite 
effective. 


In  this  reviewer's  opinion,  the  book 
might  benefit  from  being  retitled  Human 
Relations  in  Small  Groups.  The  problems  and 
the  "what  they  say"  discussions  are  typical 
of  small  group  problems  and  discussions 
which  may  occur  in  both  large  and  small 
firms.  Many  of  the  chapters  allude  to  prob- 
lems and  ideas  that  are  found  in  other  books 
that  do  not  restrict  their  titles  to  either 
large  or  small  firms.  A  second  point  is  that 
the  author  might  attempt  to  identify  which 
problems  in  human  relations  are  unique  to 
small  firms. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  perhaps  mis- 
leading. Even  so,  if  small  business  heads  are 
induced  to  read  about  human  relations 
where  before  they  were  convinced  that  only 
large  organizations  have  real  human  rela- 
tions problems,  the  book  will  have  con- 
siderable value. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Michigan  State  University 

Front  Line  Cost  Administration.  By  W. 
C.  Cooling.  Conover-Mast  Publications, 
Inc.  New  York.  159  pages.  $5.00. 

This  practical  book  is  well  written, 
concrete,  specific,  and  tested.  It  makes  useful 
reading  for  any  foreman,  anyone  in  person- 
nel work,  any  other  management  member. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  text  for  a  management 
seminar.  The  appendix  contains  an  outline 
for  such  a  program.  It  makes  an  excellent 
guide  for  conference  leaders,  and  is  a  good 
source  book  for  ready  reference.  The  index 
makes  it  easy  to  consult  on  specific  prob- 
lems. The  book  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  workers  demonstrating  improved  work 
methods,  and  with  various  forms  to  im- 
plement methods  changes,  production 
standards  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Cooling  points  out  that  there  are 
no  customers  for  a  company  which  hasn't 
kept  costs  down  and  quality  up.  Without 
customers,  a  company  cannot  afford  to 
produce.  Work  simplification  at  each  work- 
bench, technological  advances  in  the  field 
of  material  design,  product  design  and  ma- 
terials— these  are  the  means  modern 
management  uses  to  increase  productivity. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  says  Mr.  Cooling,  to 
have  a  competent  staff  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions diplomats,  a  highly  skilled  staff  of 
Industrial  Engineers,  and  an  ingenious  staff 
of  Manufacturing  Engineers,  but  their 
proposals  are  worthless  unless  they  are 
placed  in  an  operation,  properly  adminis- 
tered, and  constantly  maintained.  In  other 
words,  the  final  success  or  failure  of  all  this 
top  management  effort  is  up  to  the  foreman. 
The  foreman  must  be  trained  in  this  job  as 
the  key  man  for  increasing  productivity.  He 
must  know  more  than  the  simple  funda- 
mentals of  all  the  staff  work. 

Mr.  Cooling's  book  gives  a  clear  ex- 
planation and  detailed  directions  for  carry- 
ing out  this  idea.  He  discusses  production 
standards,  incentives,  design  and  materials, 
job  evaluation,  operating  reports,  and  train- 
ing, which  he  says  is  nothing  more  than 
passing  on  information  to  people  and  get- 
ting them  to  use  it.  Informal  methods 
create  relationships  which  help  make  the 
person  willing  to  accept  the  information 
and  use  it,  establishing  the  foreman's  po- 
sition in  management  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
helping  him  perform  his  job  of  front-line 
cost  administrator. 

The  author  is  manager  of  the  methods 
and  standards  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Resistance  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 

The  Office  Encyclopedia.  Edited  by  N.  H. 
and  S.  K.  Mager.  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
New  York,  1955.  501  pages.  Paper  covered. 

In  the  foreword,  this  is  claimed  to  be 


"the  first  complete  book  of  its  kind!  Here 
.  .  .  are  the  accepted  procedures  and  cus- 
toms— the  answers  to  the  common  questions 
that  arise  in  ...  a  busy  office.  For  example: 
'How  do  I  compute  interest?  Commissions? 
Discounts?  What  are  the  advantages  of 
one  filing  system  over  another?  How  can  a 
mailroom  save  money?  What  is  machine 
shorthand?  When  do  I  use  a  semicolon?" 

I  always  have  a  heap  of  fun  with  a 
book  like  this — and  spend  far  too  much 
time  at  it.  I  enjoyed  the  chapter  on  using 
English  correctly,  which  consists  mainly 
of  words  which  are  "widely  confused, 
misused,  misunderstood  or  misspelled". 
For  example,  discreet  and  discrete;  entomology 
and  etymology.  I  also  learned  the  difference 
between  calendar  and  colander.  The  book 
defines  calendar  as  a  list  of  dates,  and  says 
"He  checked  his  calendar  to  see  if  he  could 
go".  The  z/ seems  to  me  questionable.  And 
does  a  calendar  indicate  can  and  can't? 

Seriously,  if  you  have  people  who  need 
such  a  book,  this  is  a  good  one. 

Harrison  Terrell 

PJ.  ^^Conscientious 
and  Reliable'' 

A  certain  degree  of  modesty  (and  con- 
sideration for  our  readers!)  keeps  us  from 
quoting  all  the  nice  things  said  to  and 
about  us  by  the  customers.  However, 
sometimes  our  resistance  is  low,  as  in  this 
instance.  J.  G.  Hall  of  Albers  Milling  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  some  time  back  asked 
permission  to  excerpt  one  of  our  articles 
for  the  company's  supervisors,  then  said: 
"As  a  regular  subscriber  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you  our  appreciation,  and  let  you 
know  that  we  look  forward  to  our  monthly 
Journal.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  most  conscien- 
tious and  reliable  reporter  of  developments 
and  trends  in  the  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  field."  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hall. 


Personnel  Research 


Aptitude,  Achievement,  Interest,  and 
Personality  Tests:  A  Longitudinal  Com- 
parison. By  Ralph  F.  Berdie,  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  39,  No.  -L,  April,  1955,  103- 
114. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  slightly  over  a 
thousand  entering  freshman  men  and 
women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  were 
given  a  comprehensive  battery  of  tests 
which  included  the  Thurstone  Primary 
Mental  Abilities  Test,  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank,  Minnesota  Personality  In- 
ventory, and  several  Cooperative  Achieve- 
ment Tests.  The  rich  variety  of  test  informa- 
tion on  such  a  large  number  of  entering 
students  suggested  that  a  longitudinal 
study  would  be  valuable,  and  in  1949  a 
follow-up  study  was  initiated.  Because  of 
the  difficulties  involved,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  follow  up  students  other  than  those 
who  obtained  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  prior  to  1949. 

Of  the  554  men  tested  in  1939,  119 
obtained  degrees  from  Minnesota;  and  of 
the  547  women  tested,  151  obtained  degrees. 
Detailed  tables  are  given  showing  means 
and  standard  deviations  on  the  tests  taken 
as  freshmen  for  ten  different  curricular 
groups  (five  for  women  and  five  for  men). 
Vocational  advisers  will  be  interested  to 
study  the  test  profiles  which  are  given  for 
the  different  curricular  groups. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  tests  in  pre- 
dicting grades  in  college  was  studied  and 
the  results  were  not  impressive.  In  verbal 
courses,  the  Cooperative  English  test  was 
the  best  test  predictor  of  grades,  followed 
closely  by  the  ACE  test.  But  in  general, 
high  school  percentile  rank  was  a  better 
predictor  for  college  grades  in  each  of  the 
course  areas. 

Tests  given  to  a  group  of  entering  col- 
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lege  freshmen  bear  a  substantial  relationship 
to  the  future  careers  of  these  college  stu- 
dents. The  results  of  this  study  leave  little 
question  that  vocational  interest  tests 
differentiate  better  among  curricular  groups 
than  do  other  kinds  of  tests.  The  author 
stresses  the  need  for  the  measurement  of 
interests  in  counseling.  College  success  as 
measured  by  the  attainment  of  degrees  seems 
to  depend  more  upon  motivations  and  in- 
terests than  upon  special  abilities. 

The  Leadership  Ideology  of  Aircraft 
Commanders.  By  Andrew  W.  Halpin, 
Ohio  State  University.  The  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  1,  April 
1955,  81-84. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween aircraft  commanders'  ideas  of  how 
they  should  behave  as  leaders  and  their 
crews'  perception  of  how  they  do  behave. 
The  two  aspects  of  leadership  which  were 
studied  were  Initiating  Structure  and  Con- 
sideration. Initiating  Structure  refers  to  the 
leader's  behavior  in  organizing,  communi- 
cating and  getting  the  job  done.  Consideration 
deals  with  good  human  relations  and 
indicates  friendship,  mutual  trust  and  re- 
spect. 

A  Leader  Behavior  Description  Ques- 
tionnaire was  used  which  contained  15 
items  on  each  of  the  aspects  of  leadership. 
1103  crew  members  filled  out  these  ques- 
tionnaires for  131  commanders.  This  gave 
about  8  descriptions  for  each  commander. 
The  131  commanders  then  answered  the 
questionnaire  but  with  different  instruc- 
tions. They  indicated  how  they  believed 
they  should  behave  as  leaders,  not  neces- 
sarily how  they  thought  they  did  behave. 

The  aircraft  commanders  clearly  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  scoring  high  on  both 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior.  But  the  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  commanders'  state- 
ments of  how  they  should  behave  and  their 
behavior  as  described  by  their  crews  is 
negligible.  In  the  area  which  deals  with 
the  achievement  of  some  specific  group  goal 
the  correlation  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  zero.  In  the  area  which  deals  with  the 
maintenance  or  strengthening  of  the  group 


itself  there  is  only  a  low  degree  of  associa- 
tion. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  those 
engaged  in  leadership  training  programs 
should  be  especially  wary  about  accepting 
trainees'  statements  of  how  they  should  be- 
have as  evidence  of  any  parallel  changes  in 
their  behavior." 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleaniugs  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Appleton  Personnel  Association, 
of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  has  elected  new 
officers.  Harold  Barker  is  the  president; 
Henry  Jobelius,  vice  president;  Charles 
Heeter,  secretary;  and  Walter  Diener  treas- 
urer. The  association  sets  aside  one  meeting 
each  year  for  a  general  discussion  of  ob- 
jectives. The  News  Bulletin  publishes  a  brief 
biography  of  the  APA  "Man  of  the  Month" 
which  helps  members  to  know  each  other 
better.  A  directory  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturers of  Appleton  has  been  sent  to 
members  as  a  service  of  the  association.  A 
recent  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  state 
legislature  which  would  permit  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Wisconsin  Manu- 
facturers Association  to  arrange  group  life 
insurance  protection  for  supervisory  and 
executive  employees  in  manufacturing 
plants. 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers' 
Association  used  an  unusual  combination 
at  the  May  meeting.  The  evening  began 
with  a  discussion  period  at  five.  The  sub- 
ject was  developing  plant  morale,  and  the 
leader  was  James  K.  Leahy,  assistant  plant 
manager,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Toledo.  Dinner  followed  the  discussion,  and 
then  there  was  an  address  at  7:45  on  com- 


munications. John  Russell,  president,  In- 
dustrial Economics  Research  Foundation, 
Deep  River,  Connecticut,  was  the  speaker. 
Association  members  went  to  the  University 
of  Toledo  for  another  meeting,  to  hear 
about  the  impending  shortage  of  creative 
manpower  and  its  implications  to  educa- 
tion. There  was  a  discussion  of  Toledo's 
fair  employment  practice  ordinance,  and  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Arthur  Fleming,  director. 
United  States  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. 


The  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association  has  a  six-page  folder  ex- 
plaining its  objectives  and  describing  its 
services.  The  association  was  formally 
organized  in  1948.  The  purpose  of  the  associ- 
ation is  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
college  and  university  personnel  representa- 
tives for  the  exchange  of  information  on  the 
problems  of  personnel  administration;  in- 
creased promotion  of  research;  and  dis- 
semination of  information.  The  group  holds 
an  annual  conference  and  promotes  regional 
meetings.  A  monthly  newsletter  is  pub- 
lished by  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
programs  and  publicity.  This  is  a  twelve- 
page  publication  which  gives  detailed  re- 
ports of  conferences  and  carries  articles  on 
important  new  developments  in  personnel. 
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Special  research  projects  and  surveys 
are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
vice  president  for  research.  Timely  surveys 
are  conducted  almost  every  month  at  the 
requests  of  members.  The  office  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  oflFers  many  services  to  the 
association  and  its  members.  The  secretary 
keeps  membership  records,  collects  dues, 
supplies  survey  materials,  keeps  files,  acts  as 
a  placement  agent. 

Membership  is  limited  to  those  w^ho 
have  responsibility  for,  or  are  directly 
engaged  in,  personnel  activities  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Organization  member- 
ships, ($15.00  per  year)  are  available  to  any 
institution  of  higher  education  which  is 
interested  in  promoting  improved  personnel 
practices.  An  organization  member  may 
designate  three  individual  representatives. 
Regular  memberships  are  $5 .00  a  year  and 
are  available  to  any  officer  or  staff  member 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  who  has 
responsibility  for,  or  is  directly  engaged  in, 
personnel  activities  involving  employer- 
employee  relations.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Donald  E.  Dickason, 
executive  secretary,  at  the  permanent  office 
of  the  association,  809  South  Wright  Street, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


ation.  This  kind  of  information  not  only 
helps  members  to  know  each  other,  but  is  a 
source  of  ideas,  and  should  even  stimulate 
further  activity. 


The  Washington  Personnel  Associ- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C.  gets  out  a  six- 
page  bulletin  with  an  unusual  variety  of 
information.  News  about  the  companies 
represented  in  the  group  is  of  interest,  and 
a  sizable  column  tells  about  the  activities  of 
members  connected  with  their  work.  This 
broad  coverage  is  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  a  staff  of  nine,  plus  an  advisor  and 
editor.  Items  tell  of  a  member  who  conducts 
classes  on  Saturday  mornings  for  June  high 
school  graduates  interested  in  banking  as  a 
career.  He  reports  the  project  a  good  re- 
cruitment tool.  Another  member  completed 
a  course  in  public  speaking.  A  panel  of 
members  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Office  Management  Association,  and 
another  panel  of  members  before  the  associ- 


The  Ontario  Society  of  Training 
Directors  heard  John  Carson,  manager  of 
employee  relations,  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  at  their 
final  meeting  for  the  year.  He  spoke  on 
manpower  planning  and  development.  The 
group  will  hold  a  one-day  conference  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  September  15th. 
A  panel  discussion  led  by  three  past-presi- 
dents of  the  organization  was  a  feature  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  program.  The  subject 
was  training's  past,  present  and  future. 
William  Clark,  training  director,  The 
Robert  Simpson  Co . ,  Ltd . ,  started  the  discus- 
sion with  a  long  view  of  training.  He  re- 
called that  only  10  years  ago  the  Ontario 
Industrial  Trainers  Association,  as  the 
OSTD  was  then  known,  came  into  being  as 
the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  many  people 
who  had  acquired  their  first  real  taste  of 
training  during  the  government-sponsored 
War  Emergency  Training  Program.  During 
the  post-war  period  training  declined. 
During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a 
turn  for  the  better  due  to  the  large  increase 
in  wage  costs,  industrial  expansion,  short- 
age of  technical  and  supervisory  personnel, 
a  new  type  of  worker,  with  a  new  outlook. 

William  Young  of  Canadian  Johns- 
Manville  Co.  Ltd.,  carried  on  the  discus- 
sion with  a  look  at  training  in  his  own 
company.  The  toughest  and  most  important 
part  of  any  training  job  is  the  follow-up.  A 
quarterly  production  meeting  for  foremen 
and  group  leaders  helped  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Chairmanship  is  rotated  among  fore- 
men and  group  leaders  and  every  foreman  at 
every  meeting  is  given  a  specific  assignment 
to  handle  and  present  himself  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  subjects  aren't  closely  related 
to  the  foremen's  usual  responsibilities  and 
instead  of  resenting  the  extra  work  load, 
time  is  willingly  given.  These  meetings  pro- 
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vide  more  effective  follow-up  than  con- 
ferences of  the  classroom  type.  The  phi- 
losophy behind  the  training  programs  at 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  is  "vvrith  a  little 
help  they'll  help  themselves." 

Jack  Sukloff,  manager  of  employee- 
community  relations,  Canadian  General 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  caught  the  attention  of 
the  audience  by  saying,  "Being  a  practical 
business  man,  I  thought  I  could  best  serve 
this  group  by  saving  each  of  you  about 
$50.00.  That  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
what  it  has  cost  the  C.G.E.  in  the  mistakes 
I  have  made  before  arriving  at  the  following 
basic  conclusions:  training  is  a  philosophi- 
cal matter  rather  than  a  development  of 
motor  skills;  win  your  spurs  on  direct, 
simple  problems;  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal and  effective  programs  for  developing 
and  broadening  attitudes  is  guided  reading; 
training  can  be  overdone  and  can  create  a 
form  of  pressure  all  its  own." 


The  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  United 
States  and  Canada  has  published  four 
personnel  reports.  Regulating  Political  Ac- 
tivities of  Public  Employees,  by  Richard 
Christopherson,  assistant  chief  of  classifi- 
cation and  pay,  Philadelphia  personnel  de- 
partment, analyzes  the  practices  of  88  cities 
and  14  states.  Administrative  Control  of  Sick 


Leave  is  by  Raymond  Krah,  personnel  di- 
rector, San  Diego,  California.  The  report 
contains  a  step-by-step  explanation  of  how 
to  set  up  a  record  system,  explain  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program,  vest  department 
heads  with  responsibility,  analyze  records, 
and  take  administrative  action.  Lew  Fay 
assistant  personnel  director,  San  Diego,  and 
Gordon  W.  Peterson,  personnel  director, 
San  Diego  county,  are  the  authors  of 
Medical  Examinations  for  Public  Employees. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first,  why  have  a  medical  program,  explains 
that  a  program  must  be  tailor  made,  tells 
how  to  dovetail  a  program  with  other 
policies,  and  shows  how  a  medical  program 
can  pay  for  itself.  The  second  section  points 
out  that  a  personnel  department  should  be 
responsible  for  administration,  shows  that 
standards  by  broad  job  groups  are  easier  to 
administer,  and  reminds  readers  that  the 
program  must  be  explained  to  employees 
and  public.  Fringe  Benefits  for  Salaried  Em- 
ployees in  Government  and  Industry,  by  Edith 
B.  Kidney,  compares  the  programs  of  in- 
dustry and  government  on  a  benefit-by 
benefit  basis.  The  price  for  each  report  is 
$1.50  for  members,  $i.oo  for  non-members. 
Reports  my  be  ordered  from  Civil  Service 
Assembly,  13 13  East  6oth  St.,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


PERSoi>rNEL  Services  and  Employee 
Morale  were  described  by  Mrs.  Gladys  D. 
Meyer  at  the  opening  session  of  the  fifth 
annual  conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Personnel  Women.  The  conference 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  April  i.\--l}  .  Returning 
delegates  report  lively  meetings  and  warm 
hospitality.  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  is  manager, 
personnel  services  division,  White-Rodgers 
Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  said  that  the 
administration  of  a  service  program  as- 
sumes control  by  the  personnel  department, 
assumes  an  attitude  toward  the  importance 


of  services;  requires  records  and  a  periodical 
review  of  progress.  Cooperation  of  groups 
outside  of  the  personnel  department  is 
essential  to  success.  Joseph  F.  Holland, 
general  counsel,  Pevely  Dairy  Company, 
St.  Louis,  discussed  the  importance  of 
personnel  workers  as  contributors  to  labor- 
management  understanding.  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  high  order  of  human  relations 
practice  in  personnel  work.  Robert  A. 
Drohlich,  manager,  South  Central  Region, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  St. 
Louis,  discussed  the  impact  of  the  guaran- 
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teed  annual  wage  and  automation  on  job 
security.  Job  security  must  be  compatible 
with  progress.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
basis  of  human  relations  is  understanding. 
When  we  have  poor  public  relations  com- 
munications may  be  at  fault  rather  than 
lack  of  understanding. 


Balanced  Emphasis  in  Personnel 
Work  was  the  aim  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
personnel  conference  of  the  Personnel  Associ- 
ation of  Toronto,  held  in  Toronto,  April 
■Li-rx.  The  economic  scene  for  the  next  year 
was  pictured  by  O.  J.  Firestone,  economic 
adviser  to  the  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. L.  A.  Forsyth,  president  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corp.  Ltd.,  dealt 
with  the  basic  sources  of  energy  in  industry. 
Ben  Lindberg  warned  of  some  of  the  nos- 
trums and  quackeries  that  pass  for  training 
programs  in  industry,  and  suggested  ways 
to  train.  He  is  currently  at  Harvard,  will 
become  director  of  the  school  of  commerce 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  in 
September.  Psychosomatic  problems  in  in- 
dustry were  outlined  by  Dr.  Flanders 
Dunbar,  world-famed  psychiatrist.  Other 
speakers  were  Victor  Riesel,  whose  column 
on  labor  appears  in  187  US  newspapers; 
Claude  Jodoin,  president  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada;  Jules  J.  Justin, 
an  arbitrator  and  industrial  relations  con- 
sultant; and  Perrin  Stryker,  an  editor  of 
Fortune  Magazine. 


Planning  for  Change,  in  markets, 
methods,  population,  personnel  was  the 
theme  of  the  American  Management  Associ- 
ation s  top  management  conference  held  in  New 
York  May  2.3-2.5.  About  1,000  representa- 
tives of  business  top  management  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  heard  industrialists  and 
management  specialists  suggest  ways  of 
keeping  the  company  competitive  and 
adaptable  to  changing  patterns.  John  R. 
Dunning,  dean  of  faculty,  school  of  engi- 
neering, Columbia  University,  New  York, 
pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  technologi- 


cal revolution  and  suggested  ways  of  taking 
advantage  of  new  innovations.  A  progress 
report  on  automatic  production  was  pre- 
sented at  the  opening  session  by  Robert  T. 
Collins,  general  sales  manager.  New  De- 
parture Division,  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, Bristol,  Connecticut.  The  impact  of 
automation  on  the  company  organization 
structure  was  described  by  Charles  E. 
Knight,  plant  engineer.  Plastics  Division, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  electronic  computer  and 
its  application  was  described  by  Jay  For- 
rester, director,  Digital  Computer  Labora- 
tory, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Lexington,  Massachusetts.  Among 
other  important  speakers  at  the  conference 
were  A.  A.  Berle,  professor  of  law,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Rensis  Likert,  director. 
Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan;  and  John  Markle  II,  vice  presi- 
sent,  personnel,  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Increasingly  Competitive  Po- 
sition OF  Canada's  Export  Market  and  the 
need  for  skilled  workers  in  Canadian  in- 
dustry emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Trainers'  Association,  held  in 
Montreal  April  ii-ii.  The  keynote  address 
was  given  by  D.  W.  Ferrier,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  personnel  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Canada.  He  talked  about 
management's  interest  in  training.  Major 
Gladstone  Murray  of  Toronto  spoke  on  our 
free  enterprise  system  of  business.  Mayor 
Jean  Drapeau  of  Montreal  and  Mayor 
Horace  Boivin  of  Granby  attended  the 
opening  ceremonies  and  addressed  the  con- 
ference, which  brought  together  industrial 
trainers  and  personnel  supervisors  from 
many  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  conference  aimed  at  fostering 
constructive  ideas  and  discussions  on 
modern  industrial  training  problems.  By 
bringing  together  training  directors,  person- 
nel  managers,   plant    superintendents   and 
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Other  company  executives  the  conference  per- 
formed a  real  service  to  Canadian  industry. 


The  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of 
Automation  were  described  by  Paul  W. 
Cook,  Jr.,  at  the  twenty-first  annual  mid- 
wtst  conference  on  industrial  relations,  held  May 
zo  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Cook 
is  assistant  professor,  business  economics, 
the  school  of  business,  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Lee  C.  Shaw,  attorney,  talked 
about  the  industrial  relations  aspects  of 
automation.  The  marginal  worker:  nature, 
extent,  and  constructive  lines  of  action,  was 
the  topic  chosen  by  Carroll  L.  Shartle, 
professor  of  psychology  and  executive  di- 
rector, personnel  research  board,  Ohio  State 
University.  There  were  four  discussion 
groups  working  on;  applications  of  psy- 
chology in  business  and  industry;  policy 
and  administrative  problems  in  health  and 
hospitalization  programs;  looking  ahead  at 
factors  affecting  tomorrow's  employee  rela- 
tions; and  the  impact  of  wage  incentives  on 
productivity  of  employees. 


The  Second  Annual  Training  Di- 
rectors Institute  was  held  August  7-2.0  at 
Eagle  River,  Wisconsin.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors. 
The  Institute  offered  units  I,  II,  III  and  IV 
of  the  three-year  ASTD  Institute  for  Train- 
ing Directors.  Training  directors  may  com- 
plete the  6-unit  course  in  three  successive 
years  by  taking  two  units  (z  weeks)  training 
each  year.  Outstanding  directors  of  training 
led  conferences  to  develop  desirable  skills, 
knowledge  and  attitudes  among  people 
designated  to  carry  on  business  or  industrial 
training  at  all  levels.  The  Institute  provided 
training  for  experienced  as  well  as  new 
training  directors. 


The  School  Bell  Rings  this  Summer 
for  about  600  business  executives  who  will 
attend  summer  school  on  the  campus  of 
Colgate  University  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  On 
July  6  the  American  Management  Association 


inaugurates  its  first  summer  program  of 
educational  meetings  for  management.  The 
1955  summer  program  includes  both  estab- 
lished AMA  courses  and  seminars  and  the 
initial  sessions  of  several  new  ones.  A 
three-week  marketing-management  course 
deals  with  the  principles,  philosophies,  and 
skills  of  management  as  applied  specifically 
to  marketing.  A  five-day  course  in  cost  re- 
duction for  supervisory  management  is  to  be 
given .  There  will  be  a  one-week  management 
course  for  presidents.  Lawrence  A.  Appley, 
president  of  the  association,  will  lead  the 
presidents'  round  table,  a  one-week  par- 
ticipating discussion  group  in  the  problems 
of  top  management.  Special  programs  were 
organized  by  the  AMA  staff  in  cooperation 
with  certain  companies  desiring  periodic 
meetings  of  groups  of  .their  executives  for 
review  and  discussion  of  their  own  manage- 
ment problems.  All  sessions  were  scheduled 
to  be  held  on  the  Colgate  campus  from  July 
6  through  August  31.  Meetings  will  be  in 
the  classrooms  and  participants  housed  in 
college  residence  halls.  The  American 
Management  Association  has  its  head- 
quarters at  330  West  4znd  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 


The  New  York  State  School  of  In- 
dustrial AND  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  sponsored  the 
fifth  annual  institute  for  training  special- 
ists, June  6-10.  Workshops  emphasized  the 
day-to-day  responsibilities  and  problems 
involved  in  setting  up  and  operating  train- 
ing programs.  General  sessions  highlighted 
broader  considerations  affecting  the  purpose 
and  organization  of  training  in  industry. 

The  school  also  offered  a  sequence  of 
nine  independent,  non-credit  one-week 
seminars  and  workshops  during  the  sum- 
mer. Subjects  were:  problem  solving  con- 
ferences; employment  stabilization  issues; 
developing  human  relations  training  ma- 
terials; health,  welfare,  and  pension  plans; 
in-plant  communications;  community  rela- 
tions for  business  and  industry;  personnel 
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selection  and  placement;  organizational  uses 
of  effective  talking  and  listening;  improving 
the  appraisal  and  development  of  super- 
visors. 

A  program  of  six-week  credit  courses 
was  also  available.  Offered  were:  personnel 


administration;  survey  of  industrial  and 
labor  relations;  collective  bargaining;  eco- 
nomics of  the  labor  market;  supervision  of 
personnel;  social  and  labor  legislation; 
training  in  industry;  industrial  education; 
methods  and  materials  and  adult  education. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Companion  Pictures  of  Employees  at 
Work  and  on  Their  Favorite  Vacation 
illustrate  a  piece  in  the  May  Cincinnati 
Tele-phone  Bulletin.  "Tops  in  Travel"  uses  the 
vacation  theme  to  picture  a  half-dozen 
employees  in  eye-catching  poses.  The  brief 
captions  for  the  pictures  describe  the  em- 
ployee, his  work,  and  his  favorite  vacation. 
Another  good  way  to  picture  readers  is 
used  in  the  same  issue:  showing  people 
using  the  correct  equipment  for  their 
favorite  sports.  Title  of  this  article  is, 
"Equipment  Can  Help  Your  Game."  Each 
picture  and  its  text  points  up  practical  tips. 


Skin  Diving  for  Tomorrow's  Oil  is 
the  title  of  the  lead  article  in  the  Spring 
issue  of  The  Flying  Red  Horse,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Company.  The  article  is  amply 
illustrated  with  photographs,  some  of  them 
taken  under  water.  Five  geologists  from  the 
company's  Field  Research  Laboratories  in 
Dallas  make  up  a  team  conducting  a  long- 
term  study  of  recent  sediments  .  .  .  "recent" 
being  xo.ooo  years  or  so  to  a  scientist.  By 
studying  the  way  these  sediments  behave, 
they  hope  to  learn  more  about  how  oil- 
bearing  sediments  acted  in  ancient  times. 
Equipped  with  aqualungs,  goggles  and 
flippers  they  are  taking  a  face-to-face  look 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  story  of  their 
work  and  adventures  and  discoveries  makes 
reading  that's  pretty  sure  to  get  read. 
Mellor  A.  Jones  is  the  managing  editor  of 
The  Flying  Red  Horse,  which  is  published 
from  2.6  Broadway,  New  York  4. 


tion  is  explained  clearly  in  an  article  "Sub- 
mitted for  Publication"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  Monthly  Newsletter  of  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department.  The 
very  helpful  suggestions  should  bring  forth 
a  wealth  of  well-prepared  material  for  the 
enrichment  of  future  issues.  Would-be 
authors  are  advised  to  find  the  unusual  to 
write  about.  They  are  told  how  to  write  an 
arresting  "lead,"  and  examples  are  given. 
They  are  shown  how  to  write  a  strong  con- 
clusion, reminded  to  include  plenty  of 
names,  use  the  third  person,  type  double- 
spaced  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  A 
page  of  drawings  illustrates  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  pictures.  At  least  8 
and  preferably  10  to  15  pictures  should  be 
submitted  with  the  article.  Glossy,  8-10 
inch  prints  are  preferred.  Pictures  should  be 
natural  and  unposed.  They  should  illustrate 
an  actual  job  being  done  and  have  some 
animation.  Proper  captioning  is  also  ex- 
plained. CDR  John  R.  Gast,  SC  USNR,  is 
the  editor  of  the  Newsletter. 


How-to- Write  an  Article  for  publica- 


A  High  School  Teacher  Wrote  a 
Letter  on  Socialism  which  the  editor  of 
the  Hammermill  Bond  used  as  an  editorial  in 
the  May  number.  The  editor  explained  that 
"Hammermill  having  played  host  earlier 
this  month  to  100  local  teachers  on  Business- 
Industry-Education  Day,  it  seems  doubly 
appropriate  that  our  editorial  this  month 
should  be  a  letter  written  by  a  public  high 
school  teacher.  After  reading  this  letter,  we 
think  you  will  agree  that  here  is  a  lesson  in 
socialism  that  really  rings  the  bell!"  The 
teacher,   Thomas  J.    Shelly,   who   teaches 
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economics  and  history,  says  that  he  illus- 
trates the  fallacy  in  the  socialist-communist 
idea  of  taking  from  each  according  to  his 
ability  and  giving  to  each  according  to  his 
need,  by  showing  how  it  would  work  if 
applied  to  students'  grades.  When  one  of  the 
brighter  or  harder-working  pupils  makes  a 
grade  of  95  on  a  test,  he  suggests  that  2.0 
points  be  taken  away  and  given  to  a  student 
who  has  made  only  55.  Thus  each  would 
contribute  according  to  his  ability,  and 
since  both  would  have  a  passing  mark, 
each  would  receive  according  to  his  need. 
After  other  grades  are  juggled  in  a  similar 
way  the  result  is  a  common-ownership 
grade  of  about  78.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
cedure would  be  that  the  highly  productive 
pupils  would  lose  the  incentive  to  work,  the 
less  productive  ones  would  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  to  produce.  When  this  hap- 
pened the  only  solution  would  be  for  the 
authority  to  introduce  a  system  of  forced 
labor.  The  demonstration  is  concluded  with 
a  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  com- 
petitive enterprise — the  market  economy — 
where  each  person  has  freedom  of  choice, 
and  is  responsible  for  his  own  decisions  and 
welfare.  John  H.  Arnold  is  the  editor  of  the 
Hammermill  Bond,  published  in  Erie,  Pa. 


during  service,  presenting  an  unsightly 
appearance.  Employees  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit ideas  about  solving  these  problems. 


Trans  World  Airlines  publishes  a 
weekly.  The  Skyliner.  Ben  Nicks  is  the  edi- 
tor. Art  Clayton  is  the  manager  of  em- 
ployee publications.  The  editorial  offices 
are  at  the  airport  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
large  four-page  news  sheet  has  an  insert 
sheet  of  pictures.  One  side  of  this  page  in  a 
recent  issue  shows  the  staff  and  offices  in 
Athens,  Greece.  A  good  version  of  the 
suggestion  box  is  a  listing  in  the  news 
sheet  of  problems  that  need  solving  in 
connection  with  certain  machines  or  opera- 
tions. A  simple  listing  reads:  Fabric  Shop. 
Green  Plastovin — Part  No.  53-0339.  Used 
on  all  aircraft  (Dado  panels,  lavatory 
doors,  bulkhead  and  coat  compartment 
doors).  Yearly  expenditure:  $1,100.  Prob- 
lem:  becomes   scuffed,  abraded,   and   torn 


Simpson  Logging  Company's  publicity 
director,  Dave  James,  has  given  us  more 
details  about  the  company  magazine,  the 
Simpson  Lookout,  which  we  mentioned  a 
while  ago.  The  company,  located  in 
Shelton,  Washington,  consists  of  logging, 
sawmill,  plywood,  insulating  board,  and 
door  plants.  The  magazine  serves  all  em- 
ployees in  California  and  Washington,  as 
well  as  some  3000  customers.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  Mr.  James  as  editor,  and  representa- 
tives in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  who 
assist  in  story  suggestions  and  in  some 
writing  in  each  issue.  Most  of  the  ideas  for 
stories  come  from  circulating  among  em- 
ployees and  from  discussions  with  the  plant 
managers  about  their  projects.  The  most 
successful  material  is  that  dealing  with  the 
activities  of  employees  on  the  job,  retire- 
ments and  anniversaries.  There  is  also  a 
good  response  to  explanations  of  processes, 
although  these  features  are  hard  to  do 
because  the  company  makes  such  a  variety 
of  products. 

"We  do  not  make  any  great  effort  to 
sell  management  on  our  house  magazine,  ' 
says  Mr.  James.  "We  feel  that  its  monthly 
reporting  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  is 
well  accepted,  and  management  has  indi- 
cated at  all  times  that  they  feel  the  need 
for  a  house  magazine,  and  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  our  job  is  meeting  the  bill."  The 
magazine  was  started  in  1947  when  the 
company  had  a  payroll  of  about  2400  people 
in  a  concentrated  area.  At  that  time  it  was 
possible  to  run  quite  a  bit  of  personal  in- 
formation about  the  people,  because  there 
was  considerable  acquaintanceship  among 
them.  The  plants  are  all  in  small  towns  and 
everybody  in  a  small  town  has  some  idea  of 
who  his  fellow  citizens  arc.  As  the  com- 
pany expanded,  the  personal  touch  was 
harder  to  maintain,  so  the  emphasis  has 
been  put   on   stories   of  general  interest. 
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Berkeley  Division  of  Beckman  In 
STRUMENTS,  Inc,  has  scnt  us  a  copy  of  their 
neat  little  magazine,  Berkeley  Editorials, 
Personalities  and  Unusual  Topics.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  company  is  not  given,  but  I 
suppose  it's  Berkeley,  California.  There  are 
twenty-four  half-size  pages,  and  the  maga- 
zine is  mimeographed  in  part.  The  work  is 
clear  and  clean.  There  are  a  number  of  very 
amusing  cartoons,  and  a  few  pictures.  The 
editor  is  Marion  Serianni. 


Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  gets  out  High  Mach.  This  small 
magazine  is  in  offset  and  uses  a  semi-sepia 
tone.  This  is  a  new  house  organ,  which 
plans  to  chronicle  the  growth,  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  company.  The 
firm  is  located  at  Tullahoma,  Tennesee. 
Jack  Jones  is  the  editor. 


The  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
puts  out  a  neat  little  eight-page  leaflet, 
the  Ft^B  Spotlight.  Helen  H.  Caulk  is  the 
managing  editor.  A  double-page  spread  in 
a  recent  number  diagrams  PNB's  new  jet- 
propelled  inter-ofhce  deposit  service  for 
customers.  Pictures  and  captions  are  fitted 
aptly  into  the  diagram. 


An  Employee  Who  Earns  His  Pay  by 
Sleeping  on  the  Job  was  described  in  an 
unusual  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  Lah  League  News,  magazine  of  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc., 
Buffalo.  In  order  to  test  a  certain  mattress 
it  was  decided  to  photograph  a  sleeper  at 
intervals  to  determine  how  often  he 
changed  position;  thus  giving  a  measure  of 
how  restful  the  mattress  was  in  com- 
parison with  others.  A  movie  camera  was 
rigged  up  with  a  timing  device  so  that  a 
single  frame  would  be  exposed  every  30 
seconds.  Lights  were  arranged  to  flash 
while  the  shutter  was  open,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sleeper  (?)  film  and  lights 
were  infra-red.  In  case  anyone  should 
think  it  easy  to  earn  a  salary  by  going  to 


sleep  the  article  explained  that  the  guinea 
pig  and  his  wife  had  to  climb  under  the 
camera  tripod  to  get  into  the  bedroom,  or 
else  go  through  the  window.  Since  their 
own  mattresses  had  to  be  stored  in  the 
living  room,  passage  there  was  also  com- 
plicated. What  with  lights  flashing  (how- 
ever dimly),  camera  clicking,  and  the 
knowledge  that  their  pictures  were  being 
taken  every  thirty  seconds,  the  couple 
didn't  get  much  sleep.  They  tried  the  ex- 
periment for  three  restless  nights,  and  then 
took  the  film  to  be  developed.  Came  out 
blank.  Adjustments  were  made,  the  experi- 
ment repeated.  Result:  more  blanks.  And 
so  it  went.  By  now  one  hopes  that  the 
w^rinkles  have  been  ironed  out  of  the  ex- 
periment. Whatever  the  results,  the  feature 
makes  good  reading. 


An  Annual  Report  to  Staff  Members 
is  made  to  look  like  a  checkbook  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Miami.  The  cover  of 
this  eye-catching  publication  is  the  fac- 
simile of  a  check  which  reads,  pay  to  the 
order  of  our  staff  and  others,  $4,980,467.24 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Miami.  It  is 
dated.  The  Year  1954.  Facsimile  checks 
show  how  the  income  of  the  bank  was 
spent.  Checks  are  made  out  for  materials 
and  services,  building  maintenance,  inter- 
est, deposit  insurance,  taxes,  "your  share" 
(employees  salaries  and  benefits),  charity 
and  community  service,  stockholders,  and 
the  future.  The  final  page  contains  a  very 
real-looking  facsimile  check  which  is  filled 
in  by  hand  with  the  name  of  the  employee 
to  whom  the  booklet  was  given — by  his 
supervisor.  The  amount  which  is  entered 
represents  the  cash  cost  to  the  bank  of  all 
benefits  given  to  the  employee  or  set  aside 
for  his  benefit  during  the  year.  In  most 
cases,  the  largest  amount  is  for  his  retire- 
ment benefits.  Others  are  life  insurance, 
premiums  on  blue  cross  and  other  insurance, 
value  of  luncheon  furnished,  if  any,  and 
all  other  benefit  items.  This  is  a  striking 
way  of  bringing  home  to  the  employee  the 
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relatively  large  additional  compensation 
which  he  receives  in  the  form  of  various 
essential  benefits.  The  booklets  were  filled 


in  individually  for  each  employee  and 
handed  out  by  each  of  the  supervisors  in 
order  to  gain  the  maximum  benefit. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Industrial  Noise  can  cause  serious 
problems.  A  new  pamphlet,  Industrial 
Noise,  published  by  the  employee  relations 
division,  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, suggests  that  management  should 
determine  whether  there  are  areas  in  the 
plant  where  noise  may  create  problems, 
and  then  take  steps  to  protect  employees 
from  noise  levels  that  may  be  injurious  and 
protect  the  company  from  possible  financial 
losses.  The  publication  makes  practical 
suggestions  about  conducting  a  survey  to 
determine  the  location  and  intensity  of 
noise,  and  controlling  it  at  the  source.  For 
instance,  electric  tools  should  replace  pneu- 
matic ones;  pressing  should  replace  forging; 
grinding  should  be  substituted  for  chipping. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  lessen  noise  at  the 
source  it  may  be  possible  to  place  a  barrier 
between  the  equipment  and  employees. 
Acoustical  absorption  materials  may  be 
used  to  control  the  spread  of  noise.  The 
office  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  located  at  2.  East  48th  Street, 
New  York  17. 


The  Do's  and  Don'ts  of  Editing  are 
clearly  summarized  in  a  Guide  for  Publication 
of  Employee  News  Issuances  published  by  the 
Civilian  Personnel  Directorate,  Headquar- 
ters Air  Training  Command,  United  States 
Air  Force.  In  the  "do"  column  under  plan- 
ning, editors  are  urged  to  plan  in  advance. 
"Don't",  they  are  cautioned,  wait  until  the 
last  minute.  As  to  style,  the  guide  advises, 
do:  use  short  words;  use  short  articles;  use 
simple  language;  use  active  verbs;  sum- 
marize frequently;  use  heads,  sub-heads, 
charts,  etc.  to  break  monotony  of  solid 
reading  matter;  use  human  interest  words 
and  personal  references;  use  personal  pro- 
nouns. Don't:  use  long  sentences,  long  para- 


graphs, quote  from  "the  reg.",  use  compli- 
cated sentence  structure,  write  down  to 
employees,  use  language  gadgets  and  flour- 
ishes, too  many  adjectives,  personnel 
jargon,  technical  words,  or  ten  words  when 
three  would  do.  In  selecting  content,  do: 
give  information  employees  want;  give 
recognition;  use  positive  approach;  keep 
employees  informed;  use  human  interest 
articles.  Don't:  scold  or  threaten;  propa- 
gandize; repeat  articles  word  for  word; 
point  out  horrible  examples;  address  is- 
suance to  supervisors.  For  format,  do:  use 
contrasting  heads;  break  up  with  white 
space;  use  attractive  masthead;  use  drawings 
and  charts.  Don't  use  solid  printing;  have 
uneven  margins;  leave  pages  blank;  make 
untidy  corrections. 


Words  for  Work  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
book of  trade  terms  for  a  tutoring  program 
for  new  Americans,  published  by  the 
Jewish  vocational  service  of  Greater  Boston. 
The  pamphlet  should  be  of  real  assistance  in 
helping  newcomers  to  become  independent. 
It  provides  foreign-speaking  workers  with  a 
working  vocabulary  so  that  they  can 
manage  to  hold  a  job  with  comparative 
ease,  even  though  they  speak  little  English. 
The  trades  selected  are  a  sample  of  those 
where  new  Americans  have  been  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  both  at  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  and  in  other  agencies.  Trades  include 
auto  mechanic,  baker,  beautician,  butcher, 
cabinet  maker,  candy  and  confectionery 
work,  carpenter,  cook,  dr)-  goods  and 
clothing  worker,  electrical  worker,  furni- 
ture finisher,  grain  feed,  grocery-  workers, 
jeweler,  knitter,  locksmith,  luggage  maker, 
machinist,  painter,  papcrhanger,  plumber, 
practical  nurse,  presser,  sheet  metal  worker. 
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shipping  and  receiving,  shoe  repairman, 
stitcher,  tailor,  upholsterer  and  welder. 
Trade  terms  are  given  in  both  English  and 
German.  Words  for  Work  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  English  teachers  and  vocational 
and  placement  counselors  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  as  a  w^orking  tool  in  dealing 
with  persons  of  limited  conversational 
English.  There  are  140  pages,  and  the  cost 
is  $1.00.  The  Jewish  Vocational  Service  of 
Greater  Boston  is  located  at  72.  Franklin 
Street,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Specific  Services  and  Accomplish- 
ments OF  THE  Personnel  Department  are 
listed  and  illustrated  in  the  Lincoln  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  Personnel  Department 
Annual  Report.  Pictures  top  each  of  the  36 
pages  to  show  the  retirement  banquet,  the 
annual  picnic,  the  softball  team,  the  anti- 
influenza  vaccination.  The  index  indicates 
the  wide  variety  of  activities  carried  on  by 
the  department.  It  lists  among  other  items, 
blood  donors,  bonds,  cafeteria,  Christmas 
parties,  gifts,  chorus,  community  chest. 
Red  Cross,  cooperative  credit  association, 
mutual  benefit  association,  employment, 
human  relations  in  management  courses, 
induction,  inoculations,  Lincoln  Telephone 
News,  opinion  survey,  pensioners,  picnic, 
service  pins,  sports,  suggestion  committee, 
vitamins,  and  vocational  classes. 


Jobs  are  Created  only  by  Full  Pro- 
duction, and  through  increased  produc- 
tivity alone  can  Americans  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Only  by  producing  more 
can  we  provide  and  divide  more.  This  is  the 
thesis  of  the  new  publication.  So  People  May 
Prosper,  put  out  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  The  36-page  booklet  is 
handsomely  printed  in  two  colors  and  illus- 
strated  with  drawings.  According  to  the 
foreword  everyone  wants  our  country  to 
grow  and  prosper,  but  opinions  differ  when 
it  comes  to  the  desired  amount  of  govern- 
ment responsibility,  the  kind  of  wage  struc- 
ture and  the  means  of  taxation  that  should 


be  used.  A  substantial  part  of  the  NAM 
study  analyzes  the  theory  that  we  can  assure 
prosperity  and  growth  by  the  injection  of 
purchasing  power.  The  capital  formation 
process,  and  the  importance  of  investment- 
spending  to  economic  growth  are  also 
studied.  The  effects  of  the  tax  structure  in 
discouraging  or  encouraging  economic 
growth  are  considered.  An  appraisal  at  the 
end  of  the  booklet  lists  the  dangers  we  face : 
i)  the  danger  that  the  power-position  of 
unions  or  other  organized  groups  will  be 
abused;  z)  the  danger  that  the  money- 
creating  functions  of  the  Treasury  and  banks 
will  be  abused;  3)  the  danger  that  govern- 
ment spending  will  be  abused;  4)  the  danger 
that  the  government's  taxing  power  will  be 
abused;  and  5)  the  danger  that  businesses 
and  individuals  will  tolerate  continuation 
and  expansion  of  conditions  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  American  pioneering  spirit,  the 
free-competitive  spirit,  and  the  desire  to 
work,  save,  and  invest  for  the  future. 

Industry,  according  to  the  booklet,  has 
a  program:  there  must  be  a  steady  flow  of 
investment  capital,  private  capital  pro- 
vided out  of  the  savings  of  individuals. 
There  must  be  incentive  to  invest  capital. 
We  must  have  a  well-defined  tax  program 
fairly  administered,  not  an  instrument  of 
destruction  that  casts  a  withering  shadow 
over  almost  every  facet  of  business  and  indi- 
vidual economic  effort.  There  must  be 
freedom  from  undue  government  control 
and  direction.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
government  competition  with  business. 
There  must  be  a  continued  atmosphere 
which  encourages  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  future.  There  must  be  greater  under- 
standing of  how  our  free  economy  oper- 
ates. There  must  be  industrial  peace  based 
upon  the  practice  of  sound  human  relations 
between  employer  and  employee.  The 
pamphlet  is  available  from  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  1  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17,  for  $1.00. 
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INTO  THE  Right  Ears?  That's  the  challenge 
of  Alumni  Publications,  who  offer  to  supply 
materials  that  will  do  the  job.  Alumni 
booklets  are  planned  and  published  with 
employee  distribution  in  mind,  either 
through  reading  racks,  by  mail  to  em- 
ployees' homes,  with  pay  envelopes,  or  by 
hand.  They  have  many  different  purposes. 
They  explain  and  interpret  the  American 
economic  system.  They  help  the  employer 
improve  his  personnel's  working  abilities 
and  attitudes.  They  provide  employees  with 
interesting  information  on  sports,  hobbies, 
religion,  and  all  kinds  of  self-help.  Cus- 
tomers select  the  books  they  wish.  There  is 
no  pre-selection.  Three  booklets  a  month 
are  published,  nine  months  a  year.  The 
booklets  are  attractive,  colorful,  and  easy 
to  read.  The  list  of  titles  is  tempting.  It 
includes  a  how-to-fix-it  handbook,  the 
American  courts  system,  what  is  astronomy 
all  about?  how  to  read  the  bible,  who  profits 
from  profits,  the  clothes  you  wear  to  work, 
make  your  savings  work  for  you,  read  faster 
and  get  more  out  of  it,  the  man  who  started 
mass  production,  as  others  see  us,  and 
better  bowling.  Richard  Hall  is  the  editor  of 
Alumni  Publications,  with  offices  at  31S 
East  32jid  Street,  New  York  16. 

Positions  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  120') 

Pbbsonnbi.  ADMi>nrrRATioN:  4  years  diversified  personnel 
experience  with  Chemical  manufacturer.  B.S.  Industrial 
Psychology.  Veteran,  Age  18,  married.  Will  relocate.  Reply 
Box  346. 


Emplotbb  Relations,  Trainikg  Assistant  or  Pbrsonnbl 
Assistant:  Mature,  married,  twenty-six  years  old.  MS  in 
Psychology  and  Education  Just  completed  three  years  of 
commissioned  duty  with  the  Air  Force  which  involved  su- 
pervisory and  personnel  administrative  experience.  Well 
qualified  in  personnel  evaluation  at  all  levels,  through  tests 
and  interviews.  Personable,  flexible,  eager  to  learn  all 
phases  of  personnel  work.  Desire  a  challenging  position 
with  excellent  future.  Reply  Box  348. 


Experienced  in  all  phases  personnel  work  including  Labor 
Relations  and  Technical  recruitment.  Total  of  9  years  key 
administrative  and  personnel  experience.  Creative  procedural 
writing  ability.  B.S.  Bus.  Admin.  Age  33,  married,  i  chil- 
dren, veteran.  Minimum  salary  required  S8000.  Box  349. 


Tratst-vgDibector:  Yes,  I'm  "over  40",  offering  correspond- 
ing maturity  and  experience,  including  production  super- 
vision and  18  years  developing  and  directing  industrial 
supervisory,  trade  extension,  on-the-job  and  apprenticeship 
training.  Engineering  degree.  Presently  employed.  Full 
resume.  Reply  Box  350. 


iNDnsTRiAi,  Pstchologist:  Currently  employed  in  the  Dept. 
of  Defense.  Interested  in  position  in  industrial  relations 
and/or  training,  both  administrative  and  research  aspects. 
Academic  background  includes  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Industrial  Psychology. 
Experience  includes  Air  Force  and  university  teaching;  broad 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  implementing  of  applied 
research  studies  involving  the  design  of  complex  training 
devices,  development  and  evaluation  of  training  courses  and 
testing  procedures,  liaison  and  coordination  with  various 
industrial  organizations  and  agencies  within  the  Defense 
Dept.  Reply  Box  351. 


Personxel  Psychologist:  Offers  you  mature  judgment, 
technical  know-how,  and  broad,  practical  background  based 
on  15  years  of  responsible  positions  with  private  industry 
and  government,  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  Personnel  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Presently  employed  in  this  field,  but  seeks  more  challenging 
situation  not  associated  with  defense  projects.  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Summary  of  qualifi- 
cations, references,  etc.  upon  request.  Reply  Box  352.. 


3Z  Year  Old  College  Business  Manager.  Five  years  at 
small  midwest  college.  Desires  move  into  larger  college  or 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  in  industry.  M.A.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  355. 


Assistant  Personnel  Dibector:  College  graduate,  psychol- 
ogy major.  Four  years  intensive,  successful  experience  in 
organizing  and  directing  personnel  programs  including  re- 
cruiting and  effective  placement.  Know  testing.  Good  trainer 
of  men.  Seek  real  opportimity.  Reply  Box  355. 


Personnel  Manager  ./Executive  .\dmin.  Asst:  Staff  Assist- 
ant to  Personnel  Manager  of  Engineering  firm  for  3  years. 


Ixdustrhl  Relations:  B.S.  Business  Administration;  age 
19;  married,  one  child.  Veteran.  Past  5  years  supervisory 
ex-perience  in  all  phases  Personnel  work  including  labor  rela- 
tions, counseling  and  grievances;  organization  and  adminis- 
tration Salary  and  Wage,  Merit  Rating  and  Job  Evaluation 
plans;  foreign  and  USA  construction  and  industr)-.  Desire 
permanent  position  and  greater  responsibility  with  medium- 
size  firm.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  356. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Indostiuai.  Ekginebk:  II  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  2.  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Pbksonkbi.  Manaobr  or  Assistant  in  medium-sized  or  small 
company.  Experienced  in  salary  administration,  recruiting, 
and  testing.  B.S.  in  Business  Administration  with  graduate 
work  in  several  fields.  Age  38,  married,  one  child.  Will  re- 
locate. Reply  Box  319. 


TwBNTY-snc  Years  Old.  Married — one  child.  Just  resigned 
from  the  Air  Force  after  three  years  of  commissioned  service 
as  a  chief  psychologist.  Received  a  direct  commission  as  a 
result  of  master's  degree  and  former  professional  experience. 
Considerable  experience  in  personality  evaluation,  counseling 
and  personnel  administration.  Would  like  to  be  considered 
for  a  training  program  in  industrial  relations,  management 
consultation,  or  management  training  program.  Am  a  neo- 
phyte in  industry,  but  desire  to  continue  formalized  education 
during  training  program.  Willing  to  travel  during  training 
period.  Personable,  flexible,  and  willing  to  learn.  Enjoy  con- 
tact with  others.  Reply  Box  330. 


iNDnsTRiAi.  Relation's  ok  Peeson>jel  Assistant:  One  year 
experience  in  personnel  research,  three  years  experience  as 
personnel  administrator.  B.S.  in  Ind.  Psyc.  M.A.  in  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  Desire  position  with  good  future. 
Salary  $5,000.  Reply  Box  331. 


Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  fi-om  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Wage  Administrator:  Well  seasoned  by  12.  years  varied 
personnel  responsibility.  Seeks  opportunity  to  use  unusual 
analytical,  organizational  and  writing  ability.  BA  Eco- 
nomics. Age  36,  married.  Reply  Box  336. 


Personnel  Assistant;  BA,  MA,  Personnel  Administration, 
testing,  knowledge  legal  education,  career  minded  with 
interest  in  work  efficiency.  Age  2.9.  Nominal  experience. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  339. 


Personnel  Administration — Research  or  Training:  3 
years  part  time  consultant  to  industry  (including  construction 
of  selection  tests,  rating  scales,  morale  studies,  executive 
development  programs,  etc.)  2.  years  college  teaching  (in- 
dustrial Psych.,  Test  Construction  and  Human  Relations),  x 
years  research  on  methods  of  changing  executive  behavior. 
PhD  in  Industrial  Psj'ch.  Age  34 — married — i  children. 
Reply  Box  340. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  ii  years  experience  in 
Persotmel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  and  Saffty  Director;  6  years  of  extensive  person- 
nel administration  experience.  Successful  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  Director  of  Personnel  and  Safety  Department  of  plant 
employing  over  600.  Employed  but  seeking  new  challenge. 
Age  30,  married — degree.  Southwest  preferred  but  not  es- 
sential. Resume/interview  at  your  request.  Reply  Box  343. 


Personnel  Administration;  4  years  well-rounded  personnel 
experience  as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  two-man  depart- 
ment of  leading  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  employing  600. 
B.S.  degree  andM.B.A.  (Temple  Univ.,  June  '55)  in  industrial 
relations.  Age  16,  married,  one  child,  will  relocate.  Desire 
challenging  position.  Reply  Box  344. 


Industrial  Relations:  Ten  years  experience  as  personnel  ad- 
ministrator, working  with  company  and  union  officials  with 
special  emphasis  on  promotion  of  a  job  evaluation  program. 
Five  years  experience  as  power  engineer  and  ten  years  as 
union  official.  Is  presently  employed.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  345. 

(See  other  ads  on  page  119). 


NOTICE:  Advertisements  received  for  this  section  hereafter,  will  be  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  50^  a  line  for  one  insertion,  with  a  10%  discount  for  two  inser- 
tions, 20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  There  ivill  be  no  rate  change  on  advertise- 
ments already  appearing  or  ordered  before  July  1.  This  rate  adjustment,  our  first 
within  memory,  is  in  realistic  recognition  of  today's  greatly  increased  composition  and 
publication  costs.  Please  continue  to  send  your  want  ad  copy  to  Personnel  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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versity, Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

OCTOBER 

13     Milwaukee,  Wise.  Wisconsin  Hotel 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management .  Annual  Management  Conference. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jaglowski,  Chairman,  Chain  Belt  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 
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14,  Calif. 

i8-io     Berkeley,  Calif.  Hotel  Claremont 

California  Personnel  Management  Assn.  34th  Pacific  Coast  Management 
Conference.  xiSo  Milvia  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

■LO-T.1     Austin,  Texas.  The  University  of  Texas 

Texas  Personnel  &  Management  Association.  17th  Annual  Conference. 
Norris  A.  Hiett,  Exec.  Secretary,  Texas  Personnel  &  Management 
Assn.  University  Station,  Austin,  Texas 

xi-zx  Rochester,  New  York.  Sheraton  Hotel 

National  Office  Management  Association.  Area  5  Conference.  Miss  Julia 
Glasser,  Publicity  Chairman,  c/o  Neisner  Bros.  Inc.  49  East  Ave. 
Rochester  x,  N.  Y. 

X3-X7  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   Netherland  Plaza  Hotel 

Civil  Service  Assembly.  Annual  Conference  on  Public  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. Civil  Service  Assembly,  13 13  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 

31-       Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel 
Nov.  I   National   Association   of  Suggestion   Systems.    Annual   Convention.    Nat'l. 
Assn.  of  Suggestion  Systems,  15  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 
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S^Ut<n  ta  ^eaden^:" 


Tyraistts  Are  the  Same  Wherever 
You  Find  Them.  Their  great  crime  is  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  others  to  think  or 
speak.  A  tyrant  in  business  or  industry  has 
a  much  fouler  look  than  anywhere  else, 
because  business  is  built  on  freedom — to 
make  a  profit  or  go  broke. 

Without  freedom  —  in  appropriate 
amounts — for  every  member  of  an  organi- 
zation, pressure  is  towards  loss  instead  of 
profit.  Yes — and  entirely  aside  from  the 
utter  right  of  every  individual  to  be  free 
within  the  appropriate  limits  of  whatever 
situation  he  chooses  to  be  in.  I  met  one 
such  tyrant  recently,  the  head  of  a  business 
of  consequence  in  its  community.  The  in- 
teresting thing  was  that  the  full  impact  of 
the  tyrant's  villany  was  portrayed  for  me 
by  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  his 
organization. 

Sometimes,  in  discussing  with  a  busi- 
nessman the  problems  he  faces,  I  am  made 
the  involuntary  recipient  of  some  very 
frank  and  very  intimate  thoughts.  The  only 
suitable  thing  I  can  say  or  think  of  for  the 
tyrant  in  business  who  denies  freedom  of 
action  to  his  subordinates  is  the  word 
"obscene". 


Ytars  ago  I  was  what  is  now  called  an 
Industrial  Engineer.  In  those  days,  we  were 
called  "efficiency  engineers"  and  you  can  bet  it 
took  a  lot  of  talking  to  overcome  the  severe 
hazards  of  such  a  title.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Industrial 
Engineers  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis  re- 
cently. Engineers  are  fine  people,  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  personnel  folks! 


How  Do  You  Combat  Untruthful 
Propaganda  on  the  part  of  unions  which 
attempt  to  organize  office  employees?  We 
have  the  unions'  word  for  it  that  there  is 


going  to  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  at- 
tempts to  organize  office  people. 

A  good  deal  of  my  consulting  work 
has  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  salary 
standards.  I  might  add  that,  more  and 
more,  this  means  setting  standards  for 
executive  salaries,  not  just  those  in  the 
lower  ranks. 

Recently,  the  Office  Employees  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  or- 
ganize the  office  employees  of  one  of  my 
clients.  They  made  quite  a  few  untruthful 
statements  but  evidently  didn't  confuse  the 
issue  sufficiently,  because  the  vote  went 
heavily  against  them.- 

However,  they  took  the  trouble  to 
say  that  consultant  firms  "commonly  use" 
the  sales  approach  that  "the  employer  will 
save  in  wages  during  the  first  year  much 
more  than  the  cost  for  installing  the  plan". 
No  claim  of  saving  money  has  ever  been 
made  in  more  than  150  wage  and  salary 
plans  which  I  have  largely  been  responsi- 
ble for. 

Personnel  people  ought  to  be  watchful 
of  organizing  attempts.  I  think  that  it  is 
wise  to  give  your  employees  all  the  in- 
formation they  can  properly  use.  I  would 
not  wait  until  an  organizing  campaign  is 
under  way  to  do  this,  but  would  rather 
consciously  adopt  such  a  policy  as  a  matter 
of  simple  fairness  and  good  business.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  salaries  and  wages. 

I  have  just  re-examined  some  material 
which  has  been  given  to  employees  of  my 
former  employer,  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany for  Banking  and  Trusts.  A  half  dozen 
times  over  the  past  io  years,  they  have 
published  and  given  to  employees  detailed 
facts  about  those  things  which  determine 
the  salary  of  each  individual.  This  has 
been  given  extensive  and  repeated  publica- 
tion,   particularly   through    the   employee 
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mazagine.  But,  in  addition,  supervisors 
and  executives  are  in  full  possession  of  all 
information  and  are  not  only  free  to  give 
it  to  employees  but  are  expected  to  do  so. 

The  essentials  of  the  program  are 
these : 

I.  Fair  and  proper  rate  ranges  based 
on: 

a.  Job  evaluation. 

b.  Competitive  salary  surveys. 

2..  Written  salary  policies  governing 
all  aspects  of  the  program. 

3.  A   uniform   and   fair   plan   of  per- 

formance rating. 

4.  Administration  of  all  salary  matters 

by  the  immediate  supervisor,  who 
is    assisted    by    giving   him   full 
information  about  the  salaries  of 
his  people  and  who  is  in  charge 
of  his  own  salary  increase  budget. 
Through  this  plan,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company    has    been    able    to    administer 
salaries  effectively  for  more  than  17  years, 
in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  two  prime  objec- 
tives of  such  a  plan:  equity  and  expense 
control. 


Recent  visits  to  Montreal  have  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  -pleasures  0}  "basebol"  as 
she  is  spoken  in  French,  via  TV.  The  amusing 
chatter  of  the  announcer,  mostly  in  French  but 
sometimes  in  English,  in  describing  a  game 
between  Rochester  and  Montreal  was  a  treat.  As 
Craig  came  to  bat,  I  heard  "C'est  Monsieur 
Craig  avec  le  baton!" .  The  first  ball  is  wide. 
Says  the  announcer,  "Attendre".  Foul  ball. 
But  Craig  misses  the  next  one;  str-r-r-ikel 
(with  all  the  Gallic  r's  in  place?)  Craig  doesn't 
do  very  well  and  eventually  strikes  out  to  the 
tune  oj  the  announcer  s  triumphant  "Troisiemme 
strike" . 


I  have  just  seen  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
employees,  the  responses  to  which  are 
made  in  one  of  seven  columns,  each  one 
headed  by  a  sketch  of  a  human  face.  The 
one  at  the  left  is  very  sour  looking,  with 


corners  of  the  mouth  drooping  heavily. 
The  one  at  the  other  end  has  up-turned 
lips  and  the  face  wears  an  expression  of 
lively  pleasure.  Each  face  between  repre- 
sents a  progressive  change  from  the  ex- 
treme pessimist  on  one  side  to  the  cheerful 
optimist  on  the  other.  There  are  no  words 
accompanying  the  sketches.  The  instruc- 
tions ask  you  to  check  the  face  which  best 
expresses  how  you  usually  feel  about  50 
assorted  items,  such  as  "your  salary", 
"your  age",  and  "your  immediate  super- 
visor". This  novel  idea  was  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Electro-Motive  Division  of  General  Motors 
Company,  and  was  prepared  in  the  Em- 
ployee Research  Section. 


You  will  remember  that  in  the  Civil  War 
Kentucky  was  one  of  the  states  that  did  not 
secede  although  it  was  predominantly  with  the 
south  in  sympathy.  We  in  the  north  generally 
regard  it  as  a  southern  state.  However,  I  was  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  not  long  ago — which  is 
truly  "deep  south" — and  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion between  two  of  its  citizens  and  their  friend 
from  Kentucky.  In  the  course  of  an  exchange  of 
banter,  one  of  them  referred  to  the  man  from 
Kentucky  as  a  "Southern  Yankee" . 


What  Kind  of  Man  is  the  average 
American  "middle  management"  business 
executive?  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  on  this  interesting  subject  in  recent 
years.  The  American  Management  Associ- 
ation has  just  issued  to  subscribers  their 
annual  survey  of  middle  management  com- 
pensation from  which  a  picture  of  the 
American  middle  management  executive  can 
be  drawn,  at  least  so  far  as  his  compensation 
is  concerned.  This  survey  covers  3100 
executives  in  more  than  100  companies, 
including  such  positions  as  Plant  Manager, 
Office  Manager,  Chief  Cost  Accountant, 
Labor  Relations  Manager,  etc. 

Two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  this  group 
fall  between  $7,000  and  $15,000.  As  a  rule, 
they  do  not  get  much  in  the  way  of  extra 
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compensation  or  the  privilege  of  buying 
company  stock,  only  36%  having  received 
bonuses  last  year  and  even  fewer  being 
eligible  for  stock  purchases.  The  average 
middle  management  man  is  45  years  old 
and  has  held  his  present  job  for  four  years. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  these  men  have  been  in 
their  positions  less  than  seven  years. 
Nothing  startlingly  new  is  disclosed  by  this 
report  but  it  furnishes  a  useful  background 
for  the  study  of  particular  cases. 


Everything  in  Texas  is  bigger,  better  and 
faster.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Houston,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  ask  a  taxi  driver  about  a  new  building. 
After  describing  it  in  glowing  terms  he  re- 
marked, "Every  time  they  find  an  old  building, 
they  tear  it  down  and  fut  up  a  new  one. 


The  National  Foremen's  Institute 
PUTS  OUT  AN  Employee  Relations  Bulletin 
each  week  which  is  designed  for  the  busy 
reader.  It  is  in  convenient  form  and  well- 
written.  An  interesting  item  in  a  recent 
report,  #461,  under  the  title  "Paying  the 
Piper"  tells  how  one  company  demon- 
strated to  their  employees  how  much  of 
their  work  goes  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
government  spending.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
implication  that  a  great  deal  of  government 
spending  is  not  essential.  However,  most 
employees  have  no  idea  how  much  time 
they  have  to  work  to  provide  this  money. 

Pepperidge  Farm  at  its  Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania,  plant  has  come  up  with  an 
idea  which  brings  home  this  lesson.  This 
year  when  the  1954  W-i  forms  were  handed 
out  they  were  accompanied  by  a  letter 
which  told  each  employee  how  many  days 
he  worked  in  1954  just  to  pay  his  with- 
holding taxes.  The  average  number  of  days 
was  54. 

In  other  words,  approximately  zo%  of 
a  year's  work  went  to  pay  the  cost  of 
government.  This  is  particularly  interesting 
because  few  people  know  the  extent  to 
which  they  pay  these  taxes.  In  addition, 
every  item  that  anybody  buys  carries  count- 


less taxes,  since  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors at  every  level  have  to  make  a  profit 
to  stay  in  business.  Consequently,  their 
prices  must  cover  all  of  their  taxes. 

So  don't  kid  yourself — you  work  at 
least  a  fifth  of  your  life  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment going.  If  you  think  that's  too  much, 
the  remedy  lies  partly  in  your  hands. 


People  are  funny.  Why  do  shopkeepers  in 
the  center  of  the  city  sometimes  sweep  their 
sidewalks  carefully  into  the  gutter'^.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  a  large  city  which  shall  he  nameless,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  these  litterbugs 
attempting  to  transfer  the  rubbish  from  the 
sidewalk  into  the  gutter  only  to  have  it  blown 
back  onto  the  sidewalk  from  the  end  of  each 
broom  stroke.  I'd  call  that  justice. 


Not  Long  Ago,  I  Was  a  Guest  of  the 
Richmond  Personnel  Association  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  G.  Rcnnolds, 
Jr.,  of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative. 
We  heard  an  interesting  address  by  a  lady 
whose  name,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  re- 
member but  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
public  recreation  program  for  the  city  of 
Richmond.  Her  charming  manner  and 
pleasing  Virginia  accent  are  very  clear  in 
memory,  however.  She  spoke  so  enticingly 
of  the  attractions  of  their  pa'k  in  the 
summa,  saying  that  you'all  would  enjoy 
right  much  the  view  of  the  Riva. 

I  assure  you  I  am  not  poking  fun  at 
the  speaker  or  at  Virginians  in  general;  my 
great  grandfather  was  a  Virginian.  All  of 
my  associations  with  Virginia  and  with 
Richmond  in  particular  have  been  most 
pleasant.  The  Personnel  Association  of 
Richmond  has  my  thanks  for  a  rewarding 
evening. 


"Fringe"  Benefits:  A  Review 


By  A.  L.  GiTLOw 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 

New  York  University 


THE  term  "wages"  embraces  much  more 
than  money  payments  to  labor  for 
time  spent  on  the  job  or  output  produced. 
It  also  includes  "fringe"  benefits,  or  wage 
supplements,  which  involve  large  sums  and 
which  today  represent  a  large  portion  of 
total  wage  costs. 

What  are  fringe  benefits?  To  what 
degree  have  they  grown  in  the  American 
economy?  What  reasons  explain  their 
growth?  What  are  the  major  types  of 
"fringes"?  Let  us  examine  each  question 
briefly. 

The  student  faces  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  published  lists  of  fringe  benefits: 
they  vary  greatly  in  the  number  and  kind 
of  items  included  and  in  the  definitions  of 
what  fringe  benefits  are.  There  isn't  even 
agreement  on  the  proper  name  for  these 
payments  and  practices.  Fringe  benefits 
have  been  called  plus-wages,  wage  extras, 
the  hidden  payroll,  job  dividends,  invisible 
labor  costs,  wage  supplements,  and  several 
other  terms. 

"Fringe  benefits"  is  most  commonly 
used.  Unfortunately,  the  term  is  no  longer 
accurate.  The  word  "fringe"  implies  trim- 
ming, as  on  the  storied  surreys.  It  implies 
a  little  extra,  like  icing  on  a  cake.  The 
wage  "fringe",  however,  has  become  so 
large  a  part  of  labor's  total  compensation 
that  the  word  is  no  longer  adequately 
descriptive.  There  appears  to  be,  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
the  phrase  "wage  supplements"  for  the 
more  common  term  "fringe  benefits".  Ac- 
cepting this  shift  in  terminology,  I  will 
hereafter  refer  to  fringes  as  wage  supple- 
ments. 

Wage    supplements    involve    payments 


Wage  supplements  accounted  for  about 
20%  of  the  total  payrolls  of  i}0  com- 
panies in  I  PS  3-  This  was  about  $8ij 
per  employee.  As  new  "fringes" ,  like 
the  ''guaranteed  annual  wage",  are 
added  and  the  old  ones  become  more 
costly,  management  in  general  and  per- 
sonnel people  in  particular  are  gravely 
concerned.  This  article  may  help  clarify 
your  thinking  on  the  subject. 


without  any  directly  associated  employee 
effort,  such  as:  pay  for  time  when  the  em- 
ployee does  not  report  for  work ;  monetary 
awards  and  prizes  for  special  activities; 
bonuses,  contributions,  and  profit-sharing, 
for  which  the  employee  renders  no  direct 
service;  payments  to  provide  employee 
security  and  financial  protection  against 
various  hazards  and  contingencies;  and 
other  practices  and  services  that  benefit 
employees  primarily. 

They  have  several  important  charac- 
teristics: (i)  they  increase,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  monetary  income  of  the 
employees  (unrelated  to  any  direct  increase 
of  employee  effort  or  service);  (2.)  they 
benefit  the  employee,  rather  than  the 
employer,  directly  and  primarily;  and  (3) 
they  increase  the  employer's  total  labor 
cost. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  employer's 
expcnditiarc  is  pure  gift  or  benevolence.  He 
probably  expects  some  benefit,  such  as 
lessening  of  labor  turnover,  better  morale, 
better  type  employees,  and  improved  efiB- 
ciency.    His    standing    in   his   community 
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and  labor  market  may  be  improved.  All 
these  effects  are,  however,  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. They  arc  difficult  to  measure. 
The  actions  of  other  employers  may  offset 
them.  Some  students  of  labor  have  even 
concluded  that  they  are  not  a  particularly 
effective  type  of  manpower  bait. 

Growth  of  Wage  Supplements 

Although  direct  and  complete  data 
on  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  wage 
supplements  are  not  available,  we  can 
pool  scattered  and  fragmentary  reports. 
These  reports  indicate:  (i)  a  great  expan- 
sion of  retirement  programs;  (2.)  a  tre- 
mendous multiplication  of  disability, 
health  and  survivor  benefit  programs;  (3) 
an  impressive  increase  in  payment  for  time 
not  worked;  and  (4)  the  growth  of  mis- 
cellaneous services. 

According  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce data,  wage  supplements  such  as  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  compensation  for  injuries, 
and  employer  contributions  to  private 
pension  and  welfare  funds  have  grown 
from  slightly  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  19x9  (when  some  of  them  did  not  exist) 
to  over  nine  billion  dollars  in  1953.  This 
is  an  absolute  growth  of  slightly  more  than 
18  times.  They  have  also  grown  in  relative 
terms,  being  slightly  less  than  six  per  cent 
of  wages  and  salaries  in  1953  as  against 
I.I  per  cent  in  19x9. 

Comparing  wage  supplements  paid  by 
130  identical  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  years 
1947,  1949,  195 1,  and  1953,  in  terms  of 
per  cent  of  payroll,  cents-per-payroll-hour, 
and  dollars  per  year  per  employee,  the  U. 
S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  noted 
striking  growth.  Wage  supplements  in- 
creased in  this  period  from  15.x  to  2.0.2. 
per  cent  of  the  total  payrolls  of  the  com- 
panies studied,  from  10.7  to  38.x  cents  per 
payroll  hour,  and  from  $4x2.  to  $817  per 
year  per  employee. 


Of  course  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
study  is  not  representative  of  the  magni- 
tude of  wage  supplements  over  the  entire 
economy,  being  a  limited  and  selective 
sample.  But  it  does  demonstrate  the  strik- 
ing expansion  of  wage  supplements  which 
has  occurred. 

Another  indication  of  this  growth  has 
been  provided  by  the  Harvard  Business 
Review,  which  published  recently  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  "fringe"  benefit  costs. 
Analyzing  the  responses  of  162.  large  and 
small  companies,  including  light  and  heavy 
industry,  utilities,  retailing,  banking,  in- 
surance, and  transportation  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  the  authors  noted  that  the 
average  cost  of  wage  supplements'  per 
productive  hour  worked  had  reached  32-30 
cents  by  the  end  of  1951.  This  figure,  corre- 
sponding to  19.62.  cents  in  1948,  repre- 
sented a  rise  of  64.6  per  cent  in  the  average 
cost  of  wage  supplements  during  the  five- 
year  period  i948-i95i. 

Reasons  for  Their  Growth 

This  expansion  of  wage  supplements, 
both  in  amount  and  variety,  was  not  an 
accidental  development  in  American  life. 
It  was  influenced  by  these  factors:  (i)  a 
desire  for  security;  Ql)  interpretations  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  (3)  wage  stabiliza- 
tion policies;  (4)  union  demands;  (5) 
democratization  of  the  perquisites  of  ex- 
ecutive and  white  collar  employment;  (6) 
employer  competition  for  workers  in  a 
tight  labor  market;  and  (7)  the  tax  laws. 

The  desire  for  security  is  not  new.  It 
has  existed  in  all  times  and  places.  Of 
course  the  hazards  have  changed.  Indus- 
trialization and  urbanization  created  or 
intensified  the  economic  risks  associated 
with  accident,  unemployment,  sickness, 
disability,  and  old  age.  More  and  more. 


'.Adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  pap^er's 
definition  of  wage  supplements.  To  be  specific,  premium 
payments  for  time  worked  have  been  excluded  from  the 
wage  supplements. 
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people  in  private  enterprise  countries  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  the  economic  system 
should  assume  the  burden  of  protecting 
them  against  these  hazards.  It  is  vitally- 
important,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
economic  system  be  productive  enough  to 
be  able  to  afford  such  protection. 

Rulings  and  Court  Decisions 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  rul- 
ings and  court  decisions,  interpreting  the 
Taft-flartley  Act,  have  held:  (i)  that 
employers  must  bargain  collectively  with 
unions  on  pensions  if  the  latter  demand  it 
(Inland  Steel  case  of  1949);  (2.)  that  group 
insurance  programs  are  within  the  scope 
of  wages  and,  therefore,  a  subject  of  col- 
lective bargaining  (W.  W.  Cross  and 
Company  case  of  1949);  and  (3)  that  year- 
end  or  Christmas  bonuses  (previously 
granted  regularly  by  the  employer),  com- 
pany housing  or  rental  charges,  and  the 
granting  of  stock  bonuses  to  employees  are 
proper  subjects  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  late  1954,  the  NLRB  ruled  in  the  Rich- 
field Oil  Corporation  case  that  a  corpora- 
tion that  has  established  an  employee 
stock  purchase  plan,  to  which  it  con- 
tributed, must  bargain  about  the  plan  on 
request.  The  effect  of  these  rulings  and 
decisions  is  to  broaden  greatly,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  wage  supplements, 
the  range  of  issues  which  employers  are 
under  legal  obligation  to  bargain  over 
with  unions. 

As  the  wage  stabilization  programs  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  (World 
War  II)  and  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
(Korean  conflict)  became  effective  in  limit- 
ing wage-rate  increases,  they  inspired  a 
shift  in  emphasis  to  indirect  ways  of  com- 
pensating employees.  Wage  supplements 
represent  such  indirect  ways  of  improving 
employee  compensation. 

Alert  to  the  changing  circumstances 
due  to  these  legal  rulings  and  wage  regula- 
tions, union  leaders  seem  to  have  followed 


a  course  of  expediency.  They  have  nego- 
tiated wage  rate  increases  when  they 
could.  When  wage  increases  were  difficult 
to  obtain,  they  emphasized  wage  supple- 
ments or  combined  wages  and  supple- 
ments in  collective  bargaining  "packages". 
Generally,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
preference,  on  the  part  of  both  union 
leaders  and  membership,  for  wage  in- 
creases rather  than  supplements.  The 
former  represents  cash  now,  while  the 
supplements  often  represent  deferred  and 
conditional  income  (received  on  condition 
of  and  in  event  of  death,  sickness,  dis- 
ability, retirement,  and  so  on). 

Benefits  Spread  to  Wage  Earners 

It  has  been  observed  that  wage  supple- 
ments are  not  really  new.  They  have 
existed  for  a  rather  long  time.  The  really 
significant  new  development  thus  becomes 
their  spread  from  the  executive  and  white 
collar  groups  to  the  mass  of  wage  earners. 
Viewed  this  way,  the  expansion  of  wage 
supplements  in  the  American  economy 
becomes  a  process  of  democratizing  certain 
important  employment  perquisites  from 
the  relatively  few  to  the  many. 

Employers,  bidding  more  vigorously 
against  each  other  for  workers  in  the  tight 
labor  markets  of  the  World  War  II  and  post 
World  War  II  years,  have  offered  more 
and  bigger  wage  supplements.  Although 
the  effectiveness  of  these  inducements  in 
attracting  labor  have  been  questioned  by 
some  economists,  employers  have  hoped  to 
improve  their  labor  market  position  by 
offering  them. 

Another  point  must  be  made  in  this 
connection.  The  costs  of  certain  wage 
supplements  are  related  directly  to  base 
wages,  an  example  being  welfare  funds  to 
which  employers  contribute  a  percentage 
of  their  payroll.  As  inflation  and  labor 
shortages  elevate  basic  wages,  there  is  thus 
an  automatic  and  proportionate  increase  in 
the    costs    of   wage    supplements    directly 
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related  to  base  wages.  In  recession  or  de- 
pression this  would,  of  course,  work  in 
reverse. 

High  corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes,  during  and  since  World  War  II, 
have  influenced  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  view  certain  wage  supplements 
more  favorably  than  they  otherwise  might 
have.  Certain  supplements,  under  given 
conditions,  involve  tax  benefits  for  em- 
ployer and/or  employee. 

Kinds  of  Wage  Supplements 

Although  there  is  an  extensive  and 
diverse  range  of  wage  supplements,  avail- 
able studies  indicate  clearly  that  they  are 
of  unequal  importance.  Actually,  two 
groups  of  wage  supplements  are  of  major 
significance :  (i)  pay  for  time  not  worked;  and 
Ql)  payments  to  provide  employee  security  and 
financial  protection  against  various  hazards  and 
contingencies .  Of  all  the  wage  supplement 
practices,  these  two  were  most  prevalent 
and  most  costly. 

In  1953,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
computed  payments  for  time  not  worked 
at  8.2.  per  cent  of  the  payroll  of  940  manu- 
facturing and  non-manufacturing  com- 
panies. In  that  year  all  wage  supplements 
amounted  to  19. z  per  cent  of  payrolls.  In 
short,  41.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  wage 
supplements  was  accounted  for  by  pay  for 
time  not  worked. 

The  same  data  indicated  that  em- 
ployer payments  for  employee  security 
were  somewhat  greater  in  1953  than  their 
payments  for  time  not  worked,  amounting 
to  8.8  per  cent  of  the  payrolls  of  the  940 
companies  surveyed.  This  was  45.8  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  all  wage  supplements 
in  that  year.  Combined,  the  cost  of  these 
two  groups  of  wage  supplements  amounted 
to  88.5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all  wage 
supplements. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  study 
computed  the  average  cost  of  payments 
for  time  not  worked,  during  1951,  to  be 


14.44  cents  per  productive  hour  worked 
for  the  162.  firms  whose  data  was  analyzed. 
This  was  44.7  per  cent  of  the  average  cost 
of  31.3  cents  per  productive  hour  worked 
for  all  wage  supplements. 

The  same  study  revealed  that  employer 
payments  for  employee  security,  during 
1951,  averaged  13. i  cents  per  productive 
hour  worked,  or  40.6  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age cost  per  productive  hour  worked  of  all 
wage  supplements.  Combined,  the  average 
cost  of  these  two  groups  of  wage  supple- 
ments amounted  to  85.3  per  cent  of  the 
average  cost  of  all  wage  supplements.  The 
differences  between  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Harvard  Business  Review  studies 
do  not  seem  nearly  so  significant  as  the 
similarities.  In  both  studies,  payments  for 
time  not  worked  and  payments  for  em- 
ployee security  dominate  the  wage  supple- 
ment picture. 

Vacations  and  Holidays  Costly 

Paid  vacations  and  paid  holidays  are 
the  two  most  costly  practices  involving 
payments  for  time  not  worked.  They  arc 
also  the  most  prevalent.  The  Harvard 
Business  Review  study  indicated  that  these 
two  accounted  for  79.3  per  cent  of  the 
cost  involved  in  employer  payments  for 
time  not  worked.  Of  the  two  practices, 
vacation  pay  was  more  important,  ac- 
counting for  51.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
payments  for  time  not  worked.  Holiday 
pay  followed,  accounting  for  2.7.6  per  cent. 

Production  workers  in  the  United 
States  today  commonly  receive  two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay,  with  many  eligible  for 
three  weeks  paid  vacation  after  15  years  of 
service.  Collective  bargaining  agreements 
usually  provide  six  paid  holidays,  the  most 
common  ones  being:  New  Year's  Day; 
Memorial  Day;  Independence  Day;  Labor 
Day;  Thanksgiving  Day;  and  Christmas. 
When  operating  or  production  conditions 
require  employees  to  work  on  recognized 
holidays,   it  is  also  common  practice  for 
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employers  to  pay  a  premium  for  that  work. 
These  supplements  are  not,  however,  "cut 
and  dried"  collective  bargaining  matters, 
continuing  to  involve  such  issues  as  the 
number  of  paid  holidays  or  length  of  vaca- 
tion and  eligibility  or  service  requirements. 

Pension  plan  premiums  and  pension 
payments  are  the  most  important  type  of 
employer  payment  for  employee  security, 
amounting  to  3.8  per  cent  of  payroll  for 
the  940  companies  surveyed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1953.  These 
payments  were  followed  by  the  various 
types  of  legally  required  employer  pay- 
ments, 3.1  per  cent  of  payroll. 

The  growth  of  private  pension  pro- 
grams serves  to  emphasize  such  problems 
as  their  relationship  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  program,  their  impact  on  labor 
mobility,  and  their  effects  as  a  consequence 
of  compulsory  retirement  on  the  basis  of 
age.  Somewhat  less  significant  were  such 
employer  payments  as  life-insurance  pre- 
miums, death  benefits,  sickness,  accident 
and  medical-care  insurance  premiums,  and 
hospitalization  insurance.  These  amounted 
to  1.8  per  cent  of  payroll  for  the  940  com- 
panies surveyed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1953.  This  relative  order  of  im- 
portance was  revealed  also  in  the  Harvard 


Business  Review  study.  These  private  pro- 
grams also  involve,  as  recent  newspaper 
stories  indicate,  the  serious  problems  of 
honesty  and  wisdom  in  the  handling  of 
the  vast  sums  involved. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  economic 
well-being  of  American  workers  can  no 
longer  be  gauged  by  an  examination  of  the 
direct  money  wage  payments  which  they 
receive  for  time  worked  or  for  output 
produced.  Wage  supplements  have  become 
a  large  element  in  labor's  total  remunera- 
tion, enlarging  its  real  living  standards. 
They  reflect,  in  their  extensiveness  and 
magnitude,  the  material  achievements  and 
high  productivity  which  mark  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  further  growth  of  both  wages  and 
wage  supplements  will  of  course  depend 
upon  future  advancements  in  our  nation's 
productive  efficiency.  One  need  not  be  a 
moralist  to  observe  that  a  nation  cannot 
talk  itself  into  eternal  plenty.  If  it  could, 
all  nations  would  be  rich  in  material  pos- 
sessions. They  arc  not. 

The  implicit  lesson  is  plain.  Energy, 
inventiveness,  freedom,  and  the  essential 
unity  of  all  economic  and  social  groups  arc 
the  keys  to  material  progress  and  a  rea- 
sonably secure  life. 
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open  Letter  to  a 

Novice  House  Organ  Editor 


By  Audrey  E.  Heusser,  Publications  Supervisor 
Olin  Mathicson  Chemical  Corporation,  New  Haven 


DEAR  Alice:  You  have  asked  mc  to  write 
you  about  some  of  the  problems  that 
you  are  likely  to  face  in  your  first  job  as  a 
house  organ  editor.  Let's  not  waste  time 
talking  about  the  mechanical  problems  of 
the  graphics  art  trade.  Concerning  these 
you  will  find  ample  help  in  the  books  at 
your  local  library,  the  courses  available  in 
your  nearby  schools,  and  through  member- 
ship in  the  industrial  editors'  association 
that  serves  your  area. 

What  I'd  like  to  write  about,  instead, 
is  the  place  that  the  house  publication  holds 
in  the  industrial  communication  program. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
an  employee  publication  is  one  of  the  costs 
of  doing  business  and,  as  such,  must  pay  its 
way  to  justify  its  existence. 

The  quickest  way  to  set  yourself 
straight,  once  this  financial  fact  is  firmly 
fixed  in  your  mind,  is  to  consider  for  a 
minute  what  your  house  organ  is  not.  It 
is  not  a  newspaper  in  any  commercial  sense. 
It  isn't  a  magazine  in  any  newsstand  sense. 
It  isn't  a  periodical,  as  the  Post  Ofiicc  uses 
the  word:  you'll  never  get  a  second-class 
mailing  permit  for  it.  In  short,  it  isn't 
published  to  be  purchased :  the  purchase 
was  imderwrittcn  by  your  company  before 
you  set  pen  to  paper. 

But  it  is  published  to  be  read  and,  more 
than  that,  to  be  read  and  believed,  so  that 
the  employee-reader  is  persuaded  to  a  course 
of  action  that  will  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
doing  business  for  the  company-sponsor. 
And  right  here,  let  me  make  clear  that  such 
persuasion  is  possible  only  when  the  course 
of  action  is  beneficial  to  both  the  company 


Good  em-ploy tt  publications  cost  plenty: 
one  way  or  another,  most  managements 
expect  a  return  on  their  investment  in 
them.  The  author,  out  of  her  rich  experi- 
ence in  this  field  and  her  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  industrial  editors  and  their 
problems,  itemizes  some  oj  the  ways  in 
which  a  house  organ  can  justify  its 
existence.  She  advises  a  young  editor 
how  to  attract  and  persuade  readers. 


and  the  employee.  It  is  not  within  the  power 
of  any  editor  to  create  this  condition. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  very  basis  of 
all  industrial  publication  success — it  must 
be  built  upon  the  understanding  that 
nothing  is  accomplished  by  the  house  organ 
except  insofar  as  it  has  some  impact  upon 
the  employee-reader.  Few  of  us  come  to  our 
jobs  with  a  clear  understanding  of  this  fact. 

If  we  had  our  training  on  commercial 
newspapers,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
what  builds  circulation  is  not  always  the 
thing  with  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
employee-reader.  Of  if  we  come  from  the 
magazine  field,  we  usually  think  a  flam- 
boyant feature  presentation  will  do  as  much 
for  an  industrial  employee  as  though  he 
paid  the  subscription  price  to  get  it. 

If  our  training  has  been  in  some  field 
other  than  journalism,  it  is  some  time  before 
we  understand  that  people  don't  necessarily 
read  all  that  they  should  read,  let  alone 
believe  it.  Under  normal  conditions,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  novice  editor  sees 
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clearly  that  his  job  calls  for  attention  to 
what  the  article  says,  how  it  says  it,  and 
what  it  does  not  say — right  down  to  the 
final  impression  left  upon  the  reader. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  articles 
which  you  find  in  a  newsstand  magazine 
concerning  traffic  accidents.  "The  Terrible 
Traffic  Toll",  the  headline  says;  and  there 
is  a  series  of  excellent  pictures  showing 
superhighways  crowded  wth  automobiles, 
a  gory  body  half  hanging  from  a  wrecked 
car,  a  weeping  mother  bending  over  the 
limp  form  of  a  small  child. 

You  read  the  article  and  you  don't  skip 
a  word.  The  magazine  goes  up  a  notch  in 
your  estimation.  If  you  haven't  renewed 
your  subscription,  you  surely  will.  If  you 
are  a  newsstand  buyer,  you'll  probably  pick 
up  next  month's  issue  on  the  strength  of  this 
one  excellent  article.  The  publication  is  a 
success  by  the  best  measurement  its  pub- 
lisher can  apply. 

Yet,  you  go  right  out  and  drive  your 
car  just  as  fast  as  you  ever  drove  it  and  you 
contribute  your  full  share  to  the  terrible 
traffic  toll  just  as  though  the  article  had 
never  been  written.  And  the  fact  that  this  is 
true  detracts  in  no  way  from  the  success  of 
that  publication. 

House  Organ  Articles  Differ 

But  consider  the  house  publication  that 
presents  an  article  on  industrial  accidents. 
The  headline  must  be  carefully  written,  so 
that  the  person  who  only  scans  will  not  get 
the  erroneous  impression  that  a  factory  is  a 
dangerous  place  to  work.  Your  most 
spectacular  headline  gets  thrown  out  before 
you  start.  From  the  beginning,  your  job  is 
more  intricate  than  that  of  the  commercial 
publication  because  you  must  make  contact 
with  the  reader  without  scaring  the  reader's 
wife  half  to  death.  Nor  may  you  use  pictures 
of  mangled  bodies,  however  much  they 
might  increase  your  readership. 

A  good  rule  is  that  no  employee  will 
ever  be  pictured  in  an  unsafe  act.  Showing 
the  right  way  to  do  a  thing  leaves  a  more 


lasting  impression.  Yet,  within  these  limits, 
the  copy  must  be  so  skillfully  written  and 
presented  that  it  will  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
And — here's  the  rub — as  a  result  of  that 
reading,  the  employee  should  be  persuaded 
to  do  his  job  more  safely. 

Perhaps  safety  is  not  a  problem  in  your 
organization.  But  if  it  is,  you  can  never 
escape  your  share  in  the  safety  record. 
Though  no  one  will  imagine  that  as  the 
result  of  one  article  the  safety  record  is 
going  to  improve,  the  improvement  of  that 
record  is  a  continuous  bread-and-butter  job 
for  the  editor.  Over  a  period  of  years,  as  the 
result  of  the  house  organ's  treatment  of 
safety,  supplementing  a  sound  plant-wide 
safety  program,  that  record  had  better  im- 
prove if  the  house  organ  hopes  to  justify  its 
existence. 

H.  O.  Must  Get  Results 

For  the  house  organ's  success  is  meas- 
ured by  its  ability  to  influence  the  em- 
ployee's thinking.  And,  other  things  being 
equal,  if  it  doesn't  make  him  a  more  careful 
workman,  then  to  that  extent  it's  a  failure. 
If  you  have  no  safety  problem,  you  can 
apply  this  same  formula  to  some  other 
problem — customer  relations,  quality  work- 
manship, good  housekeeping,  or  high  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  any  case,  let  no  house  organ  editor 
imagine  that  because  his  circulation  is  not 
charted  like  that  of  a  newsstand  magazine, 
there  are  no  charts  to  tell  how  well  he  does 
his  job.  The  charts  are  there — accident  re- 
ports, employment  turnover,  absenteeism, 
productivity,  employee  relations — all  these 
and  others  tell  the  story  of  the  house 
organ's  success  or  failure.  Only  a  small 
share  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  house  organ, 
but  that  share  means  a  lot. 

It  is  with  the  recognition  of  these  facts 
that  you  really  begin  to  build  a  house  organ. 
You  see  at  last  that  somehow  or  other  you 
have  got  to  reach  the  reader,  and  your  first 
job  must  be  to  find  out  what  the  reader  is 
really  like.  Probably  you  will  want  to  im- 
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prove  your  relationship  with  your  volunteer 
staff,  or  build  one.  The  volunteer,  you  will 
see,  is  very  likely  a  typical  reader.  Readers 
differ,  and  the  more  volunteers  you  have, 
the  better,  since  these  give  you  a  better 
cross-section.  And  this  concern  for  readers 
has  another  effect.  Once  the  editor  appreci- 
ates readers,  he  wants  to  please  them. 

Editor's  Concern  for  Readers 

At  one  time,  my  office  window  looked 
out  on  a  house  where  a  retired  employee  lived. 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  pleasure  I  got 
from  watching  that  retiree  when  the  house 
publication  was  delivered.  In  the  summer, 
he'd  sit  on  the  porch  reading  it,  and  reading 
parts  out  loud  to  his  wife  sitting  beside 
him.  Without  knowing  his  name,  or  any- 
thing about  him,  it  became  terribly  im- 
portant that  the  publication  should  meet 
with  his  approval.  He  became  for  me  the 
typical  reader  .  .  .  and  nothing  that  hap- 
pened that  summer  did  me  more  good  than 
to  be  reminded  once  a  week  that  I  wasn't 
publishing  that  house  organ  for  national 
awards,  or  personal  approbation,  or  to  im- 
press some  editor  in  a  neighboring  city,  or 
even  to  please  myself.  It  was  being  pub- 
lished for  its  readers — its  employee-readers; 
and,  even  more,  to  influence  them. 

Much  the  same  pleasure  comes  on 
distribution  day  from  watching  employees 
stream  out  of  the  gates  with  the  house 
organ  in  their  hands  or  rolled  up  and  stuck 
in  their  back  pockets.  You  see  them  peeking 
at  it  as  they  hurry  for  the  bus,  commenting 
on  the  cover,  looking  for  familiar  names, 
and  suddenly  it  comes  to  you  that  this  is 
what  you  were  working  for.  I  know  that 
there  arc  many  conditions  which  make 
distribution  within  the  plant  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  but  when  practicable,  it  makes 
a  good  and  simple  test  of  employee  accept- 
ance. Any  individual  employee  may  never 
become  a  reader,  but  you've  accomplished 
something  if  he's  willing  to  carry  the 
publication  home. 


All  this,  of  course,  is  leading  you  to  the 
place  where  you  become  almost  obsessed 
with  the  business  of  readers.  A  reader,  you 
see  at  last,  is  a  most  unusual  person.  He  has 
to  be  stalked  and  lured.  There  is  no  graphic 
arts  trick  known  to  the  trade  but  it  must  be 
tested  and  perfected  (or  discarded)  to  win 
you  readers.  The  commercial  magazines 
must  be  studied  for  what  makes  people 
read.  But,  here  as  elsewhere,  things  like 
four-color  art  work,  which  win  readers  for 
some  popular  newsstand  magazines,  could 
easily  repel  the  employee-reader.  His  first 
reaction  might  well  be:  "If  they'd  put 
what  that  cost  in  my  pay  envelope,  they'd 
be  doing  something!" 

Bait  to  Catch  Readers 

Every  editor  will  develop  his  own 
formula  for  catching  a  reader.  But,  in 
general,  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  the 
principal  kinds  of  copy  which  successfully 
bait  the  trap:  those  which  interest,  inform, 
entertain,  or  appeal  to  the  reader's  ego. 

Now,  a  great  many  other  people  arc 
also  trying  to  catch  readers,  and  with  this 
same  bait.  So  you  had  better  be  a  realist  if 
you  hope  for  any  success.  When  it  comes  to 
being  interesting  and  entertaining,  your 
house  organ  is  getting  some  really  stiff 
competition.  Everything  that  comes  to  the 
reader's  attention,  from  the  television  com- 
mercial to  the  handbill  at  the  door,  is  trying 
to  snag  a  reader,  and  for  the  most  part  by 
being  interesting  and  amusing. 

As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  writers  in  the  country  are  giving 
the  house  organ  editor  a  run  for  his  money. 
As  a  realist,  you  might  as  well  face  the 
brutal  fact:  try  though  you  will,  you  are 
never  going  to  be  so  interesting  and  amusing 
that  you  can  snatch  a  reader  away  from  the 
competition.  And  this  is  not  to  say  that 
you  shouldn't  be  as  interesting  and  amusing 
as  you  know  how.  If  nothing  else,  it's  good 
practice. 

However,    this    shouldn't    discourage 
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you.  The  house  organ  editor  has  two  other 
lures  and  with  these,  if  you  apply  yourself, 
you  can  catch  all  the  readers  you  need.  First 
of  all,  as  the  company  editor,  you  have  in- 
formation that  the  employee  can  get  no- 
where else.  How  successful  this  lure  can  be 
is  demonstrated  by  countless  company  news- 
papers which  carry  nothing  but  information 
about  the  company  and  company-sponsored 
activities. 

People  who  believe  that  you  must 
print  personals  in  order  to  get  employees  to 
read  company  news  have  a  hard  time  ex- 
plaining the  success  of  these  newspapers, 
because  there  isn't  a  personal  in  them  any- 
where. Yet,  there  is  no  question  about  their 
reader  acceptance  and  the  only  possible 
explanation  is  that  employees  are  eager  for 
news  about  the  place  where  they  work  and 
will  read  the  publication  that  gives  it  to 
them. 

Recognize  Workers  as  Individuals 

There  is  another  way  to  catch  the  em- 
ployee-reader— by  giving  him  a  sense  of 
personal  gratification.  And  lest  you  think 
that  what  I  have  said  about  a  newspaper 
free  from  personals  means  that  I  have  some- 
thing against  personals,  let  mc  tell  you 
something  I  have  observed  in  my  years  as  a 
house  organ  editor:  every  day,  some  publi- 
cation that  carried  no  personals  announces 
that  it  is  going  to  extend  its  coverage  to 
include  them.  But  no  publication  ever  says 
it's  going  to  stop  printing  personals.  The 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  stop  printing 
altogether. 

You  sec,  the  need  of  the  industrial 
worker  to  be  recognized  as  an  individual  is 
so  real  that  the  editor  can,  if  he  wishes, 
insure  something  better  than  90  per  cent 
readership  by  so  simple  a  device  as  printing 
the  names  of  90  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  every  issue.  And  this,  of  course,  a  great 
many  editors  are  doing  ...  to  the  despair 
of  those  who  arc  concerned  with  the  future 
of  industrial  journalism. 


This  leads  us  back  to  the  beginning, 
right  to  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. For  the  industrial  journalist,  it  can 
never  be  enough  to  catch  a  reader.  That 
reader  has  got  to  be  influenced,  persuaded, 
if  you  will,  to  the  end  that  some  useful  com- 
pany purpose  is  served.  And  printing  the 
names  of  90  per  cent  of  the  employees, 
though  it  may  attract  90  per  cent  of  the 
employees  as  readers,  will  not  serve  much, 
if  any,  useful  company  purpose. 

But  Keep  Purpose  in  Mind 

This  is  the  obvious  danger:  that  as  an 
industrial  editor  you  will  become  so  en- 
thralled with  the  business  of  catching 
readers  that  you  forget  that  this  is  not 
your  end  purpose. 

I  give  you  this  as  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall :  the  death  warrant  of  your  publi- 
cation has  been  signed  when  your  boss  says : 
"Oh,  sure,  we  have  a  house  organ.  The 
employees  seem  to  like  it.  I  don't  know  that 
it  does  us  any  good,  but  it  certainly  doesn't 
do  us  any  harm . "  The  house  organ  of  which 
the  management  can  say  this,  truthfully  or 
no,  is  for  sure  doing  some  harm:  it  is  wasting 
the  company's  money.  Your  employee- 
reader  may  not  see  the  good  that  the  house 
organ  does,  but  the  management  should  be 
able  to  see  it  in  a  very  real  and  convincing 
form. 

Never  fool  yourself  that  your  publica- 
tion cannot  be  made  a  dollars-and-ccnts, 
dividend-paying  investment.  First  as  last, 
you  might  as  well  imderstand  that  part  of 
your  job  is  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the 
publication.  You  cannot  hope  to  hide  for 
long  behind  such  words  as  "intangibles" 
and  "good  will"  and  "favorable  reaction". 
What  accidents  cost — what  it  costs  to  train 
a  new  employee — what  it  costs  to  lose  a 
customer — what  waste  and  scrap  and  in- 
efficiency cost — what  public  antagonism 
costs — these  are  not  intangibles.  The  work 
of  the  house  organ  is  to  reduce  some  or  all 
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of  these  costs.  It  is,  of  course,  the  work  of 
lots  of  Others,  too,  and  the  failure  of  the 
house  organ  will  affect  the  whole  industrial 
relations  program. 

As  an  editor,  you  are  going  to  have 
your  own  ideas  of  just  how  you  intend  to 
carry  your  share  of  the  industrial  relations 
load.  You  will  probably  want  to  extend 
your  objective  to  include  a  share  in  the 
sales  and  community  relations  job,  too. 
You  may  want  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
your  purpose  is  to  show  that  your  company 
is  a  good  place  to  work;  or  that  it  is  a 
human  kind  of  corporation;  or  that  it  is  a 
good  corporate  citizen;  or  that  the  people 
w^ho  work  for  your  company  are  good  people 
to  work  with.  To  the  extent  that  you  can 
convince  your  readers  that  these  things  arc 
true — and  if  you  don't  think  them  true,  for 
heaven's  sake  get  another  job! — you  will 
have  helped  establish  a  favorable  climate  in 
w^hich  the  other  agents  of  industrial, 
public,  and  community  relations  can  do 
their  work. 

H.  O.  IS  FOR  All  Employees 

And  when  you  think  of  employees, 
don't  just  think  of  production  workers. 
Everyone  who  works  for  the  company  is  an 
employee,  and  can  be  reached  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  house  publication.  It  is  just 
as  important  for  a  graduate  engineer  to 
believe  the  people  who  work  for  your  com- 
pany are  good  people  as  it  is  for  an  elevator 
operator  to  believe  it.  A  great  deal  of  good 
may  come  out  of  the  fact  that  a  plant 
manager  who  raises  orchids  reads  about  a 
boiler  tender  at  the  far  end  of  the  plant  who 
also  raises  them,  or  vice-versa. 

There  arc  even  instances  when  it  does 
good  to  print  115  items  about  115  employees 
buying  new  cars  .  .  .  and  what  kind  of  cars. 
In  the  first  place,  it  reminds  management 
that  parking  facilities  can  be  of  primary  im- 
portance. But,  on  top  of  that,  what  better 
proof  do  you  want  that  a  company  is  a  good 
place   to  work  than   the   news   that  sub- 


stantial numbers  of  its  employees  are  buying 
new  cars,  or  new  homes,  or  sending  their 
kids  to  college? 

But,  here  you  see  I  am  talking  about 
personals  that  are  something  more  than  a 
list  of  names.  These  are  personals  that  con- 
tain facts  to  substantiate  a  claim,  even 
though  the  claim  is  never  mentioned. 

News,  you  probably  tell  your  volunteer 
staff,  can't  be  gathered  in  wholesale  lots; 
it  doesn't  come  that  way.  Well,  readers 
can't  be  gathered  in  wholesale  lots,  either. 
One  by  one,  employee-readers  have  to  be 
reached,  and  persuaded.  None  of  them  is 
persuaded  by  any  single  thing  he  reads. 
Each  has  to  be  inched  along  so  slowly 
that  the  point  at  which  his  opinion  changes 
is  never  recognized. 

Making  a  Salesman  Better 

Let's  take,  for  instance,  a  young  sales 
executive  who  believes  that  the  company 
would  be  flat  on  its  back  if  it  weren't  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  tripled  sales  in  his 
territory.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
duction end  of  the  job  is  a  mechanical 
process  .  .  .  anybody  can  do  it.  But  selling 
.  .  .  thai s  something  else  again. 

Yet,  like  most  employees,  he  reads  the 
company  publication  .  .  .  not  thoroughly, 
but  at  least  he  reads  the  part  which  gives 
him  information  or  personal  gratification. 
He  gets  some  gratification  from  reading 
about  the  product  he  sells.  He  reads  the 
cutlines  under  pictures  and  skims  through 
the  department  news,  looking  for  mention 
of  his  product. 

Gradually  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  people  who  work  on  his  prod- 
uct. One  day  he  notices  that  one  of  them  is 
retiring.  Another  time  he  sees  that  one  of 
them  is  getting  married.  Over  many  months, 
these  people  take  on  personalities.  Then  one 
day  he  reads  that  there  arc  150  people 
employed  in  the  departments  that  make  his 
product. 

Being  a  person  of  vision,   he  finally 
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sees  that  he  is  not  alone.  He  is  tied  to  the 
jobs  of  150  other  people.  His  relationship 
with  the  company  has  a  new  significance. 
His  idea  that  the  company  depended  only 
on  him  is  gone.  He  is  a  better  salesman. 

Because  he  is  a  better  salesman,  those 
150  people  are  a  little  more  secure  in  their 
jobs.  The  company  prospects  are  a  little 
brighter.  All  because  the  house  organ 
snagged  a  reader  and  influenced  him. 

Idealistic,  you  say.  Of  course.  But  this 
is  one  business  where  ideals  have  a  way  of 
becoming  realities.  It  was  some  degree  of 
idealism  which  led  your  company  to  spon- 
sor a  house  publication  .  .  .  your  company 
and  over  6,000  others. 

Leaders  of  industry,  careful  with  their 
company's  money,  underwrite  the  house 
publication  to  the  tune  of  several  million 
dollars  a  year.  And,  oddly  enough,  it  is  the 
house  organ  with  a  clear-cut  goal  that  is 
growing.  Editors  who  want  to  grow  need 
goals  comparable  to  those  of  the  people 
footing  the  bill. 


A  Word  to  Company  Librarians 

In  a  way,  it  is  flattering  that  some  com- 
panies have  such  long  routing  lists  of  people 
who  want  to  see  Personnel  Journal  regularly. 

It  shows  that  executives  throughout  the 
organization — not  only  in  the  personnel  de- 
partment— realize  more  and  more  that  their 
main  concern  is  with  people,  and  that  P/J 
can  help  them. 

But  in  another  way  those  long  routing 
lists  arc  saddening.  They  mean  that  some 
executives  don't  see  the  current  issue  for  a 
long  time;  that  they  can't  always  keep  the 
magazine  long  enough  to  read  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  they'd  like;  that  they  can't  keep 
copies  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

The  cure,  of  course,  is  to  order  individual 
subscriptions  for  your  executives  who  want 
and  need  P/J  most.  Please  see  our  quantity 
discounts  for  multiple  subscriptions  on  page 
1x1.  Address:  Personnel  Journal,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 


HIRING  MANUALS 

A  10  to  15  page  manual,  which  outlines  a  step-by-step  hiring,  screening, 
placement,  and  followup  program.  Included  are  objective  testing  forms, 
with  national  norms  and  standards,  for:  short  application,  aptitude  and 
intelligence  tests,  personality  questionnaires,  weighted  application  blank,  and 
interview  guides.  A  separate  hiring  manual  is  available  for  each  of  the  24 
major  job  areas  in  business  and  industry. 
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and  Personnel  Management 


By  Denis  McMahon 
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IT  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that 
the  psychologist  is  not  simply  someone 
with  a  bag  of  tricks  in  one  hand  and  a  brief- 
case full  of  books  in  the  other.  His  tests, 
questionnaires,  attitude  scales  and  the  like 
arc  not  very  mysterious  and  any  intelligent 
and  educated  person  can  quickly  learn  to 
administer  them.  The  same  person  could,  if 
he  had  the  time,  read  up  the  psychologist's 
trade  papers. 

However,  even  extensive  reading  of  this 
literature  would  enable  the  personnel 
manager  to  solve  only  a  few  of  his  own  staff 
problems.  The  psychologist,  I  suggest,  is 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  personnel  manager 
because  he  is  trained  and  experienced  in 
tackling  personnel  problems  in  a  scientific 
fashion.  And  'scientific'  has  nothing  to  do 
with  apparatus  and  relatively  little  to  do 
with  specialized  knowledge.  It  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  method. 

The  personnel  manager  who  tackles  his 
problems  objectively,  assesses  the  results  of 
controlled  trials  and  draws  unprejudiced 
conclusions  is  much  more  of  a  scientific 
psychologist  than  the  man  who  surrounds 
his  desk  with  heaps  of  'psychological'  de- 
vices and  adorns  his  conversation  with  the 
latest  thing  in  jargon. 

I  should  like  to  sketch  briefly  the  way 
that  occupational  psychology  has  developed 
in  recent  years.  In  the  1910s  and  1930s  the 

Thaoks  to  Pcrsonml  Matia^imtnt,  published  hj  the 
Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  London,  for  permission 
to  reprint  this  article  which  is  based  on  a  talk  given  by 
Mr.  McMahon  at  a  Staff  Management  Association  conference 
at  Eastbourne  last  year. 


With  our  increasing  emphasis  on  human 
relations  in  industry,  the  psychologist' s 
contribution  to  business  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  All  of  us,  the 
author  suggests,  are  psychologists  of  a 
sort:  we  shall  become  better  psycholo- 
gists and  obtain  better  results  when  we 
learn  to  tackle  problems  objectively  and 
otherwise  follow  scientific  methods. 


topics  engaging  the  attention  of  psycholo- 
gists were  work  study,  training,  selection, 
lighting,  fatigue  and  similar  matters.  What 
emerged  was  a  lot  of  answers,  all  fairly 
highly  specific  to  the  particular  situation 
investigated,  and  attempts  were  often  made 
to  generalize  from  them. 

It  was  increasingly  recognized  that 
these  attempts  were  breaking  down.  Even 
in  selection,  for  example,  it  became  obvious 
that  factors  such  as  fitting-into-the-particu- 
lar-group-in-this-particular-place  were  at 
least  as  important  as  intelligence,  special 
aptitudes  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Again,  if  the  work- 
ers had  a  poor  attitude  to  the  management 
and  considered  that  such  things  as  improved 
seating  and  lighting  were  "for  the  firm's 
benefit  anj-way',  theycould  easily  negate  the 
hypothetical  improvements. 

Similarly,  researches  into  fatigue  and 
breakdown  told  one  little  that  could  be 
applied  to  another  problem  place  if  one 
didn't  know  the  state  of  morale — a  factor 
which  could  knock  all  one's  estimates  end- 
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wise.  Incentives,  monetary  or  other,  would 
work  in  one  group  and  not  in  another, 
although  both  groups  looked  alike.  Labor 
turnover,  it  became  more  and  more  obvious, 
was  not  something  which  could  be  investi- 
gated by  itself;  it  related  to  that  place, 
during  that  period  and  usually  was  an  out- 
ward sign  of  inward  grace — or  lack  of  it. 
Similarly  (although  these  findings  came 
along  more  recently)  merit-rating  schemes 
which  worked  well  and  were  accepted  in 
one  place  caused  trouble  in  others;  and,  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology report  a  few  years  ago  made  clear, 
"the  machinery  of  joint  consultation  is  less 
important  than  the  attitudes  of  those  in- 
volved." 

Workers'  Attitudes  Important 

The  Hawthorne  experiment,  as  the 
series  of  investigations  carried  out  at  the 
Western  Electric  Company  came  to  be 
called,  crystallized  a  good  deal  of  this.  One 
commentator  referred  to  "those  unknown, 
unsuspected  and  unconscious  forces  within 
the  human  being  which  were  capable  of 
playing  havoc  with  the  results  of  carefully 
planned  scientific  experiments."  The  lan- 
guage is  a  little  exaggerated  and  the  senti- 
ment expressed  is  rather  naive  but — al- 
though the  experiments  were  not  very 
scientific  really — the  Hawthorne  reports 
started  a  New  Look  for  investigators  in  oc- 
cupational psychology.  After  Elton  Mayo, 
Roethlisbergcr,  Dixon  and  others  had  pub- 
lished their  books  and  rubbed  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  interaction  of  factors,  it  was 
difficult  for  any  psychologist  to  try  to  in- 
vestigate labor  turnover  (to  take  an  ex- 
ample) in  isolation. 

What  then  has  come  out  of  recent  re- 
search in  the  field  of  employee  relations? 
What  appears  to  'stand  up'  when  the  re- 
search is  duplicated  in  other  places  at  other 
times?  What  are  there  in  the  way  of  general 
findings  which  can  be  applied  as  prescrip- 
tions by  any  manager  anywhere?  The  nos- 


trums are  remarkably  few  and  certainly  fall 
into  the  category  of  "blinding  glimpses  of 
the  obvious."  Here  are  a  representative 
half  dozen : 

General  Findings  of  Research 

I.  Workers  who  are  kept  informed  of 
how  they're  doing,  who  have  knowl- 
edgc-of-results,  do  better  than  less  in- 
telligently treated  workers. 

2..  Success  follows  the  supervisor:  when 
supervisors  have  been  swopped  around, 
production  rates  tend  to  be  swopped 
around  with  them. 

3 .  Supervisors  who  are  employee-centered 
(to  use  the  elegant  American  term) 
get  more  out  of  their  workers  than  do 
the  autocrats,  or  the  more  technically 
minded  supervisors. 

4.  On  the  whole,  small  working  groups 
or  teams  do  better  than  large  ones. 

5.  Workers  who  complain  about  the 
cafeteria  are  usually  complaining 
about  something  else  really,  but  have 
displaced  their  resentment  on  to  a 
handy  whipping  boy. 

6.  Groups  which  set  their  own  produc- 
tion targets  after  free  discussion  do 
better  than  groups  which  have  their 
goals  set  for  them — even  when  the 
setting  has  been  done  by  enlightened 
and  kindly  masters. 

The  last  one  is  rather  interesting  and 
illustrates,  I  suggest,  the  value  of  employing 
psychologists  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation. When  the  first  of  the  experi- 
ments which  gave  these  results  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  criticized  on  the  grounds 
that  the  group  which  set  its  own  target  was 
discovered  to  have  had  knowledgc-of-results 
and  to  have  had  rather  better  training  than 
the  'control'  group.  Therefore  the  experi- 
mental results  were  valueless  and  the  whole 
thing  had  to  be  done  again,  at  other  times 
and  in  other  places.  The  point  is  this:  be- 
cause the  investigation  was  carried  out  by 
psychologists  it  was  open  to  criticism  by 
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every  professional  colleague  who  cared  to 
read  the  report  in  the  technical  journal  and 
ask  awkward  scientific  questions. 

The  psychologist  has  probably  no  so- 
lution to  your  particular  problem  just  by 
listening  to  you  talking  about  it.  He  has  to 
investigate  that  problem  there,  then.  The 
half  dozen  findings  I  mentioned  appear  to 
hold  for  the  USA  and  Great  Britain  since 
the  1939-45  war.  They  may  or  may  not  hold 
in  the  USSR,  or  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  in  time  of  slump. 

In  Britain  there  is  a  climate  of  opinion 
prevailing  now  which  certainly  did  not 
prevail  in  the  early  and  mid-i93os.  What  the 
worker  then  used  to  think  was  fair  enough, 
now  causes  a  strike. 

To  the  occupational  psychologist,  un- 
like the  physiologist,  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  Man — rather  are  there  lots  of 
individuals  who  have  been  and  are  being 
subjected  to  certain  kinds  of  experience  and 
who,  as  a  result,  feel  and  think  this,  that 
and  the  other.  To  put  the  point  almost  in 
caricature,  a  merit  rating  scheme  which  goes 
down  well  with  unorganized  girls  in  a  light 
industry  on  the  Great  West  Road  might  not 
be  applicable  to  South  Wales  miners. 

Advice  to  Personnel  Managers 

But  the  personnel  manager  may  say  that 
he  cannot  call  on  a  psychologist  to  tackle 
his  particular  problems  of  employee  rela- 
tions and  he  lacks  the  skill  and  time  to 
tackle  them  scientifically  himself.  What  is 
he  to  do  meantime? 

The  short  answer  seems  to  be  that  he 
should  get  a  good  boss.  Two  recent  British 
attempts  to  discover  why  it  was  that 
factories  of  similar  size  and  equipment  had 
widely  different  levels  of  productivity  and 
morale  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
managers  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  In  both 
investigations  the  managers  getting  the 
good  results  were  men  of  energy,  intel- 
ligence, courage,  initiative,  justice,  kindli- 
ness and,  apparently,  of  democratic  temper. 


This  is  not  to  argue,  of  course,  that 
managers  should  study  psychology.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  successful  man- 
agers mentioned  had  ever  made  any  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard  from  colleagues  that  a  few  managers 
have  had  to  be  warned  by  occupational 
psychologists  that  if  they  don't  get  on  with 
their  own  job  of  managing  and  stop  worry- 
ing overmuch  about  "the  psychology'  of  it 
all,  they  will  soon  go  bankrupt. 

One  manager  was,  it  seems,  so  obsessed 
with  the  possible  effects  of  the  various 
methods  of  giving  orders  that  he  found 
himself  almost  incapable  of  giving  any 
orders  at  all. 

"The  centipede  was  happy  until  the  snail 

in  fun 
Enquired  which  leg  came  after  which. 
Which  worked  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 
He    lay    distracted    in    the   ditch,    con- 
sidering how  to  run." 


AN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

FOR  CHILDREN  OF  EMPLOYEES 
ON  FOREIGNASSIGNMENT 

With  Calvert's  famous  Sch«ol-at-H*me  Courses, 
parents  can  give  their  children  a  modern  AmericaD 
education  anywhtrt  in  the  world! 

Courses  for  Kindergarten  through  9th  f^rade 

Calvert's  unique  home-study  courses  are  designed 
to  awaken  a  child's  interest,  stimulate  his  creative 
ability,  develop  orderly  study  habits.  They  concentrate 
on  the  three  R's  and  are  enriched  by  such  studies  as 
mythology  and  drawing.  Children  start  any  time, 
transfer  to  American  schools  successfully.  Complete, 
easy-to-follow  teaching  manual;  lessons,  books  and 
suppUes  provided.  No  teaching  experience  necessary. 
All  courses  thoroughly  pretested  at  the  Calvert  Day 
School  in  Baltimore.  Ma.,  approved  by  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Education.  More  than  100,000  children 
have  been  taught  by  the  Calvert  method  in  the  past 
50  years. 

Group-school  programs  aTatUibl« 

Many  leading  industries  provide  C&Wert  Courses 
for  the  children  of  employees  stationed  in  isolated 
areas.  American  companies  now  sponsor  Calvert 
group-schools  in  the  Arabian  oil  fields,  Chilean  copper 
districts,   Indonesian    rubber   territory   etc 

Write  today  for  in/ormation.  Address: 


[CALVggt   SCHOOL 

390  Tuscany    Rd.,        Bjltlmor«   10,    Md. 


Army  Finds  College  Courses 
For  Employees  a  Good  Buy 


By  Jack  H.  Epstein,  Chief,  Training  Branch 

Civilian  Personnel  Office,  The  Engineer  Center 

Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 


After-hours  scientific,  technical  and 
J-  A.  engineering  courses  have  been  part  of 
the  training  program  for  civilian  personnel 
at  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia,  for  more  than  three  years.  In 
195 1  the  Laboratories  arranged  with  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  for  courses 
at  our  station. 

Employees  attend  classes  on  their  ow^n 
time,  and  pay  for  all  necessary  books  and 
supplies;  the  Government  pays  only  the 
tuition  costs.  Students  agree  to  pay  even 
the  tuition  costs  if  they  fail  to  pass  a 
course,  if  they  drop  out  before  completing 
it,  or  if  they  do  not  remain  in  government 
service  for  at  least  a  year  for  each  six 
months  training. 

While  the  Laboratories  arc  not  in- 
terested in  degrees,  credits  are  given  by 
the  University  for  completed  courses. 
Therefore,  employees  may  earn  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  under  the  program:  nine 
employees,  eight  of  whom  are  still  em- 
ployed here,  have  received  M.A.  degrees 
in  various  engineering  fields. 

Typical  courses  offered  are:  Metal- 
lurgy, Transistor  Theory  and  Application, 
Atomic  Powerplant  Design,  Advanced  Ma- 
chine Design,  Engineering  Electronics, 
Calculus,  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials, 
Gas  Turbine  Design,  Technical  Report 
Writing,  and  Geometric  and  Instrumental 
Optics. 

The  following  figures  cover  three 
years  of  operation  (September  1951  through 
June  1954): 


more 


College  courses  make  engineers 
valuable  on  the  job.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  very  availability  of  such  courses, 
giving  credits  toward  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees,  helps  keep  them  on  the  job 
longer.  The  Government  picks  up  the 
tuition  tab.  Cost  figures  are  cited;  the 
results  appraised. 


In  attendance 

Number  of  these  who  have 
now  left  the  Laboratories 

Breakdown  of  the  j}  people  who  left: 
Other  Government  agencies        18 

(similar  work) 
Private   Industry   (similar         18 

work) 
Reduction  in  Force  4 

Military  Service  5 

Other   (return   to   school,  8 

moved  out  of  state) 

Total  number  of  work- 
years  put  in  at  ERDL 
by  these  53  people 

Amount   of  training   in 
work-years  received  at 
Government       expense 
by  the  53  people 

Total   cost  of  the   pro- 
gram to  date 

Over-all  cost  per  individ- 
ual (470  people) 


470 
53 
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35 

$X3  ,  42.0 .  00 

$50.00 


These  figures  indicate  that  those  who 
left  our  employ  stayed  with  us  approxi- 
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mately  four  times  as  long  as  the  amount 
of  training  received.  At  $50  per  individual, 
the  program  provides  quality  and  quantity 
training  at  low  cost. 

Government  service  can  be  considered 
a  multi-plant  organization  like  many 
large  industrial  firms.  So,  18  of  the  53 
people  who  left  this  particular  organiza- 
tion but  who  are  now  in  other  government 
agencies  doing  similar  work,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  still  with  the  "firm".  The  total 
organization  has  derived,  and  is  deriving, 
the  benefits  of  the  training. 

Students'  Opinions  of  Program 

In  order  to  evaluate  what  the  Govern- 
ment got  for  its  money,  a  random  sample 
of  employee-students  were  asked,  "What 
tangible  or  intangible  benefits,  if  any,  has 
the  Government  received  from  your  at- 
tendance in  courses  at  the  Fort  Belvoir 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  University?"  Here 
are  some  of  the  replies : 

"Enables  the  individual  to  analyze, 
evaluate  and  expound  fragmentary  re- 
ports from  various  sources  on  a  particular 
item.  The  reports  are  often  conflicting, 
exaggerated  and  replete  with  errors." 

"Enables  an  individual  to  'go  it'  by 
himself.  Courses  sharpen  the  intellect,  keep 
one  from  stagnating." 

"Enables  you  to  intellectually  probe 
and  not  fly  off  on  tangents.  Reading  cata- 
logues won't  help,  studying  text  books 
might,  taking  courses  will." 

"In  general,  many  questions  and  prob- 
lems come  up  during  the  course  of  a  day 
which  have  been  answered  as  a  result  of 
the  knowledge  received  from  the  course. 
The  courses  not  only  helped  me  to  do  a 
better  job,  they  also  save  the  time  of  other 
engineers  who  might  otherwise  be  plagued 
with  routine  technical  questions." 

A  modification  of  the  question  was 
answered  by  a  group  of  supervisors.  Here 
is  what  they  said: 

"Members  of  the  staff  have  broadened 


their  technical  knowledge  along  with  the 
scientific  lines  associated  with  their  partic- 
ular field,  as  well  as  related  fields.  This  has 
measurably  increased  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  subordinates  and  resulted  in  a 
more  dependent  and  confident  association 
in  the  entire  engineering  force.  ..." 

"The  courses  have  helped  to  broaden 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  general 
engineering  principles  and  thus  enable 
supervisors  to  increase  the  technical  re- 
sponsibilities of  individual  assignments." 

"The  availability  of  university  courses 
which  serve  to  expand  the  professional 
stature  of  employees  breeds  a  general  feeling 
of  contentment  and  personal  satisfaction 
which  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing 
turnover  in  professional  employees." 

Although  such  values  cannot  be  trans- 
lated directly  into  dollars  and  cents,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Government  has  received 
dividends  far  in  excess  of  the  $50.00  in- 
vested per  individual.  Besides  benefits  to 
the  Government,  as  expressed  in  these 
comments,  individuals  have  enhanced  their 
self-development.  All  levels  of  supervision 
are  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  program. 

Program  to  be  Expanded 

Higher  echelons  of  authority  are  in 
full  agreement.  Approval  was  received  to 
renew  the  contract  with  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. Further,  approval  was  given  to  ex- 
pand the  program  and  to  include  manage- 
ment or  administrative  courses. 

Other  Government  installations  handle 
contract  training  in  other  ways,  such  as 
giving  time  off  for  attendance,  with  the 
employee  paying  part  of  the  cost.  We 
believe  our  method  to  be  more  economical 
and  beneficial. 

Our  experience  with  contract  training 
proves  that  it  also  tends  to  reduce  person- 
nel, recruitment  and  turnover  problems. 
Of  course  the  major  benefit  is  that  it  pro- 
motes more  efficient  and  expeditious  opera- 
tions in  the  Laboratories. 


Just  Looking,  Thank  You 

TIPS  ON  RECRUITING  COLLEGE  SENIORS 


FROM  J.  Lloyd  Stone,  Director  of  Student 
Placement  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  come  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  employers  who  look  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  to  fill  part  of  their 
manpower  needs.  Too  many  personnel 
offices,  he  says,  give  the  college  placement 
people  too  little  notice  of  their  intentions 
and  their  requirements,  and  as  a  result  "miss 
the  boat".  Mr.  Stone  lists  a  few  "funda- 
mental points"  as  follows: 

I.  A  representative  of  a  company  visiting 
a  college  or  university  should  send  all  pertinent 
facts  concerning  the  interview  several  weeks 
before  his  arrival  on  the  campus. 

z.  The  interview  date  should  be  established 
early  in  the  fall. 

3.  The  personnel  representative  should 
outline,  in  detail,  the  qualifications  of  the 
students  he  desires  to  interview. 

4.  Brochures  and  pamphlets  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  company  should  be  made  available 


to  the  students  prior  to  the  interview  date. 

5.  Application  blanks  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  placement  office  prior  to  the  interview. 
The  students  should  be  instructed  to  complete 
the  blanks  and  have  them  ready  to  submit  at 
the  time  of  the  interview. 

Other  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Stone: 
(a)  Visit  several  institutions  in  the  same 
area  while  you're  there,  (b)  Be  ready  with 
answers  for  the  students'  many  questions 
about  the  jobs  you  have  to  fill^ — the  loca- 
tion, the  time,  the  pay,  the  character  of 
your  training  program,  if  any.  The  students 
will  judge  your  company  by  the  impression 
you  make,  (c)  Inform  the  student  placement 
officer  about  your  results  and  decisions  as 
soon  as  possible,  (d)  When  you  return  to 
the  same  campus  a  year  later,  be  armed  with 
information  about  the  students  you  em- 
ployed previously  and  their  progress  with 
the  company. 


CLIMATE  FOR  GOOD  RELATIONSHIPS 


THE  following  are  excerpts  from  a  talk 
made  by  Walter  F.  Roberts,  personnel 
director  of  The  Lincoln  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
before  the  Executives'  Conference  of  the 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation at  Belleair,  Florida,  last  April. 

In  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  talk,  Mr. 
Roberts  added  some  news  about  the  Person- 
nel Association  of  Lincoln.  He  says  it  is 
developing  very  successfully,  is  now  in  its 
third  year,  and  has  more  than  fifty  com- 
panies enrolled.  The  association  has 
monthly  luncheon  meetings  attended,  on 
the  average,  by  about  forty  people,  who 
have  heard  some  interesting  programs.  He 
himself,  he  says,  "always  enjoys  the 
Personnel  Journal,  particularly  the  articles 
that  are  directed  toward  the  responsibilities 


of  the  personnel  office".  Mr.  Roberts  titled 
his  talk,  "Management  and  Its  Relation- 
ship to  Employees". 

:^  *  * 

All  our  lives  we  are  concerned  with  rela- 
tionships. Our  earliest  recollections  are  of 
family  relationships.  As  we  grow  older,  we  enter 
into  school  and  church  relationships  and  soon 
find  ourselves  involved  in  community  relation- 
ships. With  our  modern  communication  and 
transportation  facilities,  we  quickly  become 
aware  of  ever  expanding  relationships  which 
may  be  even  national  or  world-wide  in  their 
scope.  The  measure  of  our  success,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  our  ability  to  adjust  our  relation- 
ships. Poor  adjustments  in  relationships  lead 
to  all  kinds  of  serious  complications. 

I  wish  I  could  present  a  simple  formula  easy 
to  administer  that  would  solve  all  our  relation- 
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ship  problems  and  achieve  the  most  efficient  use 
of  manpower.  I  can  only  hope  to  point  out  a  few 
things  that  may  be  helpful,  most  of  which  I 
am  sure  you  already  know.  There  is  one  thing 
reasonably  certain  and  that  is  that  best  results 
cannot  be  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  a  per- 
sonnel director  or  a  personnel  department  alone. 
It  is  a  problem  for  everyone  in  the  management 
team  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Perhaps  the  first  requisite  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  proper  relationships  is  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  organization  climate  or  atmosphere. 
Manpower  stability  cannot  thrive  in  a  climate 
of  instability.  The  development  and  regulation 
of  organization  climate  must  originate  and  be 
under  the  control  of  management  people.  It 
must  be  so  directed  as  to  permeate  the  entire 
organization.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  job  that 
would  be  more  difficult  than  trying  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  employee  relations  program  without 
the  co-operation  of  management. 

The  Importance  of  Attitudes 

We  all  understand  the  importance  of  at- 
tidues.  Statistics  show  that  half  a  million  work- 
ers are  fired  each  year  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  that  the  greatest  percentage  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  poor  attitudes.  Only  a  small 
percentage  are  discharged  because  of  lack  of 
ability,  skill  or  knowledge. 

If  attitudes  are  important  in  the  work  force, 
they  arc  even  more  important  in  the  management 
group.  It  would  be  futile  to  spend  time  and 
money  trying  to  influence  attitudes  of  the  work 
force  if  attitudes  of  management  people  were 
undesirable.  It  would  be  futile  to  plant  seeds  of 
fellowship,  teamwork,  co-operation,  participa- 
tion or  recognition  in  an  unprepared  manage- 
ment seed  bed  or  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
management  climate. 

It  would  seem  that  seed  bed  preparation  as 
it  relates  to  supervisory  personnel  is  a  matter  of 
first  importance  in  management  and  its  relation- 
ship to  employees.  Supervisory  people  may  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service  or  their 
technical  knowledge,  without  due  consideration 
for  their  personality  traits  or  their  ability  to 
handle  people.  We  would  not  put  an  individual 
in  charge  of  expensive  equipment  without  being 
fully  convinced  that  he  had  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  aptitude  to  handle  it.  But 


the  most  complicated  and  most  expensive  equip- 
ment used  in  our  business  is  the  human 
mechanism. 

Managers  Study  Human  Relations 

In  our  company  we  have  been  conducting  a 
training  program  for  management  people  on 
human  relations.  Twelve  supervisors  are  enrolled 
in  each  class.  One  of  our  own  employees  who 
has  previously  taken  the  course  serves  as  discus- 
sion leader.  Since  starting  this  course  in  Septem- 
ber 1953,  we  have  had  nine  groups  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  103.  We  hope  to  eventually  reach 
all  management  people  who  are  concerned  with 
employment  or  supervision  of  other  people. 

The  course  has  eight  lessons,  each  requir- 
ing a  full  day's  time.  Discussions  are  encouraged 
and  usually  encompass  every  conceivable  per- 
sonnel problem  in  the  telephone  business.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  lessons  includes:  Cause- 
Result  Approach  to'  Behavior,  Individual 
Differences,  Motivation,  Frustration,  Attitudes, 
Interviewing,  Group  Relationships,  and 
Leadership. 

Recently  we  prepared  a  standard  induction 
program  and  procedure  for  the  use  of  supervisors 
in  all  departments.  A  committee  consisting  of 
four  experienced  employees,  one  from  each  de- 
partment, prepared  the  program.  This  committee 
spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  research  and  in  per- 
fecting the  program.  The  following  goals  were 
indicated  for  proper  induction : 

1.  Give  the  employee  confidence  in  himself 

and  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
z.  Instill  in  him  confidence  in  his  department 

and  his  company. 

3.  Give  him  complete  information  about  the 
company,  its  employee  relations,  policies, 
and  procedures. 

4.  Acquaint  the  employee  properly  with 
customs,  routines,  privileges  and  facilities 
in  his  new  location  and  introduce  him  to 
fellow  workers  and  to  other  supervisors 
with  whom  he  may  have  contact  in  his 
work. 

5.  Give  the  employee  a  proper  understanding 
of  his  job. 

6.  Arouse  his  interest  in  the  company  and 
create  pride  in  being  associated  with  it. 

I  am  sure  wc  will  all  agree  that  an  induction 
program  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  the 
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beginning  and  must  be  supplemented  by  a  gen- 
eral over-all  personnel  program  designed  to 
contribute  to  satisfactory  management-employee 
relations.  Management  must  ever  strive  to 
provide  an  organization  climate  that  will  inspire 
teamwork  and  co-operation. 

Co-operation  cannot  be  demanded  and 
cannot  be  purchased.  It  must  be  developed,  like 
friendship.  Dr.  Harrower,  a  prominent  psycholo- 
gist, recently  said  that  she  has  found  some 
supervisors  who  apply  the  psychologist's  princi- 
ples and  methods  without  knowing  it,  and 
seem  to  work  miracles  by  establishing  a  friendly 
atmosphere  in  their  departments,  an  atmosphere 
of  acceptance,  warmth  and  affection.  It  is  this 
type  of  atmosphere  that  we  strive  to  make 
company-wide  and  which  I  have  been  calling 
the  organization  climate. 

A  good  way  to  build  and  maintain  this 
climate  is  to  provide  a  personnel  program  dedi- 
cated to  the  whole  man — his  head,  his  hands, 
his  heart,  and  his  health.  We  might  call  this 
the  4H  program  for  a  healthy  climate.  The  old 
"hired  hand"  method  was  to  rely  upon  financial 
incentives  depending  upon  the  pay  check  alone 
to  obtain  good  job  performance.  Financial 
security  is  still  important  but  personal  and  emo- 
tional security  are  also  necessary. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  numerous  per- 
sonnel activities  which  contribute  to  good 
relationships.  They  could  be  roughly  classified 
as  sports,  social,  and  health  activities,  and  what 
we  might  call  personal  service.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  these  activities  vary  with  companies 
and  conditions.  In  our  case  they  include: 
I.  Company  sponsored  basketball,  bowling, 

golf,  Softball  and  girls'  volleyball. 
i.  Club    rooms    with    pool    and    ping-pong 

tables,     shuffleboard,     card     tables     and 

magazines. 

3.  Annual  picnic,  Christmas  parties,  and 
Christmas  chorus. 

4.  Employees'  hospitalization  plan,  group  life 
insurance  and  antiinfluenza  vaccination. 

5.  Service  emblems  at  five  year  intervals,  re- 
tirement pensions,  and  disability  and 
death  benefits. 

6.  Employees'    suggestion    awards    and    em- 
ployees' co-operative  credit  association. 
All  of  these  employee  activities,  designed 

to  promote  and  maintain  a  healthy  relationship 
climate,  require  active  management  participa- 
tion and  sympathetic  understanding.  They  are 
helpful  only  as  a  supplement  to  good  day  to  day 
on  the  job  relationships  supplied  by  management 
personnel  at  all  levels. 


DON'T  GIVE  THE  WORKER  ALL  HE  WANTS 


"There  is  good  psychological  reason 
for  keeping  the  worker  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied and  just  a  little  bit  insecure,"  says  P. 
L.  Mellcnbruch  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington.  Mr.  Mellcnbruch  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  "Which  Comes 
First;  Job  or  Man?"  in  our  March  issue. 
He  continues: 

"We  usually  do  only  what  we  feel  we 
must  do  in  order  to  satisfy  some  need. 
Without  such  a  felt  need  we  tend  to  do 
nothing.  ...  If  workers  were  given  as- 
surance that  they  would  always  have  a 
pay  check  and  could  count  on  it  without 
question,  most  persons  would  let  down  on 
the  job,  usually  to  a  point  where  they 
would  be  worth  little  to  the  company.  .  .  . 


"Any  need  gives  rise  to  increased 
activity.  .  .  .  When  the  need  is  satisfied, 
activity  ceases.  So,  if  you  want  workers  to 
slow  down  or  stop  working,  satisfy  all  of 
their  needs. 

"The  alternative,  however,  is  not  the 
answer  either.  If  we  fail  to  satisfy  workers' 
needs  rather  generally,  we  are  more  than 
likely  to  create  reactions  which  arc  equally 
undesirable.  Unsatisfied  needs  result  in 
such  reactions  as  resentment,  frustration, 
unrest  and  suspicion.  Our  problem  there- 
fore is  to  find  what  needs  should  be  satis- 
fied, as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  we  will 
attempt  to  satisfy  them.  .  .  . 

"Our  incentives  and  rewards  must 
then  be  tailored  to  satisfy  those  needs.  We 
should    realize    that    for    the    most    part 
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personal  and  social  needs  are  more  pressing 
and  more  durable  than  are  physical  needs. 
Granted  that  pay  is  rather  adequate  and 
fair,  it  is  much  more  important  to  a  worker 
that  his  need  for  recognition  be  satisfied 
than  that  he  get  five  cents  more  per  hour. 
■"He  needs  to  receive  from  his  boss 
and  from  other  workers  the  assurance 
every  day  that  he  is  respected  and  ap- 
preciated as  a  person,  as  a  member  of  the 
working  group,  and  that  he  is  understood. 
He  needs  to  know  that  he,  with  other 
workers,  is  being  treated  fairly  according 
to    established    and    known    rules    rather 


than  judged  according  to  the  day-to-day 
whims  of  his  supervisor. 

"A  degree  of  uncertainty  can  be  main- 
tained by  requiring  of  the  worker  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  a  solid  day's 
output  for  obtaining  the  personal  recogni- 
tion, and  acceptance,  and  other  rewards 
which  he  so  much  desires.  To  provide  just 
the  proper  balance  between  security  and 
insecurity,  between  acceptance  and  rejec- 
tion, and  between  reward  and  punishment, 
is  the  real  test  of  good  personnel  adminis- 
tration. This  is  a  matter  which  requires 
our  best  efforts  and  our  greatest  skills." 


HELPING  NEW  EMPLOYEES  GET  ORIENTED 


From  Erwin  Schoenfeld,  personnel 
assistant  with  United  Merchants  and  Man- 
ufacturers, Inc.,  New  York  City,  come 
some  observations  about  getting  off  on  the 
right  foot  with  new  employees.  His  article 
"Client-Centered  Therapy"  appeared  in  our 
April  1954  issue.  Says  Mr.  Schoenfeld: 

"The  initial  orientation  for  newly 
hired  employees  can  serve  three  purposes: 
(i)  acquaint  new  people  with  the  com- 
pany— its  history,  products,  goals  and 
policies;  (2.)  stimulate  interest  and  loyalty 
toward  the  company;  and  (3)  inform  new- 
employees  about  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, benefits  and  rules.  .  .  . 

"The  newcomer  may  have  very  little 
knowledge  about  his  new  employer.  Per- 
haps he  is  filled  with  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties and  feels  a  little  lost  in  the  organi- 
zation. The  orientation  serves  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  employment  and  placement 
on  the  job.  Topics  that  can  be  included  in 
his  orientation  might  be:  (i)  history  of 
the  company,  (i)  its  products  or  services, 
(3)  organizational  structure,  (4)  location 
of  operations,  (5)  production  processes, 
(6)  company  policies  and  goals. 

"The  orientation  is  intended  to  wel- 
come the  new  employee  and  make  him  feel 
at  home.  He  should  be  'sold'  on  the  com- 


pany from  the  very  beginning.  The  orienta- 
tion held  on  his  very  first  day  can  play  a 
major  role  toward  achieving  this  goal.  A 
new  employee  who  identifies  his  interests 
with  those  of  the  company  can  be  expected 
to  be  more  receptive  toward  training,  and 
less  likely  to  contribute  to  labor  turnover, 
absenteeism  and  lateness. 

"Orientation  offers  a  good  opportunity 
to  discuss  such  things  as  working  hours, 
pay  days,  holidays,  vacations,  sickness 
allowances,  health  and  medical  programs, 
recreational  activities,  house  organs,  loca- 
tion of  cafeteria,  lockers,  restrooms  and 
first  aid  stations,  as  well  as  various  rules 
and  regulations.  In  a  large  organization, 
the  orientation  is  a  way  to  present  this 
to  a  number  of  people  at  one  time. 

"Orientation  should  be  well  planned, 
in  advance.  If  possible,  it  should  be  held  in 
a  conference  or  showTOom  and  conducted 
by  a  person  high  in  the  organization.  It 
should  be  flexible,  depending  upon  the 
composition  of  the  group,  and  the  level  of 
presentation  should  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. Successful  training  methods,  such  as 
motion  pictures  and  other  audiovisual  aids, 
should  be  used  wherever  possible.  Em- 
ployee handbooks  or  other  types  of  printed 
material  can  be  distributed." 


BOOKS 


Personnel  Policy  in  a  Public  Agency — 
The  TV  A  Experience.  By  Harry  L.  Case. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  176 
pages.  $6.50 

Personnel  people  who  are  in  govern- 
mental agencies  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  this  account  of  the  inception, 
practice  and  development  of  personnel 
policies  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
during  the  xi  years  since  Congress  created 
it. 

Congress  in  the  TVA  Act  of  1933  gave 
this  agency  "some  of  the  same  kind  of 
managerial  responsibility  and  authority 
which  private  companies  and  corporations 
take  for  granted  in  carrying  on  their 
businesses",  specifically  stating  that  the 
board  should  operate  "without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  Civil  Service  laws  ap- 
plicable to  employees  and  officers  of  the 
United  States".  It  was  further  directed 
that  "no  political  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration", 
but  that  all  "apointments  and  promotions 
shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency.  ..."  Despite  such 
obvious  differences  between  TVA  and  some 
other  public  agencies,  people  in  other 
governmental  units  will  find  in  this  book 
much  that  is  applicable  to  their  situations. 

What  a  reader  expects  or  hopes  to 
find  in  a  book  greatly  influences  his  judg- 
ment of  it.  A  friend  who  read  the  book 
thought  it  "mostly  propaganda".  Except 
possibly  for  the  foreword  by  Gordon  R. 
Clapp,  former  chairman  of  the  TVA  board, 
I  found  little  or  no  propaganda  in  it,  but 
was  much  interested  in  the  facts  presented 
about  TVA's  size  and  the  scope  of  its 
operations. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  person- 
nel  function   in  TVA   surprised   me.   The 


personnel  staff  consisted  of  32.6  people  in 
1943,  and  has  averaged  about  loo.  In  1953 
the  ratio  of  personnel  people  to  employees 
was  I  to  141.  Central  personnel  adminis- 
tration cost  $1,143,791  that  year;  $51  per 
employee. 

There  are  chapters  on  Merit  and  Effi- 
ciency: Recruitment,  Selection,  Training, 
and  Retention  of  Personnel;  The  Super- 
visory Staff;  Employee  Relations;  Com- 
pensation and  Other  Benefits;  The  Per- 
sonnel Staff;  TVA  and  Civil  Service.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  that  the  book  con- 
tains more  about  the  "why"  of  TVA 
personnel  policy  than  about  the  "what" 
or  "how";  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  per- 
sonnel men  in  business  will  find  the  book 
rewarding.  The  author  has  been  in  TVA's 
personnel  division  for  17  years  and  has 
been  director  of  personnel  since  1946. 

H.  M.  T. 

Labor  Disputes  and  Their  Settlement. 
By  Kurt  Braun.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
Baltimore,  1955.  343  pages.  $6.00 

From  the  title  you  might  expect  this 
book  to  tell  about  some  labor  disputes 
that  have  arisen  and  how  they  were 
settled.  It  doesn't  do  that,  but  rather  dis- 
cusses in  general  the  various  measures 
which  are  aimed  to  keep  disputes  from 
arising  and  to  settle  them  before  or  after 
they  have  come  to  a  head. 

Says  the  author  in  his  preface:  "It 
has  been  attempted  to  survey  extensively 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each  settlement 
method  under  various  circumstances  and  to 
indicate,  where  possible,  prevailing  opin- 
ion regarding  its  advantages  and  short- 
comings". In  other  words,  this  is  not  a 
case  book,  or  a  how-to-do-it  book  for  the 
industrial  relations  man,   but  a  book  to 
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give  him  background  information  and  help 
guide  his  thinking  towards  satisfactory- 
solutions  of  his  particular  problems. 

Part  I,  discussing  changes  in  industrial 
relations,  and  basic  features  of  modern 
industrial  relations,  is  especially  inter- 
esting. So  also  is  the  section  telling  about 
the  Labor-Management-Citizens'  Commit- 
tee of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  similar  municipal 
and  state  organizations  which  are  set  up 
to  prevent  or  minimize  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  Among  other  activities,  the 
Toledo  group  helped  prepare  a  high  school 
course  in  industrial  relations,  and  or- 
ganized labor-management  forums  for  the 
discussion  of  ways  to  settle  grievances, 
establish  incentive  systems,  increase  pro- 
duction efficiency  and  so  on. 

The  book  is  based  on  the  author's 
thirty-some  years  of  "practical  and  theo- 
retical experience  gained  as  an  industrial 
conciliator,  arbitrator,  judge,  attorney, 
author  and  university  teacher".  It  is  an 
enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  his  book 
"Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes"  which 
was  brought  out  in  1944. 

H.  M.  T. 

How  TO  Make  Your  Living  in  Four 
Hours  a  Day — without  feeling  guilty  about  it. 
By  William  J.  Reilly.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  1955.  118  pages.  $1.50. 

What  a  title!  I  could  hardly  wait 
xmtil  I  got  home  (not  wanting  to  be  caught 
reading  such  a  book  during  working  hours) 
to  find  the  secret.  And,  I  must  say,  the 
author's  arguments  sound  very  convincing, 
as  applied  to  people  (i)  whose  work  is 
largely  creative,  (x)  who  run  their  own 
businesses  and  have  reliable  aides,  and  (3) 
to  executives  who  are  expected  to  delegate 
and  can  do  it  well. 

It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Reilly  says,  that 
many  people  merely  look  busy  and  "put 
in  the  time"  on  the  job  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day;  they  could  do  all  they  ac- 
tually have  to  do  in  four  or  five  hours. 


That  is,  they  could  if  they  followed  the 
doctor's  whole  prescription  in  chapters  4 
and  5.  The  first  is  headed  How  to  Become 
More  Creative,  and  the  latter  How  to  Sell 
Your  Ideas  to  Others. 

It  isn't  the  author's  idea  to  persuade 
anybody  to  do  just  enough  to  get  by.  He 
does  suggest  that  a  few  who  have  already 
made  their  pile  are  foolish  to  overwork 
for  more  imneeded  dollars.  But  his  main 
contention  is  that  many  people  could 
actually  do  more  and  better  work  on  a 
4-hour  than  on  a  7  or  8-hour  office  schedule, 
giving  their  employers  more  for  their 
money  and  at  the  same  time  getting  more 
out  of  life  for  themselves. 

Those  he's  talking  about  are  paid 
mostly  to  use  their  heads.  And  your  head 
works  just  as  well  or  better  when  you're 
in  swimming,  or  on  a  golf  course,  or  put- 
tering around  at  home,  as  when  you're 
at  your  desk.  So  there's  "the  catch",  if 
any;  though  you  put  in  only  4  hours  a  day 
on  the  job,  you  continue  to  sell  your  boss 
the  whole  24.  The  book  tells  about  a  con- 
troller who,  step  by  step,  got  himself  onto 
a  4-hour  schedule  with  the  boss's  blessing. 
Said  the  controller:  "I'm  getting  more 
good  ideas  and  effecting  more  money- 
saving  improvements  in  our  operations 
than  I  ever  did  before.  They  must  like  it, 
because  they  just  made  me  a  vice  president 
of  the  company." 

The  author,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
Career  Consultant  and  Founder-Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Straight  Think- 
ing, says  that  he  himself  once  managed  the 
personnel  department  of  a  large  corporation 
in  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  If  he  did  it, 
maybe  you  can  too ! 

H.  M.  T. 

Adventures  in  Politics.  By  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  Oxford  University  Press,  1954. 
xio  pages. 

This  book  tells  how  to  get  and  fill  a 
job  in  politics.  It  is  therefore  a  personnel 
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man's  nightmare,  challenge  and  consola- 
tion. The  book  consists  of  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  running  for  state  offices,  with  a 
question  and  answer  section  on  why  and 
how.  There  are  thousands  of  elective  offices 
in  every  state  government.  How  are  they 
filled?  By  whom?  What  is  the  personnel 
procedure? 

Supposing  you  were  personnel  officer 
for  a  big  firm  and  you  had  jobs  open  for  a 
$10,000  executive,  a  company  lawyer,  an 
important  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  surveyor. 
These  are  some  of  the  county  jobs  actually 
to  be  filled  in  most  states  in  November  1955 
by  popular  election.  In  order  to  fill  these 
jobs  you  have  to  forget  everything  you  ever 
learned  about  good  personnel  practice.  You 
can't  use  interviews,  recommendations,  ads 
in  the  papers  and  magazines. 

First  you  have  to  call  a  committee 
meeting  of  people  who  don't  even  know 
what  the  jobs  are,  and  hardly  know  what 
the  "company"  is.  They  suggest  names. 
Then  you  go  to  these  people,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  qualified  for  the  job,  and  ask 
them,  not  to  join  your  company,  but  to 
"run"  for  the  job.  This  means  that  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  insult  and  slander,  and 
run  themselves  ragged  making  speeches  and 
public  appearances  for  a  period  of  several 
months. 

Then  you  tell  them  that,  instead  of 
offering  them  an  adequate  salary,  you  ask 
them  to  pay  anywhere  from  $100  to  $1,000 
in  order  to  try  to  get  the  job,  and  that  if 
they  succeed  in  getting  the  job,  you  expect 
them  to  kick  in  a  percentage,  perhaps  the 
total,  of  their  first  year's  salary. 

A  personnel  man's  nightmare.  It's  a 
consolation,  too,  that  most  personnel  men 
don't  have  to  cope  with  these  problems 
directly.  Indirectly,  however,  all  citizens 
must  cope  with  them.  And  the  book  makes 
good  reading  for  industrial  relations  experts 
who  often  exhort  employees  to  get  out  and 
vote.  Maybe  some  day  some  personnel  man 
will  be  able  to  improve  methods  of  filling 
elective  government  jobs. 


The 

BIG 

BUSINESS 

EXECUTIVE 

The  Forces  That  Made  Him 
1900-1950 

By  MABEL  NEWCOMER 

Who  is,  who  can  be,  and  who  should  be 
the  big  business  executive  today?  To 
find  the  answers  the  author  has  carefully 
examined  the  backgrounds  of  our  chief 
executives — presidents  and  chairmen  of 
boards — and  has  put  side  by  side  the 
management  and  biographical  data 
about  the  present  generation  of  "career 
men"  or  professionals  with  those  of  the 
"corporate  speculators  or  plungers"  of 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  before, 
contrasting  their  experience  and  the 
apparent  reasons  for  their  appointments 
to  top  positions. 

Miss  Newcomer  also  reports  on  the 
family  background,  education,  political 
and  religious  afiihations  of  our  chief 
executives.  In  summary  she  presents  a 
portrait  of  the  model  businessman  to- 
day. This  book  is  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating enquiries  ever  made  into  the  hu- 
man component  of  big  business.    $4.00 
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Meantime,  Neuberger's  book  gives  a 
vcty  readable  description  of  the  problem, 
and  some  constructive  suggestions  for  a 
starter.  The  author  should  know  all  about 


it;  though  a  ^^Titer  by  profession,  he  served 
in  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  and  was 
recently  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


The  Evaluation  of  a  Color-Naming  Test 
FOR  Color  Blindness.  By  Jack  J.  Mayer  and 
Michael  A.  Zaccaria,  Trinity  University, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  June  1955, 
160-163. 

If  color  competence  is  important  in 
selecting  workers  for  your  company,  this  is 
an  article  that  you  will  wish  to  consult. 
Four  different  color  vision  tests  are  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

The  main  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
evaluate  the  Eastman  Color  Temperature 
Meter  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Farns- 
worth,  the  American  Optical,  and  the  Free- 
man tests.  The  tests  were  used  first  with  15 
students  and  faculty  at  Trinity  University. 
Then  a  larger  sample  of  100  subjects  was 
secured  at  the  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in 
San  Antonio.  About  half  of  these  subjects 
volunteered  as  normals  and  half  as  color 
blinds. 

The  Eastman  test  which  is  a  color 
naming  test  correlated  as  highly  with  the 
two  polychromatic  tests  as  the  latter  cor- 
related with  each  other.  The  correlations 
with  the  Famsworth  test  were  somewhat 
lower,  which  indicated  that  it  is  presumably 
measuring  factors  not  included  in  the  other 
tests. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  Eastman 
Color  Temperature  Meter  has  practical 
value  as  a  color-blindness  test.  The  fact  that 
it  requires  a  minimum  of  testing  time  is  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages.  Although  color 


naming  has  sometimes  been  ridiculed  as  a 
means  of  measuring  color  competence,  there 
seems  to  be  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  two. 

Development  of  General  Working  Popu- 
lation Norms  for  the  USES  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery.  By  Albert  Mapou, 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  i,  April, 
1955,  i3c^i33. 

The  initial  general  working  popula- 
tion norms  for  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  (GATB)  were  based  on  a  sample 
composed  of  the  first  519  workers  tested 
with  this  battery.  Since  it  w^as  thought 
that  this  sample  probably  was  not  truly 
representative,  the  present  study  was  made 
to  provide  norms  on  a  larger  and  more 
representative  sample. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  factors 
involved  in  selecting  this  larger  sample  of 
workers  is  very  interesting.  The  base 
population  was  limited  to  employed  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  iS  and  54.  Farm 
workers,  proprietors,  managers,  and  service 
workers  were  eliminated,  because  tests  arc 
not  generally  used  in  these  occupational 
areas,  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  data  for  these  occupations. 

4,000  cases  were  selected  for  the  stand- 
ard sample.  The  mean  age  of  the  sample  was 
30.4  years  with  a  standard  deviation  of  9.9, 
and  the  mean  education  was  ii.o  years  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  1.6.  Within  each 
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selected  major  occupational  group  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assure  representation  of 
specific  occupations.  Approximately  half 
of  the  cases  were  men  and  half  women. 
Geographically  all  parts  of  the  country  arc 
represented  in  the  standard  sample. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
each  of  the  15  GATE  tests  were  calculated 
for  the  sample  of  4,000  and  these  were 
compared  with  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  obtained  for  the  original  sample 
of  519.  Although  statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  between  these  two 
norms  groups,  none  of  the  obtained  dif- 
ferences was  very  great  in  magnitude. 

As  more  data  become  available,  the 
GATE  standard  sample  should  be  expanded 
still  further  to  achieve  better  representation 
of  the  general  working  population. 

The  Effect  of  Grouping  Scale  Items  in 
Union- Attitude  Measurement.  By  Wayne 
K.  Kirchner  and  Walter  H.  Uphoff,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  June  1955, 
181-183. 

This  study  was  set  up  to  study  the 
effect  or  non-effect  of  grouping  items  in 
logical  categories  on  an  attitude  ques- 
tionnaire. There  arc  obvious  advantages  in 
scoring  when  the  items  are  grouped.  How- 
ever, if  the  respondents  will  give  different 
answers  under  these  conditions,  it  might  be 
worth  the  extra  work  to  scatter  the  items 
at  random  through  the  scale. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  the  study 
contained  77  items  and  was  designed  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  the  union.  Half 
of  the  subjects  took  the  questionnaire  with 
the  items  distributed  at  random,  and  the 
other  half  had  another  form  with  the  same 
items  grouped  under  six  categories.  The 
categories  were  not  labeled  but  they  dealt 
with  attitudes  toward  such  factors  as 
Unionism  in  General,  the  Local  Union,  the 
Local  Officers,  and  Local  Policies  and 
Practices. 

The  questionnaires  were  filled  out  by 


35  women  at  a  union  meeting  of  a  clothing- 
manufacturing  local.  Later  71  men  in  an 
industrial  local  returned  the  questionnaires 
by  mail.  Half  of  each  group  received  a 
questionnaire  with  im grouped  items.  The 
tables  presented  show  the  mean  differences 
on  the  subscales  for  each  group.  Only  one 
of  the  twelve  means  differences  between 
grouped  and  mixed  was  significant  at  the 
5%  level.  The  authors  conclude  that  no 
changes  in  results  from  grouping  the  atti- 
tude items  were  shown. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  pa^e  ijo^ 

interviewed  and  counseled.  The  unit  also  con- 
ducts operational  research  in  applied  psychol- 
ogy- 

Jack  H.  Epstein,  who  has  been  in  personnel 
administration  for  11  years,  has  been  at  Fort 
Bclvoir,  Virginia,  since  1951,  where  he  was 
recently  named  Chief,  Training  Branch,  Civilian 
Personnel  Office,  The  Engineer  Center.  Mr.  Ep- 
stein served  for  30  months  with  the  Army  in 
central  Africa.  In  his  present  job  he  has  put  on 
training  programs  to  develop  executives  and 
supervisors,  and  for  conference  leadership.  His 
B.A.  is  from  Brooklyn  College  and  his  M.A. 
from  Columbia:  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Catholic  University  branch  at  Bclvoir. 

/.  Lloyd  Stone  (page  142.),  Alumni  and 
Placement  Director  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  earned  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  there.  He  has 
been  variously  a  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
principal  of  high  schools,  university  teacher, 
administrator.  During  the  war  he  served  with 
Commander  Submarines  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  in  the  Atlantic;  is  now  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Stone  is  active 
in  community  affairs,  and  as  a  speaker  and 
writer. 

Walter  F.  Roberts  (page  142.)  has  been  Per- 
sonnel Director  of  The  Lincoln  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  since 
1952.  and  has  conducted  a  number  of  classes  in 
Human  Relations  in  Management  for  the  com- 
pany's supervisors.  He  helped  organize  the 
Lincoln  Personnel  Association;  was  president  in 
1954.   He  is  a  University  of  Nebraska  man — 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  has  issued  a  public  relations 
manual  called  "Let  Our  Light  Shine".  The 
manual  was  prepared  by  the  public  rela- 
tions committee  for  the  use  of  ASTD's 
forty-five  chapters.  Each  chapter,  ASTD 
officers,  and  public  relations  committee 
representatives  will  receive  a  copy  for  their 
guidance  in  developing  and  expanding  the 
local  and  national  program.  The  booklet 
outlines  the  responsibility  of  chapter  public 
relations  committee  members  and  recom- 
mends procedures  for  cooperation  between 
ASTD  and  its  chapters.  Also  given  are  do's 
and  don'ts  for  better  press  releases;  a  follow- 
up  chart;  selected  references  and  a  list  of 
ASTD's  public  relations  tools. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  has  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  William  E.  McCauley, 
chairman  of  the  publication  staff  for  the 
NYPMA  Bulletin  commented  on  the  oc- 
casion: ".  .  .an  anniversary  should  be  the 
time  for  some  quiet  reflection,  for  reviewing 
the  first  twenty-five  years  and  deciding  how 
the  next  twenty-five  should  go,  for  honestly 
answering  the  question,  have  we  done 
anything?"  He  pointed  out  that  the  group 
had  grown  from  a  handful  of  employment 
managers  who  formed  an  association  in  1930 
to  a  total  of  480.  The  growth  was  achieved 
through  activity.  The  study  group  is  one 
of  the  most  worth-while  activities.  This 
spring  there  were  two  groups,  one  on 
practical  problems  in  management  com- 
pensation, and  the  other  in  methods  of 
developing  managers.  The  Award  Com- 
mittee has  honored  four  men  during  the 
history  of  the  Association:  Lawrence 
Appley,  American  Management  Associa- 
tion; Glenn  Gardiner,  Forstmann  Woolen 


Company;  Thomas  Spates,  General  Foods 
Corporation;  James  Tanham,  the  Texas 
Company.  The  Survey  Committee  has  also 
been  active  through  the  years,  making 
many  intensive  and  scholarly  studies.  A 
good  example  is  the  Personnil  Practices 
Survey  issued  in  1952..  The  Placement  Com- 
mittee tries  its  best  to  function  to  everyone's 
satisfaction,  but  there  are  usually  not 
enough  openings  available.  If  members 
were  more  conscientious  about  reporting 
jobs  this  difficulty  could  be  avoided.  As  a 
final  mark  of  achievement  Mr.  McCauley 
mentioned  that  the-  NYPMA  won  the 
Personnel  Journal's  contest  in  1949  for  the 
best  program  of  a  personnel  association. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  has  had 
a  demonstration  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company's  orientation  slides.  The  company 
uses  a  colored  slide-tape  recording  combina- 
tion to  introduce  new  employees  to  policies 
and  personalities.  Continental  Can  has 
been  increasingly  aware  that  people  arc 
more  important  than  machines,  and  that 
the  effort  to  get  and  to  keep  good  people 
is  more  valuable  to  a  company  than  the 
maintenance  of  machines.  The  slides,  per- 
sonalized by  the  use  of  "local"  talent, 
introduce  various  people  in  the  organiza- 
tion, tell  about  the  company  and  its 
products,  outline  the  training  the  new^ 
employee  can  expect,  and  include  informa- 
tion about  working  conditions,  union 
membership,  safety,  and  social  activities. 
Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  "quality  plus  service  makes  a  secure 
job". 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  con- 
siderable value  in  the  highly  personalized 
procedure  although  the  final  film  may  not 
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have  the  technical  perfection  obtained  by 
professionals.  The  slide-film  presentation  is 
given  to  all  new  employees  on  their  first 
day,  replacing  a  "telling"  orientation 
program.  With  the  new  method  everyone 
gets  the  same  picture  of  the  company  and 
the  employee  learns  what  he  needs  to  know. 
He  gets  a  clear  idea  of  the  company  he  has 
gone  to  work  for,  the  people  he  will  be 
working  with,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
business. 

"Mac"  McKeand,  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  committee,  has  reported  the  results 
of  a  meeting  held  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  which  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  facts  about  this  possible  source 
of  new  employees.  Some  of  the  points 
brought  out  were :  The  Bureau  is  interested 
in  finding  employment  for  a  number  of 
selected  Indians.  The  Indians  arc  good 
American  citizens,  and  a  subsistance  expense 
for  the  first  month  is  borne  by  the  Bureau. 
Most  employers  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  Indian  employees.  Absenteeism  records 
of  this  group  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  groups.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
had  trade  school  training  which  has  fitted 
them  for  industry. 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  brings  up  some  questions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  surveys.  Recently  an 
attempt  was  made  to  conduct  a  survey  on 
absenteeism.  A  questionnaire  went  to  138 
persons.  There  were  only  19  replies.  To 
avoid  such  failure  in  the  future  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,    Jr.,    president    ot    the    NPRA, 


suggested  that  members  be  alerted  about 
surveys  through  the  NPRA  newsletter; 
return  surveys  "today"  rather  than  putting 
them  off  until  "tomorrow;"  participate  in 
surveys  even  though  they  may  not  seem  of 
prime  importance  at  the  moment.  "They 
may  well  be  of  interest  and  value  to  others, 
said  Mr.  Wheeler,  "and  particularly  so  if 
the  subject  is  no  problem  to  you  since  you 
may  have  a  solution  to  it." 


The  Houston  Personnel  Association 
reports  the  following  activities  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1955:  Guest  speaker  at 
the  April  meeting  was  Dr.  William  A. 
Cantrell,  clinical  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Baylor  University  College  of 
Medicine.  His  subject  was  "Application  of 
Psychiatry  to  Personnel  Work."  A  question 
and  answer  period  followed  his  presenta- 
tion. 

The  regular  May  meeting  is  tra- 
ditionally a  plant  tour.  This  year's  tour 
was  of  the  steel  mill  of  the  Sheffield  Steel 
Corporation  located  off  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel.  V.  F.  Herbster  of  Sheffield's 
industrial  relations  staff  was  the  program 
chairman  for  the  night.  The  actual  making 
of  steel  was  observed  in  all  its  stages,  and  a 
question  period  was  held  in  one  of  the 
company's  training  rooms  after  the  mill 
tour. 

Edward  N.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Personnel 
Journal,  addressed  the  Jime  meeting.  His 
subject  was  "Executive  Job  Evaluation." 
The  question  and  answer  period  was  lively. 
A  full  schedule  of  programs  was  carried  on 
during  the  summer. 


People  in  Personnel 


Frederick  Harris  Harbison,  teacher,  arbi- 
trator and  consultant  in  industrial  relations, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity as  professor  of  economics  and 
director  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Section. 
A  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  since  1940,  Dr.  Harbison  has 


been  on  leave  making  comparative  studies 
of  management  and  labor  problems  abroad 
under  a  joint  project  sponsored  by  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  Chicago,  and  the  University  of 
California.  Besides  being  professor  of  indus- 
trial relations  at  Chicago,  he  has  directed 
the  Industrial  Relations  Center. 
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At  Princeton  he  will  succeed  J.  Douglas 
Brown,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  as  director  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  section.  Because  of 
the  pressure  of  his  duties  as  Dean,  Dr. 
Brown  is  relinquishing  his  responsibilities 
as  head  of  the  section,  which  he  has 
directed  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  will, 
however,  continue  his  association  with 
industrial  relations  studies  at  Princeton. 
The  Section  combines  the  functions  of  a 
special  library,  a  research  organization,  and 
an  adjunct  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
instruction.  It  inaugurated  a  program  of 
industrial  relations  conferences  and  seminars 
in  193 1. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Dr.  Harbison 
has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  and  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  He  has  been 
arbitrator  for  the  Chicago  Joint  Board  of 
the  Men's  Clothing  Industry,  acting  chair- 
man for  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  United  States  Steel  and  United 
Steelworkers,   CIO,   and   chairman   of  the 


UAW-CIO    International    Harvester  Joint 
Pension  Board. 

Dr.  Harbison  received  his  A.B.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Princeton.  During 
World  War  11  he  was  labor  consultant  to 
OPM  and  WPB,  and  Labor  Counselor  to  the 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 


Paul  W.  Kayser  was  recently  made  vice 
president-personnel  of  American  Airlines 
Inc.,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
C.  R.  Smith,  president.  Mr.  Kayser  has  been 
director  of  industrial  relations  for  P. 
Lorillard  Company  since  1953.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  engaged  in  personnel  ad- 
ministrative work  for  Industrial  Tape 
Company  (now  Permacel  Tape  Corporation) 
and  for  Walter  Kidde  and  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  Kayser  is  a  graduate  of  Wcsleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He 
lives  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Management  Association  and 
the  New  York  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


The  Good  Reading  Rack  Service 
has  announced  some  new  leaflets.  Among 
the  more  recent  publications  arc  Think 
Your  Way  to  the  Top,  based  on  articles  which 
appeared  in  Reader's  Digest.  The  Fabulous 
Future  is  a  look  ahead  to  the  wonderful 
things  that  are  in  store  for  us  in  the  next 
quarter  century.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  an 
article  in  Fortune  Magazine  by  Brig.  General 
David  SarnofF,  head  of  RCA.  Tips  for  the 
Home  Handyman  is  a  how-to-do-it  booklet 
containing  plans  and  suggestions,  with 
pictures,  on  how  to  remodel  an  attic,  make 
a  backyard  pool,  construct  an  attractive 
fence  and  build  a  patio  chair.  How  to  Look 
Your  Best  gives  hints  on  personal  hygiene, 
clothing,  and  good  grooming.  Good  Read- 
ing Rack  Service,  Inc.,  is  located  at  76 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Sometimes  Supervisors  or  Unions 
by-pass  Steps  in  the  Grievance  Machinery. 
In  the  long  run  this  works  to  everyone's 
disadvantage.  P.  Lorillard  Company,  con- 
cerned about  such  by-passing,  prepared  a 
grievance  booklet  to  help  correct  this 
situation.  The  booklet  was  published  with 
the  help  of  the  union,  and  given  to  super- 
visors and  employees  in  the  manufacturing 
operations.  It  has  proven  highly  effective 
in  discussions  with  individuals  and  groups, 
according  to  R.  B.  Wyland,  director  of 
Industrial  Relations.  He  says  that  in  an  era 
when  we  seem  compelled  to  grasp  for  new 
"gimmicks"  it  does  not  hurt  to  be  reminded 
that  occasionally  the  old  stand-bys  will  do 
a  job.  The  idea  of  an  employee  handbook  is 
not  new,  but  Your  Job  at  P.  Lorillard  Com- 
pany is  an  unusually  good  booklet,  and  has 
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been  used  well.  It  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.  The  material  is 
well  organized  and  the  presentation  is  clear. 
Included  are  descriptions  of  the  company's 
wage  policy,  and  grievance  procedure,  as 
well  as  information  about  benefits,  and  a 
brief  history  of  the  company. 


The  Group  Interview  is  suggested  as 
a  valuable  supplement  to  individual  inter- 
viewing, by  Margaret  Chandler  in  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Group  Interview.  The  article, 
reprinted  from  Human  Organization,  has  been 
published  as  reprint  no.  32.  by  the  Institute 
of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Dr.  Chandler,  who  is 
associate  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  Illinois, 
says  that  a  pilot  exploration  of  the  group 
interview  indicates  that  it  is  a  valuable 
source  of  certain  data,  such  as  those 
regarding  the  relationship  between  indi- 
vidual and  "group"  opinions.  It  is  best 
employed  in  cases  where  a  relationship  of 
long-time  trust  has  existed  between  the 
researcher  and  his  informants,  so  that  the 
group  will  feel  free  to  speak.  As  the  workers 
traded  stories  back  and  forth  about  their 
experiences  with  management  and  the 
union,  the  bases  for  commonly  accepted 
opinions  such  as,  "the  union  is  weak,"  or 
"the  time-study  woman  is  incompetent," 
were  established.  Furthermore,  these  group 
opinions  foreshadowed  events  to  come.  The 
opinions  of  one  small  group  of  workers 
might  or  might  not  have  much  effect,  but 
as  these  beliefs  gradually  became  wide- 
spread, the  basis  for  action  was  often  well 
established.  The  reprint  is  available  from 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 704  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 


Story  of  IRC,  published  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 
At  Illinois  the  Institute  divides  its  functions 
into  three  divisions — on-campus  instruction 
at  the  A.M.  level,  research,  and  extension. 
The  Institute  arranged  special  programs  for 
groups  of  foreign  students,  conducted  a 
placement  service,  maintained  a  library, 
and  published  books,  bulletins,  reprints, 
bibliographies,  and  lectures. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Center  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  undertakes  re- 
search, provides  professional  training,  and 
acts  as  a  service  agency  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  to  counsel  and  advise  employers, 
employees,  unions,  and  others  with  de- 
pendable information  on  industrial  rela- 
tions. It  conducts  an  extensive  training 
program  for  workers.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  program  1,2.86  persons  regis- 
tered in  thirty-nine  separate  classes.  Seven 
central  labor  bodies  and  thirteen  local 
unions  sponsored  classes.  Institutes  and 
conferences  were  also  arranged.  The  Center 
publishes  bulletins,  reports,  reprints  and 
releases.  Dale  Yoder,  professor  of  economics 
and  industrial  relations,  is  director. 


Reports  on  the  Work  Being  Done  at 
Two  Universities  in  Industrial  Rela- 
tions arc  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
the  University  of  Illinois;  and  The  Ten-Year 


Employee  Counseling  is  described  in  a 
play-by-play,  how-to-do-it  leaflet  by  John 
D.  Black  of  Stanford  University.  The  article 
was  originally  written  for  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  Women.  Some 
Principles  and  Techniques  of  Employee  Counsel- 
ing, lists  conditions  for  effective  counseling: 
The  counselor  should  be  attentive.  The 
interview  should  be  free  from  interruption, 
conducted  under  conditions  of  psycho- 
logical privacy.  The  counselor's  role  should 
be  explained,  and  the  employee's  confi- 
dences respected.  The  counselor  must  listen. 
The  success  of  an  interview  often  depends 
on  the  number  of  words  not  spoken  by  the 
counselor.  Attention  should  be  focused  on 
feelings  and  attitudes  rather  than  on  what 
the  employee  actually  says.  The  counselor 
should  maintain  emotional  detachment. 

The  author  tells  how  to  ask  questions, 
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reflect  feeling,  and  interpret  information. 
The  counselor  should  not  tell  the  employee 
what  the  best  solution  to  his  problem  is, 
but  should  suggest  alternatives  for  con- 
sideration. He  should  refer  the  employee 
to  appropriate  agencies  for  further  help  if 
accessary.  Finally,  the  author  suggests 
ways  of  ending  the  interview.  Inquiries 
about  the  article  may  be  sent  to  Viva 
Armstrong,  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women,  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  or  John  D.  Black, 
Stanford  University. 


Payroll  Inserts  are  used  by  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Boston.  Four-page  folders,  of  a  size  to  fit 
into  the  pay  envelope,  are  colorful,  and 
attractive,  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
printed  in  three  colors.  Effective  layout 
patterns,  with  headings  in  contrasting 
colors,  get  the  messages  across.  Titles 
include,  a  liberal  disability  leave  plan; 
federal  and  state  security  programs;  your 
group  insurance  plan;  a  liberal  vacation 
plan.  A  typical  leaflet  starts  out  with  the 
statement,  your  pay  check  is  the  major  part 
of  the  story  but,  a  good  job  also  includes 
the  extras.  The  text  continues,  "What  is 
it  that  makes  a  good  job?  Surely  good 
wages,  but  perhaps  something  more  too, 
the  extras,  which  when  added  provide  for 
fuller  job  satisfaction.  These  extras,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "Employee  Benefits" 
represent  funds  provided  each  year  by  your 
Company  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees." 
Examples  are  given:  Let  us  assume  a  Home 
Office  or  District  Office  employee  is  lo 
years  old  on  the  date  the  coverage  becomes 
effective,  January  i,  1955,  and  that  the 
level  annual  salary  over  the  45  year  period 


to  retirement  age  is  $3600.  The  annual 
retirement  benefit,  if  the  plan  has  been 
elected,  would  be  $1980,  exclusive  of  Social 
Security  benefits."  Each  leaflet  bears  the 
sub-title,  "another  payroll  extra,"  which 
gives  a  good  positive  tone  to  the  front  page. 


Absences  and  Employee  Attitudes  in 
an  electric  power  company  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  report  from  the  Survey  Research 
Center,  University  of  Michigan.  The  report 
is  easy  to  digest,  being  arranged  in  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Graphs  make  the  ma- 
terial easy  to  grasp.  The  report  concludes 
that,  for  white-collar  men,  absences  were 
related  primarily  to  supervision,  work  as- 
sociates, financial  and  job  status,  and  the 
company  in  general.  For  blue-collar  men, 
absences  were  related  primarily  to  super- 
vision, work  associates,  satisfactions  with 
the  job  itself.  The  way  a  person  feels  about 
his  supervisor  and  the  way  he  feels  about 
his  work  associates  were  the  two  factors 
related  to  absence  rates  which  were  com- 
mon to  both  blue  and  white-collar  workers. 


RCA  Laboratories,  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  publishes  a  chatty  little  magazine.  Ra- 
diations.  There  are  no  feature  articles,  but 
many  short  news  items  catch  the  reader's 
eye.  Plenty  of  informal  pictures  are  clearly 
reproduced.  During  the  summer  the  labora- 
tory took  on  twenty-two  summer  technical 
staff  employees  from  nineteen  different 
colleges  and  universities.  The  magazine 
listed  them,  and  ran  a  paragraph  about 
each  one.  Radiations  is  published  monthly 
at  Princeton.  The  editorial  board  is  com- 
posed of  Charles  A.  Hurford,  Paul  J. 
Cuomo,  Tyler  R.  Stuart,  Jayne  F.  Tous- 
saint,  and  Anita  E.  Voorhees. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


The  Personnel  Man  Channels  Hu- 
man Energy  to  Peak  Efficiency,  according 
to  L.  A.  Forsyth  who  spoke  in  April  at  the 


annual  conference  of  the  Personnel  Association  of 
Toronto.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  president  of  the 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Corp.,  Ltd.  "The 
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personnel  man  has  inherited  the  challenging 
and  vital  task  of  contributing  to  the 
control,  regulation  and  direction  of  human 
energy  to  obtain  its  highest  cooperative 
efficiency",  he  said.  "The  personnel  officer 
in  industry  combines  the  functions  and 
responsibilities,  and  embodies  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  mankind,  in  relation  to 
human  energy,  as  the  physicist  and  engineer 
do  in  regard  to  natural  forces."  In  empha- 
sizing the  role  of  the  personnel  man,  the 
speaker  stressed  the  lack  of  ready-made, 
clear-cut  solutions.  The  personnel  man  has 
the  task  of  learning  and  applying  methods 
appropriate  to  the  development  of  this 
human  energy,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  is 
successful,  he  will  justify  the  profession. 

"Don't  go  to  arbitration  unless  you  are 
right,  and  then  go  in  to  win — and  here  is 
how",  Jules  Justin  told  the  conference  in  a 
rapid-fire  speech.  Mr.  Justin,  industrial 
relations  consultant  and  arbitrator,  went 
on  to  a  point-by-point  analysis  of  award- 
winning  methods  which  earned  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  end  of  his  speech.  An 
advocate  of  management's  right  to  manage 
and  the  unions'  function,  not  as  partners  in 
the  business  but  in  the  interests  of  its 
members  as  a  political  institution,  to  take 
management  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Justin 
advised  management  to  consider  the 
probable  expectancy  of  winning  before 
allowing  a  case  to  go  to  arbitration. 
Arbitration  should  be  considered  a  place  to 
"win"  a  case,  not  solve  a  problem.  The 
prior  settlement,  where  the  parties  can 
work  out  their  problem,  is  better. 


Grievance  Procedure  is  one  Phase  of 
Labor-Management  Relationship  that  is 
very  susceptible  to  change,  said  Charles 
W.  Weaver,  Jr.,  assistant  business  manager, 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  at  the  News- 
paper Personnel  Relations  Association  Seventh 
Annual  Conference  (Louisville,  March  15). 
"Those  of  us,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "who 
have  union  contracts,  recognize  generally 
three    types    of    grievance    that    arise    in 


matters  affecting  working  conditions.  The 
first  type  concerns  matters  specifically 
covered  by  the  contract;  the  second  type 
concerns  matters  not  specifically  covered, 
and  the  third  involves  matters  that  grow 
out  of  local,  state  and  government  legisla- 
tion affecting  safety  and  health.  Very  few 
grievances  arise  over  explicit  clauses  in  the 
contract."  Mr.  Weaver  feels  that  the 
grievance  procedure  must  be  accepted  for 
what  it  is  ...  a  safety  valve  to  take  care 
of  the  steam  generated  by  differences  that 
arise  in  a  dynamic  industry  during  the 
contract  year.  An  important  point  that 
should  mark  study  of  the  changing  griev- 
ance procedure  is  the  increasing  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  rights  of  individuals. 
Fred  J.  Knight,  personnel  manager.  The 
Montreal  Star,  speaking  at  the  same  con- 
ference, considered  the  unorganized  depart- 
ments in  the  grievance  procedures.  He  said 
that  grievances  may  be  broken  down  into 
two  categories,  the  real  grievance  and  the 
imaginary  one.  Imaginary  grievances  arc 
not  new.  Illustrations  can  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  the  Sacred  Law.  Mr.  Knight 
told  a  story  from  the  volume,  concerning  an 
employer  who  hired  four  groups  of  workers 
to  toil  in  his  vineyard,  promising  each  that 
they  would  be  paid  "what  was  right".  At 
the  end  of  the  day  each  group  received  the 
same  wage:  one  penny.  Immediately  there 
was  a  cry  of  complaint.  "Why  do  we  only 
get  one  penny  and  those  who  have  worked 
one  hour  get  the  same?"  The  trouble 
came  as  it  usually  does  when  an  employee 
looks,  not  on  his  own  accomplishment,  but 
only  on  what  the  other  fellow  gets  in 
compensation.  It  did  not  matter  that  the 
men  engaged  at  the  eleventh  hour  worked 
twelve  times  as  hard  as  those  hired  earlier 
in  the  day.  There  is  a  law  which  governs 
everything  in  life,  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  Usually  the  effect  is  observed  before 
the  cause  can  be  determined.  If  we  can  get 
to  the  cause  of  grievances  before  they 
happen,  Mr.  Knight  concluded,  we  may 
save  ourselves  much  embarrassment. 
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Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Aluminum  Company  of  America's 
plant  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  publishes  the 
Aluminator.  This  is  a  four-page  weekly 
newsheet,  whose  goal  is  "to  recognize  all 
people  because  all  people  enjoy  recog- 
nition". Lately  the  sheet  has  been  using  a 
box  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  to  ask 
"How  is  Your  Alcoa  I.Q.?  How  much  do 
you  know  about  the  company  for  which  you 
work,  and  especially  the  Lafayette  Works? 
Try  your  hand  at  the  question  listed  below 
and  then  look  for  the  answer  in  another 
part  of  this  issue."  Sample  questions:  Has 
there  been  a  noticeable  growth  in  the  field 
of  aluminum  extrusions  during  the  past 
eight  years?  How  did  aluminum  foil  come 
into  being?  Who  is  your  boss?  The  answer 
to  the  last  is,  of  course,  Alcoa's  customers. 
This  kind  of  question  and  answer  game  is  a 
good  way  of  insuring  readership  as  well  as 
a  painless  method  of  getting  across  capsules 
of  information. 

Carrying  safety  measures  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  plant,  the  company  set  up  a 
safety  check  lane  for  cars.  The  results  of  the 
tests,  with  pictures,  appeared  in  the 
Aluminator.  Referring  to  a  picture  of  an 
employee  pointing  to  his  safety  sticker,  the 
paper  quotes,  "I  got  mine.  Did  you  get 
your  Safety  Check  sticker?"  11 54  Alcoans 
had  their  cars  checked  on  the  safety  check 
lane  set  up  on  the  east  parking  lot.  There 
are  an  estimated  1400  cars  owned  by 
Lafayette  Alcoans.  Chief  Harold  Underhill, 
the  story  continues,  together  with  members 
of  his  Plant  Protection  Department,  and 
Safety  Director  A.  B.  Masters  conducted 
the  tests.  They  reported  that  the  major 
defect  was  brake  lights.  Out  of  the  11 54 
cars  checked,  87  failed  but  many  ot  these 
returned  for  stickers  after  the  defect  was 
repaired. 

Evidently  movies  are  shown  in  the 
company  cafeteria  each  week.  Two  titles 
announced  in  the  Aluminator  are  "Industry 
on  Parade,"   and   "Good  Things  Happen 


Over  Coffee."   Sounds   like   a   nice   plan. 
Albert  A.  Douglass  is  the  editor. 


H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Inc.,  a  Massa- 
chusetts milk  company,  has  come  up  with  a 
couple  of  novel  ideas  in  Sfotlight,  the 
employee  magazine.  A  double-page  spread 
with  a  drawing  of  a  fisherman  catching  a 
very  large,  very  black  whale,  announces  a 
contest:  "Do  you  Have  a  Whale  of  a  Tale? 
If  so,  enter  The  Spotlight's  new  contest  for 
fishermen.  A  $15  award  will  be  given  for 
the  best  'fish  story'  we  receive.  $10  goes  to 
the  runner-up,  and  both  wnning  stories 
will  be  published  in  the  Spotlight.  Judges 
.  .  .  promise  to  be  pretty  gullible."  The 
contest  was  open  to  all  employees  and  their 
families.  Each  story  was  to  be  about  an 
actual  fishing  experience,  and  at  least  2.00 
words  long. 

An  unusual  quiz  which  appears  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  magazine  attracts  the 
attention  of  readers,  and  carries  over  from 
issue  to  issue.  Four  questions  on  safety  are 
illustrated  with  cartoons.  Answers  to  the 
questions  are  in  a  box  containing  both 
numbers  and  letters.  The  right  answer  to 
any  one  of  the  questions  is  worth  $10  to 
the  employees  receiving  phone  calls  from 
the  Safety  Director,  Walter  Forsberg.  A 
summer  number  of  the  magazine  asked 
questions  on  summer  safety  measures.  For 
instance:  "More  things  happen  when  we're 
overtired.  How  can  we  avoid  the  fatigue 
that  is  caused  by  excessive  heat?"  The 
answer  (which  I  spelled  out  rather  pain- 
fully) is  proper  rest.  Dora  L.  Anderson  is 
the  editor  of  the  Spotlight,  which  is  pub- 
lished from  500  Rutherford  Ave.,  Boston  2.9, 
Mass. 


Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  in  the  Raytheon 
News  describes  the  company's  participation 
in  the  student  cooperation  program. 
Raytheon    has    participated    with    North- 
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eastern  University  in  this  program  for  nine 
years,  employing  teams  of  students  who 
combine  industrial  experience  with  class- 
room study.  Last  fall,  arrangements  for  a 
similar  program  were  made  with  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Antioch  College, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and  North- 
western University.  Students  alternate  ten 
weeks  of  study  and  ten  weeks  of  related 
work  at  Raytheon.  These  schools  have 
welcomed  participation  at  Raytheon  since 
the  company  offers  co-op  students  a 
diversity  of  field-work  opportunities  in  the 
growing  electronics  field.  Cooperative  edu- 
cation is  aimed  primarily  toward  giving  a 
student  an  opportunity  to  learn  industrial 
engineering  practices  while  he  is  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  science  and  engineering 
in  the  classroom.  In  the  past  about  one-half 
of  Northeastern  co-op  students  have  joined 
Raytheon  upon  graduation.  Ann  Dell 'Anno 
is  the  editor  of  the  Raytheon  News. 


The  Spruance  Film  Plant,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours,  Richmond,  Virginia,  runs 
two  interesting  features  in  the  Spruance 
Cellophane  News.  A  picture  of  an  employee 
pointing  with  pride  to  his  home  carries  an 
inset  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  home. 
The  caption  reads  "Two  'Men  of 
Property.'  "  The  text  reads,  "Although  he 
is  living  150  years  after  Thomas  Jefferson, 
our  plant's  Joe  Turner,  a  pullout  operator 
in  Casting,  has  something  in  common  with 
Jefferson:  He  is  a  'man  of  property.'  In 
Jefferson's  time,  though,  ownership  of 
property  and  home  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Then,  the  title  "man 
of  property'  was  a  mark  of  distinction 
reserved  for  the  very  few.  The  reverse  is 
true  today.  .  .  .  Rising  incomes,  coupled 
with  an  expanding  technology,  have  raised 
U.  S.  home  ownership  to  the  highest  peak 
in  history.  Purchase  of  a  home  now  is 
nearly  as  common  as  a  new  family  car.  .  .  . 
This  has  made  the  American  family,  like  Joe 
Turner's,  the  most  propertied  in  history." 


Another  series  which  combines  pictures 
and  names  of  employees  with  a  message  is 
titled  "What's  Wrong  with  This  Picture?" 
One  picture  shows  two  employees  chatting 
in  an  open  door.  "Careless  Chat — An  Open 
Door  to  Waste,"  reads  the  caption.  "What 
does  this  picture  have  to  do  with  power 
conservation?"  asks  the  editor.  "The 
answer  is  not  obvious.  In  fact,  it  is  an 
example  of  how  easily  employees  can  over- 
look wasteful  practices  unless  they  con- 
stantly remain  cost-conscious.  Part  of  the 
significance  of  this  picture  is  that  summer 
has  returned  along  with  air-conditioning  in 
some  areas.  Conversations  in  the  halls 
sometimes  are  necessary,  but  Chris  Green- 
street  and  Herrman  Dunnavant,  who  posed 
for  the  picture,  not  only  are  blocking  the 
passageway;  they  are  wasting  brine  needed 
to  provide  air-conditioning  by  holding  open 
a  door  between  an  air-conditioned  area  (the 
Medical  Section)  and  one  that  is  not 
(Carton  Storage).  Power  Results  Engineer 
Pete  Petersen  says  avoiding  this  is  one  of 
the  easiest  ways  employees  can  conserve 
brine.  .  .  .  Within  the  past  year,  thoughtful 
Spruance  Film  employees  have  helped  our 
plant  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  power 
conservation  campaign."  Neil  Gabbert  is 
the  editor  of  the  Spruance  Cellophane  News. 


An  Employee's  Magazine  from  South 
OF  the  Border  has  come  to  us.  It  is  titled 
Nuestro  Banco,  and  is  published  by  the 
Banco  de  Comercio,  S.A.E.  Instituciones 
Afiliadas,  in  Mexico.  There  are  41  pages, 
and  lots  of  pictures,  plus  some  Esquirish 
cartoons.  The  February  number  carries  an 
article  "by  the  personnel  director  to  our 
collaborators".  An  affiliated  bank  is  de- 
scribed. A  gallery  of  ladies  pictures  some 
Mexican  beauties  employed  by  the  bank. 
Judging  by  the  wedding  photographs, 
Mexican  ceremonies  are  more  elaborate 
than  ours,  and  the  brides  every  bit  as 
pretty.  Office  parties  look  much  like  ours, 
with  the  possible  difference  that  the 
Mexicans  appear  a  bit  more  animated.  An 
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article  on  labor  psychology  is  pointed  up 
with  cartoons  guaranteed  to  help  you 
remember  the  text:  "Make  selections 
methodically"  is  illustrated  with  a  picture 
of  a  supervisor  covering  his  eyes  and 
playing  eenie  meenie  minie  moe  with  two 
employees.  "Have  various  ways  of  making 
selections",  shows  a  boss  with  his  secretary 
on  his  knee.  Could  this  be  called  emphasis 
by  contradiction?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  most 
effective.  We  enjoyed  looking  over  Nuestro 
Banco. 


PiTNEY-BowES  Incorporated,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  puts  out  the  Pitney- 
Bowes  Bulletin  six  times  a  year.  The  public 
relations  department  is  responsible  for  the 
publication,  and  Woodrow  Johnson  is  the 
editor.  An  interesting  feature  in  a  recent 
issue  is  a  picture-story  of  an  employee  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  retirement. 
"The  change  of  pace,"  says  the  caption, 
"from  daily  business  routine  to  a  life  of 
comparative  leisure  seemed  more  than  he 
could  cope  with.  Today,  retired  a  year, 
Skip  keeps  himself  happily  busy  nine  to 
twelve  hours  a  day,  is  enjoying  wonderful 
health,  and  has  enough  projects  to  last  at 
least  until  next  presidential  election.  Get- 
ting over  the  hump  of  retirement  has  made 
him  think  others,  due  to  retire,  and  wor- 
ried about  sitting  around  and  getting  old, 
might  get  some  encouragement  from  his 
experience."  The  pictures  certainly  show 
that  Skip  has  made  a  successful  adjustment 
to  a  new  way  of  life.  He  is  shown  working 
in  his  garden,  repairing  and  redecorating 
his  home  and  rental  property,  fishing,  and 
indulging  his  hobby  of  woodwork.  He  is 
also  shown,  a  good  tie-in,  touring  a  new 
company  plant.  The  article  is  a  nice  piece 
of  public  relations  work,  and  makes  a  con- 
vincing appeal. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  //o) 

B.Sc,  1919;  held  several  important  posts  in  the 
public  service. 


P.  L.  Mellenbruch  (page  144),  now  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  formerly  taught  at 
Miami  University  in  Ohio.  As  director  of  a 
psychological  clinic  for  some  12.  years,  he 
worked  closely  with  a  number  of  large  com- 
panies; has  served  as  industrial  consultant  and 
set  up  testing  programs  for  paper  mills  and 
other  plants. 

Erwin  Schoenfeld  (page  145)  when  last  heard 
from  in  P/J  was  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Ar- 
wood  Precision  Casting  Corp.;  is  now  Personnel 
Assistant  with  United  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers, Inc.,  New  York  City.  To  his  present 
B.A.  and  M.A.  he  plans  to  add  a  Ph.D.  in 
Personnel  Psychology,  for  which  he  is  working 
at  Columbia  University. 


Positions  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  160') 

3x  Year  Old  College  Business  Manaobh.  Five  years  at 
small  midwest  college.  Desires  move  into  larger  college  or 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  in  industry.  M.A.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Reply  Box  353. 


Industrial  Relations  Trainee,  employment  interviewer,  or 
other  beginner's  job  in  personnel.  Negro,  age  30,  married. 
One  year  graduate  study  in  industrial  relations;  experience 
as  YMCA  secretary  and  retail  manager.  Reply  Box  354. 


Assistant  Personnel  Director:  College  graduate,  psychol- 
ogy major.  Four  years  intensive,  successful  experience  in 
organizing  and  directing  personnel  programs  including  re- 
cruiting and  effective  placement.  Know  testing.  Good  trainer 
of  men.  Seek  real  opportunity.  Reply  Box  355. 


Industrial  Relations:  B.S.  Business  Administration;  age 
19;  married,  one  child.  Veteran.  Past  5  years  supervisory 
experience  in  all  phases  Personnel  work  including  labor  rela- 
tions, counseling  and  grievances;  organization  and  adminis- 
tration Salary  and  Wage,  Merit  Rating  and  Job  Evaluation 
plans;  foreign  and  USA  construction  and  industry.  Desire 
permanent  position  and  greater  responsibility  with  medium- 
size  firm.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  356. 


Pbrsonnbl:  5}^  years  personnel  administration,  employment, 
safety,  testing,  job  evaluation,  grievances,  employee  recrea- 
tion and  welfare,  etc.  Also  experienced  in  production  super- 
vision and  motion  and  time  studies.  Age  31,  married.  B.\ 
Industrial  Psychology  .ind  Personnel  Administration.  East 
coast  preferred.  Reply  Box  357. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  Director:  Multi-plant  steel  fabricating  industry. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  training,  supervisory,  foremen, 
management  development,  etc.  To  organize  and  guide  com- 
pany-wide program.  Age  30-40  pref.  Salary  open.  Reply 
Box  358. 


Persoknel  Manager:  A  well-established,  growing  chemical 
company  in  Tidewater  Virginia  area,  employing  350  people, 
with  excellent  reputation  in  community  and  with  customers, 
offers  a  challenging  opportunity  as  Personnel  Manager- 
Safety  Director.  Would  work  closely  with  management  and 
have  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  and  participate  in 
all  phases  of  industrial  relations,  union  problems,  recruit- 
ment and  selection  of  future  key  staff,  wage  and  salary  pro- 
gram and  many  other  diversified  activities  of  a  small  com- 
pany. Candidate  must  have  had  at  least  10  years'  experience 
in  personnel  work,  be  flexible  and  have  enthusiasm  for  people. 
Age  33  to  40  preferred.  Present  personnel  manager  retiring 
soon  and  knows  about  this  ad.  Reply  Box  359. 


Mathematical  Statistioan:  Junior  level,  wanted  for  cost 
research  program  of  life  insurance  trade  association.  Send 
resimie  listing  courses  completed  in  mathematics,  statistics 
and  economics.  Salary  range  $4000-35500.  Reply  Box  360. 


Personnel  Assictant:  Expanding  Mid-West  organization  of 
nationwide  company  desires  college  graduate  under  30  with 
some  technical  training  to  operate  benefit  plan  program  and 
assist  in  recruiting,  interviewing,  and  placing  of  technical 
and  non-technical  persormel.  Submit  complete  resume  of  ac- 
ademic training,  work  experience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  361. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


Industrial  Engineer.  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  2.  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


of  selection  tests,  rating  scales,  morale  studies,  executive 
development  programs,  etc.)  i  years  college  teaching  (in- 
dustrial Psych.,  Test  Construction  and  Human  Relations),  i 
years  research  on  methods  of  changing  executive  behavior. 
PhD  in  Industrial  Psych.  Age  34 — married — i  children. 
Reply  Box  340. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant;  ir  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  34Z. 


Personnel  Manager/Executive  Admin.  Asst:  Staff  Assist- 
ant to  Personnel  Manager  of  Engineering  firm  for  3  years. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  personnel  work  including  Labor 
Relations  and  Technical  recruitment.  Total  of  9  years  key 
administrative  and  personnel  experience.  Creative  procedural 
writing  ability.  B.S.  Bus.  Admin.  Age  33,  married,  z  chil- 
dren, veteran.  Minimum  salary  required  $8000.  Box  349. 


Training  Director:  Yes,  I'm  "over  40",  offering  correspond- 
ing maturity  and  experience,  including  production  super- 
vision and  18  years  developing  and  directing  industrial 
supervisory,  trade  extension,  on-the-job  and  apprenticeship 
training.  Engineering  degree.  Presently  employed.  Full 
resume.  Reply  Box  350. 


Industrial  Psychologist:  Currently  employed  in  the  Dept. 
of  Defense.  Interested  in  position  in  industrial  relations 
and/or  training,  both  administrative  and  research  aspects. 
Academic  background  includes  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Industrial  Psychology. 
Experience  includes  Air  Force  and  imiversity  teaching;  broad 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  implementing  of  applied 
research  studies  involving  the  design  of  complex  training 
devices,  development  and  evaluation  of  training  courses  and 
testing  procedures,  liaison  and  coordination  with  various 
industrial  organizations  and  agencies  within  the  Defense 
Dept.  Reply  Box  351. 


Personnbl    Administration — Research    or    Training:    3 
years  part  time  consultant  to  industry  (including  construction 


Personnel  Psychologist:  Offers  you  mature  judgment, 
technical  know-how,  and  broad,  practical  background  based 
on  15  years  of  responsible  positions  with  private  industry 
and  government,  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  Personnel  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Presently  employed  in  this  field,  but  seeks  more  challenging 
situation  not  associated  with  defense  projects.  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Summary  of  qualifi 
cations,  references,  etc.  upon  request.  Reply  Box  351. 

(See  other  ads  on  page  is 9). 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Sd^tox  ta  ^ccutex:- 


The  Relationship  between  Personnel 
AND  General  Management  was  one  of 
the  many  interesting  subjects  discussed  in 
this  past  summer's  Silver  Bay  conference 
on  human  relations  in  industry.  Unable  to 
go  myself,  I  sent  one  of  my  "operatives". 

He  was  especially  impressed  by  what 
he  heard  in  the  seminar  on  "Why  Men 
Work — How  to  Motivate",  which  was 
led  by  Merrill  E.  Kilby,  manager  of  the 
Management  Services  Section,  Organic 
Chemical  Division,  American  Cyanamid 
Company.  Someone  asked  how  a  personnel 
man  could  "sell"  his  management  on  a 
good  personnel  program,  which  is  many 
personnel  managers'  $64  question. 

In  the  general  discussion  Vireil  Mas- 
ters, president  of  Mohawk  Containers, 
Inc.,  observed  that  in  a  well-managed 
company  it  should  be  imnecessary  for  the 
personnel  man  to  "sell"  his  program  to 
the  management.  The  personnel  program, 
he  said,  is  management,  and  the  chief 
executive  cannot  divorce  himself  from  it 
or  completely  delegate  it  to  anyone  else. 
Only  by  actively  identifying  himself  with 
the  program  could  he  obtain  an  adequate 
result. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  a  relatively 
small  organization.  In  small  companies  the 
president  is  so  closely  related  to  every- 
thing that  goes  on  that  a  personnel  pro- 
gram has  to  be  infused  with  his  own 
personal  point  of  view  to  be  effective.  This 
takes  nothing  from  the  prestige  or  stature 
of  the  personnel  specialist;  it  merely  con- 
firms the  importance  of  his  function. 


Texas,  which  used  to  he  the  land  of  the  ten 
gallon  hat,  has  noiv  become,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  land  of  Davy  Crockett  s  Coon  Skin 
Cap. 


quarterly  Journal  of  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
My  old  friend  Ken  Warner  is  editor  and  is 
the  author  of  an  article  in  the  July  1955 
issue,  "Personnel  Generalist:  Experience 
and  Advice".  Lyman  H.  Cozad  is  the  co- 
author. The  article  discusses  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  person- 
nel staff  which  operates  as  a  group  of 
specialists,  as  against  individuals  who 
operate  in  a  more  general  way,  covering  a 
number  of  functions.  Those  using  the 
generalist  method  reported  somewhat  re- 
duced costs  of  the  personnel  program.  The 
"generalist"  method  obviously  broadens 
the  skills  of  the  persoxinel  workers.  It  also 
tends  to  enable  them  to  work  more  effec- 
tively with  line  supervisors  and  keep  the 
latter  more  effectively  involved  in  their 
own  personnel  problems.  The  experience 
reported  in  this  article  will  be  of  interest 
also  to  many  industrial  personnel  people. 


The  route  from  the  North  station  to  the 
center  of  Boston  s  financial  and  business  district 
is  along  Friend  street.  This  narrow  pathway  is 
lined  with  commercial  establishments  and  an 
occasional  tavern.  In  the  window  of  one  of  the 
latter  appears  a  sign  "Hot  dogs  steamed  in 
beer" ,  which  is  a  new  one  to  me. 


Public    Personnel    Review     is     the 


The  Houston  Personnel  Association 
did  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me  to  speak 
at  their  June  meeting,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  do.  I  found  a  lively  group  of  more  than 
100  who  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  leading 
questions. 

The  Houston  association  is  an  active 
one,  and  I  congratulated  them  on  having 
to  pay  only  five  cents  for  a  telephone  call. 
I  have  quite  a  few  ties  with  the  state  of 
Texas.  My  oldest  brother  was  horn  in 
San  Antonio  and  I  have  a  nephew  and  a 
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brother  now  living  in  Houston.  I  read  the 
other  day  that  a  celebration  had  been 
held  to  congratulate  someone  who  had 
just  moved  to  Houston  for  being  the  one 
millionth  resident  of  greater  Houston.  I 
told  my  audience  that  when  I  was  in 
Houston  in  1913,  it  was  a  suburb  of  Gal- 
veston. In  good  Texas  fashion,  they  ad- 
justed that  by  building  a  sea-way  from  the 
Gulf  to  Houston,  side-tracking  Galveston. 
It  is  a  great  state  and  they  are  friendly 
and  energetic  people. 


Business  recently  required  me  to  drive  from 
Detroit  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and  back, 
and  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  bright  day  for 
the  purpose.  Much  of  that  country  has  a  well- 
settled  look.  As  I  passed  through  Mt.  Clemens, 
I  was  carried  back  jo  years  or  more — in  spirit, 
I  assure  you.  On  one  side  of  the  street  was  the 
Medea  Hotel  and  Medea  Baths  and  on  the 
other  side  was  the  Arethusa  Baths.  These  were 
Victorian  buildings,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
passage  of  time,  hut  still  dispensing  the  mineral 
baths  to  an  evidently  appreciative  public. 


The  Canadian  Personnel  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  Journal  is  the  title  of 
a  new  quarterly  publication.  It  is  published 
by  the  Federation  of  Personnel  Associa- 
tions of  Ontario  with  support  from  other 
personnel  associations  in  Canada.  It  is 
nicely  printed  and  the  third  issue  of  Vol- 
ume X,  dated  Third  Quarter  1955,  has  40 
pages  and  cover.  It  should  be  interesting  to 
all  Canadian  personnel  workers,  containing 
a  variety  of  articles  of  general  interest. 
The  editor  is  J.  Rae  Perigoe. 


The  New  England  point  of  view  has  a 
more  distinct  quality  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  not  excepting  the  South.  The 
intellectual  New  Englander,  besides  all  the 
other  New  England  qualities,  has  a  special 
superior  aloofness  of  his  own.  At  a  recent  gather- 
ing, the  Chairman  introduced  the  speaker  with 
the  comment  that  he  was  "from  the  University 
of  Michigan — or  somewhere  out  there." 


This  is  a  postscript  long  after  the 
the  event.  In  the  issue  of  March,  1950,  we 
published  an  article  by  Charles  W.  Books, 
Personnel  Officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany for  Banking  &  Trusts  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  described  a  simple  but  effec- 
tive way  of  obtaining  references  and  in- 
formation about  clerical  applicants.  The 
article  described  how  the  company,  in 
requesting  information  about  the  appli- 
cant, mails  out  a  card  accompanied  by  a 
return  envelope.  He  reported  a  very  high 
percentage  of  satisfactory  replies.  Of 
course,  the  method  is  one  which  is  eco- 
nomical of  time  and  money.  In  talking 
with  Mr.  Books  recently,  I  learned  that 
the  method  is  still  being  satisfactorily 
used. 


Morale  and  motivation  are  $10  words  and 
have  greater  importance  for  the  salesman  than 
for  almost  any  other  kind  of  person.  When  a 
salesman  sends  the  boss  a  wise  crack  ivhich 
applies  to  himself,  you  can  surmise  that  his 
morale  and  motivation  are  high.  One  of  my  sales- 
men sent  me  a  copy  of  "Today' s  Chuckle" ,  which 
appears  in  many  newspapers,  about  the  sales 
contest  which  had  been  announced.  An  ambitious 
young  man  inquired  of  his  boss  what  kind  of 
prize  would  be  awarded  to  the  winner.  The  reply 
was  '  'He  gets  to  keep  his  job' ' . 


It  Was  My  Pleasure  Last  May  to 
speak  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion of  Detroit.  As  usual,  an  encounter  of 
this  kind  brings  a  good  many  pleasant 
experiences. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  good  man  ac- 
quire increased  responsibilities  by  virtue  of 
doing  a  bang-up  job?  Tom  Kent  of  Daisy 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Plymouth, 
Michigan,  was  responsible  for  arranging 
the  meetings  during  this  season  and  getting 
speakers.  Consequently,  it  was  due  to  him 
that  I  was  invited  to  speak.  Tom  also  was 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee 
and  he  and  his  committee  had  done  a  good 
job  in  securing  a  slate  of  candidates  and  in 
directing  the  voting.  However,  the  three 
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very  able  candidates  for  president,  one  by 
one,  resigned  the  nomination  in  favor  of 
Tom  Kent,  who  was  thereupon  elected  by 
acclamation! 

His  enthusiasm  and  organizing  ability 
will  assure  the  association  of  a  ven,"  suc- 
cessful season  during  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Dorothy  H.  Hanson  was  re-elected 
secretar)^  She  is  another  of  these  people  to 
whom  responsibility  flows  as  water  goes 
down-hill.  The  Kent-Hanson  slate  means  a 
good  administration  for  the  Detroit  asso- 
ciation. 


A  taxicab  ride  in  New  York  City  is  in- 
variably a  rewarding  experience.  The  "HackJes" , 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  a  competent  and  wise 
group  of  men,  carefully  screened  by  the  authorities 
for  character  and  efficiency.  One  of  my  latest 
experiences  reminded  me  of  the  superior  driving 
manners  of  the  average  Hackie  as  compared  with 
the  general  run  of  individuals .  A  man  from 
West  Chester  County,  or  one  from  any  outlying 
state  you  could  mention,  often  behaves  in  the 
New  York  streets  as  if  every  other  driver  were 
bent  on  frustrating  him.  Most  Hackies,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  wait  for  another  driver  to  pull 
away  from  the  curb  if  he  is  trying  to  get  in  the 
stream  of  traffic,  and  otherwise  generally  show  a 
considerate  attitude.  But  the  visitor  often  refuses 
to  give  way,  or  cuts  in  suddenly  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow.  They  are  particularly  prone  to  think 
that  the  taxicab  driver  is  to  be  dealt  with  only 
by  stem  measures .  My  hat  is  off  to  the  New  York 
Hackie. 


Most  every  Time  I  Go  to  Detroit  I 
find  myself  listening  to  a  radio  in  the  early 
morning.  Occasionally  the  station  is 
CKLW,  which  carries  a  news  program 
sponsored  by  UAW-CIO.  On  the  morning 
of  June  13rd,  the  speaker  was  castigating 
the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  in 
connection  with  their  recent  strike.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  an  investigation 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  many  instances  of 
damage  to  company  property.  The  com- 
pany blamed  the  union  for  it,  he  said,  but 


he  wasn't  sure  that  the  company  itself 
wasn't  responsible,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crediting the  union. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  days  in  auto- 
mobile advertising.  If  a  car  had  a  con- 
spicuous weakness,  it  was  often  advertised 
as  an  outstandingly  strong  feature — until 
\t  could  be  corrected. 

The  UAW  speaker  went  on  to  advo- 
cate ownership  of  the  telephone  system 
"by  the  people",  giving  as  his  only  reason 
the  fact  that  no  monopoly  should  be  given 
to  anybody.  I  might  worrj'  about  this  open 
advocacy  of  state  socialism  except  that  I 
don't  think  the  American  people  are  yet 
ready  for  it.  One  good  look  at  it  where  it 
already  exists  would  be  enough  for  most 
of  us. 


It  may  be  in  the  dead  of  night,  hut  as  soon 
as  you  cross  the  inlet  separating  Gloucester  from 
the  mainland  your  nose  tells  you  where  you  are, 
for  Gloucester  is  the  center  of  a  great  fishing  in- 
dustry.  Nowadays  with  the  modern,  air-condi- 
tioned Budd  coaches  you  no  longer  receive  this 
pungent  warning,  and  more  is  the  pity,  for  it  re- 
minds those  of  us  who  know  it  of  a  very  fascinat- 
ing corner  of  our  country. 


By  the  Time  You  Read  This,  many  of 
you  will  be  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  treat  your  newest  crop  of  college 
graduates.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  you 
cannot  take  them  casually  and  you  cannot 
forget  them.  Those  of  you  who  have  this 
problem  would  do  well  to  re-read  the 
article,  "Tips  to  a  College  Man  Going  to 
Work",  by  Robert  Hilkert,  which  ap- 
peared in  Personnel  Journal  for  May,  1954. 
This  was  one  of  our  most  widely  reprinted 
articles  and  we  are  still  getting  comments 
about  it  and  requests  to  reprint  it. 
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Evaluating  Executives'  Jobs 


By  R.  H.  HoGE 

Director,  Wage-Salary  Administration 

Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WHETHER  or  not  it  is  worth  the  price 
you  paid,  you  are  now  looking  at  a 
guy  who  evaluated  his  own  boss's  posi- 
tion— and  lived  to  tell  about  it!* 

Generally  speaking,  an  executive  posi- 
tion evaluation  plan  must  be  different 
from  the  ordinary  variety  of  evaluation 
plans  for  salaried  positions.  This  is  because 
most  plans  are  designed  to  evaluate  posi- 
tions below  the  executive  level;  non- 
exempt  positions  only,  in  many  cases. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
redesign  these  kinds  of  plans  to  cover 
executive  positions;  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  successful  attempt.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  plan  designed  to  evaluate  execu- 
tive positions  ordinarily  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  rank  and  file  of  salaried  posi- 
tions. 

Before  going  any  further  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  a  formalized  program 
for  evaluating  executive  positions  goes 
way  beyond  position  evaluation  itself.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  specifics  of 
describing,  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
positions  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
overall  program.  But,  securing  and  main- 
taining the  understanding,  interest  and 
support  of  top  management  is  also  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  program.  A  third,  and 
highly  important,  aspect  is  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  many  significant  by-prod- 
ucts which  relate  to  matters  such  as 
organization  planning,  management  de- 
velopment and  executive  motivation.  This 
third  aspect  could  exceed  position  evalua- 
tion itself  in  value. 


*  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  before  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  session  last  January. 


The  evaluation  of  executive  positions 
not  only  provides  a  basis  for  paying 
executives  fairly,  in  proportion  to  their 
worth.  It  also  produces  several  by- 
products which  in  some  cases  may  be 
more  valuable  to  the  company  and  the 
men  themselves  than  systematic  salary 
administration.  The  author  tells,  step 
by  step,  how  salaried  positions  right 
up  to  the  top  are  successfully  evaluated 
today  by  the  relatively  new  Guide 
Chart-Profile  method. 


Perhaps  I  should  identify  the  posi- 
tions with  which  this  discourse  is  con- 
cerned. Sometimes  the  position  of  president 
of  the  firm  is  covered  by  executive  position 
evaluation.  This  is  the  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule.  And,  vice  presidential 
coverage,  though  not  exactly  rare,  is  by 
no  means  universal. 

However  high  you  go  up  the  executive 
ladder,  you  can  see,  describe  and  measure 
the  basic  and  common  characteristics  of 
executive  positions.  If  we  could  not  do  so, 
executive  positions  would  partake  of  the 
nature  of  witchcraft  instead  of  practical 
art.  It  is  highly  practical,  and  very  profita- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  company, 
to  identify  and  measure  these  specific 
characteristics  of  all  executive  positions. 

In  a  general  way,  analyzing,  describ- 
ing and  evaluating  does  not  differ  too 
much  from  ordinary  salary  position  evalua- 
tion, except — and  this  is  a  very  important 
exception — executive  position  evaluation 
must  recognize  and  respect  the  personal- 
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ized  character  of  executive  positions. 
Executive  positions,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  are  people.  It  is  extremely 
hard  to  think  of  most  executive  positions 
without  thinking  of  particular  incumbents 
and  how  they  function. 

Evaluates  Position,  Not  Man  in  it 

And,  please  note  I  said  how  they  func- 
tion, not  how  well.  This  is  not  perform- 
ance rating.  When  we  evaluate  the  position 
of  Mr.  Executive  Brown  we  evaluate  the 
position  as  it  is  done  by  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Smith,  doubtless  would  perform  it  dif- 
ferently. Thus,  we  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  a  different  position  if  Mr. 
Smith  were  the  incumbent. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  look  at 
a  factory  manager  who  collaborates  closely 
with  the  sales  branch  manager,  and  whose 
assistance  is  a  source  of  real  help  in  sales 
and  sales  service.  This  help  is  of  course 
reflected  in  the  factory  manager's  position 
evaluation.  In  time,  however,  this  factory 
manager  is  succeeded  by  a  new  manager. 
The  successor  takes  no  hand  in  selling  or 
in  sales  service.  Therefore,  the  position  of 
factory  manager  is  no  longer  the  same  as 
it  was.  A  new  or  changed  position  exists 
and  a  re-evaluation  is  thus  in  order. 

Evaluating  the  position  as  the  in- 
cumbent does  it,  rather  than  the  position 
as  such,  is  a  novel  job  evaluation  idea, 
and  one  which  applies  exclusively  to  execu- 
tive position  evaluation. 

There  are  many  ways  of  evaluating 
executive  positions.  All  executive  positions 
in  all  firms  have  been  evaluated  by  one 
means  or  another:  by  dead  reckoning  in 
some  cases,  notions  of  propriety  in  others, 
merit  appraisal  perhaps,  individual  salary 
history  possibly,  informal  comparison  or 
by  some  other  means. 

There  are,  however,  few  formalized 
plans  for  doing  this  work  systematically. 
There  is  one  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing  about   which  is  becoming     widely 


used.  This  plan,  or  some  adaptation  of  it, 
is  in  all  probability  used  by  some  of  you, 
though  not  necessarily  to  evaluate  execu- 
tive positions.  This  plan  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  The  Guide  Chart-Profile  System. 
(See  "The  Profile  Method  of  High  Level 
Job  Evaluation"  by  Edward  N.  Hay  and 
Dale  Purves,  Personnel,  Volume  z8.  Number 
i.)  That  designation  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  evaluation  step  is  to 
profile  the  position. 

Reasons  for  Evaluation 

I  should  venture  as  a  generalization 
that  the  need  for  systematic  executive 
position  evaluation  first  arises  when  the 
number  of  persons  in  executive  positions 
gets  so  large  that  the  persons  themselves  and 
their  records  of  performance  are  no  longer 
ready  knowledge  of  the  firm's  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  Or,  the  need  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  divisionalized  firm  aspiring  to 
compensation  consistency  and  correlation 
between  divisions.  The  fast-growing  num- 
ber of  firms  deciding  to  use  systematic 
evaluation  for  executive  positions  is  a 
glowing  testament  to  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  determination  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  executives. 

The  executive  position  evaluation  plan 
about  which  I  am  talking  uses  just  three 
factors  or  components.  These  are: 

(i)  Knowledge,  referred  to  as  Know- 
How  because  of  its  all-inclusiveness, 

(2.)  Headwork,  called  Mental  Ac- 
tivity or  Problem  Solving, 

(3)  Accountability. 

Despite  a  fear  I  may  be  getting  too 
technical,  I  must  define  these  three  com- 
ponents for  you,  because  in  them  you  have 
the  key  to  executive  position  evaluation,  as 
distinguished  from  ordinary  position  evalu- 
ation. 

Knotv-How,  the  first  component,  is  the 
requirement  (at  the  threshold  of  accepta- 
ble performance)  for  knowledge,  skill  and 
seasoning,   however  acquired,   in  areas  of 
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business,  technical,  professional  and  human 
relations.  This  Know-How  requirement 
may  be  limited  in  scope  but  extensive  in 
depth  (research,  for  example)  or  it  may  be 
extensive  in  breadth  but  not  especially 
deep  (for  example,  in  many  broad  execu- 
tive positions).  The  sum  total  ot  Know- 
How  is  the  breadth  times  the  depth.  Some 
Know-How  is  primarily  practical  (e.g. 
selling);  some  highly  recondite  (e.g.  nu- 
clear research),  requiring  unusual  mental 
capacities. 

Components  of  High  Jobs 

Mental  Activity,  the  second  component, 
is  the  requirement  for  original  and  inde- 
pendent creation,  analysis,  reasoning,  eval- 
uating, judging,  and  choosing  among 
alternatives.  Decisions  covered  by  standard 
practice  and  procedure  do  not  require 
"mental  activity".  Decisions,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  establish  standard  practice 
and  procedure  do  require  mental  activity. 

In  the  ratings  proper,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mental  Activity  can  never 
exceed  the  rating  given  to  Know-How. 
This  is  reasonable,  because  if  one  attempts 
to  use  more  knowledge  than  one  has, 
reasoning  gives  way  to  guesswork. 

Accountability,  the  third  and  last  com- 
ponent, is  the  requirement  of  independent 
responsibility  for  what  happens.  Since 
results  are  measured  finally  in  financial 
health  and  growth,  accountability  winds 
up  sooner  or  later  in  terms  of  money  (e.g. 
human  relations  accountability  should 
eventually  be  related  to  the  cost  of  labor 
turmoil,  lost  sales,  and  the  like).  The 
exercise  of  judgment  is  mental  activity,  but 
the  results  of  judgment  are  accountability. 
Similarly,  the  results  of  applying  skills  are 
accountability.  Accountability  may  be  im- 
mediately observable,  as  in  scheduling 
production,  or  it  may  be  remote,  as  in 
making  long-range  policy. 

There  you  have  the  basic  structure  of 
an  evaluation  plan  of  practically  unlimited 


scope  in  evaluating  executive  positions. 
Basically  the  plan  is  simple.  Its  applica- 
tion on  the  other  hand  is,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  complex.  The  evaluation  details 
are  in  three  parts;  (i)  Analysis,  (i)  Eval- 
uation, (3)  Pricing. 

Three  Steps  in  the  Process 

To  review  these  very  briefly,  analysis 
begins  with  an  exhaustive  interview  with 
the  incumbent  or  with  his  boss,  which  is 
informal  and  unstereotyped,  but  developed 
around  the  characteristics  common  to 
executive  positions.  This  interview  seeks 
to  find  the  "whys"  and  "hows"  of  the 
position  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
incumbent  or  his  boss;  not  through  the 
eyes  of  the  evaluator.  The  written  end- 
result  is  called  the  position  specification. 
When  this  specification  has  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  incumbent  and  his 
superior  (an  agreement,  by  the  way,  which 
is  not  always  immediately  forthcoming) 
we  are  ready  to  make  the  evaluation. 
This  specification  is  painstakingly  de- 
veloped. But,  with  the  use  of  carefully 
selected  words,  properly  shaded,  it  nor- 
mally fits  on  the  two  sides  of  an  81-2  x  11 
sheet,  or  less.  As  such,  it  is  easily  readable 
and  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

We  proceed  now  from  analysis  to 
evaluation.  To  evaluate  accurately  a  broad 
coverage  of  positions  requires  a  competent 
evaluating  consensus.  This  is  usually  forth- 
coming from  an  evaluation  appraisal  com- 
mittee, the  character  of  which  does  not 
necessarily  follow  any  general  pattern. 

The  actual  evaluation  is  again  the 
ranking  of  the  components — Know-How, 
Mental  Activity  and  Accountability. 
Points  are  assigned  and  the  total  of  the 
points  is  the  job  evaluation.  That  is,  of 
course,  an  exaggerated  over-simplification. 
Actually  the  evaluation  technique  is  so 
technical,  and  so  thought-provoking,  I 
could  write  many  pages  on  it  and  still  not 
do  it  justice. 
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I  mentioned  that  the  first  evaluation 
step  consists  of  profiling  the  position. 
This  first  step  is  important.  I  believe  you 
will  find  a  brief  explanation  interesting. 
Simply  stated,  the  profile  is  a  percentage 
breakdown  of  a  given  position  into  the 
components  of  Know-How,  Mental  Ac- 
tivity, and  Accountability.  What  per  cent 
of  the  salary  dollar,  for  example,  should 
go  to  pay  for  knowledge  or  know-how; 
what  per  cent  for  headwork  or  mental 
activity;  what  per  cent  for  accountability? 

By  way  of  example,  let  us  profile  the 
position  of  an  important  sales  division 
manager.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
components,  as  determined  by  the  eval- 
uators,  might  well  be  ^t,-2.-/-^o,  which  is 
to  say,  the  consensus  of  the  evaluators  is 
that  33%  of  this  gentleman's  salary  should 
reward  him  for  knowledge,  17%  for  his 
"headwork"  and  40%  for  his  account- 
ability. 

Figuring  Rating  Points 

The  next  evaluation  step  is  the  as- 
signment of  rating  points.  Again  I  have 
fears  of  getting  overly  technical,  but  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  fascinating  to  see 
how  the  profile  controls  the  assignments 
of  rating  points.  In  the  case  of  our  sales 
division  manager,  let's  say  he  was  given 
100  Know-How  rating  points.  Note  well 
that  this  100  represents  rating  points;  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  profile  percentage 
breakdown  just  yet. 

Now,  if  Know-How  is  worth  100 
points.  Mental  Activity  is  worth  sj.^^rds 
of  100,  or  81  points.  The  ^l^^^Tds  is  the 
ratio  of  Mental  Activity  to  Know-How 
in  the  profile — 33  and  zy.  So,  if  the  Know- 
How  with  an  emphasis  of  33%  is  worth 
100  points.  Mental  Activity  with  an  em- 
phasis of  only  X7%  cannot  be  anything 
else  but  27,/g|-(is  of  100.  By  the  same  token. 
Accountability  is  worth  -to^grds  of  100, 
or  12.1  points.  So  for  the  components  we 
have   100,   82.  and   iii   rating  points. 


Profiling  is  of  utmost  importance  at 
the  beginning  of  a  program  of  executive 
position  evaluation.  However,  after  the 
program  has  reached  the  point  of  rational- 
izing what  has  been  done — that  is,  the 
writing  of  ground  rules  in  reverse — pro- 
filing becomes  a  less  important  step, 
except  in  checking  evaluations.  It  never 
loses  its  value  though. 

When  this  point  of  rationalization 
has  been  reached,  guide  charts  and  em- 
pirical formulae  generally  suffice  in  slotting 
the  position  components.  The  evaluation 
work  is  thus  speeded  up  very  consider- 
ably, yet  maintains  consistency  without 
sacrificing  accuracy  or  thoroughness. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  the 
rationalized  ground  rules  and  empirical 
formulae  applicable  to  a  particular  com- 
pany are  not  applicable  to  the  executive 
positions  in  another  firm.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  no  simplified  shortcut  to 
sound  executive  position  evaluation  has 
yet  been  found.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
one  will  be  found  soon. 

When  all  of  the  evaluations  are  com- 
pleted, the  jobs  have  simply  been  ranked 
in  their  proper  order  of  relative  importance. 
The  pricing  step — that  of  assigning  a 
dollar  value  to  the  rating  points — follows 
precisely  the  same  pattern  as  used  in 
ordinary  job  evaluation.  There  is  the 
scattergram,  curve  of  average  relationship 
and  the  like,  exactly  as  explained  by 
text  books  and  articles  on   job  evaluation. 

Evaluation  "Formula" 

I  have  a  ver)'^  simple  sounding,  though 
not  necessarily  all-sufficient,  formula  which 
goes  like  this: 

I .  Have  all  of  the  spade  work  done  by 
personnel  especially  trained  to  do  high- 
level  position  evaluation.  This  work  re- 
quires specialists.  The  persons  doing  this 
work  should,  of  course,  be  known  to  top 
management  and  be  respected  for  their 
intellectual  honesty  and  objectivity. 
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1.  By  means  of  carefully  designed 
charts,  formulas  and  other  aids,  top  man- 
agement should  be  provided  with  positive 
and  forthright  assistance  in  passing  in- 
telligent opinions  on  the  evaluators"  work. 
But,  w^hatever  you  do,  don't  try  to  make 
full-time  evaluators  out  of  top  manage- 
ment personnel. 

3.  Be  exceedingly  patient,  under- 
standing and  considerate  of  the  persons 
dealt  with  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
their  positions.  This  is  a  delicate  task  and 
one  of  great  importance  to  them.  Go  "all 
out"  to  sell  them  on  the  fairness,  per- 
sonalization and  objectivity  of  the  pro- 
gram. Their  understanding  and  goodwill, 
you  will  find,  is  contagious. 

4.  Endeavor  constantly  to  keep  top 
and  middle  management  aware  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  executive  posi- 
tion evaluation,  both  the  direct  benefits 
and  those  significant  by-products  which, 
as  mentioned,  have  a  bearing  on  matters 
such  as  organization  planning,  management 
development  and  executive  motivation.  I 
say  again,  these  latter  benefits  could  ex- 
ceed the  position  evaluation  itself  in  value. 

Some  Evaluation  Advantages 

I  think  most  of  us  if  we  tried  could 
name  the  direct  advantages  of  executive 
position  evaluation.  Those  direct  advan- 
tages include  compensation  equity  between 
persons,  departments,  plants  and  divisions, 
including  inter-company  or  external  equity; 
the  fixing  of  realistic  and  defensible  salary 
ceilings;  a  better  correlation  between  ex- 
ecutive salaries  and  the  salaries  paid  below 
the  level  of  executives,  and  so  on. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  up  several 
examples  of  benefits  to  be  derived  as  by- 
products of  executive  position  evaluation. 

To  begin  with,  when  the  incumbent 
and  his  superior  fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  incumbent's  objective,  area  of  ac- 
tivities, organization,  policy-making  func- 
tions, and  the  like,  an  unhealthy  situation 


prevails,  to  say  the  least.  Under  a  properly 
organized  and  soundly  conducted  program 
of  executive  position  evaluation  this  con- 
dition is  corrected,  if  it  exists — and  it 
frequently  does  exist.  And  it  is  prevented 
from  happening  if  it  does  not  exist. 

Many  Important  By-products 

In  the  second  place,  executive  misfits 
are  expensive.  Most  firms  can't  afford 
them.  Since  the  executive  position  specifi- 
cation depicts  the  position  as  it  actually 
functions — not  as  it  should  function — 
misfits  are  quickly  exposed. 

Executive  position  evaluation  is  most 
effective  in  removing  and  preventing  the 
over-lapping  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. This  is  definitely  a  contribution  to 
good  organization. 

Executive  position  evaluation  makes 
possible  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
bonuses,  or  other  supplemental  compensa- 
tion, which  may  be  calculated  as  a  per- 
centage of  base  salary. 

Executive  position  evaluation  also 
contributes  to  organization  planning  and 
executive  development  by  spelling  out  the 
logic  of  arrangement  and  allocation  of 
authority  and  responsibility. 

And  finally,  it  contributes  to  execu- 
tive motivation  by  more  clearly  defining 
the  general  pattern  of  company  organiza- 
tion and  realistic  lines  of  progression. 

These  and  other  by-products  can  be  of 
genuine  value.  Their  recognition  and  use 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  closing,  let  me  leave  with  you  this 
thought:  Executive  position  evaluation 
cannot  be  made  into  a  routinized  function. 
It  is  every  inch  a  man's  size  job.  I  very 
strongly  suspect  that  most  executive  posi- 
tion evaluation  failures  are  traceable  to 
the  use  of  ill-advised  evaluation  plans,  or 
to  the  use  of  insufficiently  skilled  evalua- 
tion personnel,  or  both.  With  the  right 
kind  of  plan  and  qualified  personnel,  ex- 
ecutive position  evaluation  can  succeed. 


14  Ways  to  Better  Communication 


By  Thomas  R.  Nilsen 

Department  of  Speech 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


FROM  time  to  time  it  is  well  to  review 
some  of  the  principles  of  good  com- 
munication. The  following  statements 
summarize  suggestions  that  have  appeared 
in  various  journals  and  books.  The  list 
will  remind  busy  people  of  commimication 
principles  that  sometimes  get  submerged 
in  the  day-to-day  routine  of  the  job. 

I.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  important 
than  any  other  to  good  commimication,  it 
is  self-knowledge.  To  get  better  acquainted 
with  yourself,  take  15  to  xo  minutes  in 
quiet  each  day  to  reflect  upon  yourself, 
your  purpose,  your  relationship  to  your 
fellow  men  and  the  company. 

■L.  What  is  said  and  done,  day-to-day 
on  the  job,  is  the  most  important  part  of 
communicating  in  business  and  industry. 
Intellectual  honesty,  living  what  is  said, 
acting  cooperation  as  well  as  talking  about 
it,  are  essential  to  developing  good  com- 
mimication within  an  organization. 

3 .  No  matter  what  we  say  or  how  we 
say  it,  no  one  else  gets  quite  the  meaning 
we  intend  from  the  words  we  use.  By  the 
same  token,  we  never  get  quite  the  mean- 
ing anyone  else  intends. 

4.  One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
communication  is  our  tendency  to  eval- 
uate, to  pass  judgment  on,  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  statements  before  we  find 
out  what  is  meant. 

5.  Another  important  obstacle  is  our 
feeling  that  we  have  to  defend  our  ego  by 
defending  what  we  have  said. 

6.  When  listening,  look  for  what  the 
speaker  intends,  not  just  at  what  he  says. 

7.  When  talking,  think  in  terms  of 
the  total  impression  you  create,  not  just 
of  the  words  used. 


"Breathes  there  a  man"  who  can  read 
these  rules  of  good  communication  and 
honestly  say  that  he  hasn't  violated  at 
least  one  of  them  in  the  last  week] 
Though  we  continue  to  err  by  commis- 
sion or  omission,  every  communicator — 
every  manager,  in  particular — will  do 
ivell  to  read  and  reread  these  reminders. 


8.  When  talking,  consider  every  in- 
dication of  the  listener's  response,  not  just 
whether  he  understands  the  instructions  or 
directions. 

9.  Ask  more  questions,  to  see  whether 
your  listeners  have  understood  what  is 
intended.  Have  your  instructions  repeated, 
"to  see  if  I've  said  what  I  meant.'"  Check 
for  understanding  at  the  time  of  talking. 

10.  Misunderstandings  are  inevitable, 
and  therefore  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
needs  to  be  created  that  will  encourage 
people  to  ask  questions  when  they  don't 
fully  understand. 

11.  Where  difficulties  have  arisen, 
tr)'  to  keep  the  talking  centered  on  the 
problem  rather  than  on  -personalities. 

II.  Remember,  as  the  other  person  sees 
the  situation,  he  is  probably  right. 

13.  Where  individuals  disagree,  get 
each  to  state  the  other's  position,  each  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  other.  We  our- 
selves can  try  this  too. 

14.  Recognize  that,  in  discussions, 
disagreement  is  normal  and  inevitable. 
Expect  it,  prepare  for  it,  use  it  to  obtain 
greater  awareness  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  problem  at  hand. 
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15.  Don't  abruptly  disprove  someone's 
statement,  and  don't  directly  contradict. 
Disprove  indirectly,  preserving  the  other 
fellow's  ego  in  the  process. 

16.  Control  your  own  natural,  ego- 
building  desire  to  get  the  upper  hand,  to 
show  up  weaknesses  in  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  Do  reveal  the  weaknesses 
when  they  are  important,  but  do  it  in  a 
way  that  leaves  the  other  fellow's  ego 
intact. 

17.  Take  every  honest  opportunity  to 
make  the  other  person  feel  better  or  more 
important. 

18.  An  important  function  of  com- 
munication within  an  organization  is  to 
make  known  or  bring  to  light  misunder- 
standings and  misapprehensions  before 
they  develop  into  serious  problems. 

19.  It  is  usually  a  good  idea,  after  a 
man  has  poured  out  a  gripe,  to  ask  him  to 
describe  the  situation  again  "so  you  can 
be  sure  to  get  it  straight."  Telling  it  a 
second  time  often  makes  it  seem  less  im- 
portant. 

2.0.  Very   rarely   will    anyone   change 


his  mind  by  being  asked  to,  told  to,  or 
argued  with.  He  must  come  to  see  the 
situation  differently,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  do  so  as  long  as  he  sees  a  threat  in  the 
situation  or  feels  the  need  of  defending 
himself. 

XI.  When  talking,  pause  more  often 
to  think  through  what  you  are  about  to 
say.  We  create  strong  impressions  by  the 
way  we  phrase  our  ideas,  such  as  whether 
we  make  rambling  01;  concise  statements. 

12..  Tone  of  voice  is  more  important 
than  we  think.  Consider  what  impressions 
you  are  conveying  with  your  voice. 

2.3.  Body  movements  give  cues  to 
feelings  and  meanings.  Random,  involun- 
tary movements  often  suggest  that  the 
speaker  is  ill  at  ease  or  impatient.  Consider 
what  is  being  communicated  by  your 
actions. 

2.4.  Be  direct,  as  if  your  listener  were 
very  important. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  know  such 
principles.  We  probably  have  known  them 
all  along.  Their  practice  must  become  a 
habit. 
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Emotional  Maturity  Needed 
For  Success  in  Business 


By  Louis  J.  Cantoni 
General  Motors  Institute,  Flint,  Michigan 


PEOPLE  continue  to  mature  emotionally 
longer  than  most  of  us  have  thought. 
And  from  early  childhood  until  well 
along  in  adulthood,  their  emotional 
growth  may  be  greatly  helped  by  expert 
counseling.  The  importance  of  the  coun- 
selor's function  to  high  school  students 
was  pointed  up  vividly  by  an  experiment 
conducted  in  Flint,  Michigan,  during  the 
years  1939-43. 

In  this  experiment,  2.34  high  school 
boys  and  girls  were  given  the  advantages 
of  a  skillful  counselor  and  a  well-rounded 
program  of  guidance.  Elaborate  case  rec- 
ords were  kept.  The  youngsters  received 
extensive  testing.  A  comparable  group  of 
134  students  from  the  same  class  were 
selected  as  a  control.  This  group  was  also 
tested,  but  they  were  not  guided  and 
counseled. 

As  a  result,  considerably  more  of 
those  who  had  received  the  counseling 
were  graduated  from  high  school  than 
were  those  in  the  control  group,  who  had 
received  no  extra  help.  Guided  students 
also  earned  higher  average  grades  during 
high  school  than  did  the  others. 

Ten  years  after  these  people  had  been 
graduated  from  high  school,  I  conducted 
a  follow-up  study.  I  was  able  to  determine 
the  whereabouts  of  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  them.  Of  this  95  per  cent,  almost 
93  per  cent  responded  to  a  questionnaire. 
I  found  that,  as  compared  with  the  control 
subjects,  the  experimental  people  were 
better  adjusted  emotionally  and  had  at- 
tained higher  occupational  status.  Ap- 
parently the  counselors  had  done  a  sound 


There  is  no  question  but  that  a  worker' s 
emotional  adjustment  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  his  success  on  the  job.  The 
author  s  main  point  is  that,  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  many,  we  continue  to 
grow  or  regress  in  emotional  maturity 
well  along  into  adulthood.  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  skillful 
counseling,  and  of  the  supervisor  s 
understanding  and  wise  handling  of 
his  people. 


job  of  preparing  the  experimental  students 
for  their  chosen  fields.  After  the  students 
had  graduated,  the  counselors  did  not  fol- 
low their  counselees  systematically,  but 
offered  assistance  whenever  it  was  sought. 

Upon  leaving  high  school  or  college 
to  take  full-time  employment,  the  typical 
young  person  may  have  attained  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  emotional  maturity. 
From  this  point  on,  he  will  either  continue 
to  grow  in  emotional  maturitv  or  he  will 
regress.  This  is  contrary  to  the  assumptions 
of  many  people,  some  of  whom  are  psy- 
chologists, who  think  that  an  individual's 
emotional  adjustment  remains  the  same 
throughout  his  adult  life.  My  follow-up 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  Flint 
experiment  provided  considerable  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
people  do  change  during  high  school  and 
for  at  least  ten  years  thereafter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  fact  of  con- 
tinued change  should  clarify  our  thinking 
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about  employees  and  jobs.  If  people  are 
subject  to  change,  if  they  continue  to  be 
malleable,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pro- 
vide them  with  constant  opportunities  for 
special  help  so  that  the  changes  will  tend 
to  go  in  a  positive  direction. 

R.  F.  Dymond  has  recently  done  an 
interesting  study  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  adults.  She  tested  nineteen  sub- 
jects who  were  awaiting  psychotherapy. 
Of  this  group  only  eleven  actually  re- 
ceived psychotherapy.  Later  she  reeval- 
uated the  same  group  of  people,  matching 
six  of  those  who  were  given  therapy  with 
six  who  were  not. 

On  a  subjective  test  each  of  the  twelve 
reported  improvements  in  his  adjustment. 
With  objective  testing,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  six  who  had  got 
psychotherapy  actually  did  improve,  while 
the  six  who  did  not  receive  therapy  had 
only  strengthened  their  unhealthy  defense 
mechanisms — actually  they  had  become 
worse. 

This  finding  is  based  on  a  limited 
number  of  people,  but  it  suggests  the 
soundness  of  a  conclusion  reached  in  a 
different  study  by  H.  Meltzer,  who  found 
that,  in  the  world  of  work,  personal  ad- 
justment reflects  all  the  styles  of  behavior 
found  in  psychological  clinics. 

Value  of  Counseling  Demonstrated 

The  value  of  making  available  to 
employees  the  assistance  of  trained,  skilled 
counselors  has  become  rather  widely  ac- 
cepted in  modern  business.  The  Hawthorne 
Studies  at  Western  Electric,  as  reported  by 
Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  in  their  book 
Management  and  the  Worker,  dramatized  the 
need  for  adequate  interviewing  and  coun- 
seling services  in  business  and  industry.  An 
analysis  of  data  secured  from  long-term 
experiments  at  the  Hawthorne  plant 
showed  that  many  increases  in  worker 
productivity  could  not  be  explained  by 
rest  periods  of  varying  length,  or  by  work 


periods  of  different  length,  or  changes  in 
illumination.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
increases  were  actually  the  result  of  a 
favorable  change  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  workers,  who  were  responding  in  a 
quite  natural  way  to  the  individual  atten- 
tion which  accompanied  the  experimental 
procedures. 

GM  Stresses  Psychological  Skills 

General  Motors,  through  its  manage- 
ment training  programs,  has  recognized 
the  need  for  better  psychological  under- 
standing and  skill  on  the  part  of  its  super- 
visors. Many  of  the  General  Motors 
divisions  have  counseling  programs  which 
serve  both  supervisors  and  employees. 
The  AC  Spark  Plug  Division  does  an  out- 
standing job  in  this  field.  Increasingly, 
employers  everywhere  are  finding  it  ad- 
vantageous to  make  available  special  help 
to  their  people  who  are  experiencing 
emotional  stress. 

Let  us  go  back  and  examine  another 
finding  which  came  out  of  the  Flint  high 
school  experiment.  Using  the  data  which  I 
gathered  in  the  follow-up,  I  correlated 
emotional  adjustment  with  occupational 
success.  As  many  people  today  might  ex- 
pect, there  proved  to  be  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  emotional  maturity  and 
success  on  the  job. 

Thinking  about  the  changes  which 
the  subjects  had  undergone  during  their 
lives,  I  began  to  wonder  whether  a  good 
emotional  adjustment  helped  a  person  to 
attain  greater  job  success,  or  whether  job 
success  helped  him  to  attain  a  better 
emotional  adjustment. 

The  two  factors  probably  affect  each 
other.  However,  I  was  able  to  establish  at 
a  statistically  significant  level  that  occupa- 
tional success  clearly  affects  emotional 
adjustment.  This  fact  has  to  be  analyzed 
and  interpreted,  of  course.  I  would  like  to 
explain  how  it  has  influenced  my  thinking 
about  jobs  and  emotions. 
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In  a  stable  environment  each  in- 
dividual is  a  kind  of  radiating  center  for 
a  large  number  of  personal  relationships. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  family — not  only  his 
wife  and  children  are  nearby,  but  also  many 
other  relatives.  He  has  intimate  friends 
whom  he  has  known  from  childhood.  He 
has  a  recognized  status  in  his  community 
because  his  people  have  lived  there,  per- 
haps for  generations.  And  his  job  is  only 
one  of  many  important  settings  in  which 
he  moves  and  lives. 

But  modern  America  lacks  stability,  in 
that  people  have  lost  the  habit  of  putting 
down  roots  in  a  particular  place.  Houses 
are  built  to  last  only  thirty  years.  Few 
people  buy  a  house  to  live  and  die  in; 
much  less  do  they  see  it  as  the  home  of 
generations  of  progeny.  I  am  always  sur- 
prised by  the  need  of  my  neighbors  to 
justify  each  new  improvement  in  their 
homes  as  a  procedure  which  will  enhance 
salability. 

Personal  Needs  Sought  on  Job 

A  similar  lack  of  stability  exists  where 
the  job  is  concerned.  I  keep  hearing  the 
remark,  "This  is  a  good  outfit  to  be  from." 
Those  who  do  not  expect  a  job  transfer  or 
a  job  change  which  may  require  going  to 
another  community  to  live,  expect  to  im- 
prove sufficiently  in  their  present  position 
so  that  they  can  rationalize  moving  to  a 
better  neighborhood.  Whatever  the  reasons 
for  a  change  of  homesite,  whether  such  a 
change  occurs  within  a  certain  community 
or  out  of  it,  the  family  loses  contact  with 
most  of  the  neighbors,  attends  a  strange 
church,  and  the  children  go  to  a  different 
school. 

Aside  from  the  ties  which  he  has  to 
his  wife  and  children,  a  man's  closest 
relationships  are  those  which  he  estab- 
lishes at  his  place  of  work.  He  must  derive 
from  his  job  a  multiplicity  of  human  satis- 
factions which  previously  he  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  When  we  see  that,  we 


recognize   what   a   tremendous   investment 
the  employee  has  put  in  his  work  situation. 

Job  Satisfactions  Affect  Whole  Lives 

What  happens  if  the  individual  fails 
to  gain  enough  satisfaction  from  his  job? 
His  whole  life  may  be  adversely  affected. 
Cartoons  reveal  the  endless  ways  in  which 
an  unhappy  home  life  can  color  perform- 
ance on  the  job.  But  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance is  the  extent  to  which  an  un- 
happy work  setting  can  affect  a  man's 
ability  to  enjoy  his  family.  In  addition, 
the  dissatisfied  individual  is  not  likely  to 
perform  his  work  well.  He  may  then  quit, 
or  be  told  that  he  is  doing  so  poorly  that 
he  must  be  transferred  or  fired. 

Research  by  D.  G.  Humm,  reported  in 
Personnel  Journal,  July-August,  1943, 
showed  that  80  per  cent  of  all  problem 
employees  in  a  utility  company  were 
problems  not  because  of  technical  inade- 
quacies but  because  they  were  unable  to 
make  a  proper  emotional  adjustment  to  the 
job.  In  another  Personnel  Journal  study 
in  1935,  H.  C.  Hunt  found  that  in  76  large 
companies  the  most  common  cause  for  non- 
promotion  and  for  discharge  of  office  and 
clerical  workers  was  the  presence  of  un- 
desirable "character"  traits.  While  about 
i3  per  cent  of  these  people  were  not  pro- 
moted because  they  lacked  specific  skills,  77 
per  cent  were  not  promoted  because  they 
were  not  grown  up  emotionally.  And,  while 
only  10  per  cent  were  let  go  because  of 
technical  incompetence,  90  per  cent  were 
discharged  because  of  their  emotional 
maladjustments. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  worker's  need 
for  security  on  the  job.  It  is  true  that  one 
should  have  a  sense  of  security,  but  as  one 
attains  a  genuine  maturity  he  has  other 
greater  needs  which  his  work  must  fulfill. 
As  time  goes  by,  an  individual  develops  his 
own  set  of  values,  and  this  will  include 
his  idea  of  how  he  can  best  do  a  good  job. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  turning  out  machined 
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parts  with  a  minimum  of  nicks  and  burrs; 
it  may  be  doing  a  bit  of  cost  accounting  in 
an  especially  tidy  and  efficient  way;  or  it 
may  be  organizing  a  community  drive  with 
the  finesse  of  a  diplomat. 

Whenever  an  employee  has  a  personal 
criterion  of  job  performance  superior  to  the 
established  standard,  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  perform  in  line  with  his 
highest  aspirations.  Only  then  can  he  feel 
truly  a  person,  complete,  worthy.  But  no 
matter  how  mature  he  is,  he  never  reaches 
a  point  at  which  he  does  not  need  favorable 
attention  from  colleagues  and  superiors. 
This,  when  he  gets  it,  means  that  he  is 
doing  a  good  job.  People  at  work  derive 
reassurance  and  satisfaction  from  interested 
reactions  to  their  independent  effort  and 
constructive  achievement. 

Supervisors  Should  "Recognize" 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor 
to  provide  his  employees  not  only  with  the 
opportunity  to  be  effective  on  the  job  but 
also  with  an  atmosphere  in  which  each 
individual  receives  ample  recognition  for 
his  unique  contributions.  This  implies  that 
the  supervisor  has  to  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  peculiar  needs  and 
desires  of  each  of  his  employees. 

Even  mature  workers  have  temporary 
crises  in  which  the  supervisor  ought  to 
help.  When  a  man's  wife  is  very  ill,  he 
needs  sympathy  and,  perhaps,  a  lightening 
of  his  work  load.  Certainly  he  should  have 
the  assurance  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
regarded  highly  even  if  for  a  short  time  he 
cannot  maintain  his  usual  standard  of  work 
performance.  When  a  man's  son  graduates 
tnagna  cum  laude,  he  deserves  a  chance  to 
brag  a  little.  Less  mature  employees  will 
of  course  require  more  assistance  from  the 
supervisor  with  personal,  job-related  prob- 
lems. And  severely  disturbed  individuals 
will  necessitate  most  perceptive  handling. 

A  major  care  of  the  supervisor  today 
is  to  know  when  one  of  his  employees  is 


breaking  down.  Only  then  is  he  in  a 
position  to  do  something  constructive 
toward  averting  disaster.  My  article  in  this 
magazine  in  January  1955  pointed  out  "2.1 
Signs  That  Suggest  Serious  Emotional 
Disturbance." 

A  supervisor  who  talks  with  his  people 
and  is  interested  in  their  hopes  and  plans 
begins  to  appreciate  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  As  he  listens,  he  becomes 
sensitive  to  the  typical  ways  in  which  they 
employ  the  various  psychological  defense 
mechanisms  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
self-esteem  and  stave  off  anxiety.  Recog- 
nizing all  this,  he  may  become  adept  at 
letting  them  exercise  their  strengths  in 
likely  job  assignments  and  opportunities. 

The  burden  of  supervision  in  modern 
business  is  a  heavy  one.  I  believe  that  most 
supervisors  really  want  to  serve  their 
employees  in  the  best  way  they  know  how. 
I  also  believe  that  most  supervisors  are 
inherently  warm,  sincere  persons  who  can 
understand  and  help  their  fellow  men.  But 
few  supervisors  demonstrate  much  conscious 
psychological  understanding  in  practice.  It 
is  distressing  that  traditional  human  rela- 
tions programs  so  often  fail  to  improve  the 
supervisors'  handling  of  their  people. 

Verbal  Understanding  Not  Enough 

Apparently  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
supervisor  to  collect  verbal  understandings 
and  to  acquire  laboratory  skills.  Somehow, 
he  must  be  convinced  that  other  members 
of  management,  both  above  and  below  him, 
will  support  any  proposed  changes  in 
supervisory  behavior.  H.  Baumgartel  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  reported  the 
effectiveness  of  an  experimental  arrange- 
ment in  which  actual  data  about  employee 
and  supervisory  attitudes  were  "fed  back" 
into  an  organization.  This  was  done  at 
departmental  meetings  in  which  managers, 
supervisors,  and  subordinates  attempted  to 
solve  their  day-to-day  problems.  From  this 
(Continued  on  page  iSy) 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS  rolc-pIaying  was  used 
by  the  writer  in  an  in-service  training 
program  for  supervisors  on  a  hospital's 
staff.  It  is  applicable  with  little  or  no 
adaptation  to  other  training  or  educational 
programs  which  aim  primarily  at  improved 
human  relations. 

The  key  to  this  method  is  the  word 
extemporaneous.  It  is  unrehearsed.  It  has 
certain  advantages  over  rehearsed  role- 
playing,  which  tends  to  be  artificial  and 
superficial.  It  can  be  made  as  interesting 
as  a  parlor  game  of  charade,  inviting 
wholehearted  participation  and  attentive 
interest.  It  is  a  form  of  "learning  by 
doing",  whereas  rehearsed  role-playing 
tends  to  be  "teaching  by  telling". 

The  device  may  be  used  following  a 
lecture  or  group  discussion  on  principles  of 
human  relations,  to  illustrate  the  content 
of  the  lecture  or  discussion  in  a  dynamic 
and  realistic  way.  Or  it  may  be  used  as  a 
source  of  material  and  a  stimulant  to  dis- 
cussion designed  to  bring  out  generaliza- 
tions covering  the  detailed  incidents  which 
occur  in  role-playing.  In  other  words,  it 
can  fit  into  either  deductive  or  inductive 
teaching. 

The  group  should  be  seated  rather 
informally  around  a  table  or  in  a  circle. 
The  leader  then  proceeds  with  instructions : 

"I  am  passing  out  some  envelopes 
which  contain  papers  describing  a  super- 
visory problem  situation.  Please  don't 
mutilate  these  as  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
pass  them  back  after  the  session".  (Papers 
may  be  distributed  at  random  or  assigned 
to  specific  people.) 


The  player  pretty  largely  shapes  his 
own  fart  in  this  form  of  role-playing. 
He  gets  a  capsule  description  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  the  briefest  instruction.  Each 
incident  is  played  out  in  one  or  two 
minutes,  allowing  time  for  everyone  to 
participate,  and  not  taxing  anyone  s 
histrionic  poivers  unduly.  The  author 
tells  just  how  you  can  use  the  method, 
and  what  advantages  you  can  expect. 


"Each  of  these  papers  is  different. 
They  are  marked  "E'  or  'S',  meaning 
Employee  or  Supervisor.  (Situational  de- 
scriptions could  be  made  for  Parent-Child, 
Nurse-Patient,  Teacher-Pupil,  or  other 
combinations.)  For  every  'E'  there  is  a 
corresponding  'S',  indicated  by  corre- 
sponding numbers:  i-E,  i-S;  i-E,  2.-S;  etc. 
We'll  exchange  'E'  and  'S'  papers  after 
a  while.  The  'S'  papers  describe  the 
situation  from  the  supervisor's  viewpoint; 
the  'E'  papers  describe  it  from  the  em- 
ployee's viewpoint." 

Following  are  two  samples  of  the 
"situations  "  being  distributed: 

I-E.  Situation:  You  are  a  trained  tech- 
nician QX-raj,  laboratory,  etc.^  and  have 
always  done  a  good  job.  At  least  you  ve  never 
had  complaints  from  your  supervisor.  Your 
request  for  equipment  replacement  just  came 
back  marked  "Not  approved.  No  funds  avail- 
able".  You've  been  trying  to  replace  some 
ancient  equipment  for  two  years.  You  know 
there  have  been  funds  for  other  things.    This 
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timt  you're  going  to  find  out  why  your  request 
keeps  getting  turned  down. 

Instruction:  Come  straight  to  the  point. 
Ask  your  supervisor  "What's  the  score?" 
and  insist  on  a  good  explanation.  Don't 
let  him  beat  around  the  bush  or  pass  the 
buck.  You're  getting  kinda  mad  about  the 
whole  thing,  and  there's  no  use  hiding 
your  feelings  any  more.  Get  action! 

i-S.  Situation:  Your  immediate  sub- 
ordinate, a  well-trained,  efficient  technician, 
has  been  struggling  with  outmoded  equipment 
for  quite  a  long  time  and  you  know  it.  Re- 
peated replacement  requests  have  been  turned 
down  at  higher  administration  levels,  al- 
though you  have  backed  his  requests.  The  only 
explanation  you've  ever  had  is  that  the  hos- 
pital's  funds  are  more  needed  for  other  things 
and  you  have  always  let  it  go  at  that. 

Instruction:  Just  respond  to  whatever 
he  says. 

2-E.  Situation:  Your  agency  had  a  budget 
cut  and  there  are  rumors  of  a  big  reduction  in 
force  in  your  department.  You  are  very  uneasy. 
Official  word  is  slow  coming  out — so  far  only 
rumors.  Is  there  really  a  reduction  in  force? 
Will  it  hit  this  department?  If  so,  how  deep 
will  it  cut?  etc.  Should  you  start  looking  for 
another  job? 

Instruction:  Pin  your  supervisor  down 
and  find  out  where  you  stand.  You're  very 
upset  about  this  uncertainty,  so  try  to  act 
the  part.  You  broach  the  subject  to  your 
supervisor. 

2-S.  Situation:  Your  agency  had  a  budget 
cut  and  there  are  rumors  of  a  big  reduction  in 
force  in  your  department.  You  know  they're 
only  rumors  and  have  so  informed  all  your 
personnel.  You  also  know  the  budget  cut  is  a 
fact  and  that  somewhere  there  will  be  some 
economy.  It  seems  certain  no  reduction  in  force 
in  your  department  would  cut  off  any  more 
than  one-third  of  your  personnel,  and  your 
department  may  even  be  unaffected.  It  is  likely 
to  be  about  two  weeks  before  a  definite  decision 
is  made  as  a  result  of  studies  now  being  made 
by  top  management. 

Instruction:  One  uneasy  employee  wants 


to  ask  you  about  the  situation.  Answer 
his  questions,  complaints,  etc.  He  will 
broach  the  subject. 

After  passing  out  the  "E"  and  "S" 
papers  the  leader  says:  "Right  now,  study 
your  own  paper  and  try  to  imagine  yourself 
in  the  situation  described.  We'll  take  a  few 
moments  to  do  this.  You  may  feel  that 
some  details  are  missing  in  the  situation 
described.  If  so,  supply  them  with  your 
imagination.  Concentrate  on  your  own 
situation  for  the  present,  and  forget  about 
anyone  else's."  ([Allow  approximately  one 
minute.) 

Play  Parts  as  Wished 

"Now  we're  going  to  try  out  some  of 
these  situations.  If  you  happen  to  be  desig- 
nated as  an  'S',  don't  worry  about 
whether  you  are  a  good  or  poor,  bossy, 
friendly,  or  any  other  kind  of  supervisor. 
Be  any  kind  you  wish.  If  you're  designated 
as  an  'E",  try  to  be^  human  and  try  to 
imagine  how  you'd  feel  in  the  situation 
described  and  react  to  whatever  your 
supervisor  says  and  does."  (This  may  be 
varied  by  instructing  the  "S"  to  portray 
a  particular  type  of  super^asor.) 

Try  to  select  an  uninhibited  person  to 
start.  "Mr.  Blank,  go  ahead  and  approach 
your  supervisor  (or  employee)  according 
to  the  instructions  in  your  paper." 

Cut  the  employee-supervisor  conversa- 
tion off  after  about  one  or  two  minutes,  at 
leader's  discretion,  and  proceed  with  group 
discussion  of  the  role-played  incident. 
Allow  two  to  five  minutes  for  discussion, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  material 
supplied  by  the  role  players  and  the  time 
available  to  give  all  members  a  turn.  Ask 
the  following  kinds  of  questions  of  the 
group. 

"How  do  you  think  'E'  felt?  Is  it 
natural  or  justifiable  to  feel  that  way? 
Do  you  think  his  feelings  were  generated 
in  part  by  past  supervisory  errors?  How  did 
"S'  handle  the  situation?  Did  he  recognize 
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'E's'  feelings?  What  supervisory  prin- 
ciples did  he  apply?  Or  violate?" 

Direct  "E"  and  "S"  to  exchange 
papers.  Leader  should  go  ahead  with  next 
situation.  He  may  return  to  "E"  and  "S" 
in  reversed  roles  later,  varj-ing  instructions 
somewhat. 

Distributing  a  role-playing  paper  to 
ail  group  members  tends  to  relieve  appre- 
hension in  any  participant  that  he  may  be 
"put  on  the  spot"  before  the  group.  The 
term  "role-playing"  is  purposely  avoided 
in  the  instruction  for  the  same  reason. 
Terms  like  "illustration",  "demonstra- 
tion", or  "sample-situation"  probably 
will  produce  less  self-consciousness  than 
the  idea  of  "playing  a  role". 

The  fact  that  each  paper  is  different 
tends  to  dissipate  feelings  in  participants 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  one 
another.  It  also  provides  a  variety  of  ma- 
terial for  group  discussions,  which  adds 
interest  for  participants.  Each  person's 
situation  is  unknown  to  other  members  of 
the  group,  which  lends  an  anticipatory 
interest  to  the  entire  group. 

As  each  situation  is  acted  out,  it  is 
almost  invariably  portrayed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  observers  in  the  group  can  easily 
reconstruct  the  situation  which  started  the 
conversation.  An  air  of  reality  is  created 
when  the  observers  are  not  informed  in 
advance  what  the  role-players  are  going  to 
do  or  say.  For  leaders,  the  varien.-  pro- 
vides an  opportunity'  to  draw  generaliza- 
tions from  the  group  based  on  common 
observations  in  differing  situations. 

Workers'  Own  Feelings  Brought  Out 

A  minimum  of  structuring  allows — 
perhaps  compels — the  participants  to  pro- 
ject some  of  their  o^^^l  feelings  into  the 
situation.  This  is  an  important  point,  for 
effective  training  in  human  relations  re- 
quires that  the  trainees  deal  with  their  own 
feelings — to  recognize  and  gain  some  under- 
standing of  their  own  emotional  reactions 


to  situations  and  people. 

Doing  this  under  the  guise  of  depicting 
a  hypothetical  situation  tends  to  remove 
conscious  awareness  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals that  they  are  really  dealing  in 
part  with  their  own  personal  reactions  as 
well  as  some  reactions  of  another  person. 
The  group,  as  well  as  the  individual  role- 
player  in  each  situation,  is  largely  un- 
aware of  projected  personal  elements  in 
each  role. 

Yet  the  projection  of  the  individual's 
own  feeling  is  unavoidable,  since  he  has 
no  prescribed  reaction  to  make.  A  degree 
of  permissiveness  is  created  by  providing 
the  protective  atmosphere  of  a  purely 
hypothetical  situation.  At  the  same  time 
some  discussion  and  study  of  personal 
attitudes  and  feelings  is  accomplished. 

Freedom  Provides  Safety  Valve 

The  permissive  instruction,  allowing 
the  role-player  to  depict  a  desirable  or  un- 
desirable type  of  supervisor,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  safety  valve.  It  provides  an 
escape  for  the  role-player  who  may  be 
unduly  disturbed  by  parading  his  true 
reactions  before  a  group.  The  insecure 
supervisor  who  is  uncomfortable  about 
displaying  his  supervisory  reactive  abilities 
may  resort  to  "hamming  it  up"  or  por- 
traying an  extreme  opposite.  Useful  illus- 
trative material  is  still  provided  for  group 
discussion. 

In  practice,  the  wTiter  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  role-players  tried  to 
portray  a  good  supervisor.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  those  who  did  not  were 
not  necessarily  insecure  or  imcomfortable 
and  may  have  exercised  their  option  to 
illustrate  what  a  good  super\'isor  should 
not  be  for  any  number  of  reasons. 

The  importance  of  playing  the  em- 
ployee role  should  not  be  overlooked. 
From  the  standpoint  of  studying  and  learn- 
ing to  understand  human  feelings  and 
emotions,  it  is  essential  that  the  supervisor 
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gain  an  understanding  of  employee  reac- 
tions as  well  as  his  own.  Understanding 
human  relations  means  understanding  emo- 
tional reactions  of  both  people  in  any 
relationship. 

Short  Appearances  in  Roles 

The  short  time  provided  for  each 
role-played  situation  assumes  that  this  is, 
for  most  participants,  a  rather  novel  ex- 
perience. It  aims  to  limit  each  participant's 
degree  of  self-consciousness  by  (i)  limiting 
his  exposure  to  role-playing  before  a  group, 
and  (2.)  assuring  the  group  that  all  will  be 
exposed  equally  within  the  time  allowed 
for  a  session.  The  time  is  long  enough  to 
illustrate  one  or  more  principles  (either 
"do's"'  or  "don'ts")  in  every  case. 

The  short  time  allows  only  for  dis- 
cussion of  major  principles.  With  groups 
accustomed  to  role-playing,  the  time  can 
be  changed  to  allow  demonstration  and 
discussion  of  detailed  and  subtle  proce- 
dures, and  this  should  probably  be  done 
when  it  is  possible  to  extend  discussions  to 
half  a  dozen  or  more  sessions,  or  perhaps 
for  more  advanced  courses. 

On  exchanging  papers  each  person 
should  gain  some  new  insights  into  his 
own  reactions  and  the  subtle  discrepancies 
in  two  people's  perception  of  the  same 
situation. 

This  training  through  role-playing  is 
consistent  with  good  learning  theor)^  It  is 
"learning  by  doing",  because  each  ex- 
temporaneous role  that  is  played  is  a  fairly 
realistic  duplication  of  actual  supervisory 
problem  situations.  Each  situation  re- 
quires the  role-player  to  think  and  act 
"on  his  feet"  just  as  he  would  in  an  actual 
situation.  The  short  discussion  following 
each  role-playing  situation  is  both  an 
objective  evaluation  (seeing  himself  as 
others  see  him)  and  a  stimulus  to  subjec- 
tive  self-evaluation   for   each   participant. 

The  procedure  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for 
evaluation  of  employees  as  well  as  training. 


In  fact,  the  leader  and  all  group  partici- 
pants can  hardly  avoid  evaluating  each 
other  as  supervisors  and  leaders,  and  each 
person  probably  will  form  a  vague  mental 
ranking  of  good  and  poor  leaders  in  his 
group.  While  it  may  be  useful  for  the  leader 
to  keep  this  in  mind,  this  potential  func- 
tion of  extemporaneous  role-playing  should 
be  definitely  de-emphasised.  Otherwise  the 
spontaneity  of  group  discussion  will  be 
impaired,  tending  to  destroy  its  value  as  a 
training  function.  Self-evaluation  and  group 
evaluation  should  be  emphasized;  not  evalu- 
ation by  supervisors. 

Common  Situations  Dealt  With 

The  situations  used  for  role-playing 
need  not  and  should  not  be  ideal,  nor  do 
they  need  to  reflect  good  supervision.  They 
should  be  ordinary,  common,  and  realistic. 
In  fact,  after  the  initiation  of  participants 
with  realistic  hypothetical  situations,  the 
participants  themselves  might  be  en- 
couraged to  submit  actual  incidents  out  of 
their  own  experience  as  grist  for  this  role- 
playing  mill. 

This  would  make  excellent  material 
for  regular  staff-meeting  discussions  in 
human  relations  with  subordinate  super- 
visors, and  promote  continuous  in-service 
training  and  self-evaluation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  regular  chief  supervisor. 
The  chief  supervisor  could  often  derive  at 
least  as  much  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
group  discussion  as  could  his  group  of 
subordinate  supervisors  if  he  approached  it 
in  an  open-minded  and  non-defensive  man- 
ner. A  sincere,  employee-centered,  progres- 
sive-minded leader-supervisor  could  use  this 
technique  to  help  break  down  communica- 
tive barriers  between  himself  and  his  group. 


Read  not  to  contradict  and  refute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

— Francis  Bacon 


Some  Elements  of  Leadership 
As  Seen  by  i6  Group  Leaders 


SIXTEEN  industrial  foremen  and  super- 
visors were  asked  to  respond  to  the 
following  question  at  the  close  of  an  eight- 
week  training  course  in  basic  principles  of 
leadership  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1954  by 
the  Elmira  College  Division  of  Com- 
munity Education.  Included  in  the  group 
were  men  from  the  Electronic  Tube  Divi- 
sion of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, Corning  Glass  Works,  Moore  Business 
Forms,  and  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany. 

Based  upon  your  own  experience  and 
study,  list  two  or  more  basic  prin- 
ciples of  leadership  which  you  feel 
should  be  included  in  a  manual  of 
leadership. 

Fifty-one  responses  clustered  about 
five  different,  although  in  some  respects 
related,  ideas  or  aspects  of  leadership.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  responses  indicate 
what  men  who  supervise  others  feel  is 
important  to  good  leadership. 


Difimd  Category 

The  leader's  attitude  toward 
others 

The  leader's  techniques  of  deal- 
ing with  people 

The  leader's  understanding  of 
basic  human  motivations 

The  leader's  individual  traits 

The  leader's  self  attitudes 


Times 
Menttotud 

15 


II 


8 
_8 

51 


Insight   into  what  men  vitally  con- 
cerned   with    the    development    of    good 


By  Grant  J.  Northrup 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  New  York 


Good  leadership  requires  a  combination 
0}  talents  or  personal  qualities.  Some, 
perhaps  all,  of  them  can  be  developed 
deliberately.  It  is  rewarding  to  person- 
nel men,  then,  to  learn  what  leadership 
abilities  are  considered  most  important 
by  one  group  of  leaders;  how  they  define 
the  various  attributes  and  what  they 
feel  about  thetn. 


supervisory  methods  are  thinking,  doing 
and  trying  to  achieve  is  promoted  by 
analysis  of  responses. 

Leadership  as  Attitude  toward  Others 

The  responses  of  this  kind  seem  to 
represent  the  respondents'  recognition  of  a 
need  for  a  greater  degree  of  employee 
orientation.  "Work  for  the  betterment  of 
your  men,"  "take  care  of  the  men  and  the 
men  will  take  care  of  you";  these  answers 
express  the  view  that  the  good  supervisor 
is  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  his  men  and 
will  achieve  results  through  his  efforts  to 
provide  job  satisfactions  for  them. 

"Be  fair",  "be  sincere",  "treat  all 
people  equally  as  to  race,  religion,  job,  or 
personality",  "respect  human  feelings", 
"look  for  the  good  in  others  ",  indicate  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors 
that  success  lies  in  the  way  one  views  his 
fellow  man  and  the  quality  of  one's  rela- 
tionship with  them. 

"Have  faith  in  others",  "treat  people 
like   human   beings",   may   represent   the 
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Striving  of  some  leaders  to  have  confidence 
in  and  respect  for  the  integrity  and  dignity 
of  others. 

"Be  a  leader,  not  a  boss"  w^as  sug- 
gested as  the  epitome  of  the  democratic 
attitude.  Not  to  be  left  out,  even  in  in- 
dustrial relations,  were  the  common  cour- 
tesies. One  supervisor  advised,  "Follow  the 
common  courtesies:  'excuse  me',  'please', 
'good  morning',  and  'thank  you'  when 
dealing  with  others." 

^  YAnother  respondent,  perhaps  victim 
of  the  caprice  of  some  hard-rating  super- 
visor, made  a  plea  for  objectivity  in  the 
relations  between  supervisors  and  workers. 
"Rate  objectively"  was  his  contribution 
to  good  supervisory  practice. 

"Integrity  of  purpose"  dominated  the 
thinking  of  another,  who  suggested  this 
formula  for  maintaining  confidence:  "To 
keep  confidence,  maintain  a  religious  at- 
titude toward  the  fact  that  people  like  to 
be  treated  as  equals." 

Leadership  in  Dealing  with  People 

Responses  in  this  category  described 
behavior  of  the  supervisor  in  action. 
"Listen,  don't  interrupt",  "request  help 
to  gain  respect",  "speak  with  authority 
and  understanding",  "be  quick  in  deci- 
sion", "follow  through",  "use  construc- 
tive criticism",  were  typical  responses 
suggesting  effective  supervisory  behavior. 

The  all-important  responsibility  of  the 
supervisor  to  achieve  a  proper  distribution 
of  functions  in  his  group  is  implicit  in 
such  statements  as  these:  "delegate  what 
you  are  too  busy  to  do  yourself",  "never 
delegate  responsibility  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  relinquish  the  necessary  authority 
to  accompany  this  responsibility". 

Understanding  of  Motivations 

The  necessity  of  understanding  the 
motivations  of  people  is  a  paramount 
consideration  in  the  thinking  of  many  of 
these  supervisors  and  foremen.   Of  prime 


importance  to  six  men  was  the  need  for 
the  supervisor  to  know  how  to  "fit  the 
job  to  the  man"  by  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  individual. 

Recognition  that  "people  like  to  know 
where  they  stand"  seems  to  reflect  an  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  some  supervisors  and 
foremen  in  learning  and  practicing  pro- 
cedures that  reassure  workers  and  reinforce 
their  feelings  of  security. 

One  respondent  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem of  motivation  by  observing,  "Fear, 
hope,  and  desire  are  always  present".  Pro- 
ceeding from  this  premise,  he  advised, 
"Don't  increase  the  level  of  fear  only  to 
crush  hope  and  desire". 

Another  man  who  realizes  that  people 
sometimes  express  through  tone,  inflection, 
and  mannerisms,  feelings  and  attitudes 
which  they  cannot  express  verbally,  cau- 
tioned supervisors  to  "listen  to  what  is 
not  said". 

Leadership  as  Individual  Traits 

The  idea  of  leadership  as  something 
intrinsic  is  expressed  whenever  the  nature 
of  leadership  is  discussed.  Those  who  de- 
fined leadership  as  "initiative",  "drive", 
"honesty",  "friendliness",  "foresight", 
and  "fairness",  evidenced  a  belief  in  trait 
development  as  the  basis  of  personality 
and  behavior.  This  point  of  view  is  of 
long  standing  even  though  somewhat 
overshadowed  now  by  more  "dynamic" 
ideas  of  the  motive  force  in  behavior. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  belief  in  leadership 
as  the  expression  of  a  "type"  of  person- 
ality was  at  a  minimum  in  this  group. 
Much  more  in  evidence,  as  the  responses 
show,  was  the  idea  that  leadership  is  a 
matter  of  attitude  toward  self  and  others, 
personal  integrity,  and  intelligent  behavior 
in  a  social  situation.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which 
individuals  cling  to  trait  analysis  as  the 
explanation  of  behavior. 

In  these  responses  the  fact  was  re- 
vealed  that   supervisors   recognize  leader- 
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ship  as  having  to  do  with  a  man's  under- 
standing of  himself,  his  attitude  toward 
himself,  his  own  adjustment,  his  personal 
integrity. 

Leadership  as  Self  Attitudes 

Such  responses  as  "realize  your  own 
weakness",  "maintain  high  moral  stand- 
ing", "be  self-confident",  "have  faith  in 
yourself",  "understand  yourself — to  under- 
stand others",  attest  to  the  supervisor's 
concern  about  himself  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  leadership  situation.  Leadership  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  how  a  man  feels 
about  himself,  because  this  determines  how 
he  will  react  toward  others.  Perhaps  this 
point  of  view  was  best  summed  up  in  the 
pronouncement  of  a  foreman  who  said, 
"Have  confidence  in  yourself — you  can't 
do  your  job  if  you  are  afraid  of  losing  it". 

A  profitable  form  of  leadership  train- 
ing might  be  suggested  by  study  of  some  of 
the  aspects  of  behavior  here  identified. 
The  fact  that  only  11  of  51  responses  dealt 
with  methods  of  leadership  expressed  in 
behavioral  terms  indicates  a  need  for 
further  identification  of  what  effective 
leadership  behavior  is. 

The  high  proportion  of  responses,  2.3 
out  of  51,  expressing  the  importance  in 
leadership  of  attitude  toward  self  and 
others,  is  consistent  with  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  nature  of  supervision  as  inter- 
action among  people  in  a  group. 

Emotional  Maturity  Needed 

(Continued  from  page  77(f) 

Study  came  the  conclusion  that  supervisors 
who  got  to  know  the  views  of  all  members 
of  departments  participating  in  the  experi- 
ment were  capable  of  positive  behavioral 
changes  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time. 

A  supervisor  who  realizes  the  great 
potentiality,  for  good  or  evil,  of  his  re- 
lationships with  his  employees  feels  an 
acute  need  to  gain  more  and  more  under- 


standing of  human  behavior.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  supervisor  incorporates 
human  relations  principles  into  himself 
only  as  he  applies  those  principles  in  his 
working  relationships  with  others  on  the 
job. 

A  mature,  friendly  supervisor  effects  in- 
calculable good  both  for  his  employees  and 
for  his  organization.  By  virtue  of  his  key 
position,  he  is  able  to  encourage  a  kind  of 
happy  efficiency  among  his  people.  Emo- 
tionally mature  himself,  he  sets  an  example 
for  all  whose  lives  touch  his. 


"Tie  laws  of  Human  Relationships  or  moral  laws  are 
mumbo-jumboed  by  many  theorists  into  some  new 
science.  ...  It  is  sometimes  well  to  remember  that 
some  thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments spelled  out  a  true  relationship  between 
human  beings." — William  Verity  of  Armco  in  P/J, 
October  1952 


"We  have  used  Calvert 
Courses  for  eight  of  the 
nine  years  John  has  been 
in  school.  We  found  them 
thorough  and  well- 
rounded.  We  feel  that 
our  son  is  well  prepared 
to  do  independent  study 
in  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Thank  you  for  such 
a  good  course  of  study." 
Mas.  E.  H. — Singapore 

"We  are  so  happy  that 
Esther  made  the  honor 
roll  at  Wheaton  College. 
Her  entire  education, 
except  one  year  when 
we  were  on  furlough, 
was  completed  in  Africa 
through  the  Calvert 
Courses— with  no  one 
but  her  mother  as 
teacher.  How  grateful 
we  are  for  those  won- 
^  derful  courses  I 
▼  v.  U.—Khtaton,  lit. 
100.000  children  hare  been  taught  by  Calvert  method 


EMPLOYEES 
ON  FOREIGN 
ASSIGNMENT 

APPROVE  CALVERT 
SCHOOL-AT-HOME  COURSES 


With  Calvert's  famous  School-at-Home  Courses, 
parents  can  give  their  children  a  modem  .\m- 
erican  education  anywhere  in  the  world !  Easy- 
to-follow  method  makes  teaching  experience 
unnecessary.  Courses  for  Kindergarten  through 
9th  grade.  Complete  teaching  manual;  lessons, 
books,  supplies  provided.  Group  and  individual 
programs.  Approved  by  the  Marj-land  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


iCAtygRY   SCHOOL 

390  Tuscany  Rd.,      Baltimore  10,  Md. 
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I  am  interested  in  Calvert  individual  Q  group  Q  courses.  I 

Please  send  your  catalog.  ! 
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ILLINOIS  BELL  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT 

(see  chart  opposite  Contents  page) 


JN.  ST  AN  BERY,  vice  president  of  Illi- 
•  nois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chicago, 
speaking  before  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Chicago  last  November, 
discussed  '"Some  Modern  Aspects  of 
Management  Development".  We  wish  it 
were  possible  to  publish  his  whole  talk. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanbery  and  the 
Chicago  IRA  for  permission  to  reproduce  a 
chart  he  used,  on  our  inside  first  cover  page, 
and  to  present  excerpts. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  program,  said 
Mr.  Stanbery,  its  purpose  is  to  "release  and  de- 
velop the  individual  management  person  to  attain 
maximum  effectiveness  on  his  management  job."  It 
is  not  to  tell  anyone  how  to  manage,  and  it  is 
not  a  step-by-step  program  which  guarantees 
automatic  success.  What  we  are  really  trying  to 
do  is  to  provide  the  climate,  or  the  atmosphere 
— or  the  soil,  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  individual 
manager  to  grow  and  develop  to  the  maximum 
of  his  ability. 

Comments  on  Chart 

This  chart  outlines  our  program  in  Illi- 
nois Bell.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
several  important  things  about  it. 

First  off,  is  the  importance  of  having  a 
chart,  regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little 
you  may  be  able  to  put  on  it.  We  sat  down  one 
day  and  drew  this  up  and  we  were  a  little  sur- 
prised at  what  the  inventory  showed. 

We  noticed  that  the  whole  left  side  repre- 
sented the  program  itself,  that  the  middle 
portion  represented  all  those  administering  and 
those  who  were  affected  by  the  program — and 
that  generally  the  right  side  represented  the 
on-the-job  objectives  of  the  program. 

We  noticed  too,  that  the  entire  program 
had  more  unity  and  coherence  than  we  had 
been  suspecting,  because  as  we  had  been  work- 
ing with  each  separate  project  over  the  years, 
there  had  crept  in  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 


forest  for  the  trees.  In  other  words,  if  you 
chart  carefully  where  you  are  and  where  you 
have  been,  the  journey  seems  to  make  a  little 
more  sense — not  nearly  as  chaotic  as  you  per- 
haps thought. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  chart 
is  the  box  in  the  upper  lefthand  corner,  labeled 
Research  Projects.  This  part  of  the  chart  is  very 
important  because  research  is  really  the  heart 
of  the  in-company  part  of  our  program. 

The  results  of  research  flow  into  the  man- 
agement development  program,  into  all  de- 
partments where  they  are  free  to  be  used  as  a 
line-personnel  function.  The  research  results 
appear  in  actual  training  courses  as  shown  on 
the  left — 

A)  Human  Relations  in  Management. 

B)  Leadership    Training    in    Policy    Case 

Discussion  Program. 

C)  Individual's  Training  in  Research  Proj- 

ect Participation. 

D)  Conference  Leadership  Training — Case 

Discussions. 

E)  Interview        Training — Understanding 

Listening. 

F)  Policy  Case  Discussions. 

In  addition  to  In-Company  programs — we 
also  participate  widely  in  educational  meetings 
and  activities  of  various  kinds.  To  the  ones 
shown  in  the  box  (lower  left)  we  should  add: 
F)  N.U.  Institute  of  Management;  G)  Bell 
System  Executive  Conference  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  and,  H)  Institute  of  Humanistic  Studies — 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Importance  of  Research 

So  much  for  the  chart  itself.  Just  keep  in 
mind  two  parts  of  it — the  box  of  research 
projects  at  the  upper  left,  and  in  the  list  of 
training  projects — Individual's  Training  in  Re- 
search Project  Participation. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  Research  for 
just  a  few  moments.  Back  in  1935-36  we  made 
the  first  study  in  the  area  of  management  train- 
ing that  you  could  conscientiously  describe  by 
the  word  Research.   It  doesn't  show  on  our 
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chart,  but  it  was  a  four-company  study  of  plant 
supervision. 

We  had  a  team  made  up  of  personnel  from 
four  Bell  Companies.  Most  of  the  companies 
had  one  man  on  the  team;  we  in  Illinois  had  3. 
We  used  the  shadow  technique  in  which  the 
researcher  stays  with  the  subject  all  day  long. 
The  researcher  just  listened,  offered  no  sugges- 
tions about  the  job,  talked  naturally  and  freely 
about  everything  else  and  remembered  enough 
about  it  to  catalogue  the  happenings  of  the 
day  every  night. 

Incidents  Cataloged 

We  were  looking  for  certain  items  which 
we  thought  made  up  the  management  job  at 
foreman  level,  at  intermediate  level  and  at 
district  level  (3rd  level  in  our  business).  Every 
incident  we  saw  take  place  we  cataloged  on  a 
3x5  card,  and  then  later  sorted  out  the  cards 
into  categories,  like — technical  competence, 
training  subordinates,  planning  own  work, 
planning  the  job,  making  job  assignments, 
following  up  or  checking  work  assigned,  get- 
ting along  with  the  public,  getting  along  with 
the  boss,  getting  along  with  coordinates,  etc. 
Then  we  made  our  evaluation. 

This  really  could  have  foreshadowed  the 
"A"  bomb  had  we  not  been  careful.  We  kept 
the  evaluation  top-drawer  secret.  The  cards,  by 
categories,  we  sorted  out  into  a  "good"  pile 
and  a  "bad"  pile.  Any  incident  which  looked 
like  it  might  involve  a  principle  and  which 
was  well  handled  (in  the  opinion  of  the  re- 
searchers) was  called  "an  element  of  good 
supervision." 

On  the  opposite  side,  those  basic  incidents 
badly  handled  were  called  "elements  of  poor 
supervision."  We  consolidated  all  of  the  "ele- 
ments of  good  supervision"  and  wrote  a  train- 
ing course  as  a  guide  for  plant  supervision.  The 
course  is  still  used  in  many  Companies  through- 
out the  System — modified,  of  course,  from  time 
to  time  as  new  ideas  and  new  knowledge  are 
uncovered. 

Now  from  this  first  attempt  at  research  in 
this  fascinating  field,  we  definitely  learned 
several  important  things — 

I.  That  anonymity  must  be  carried  out 
100% — that  it  must  never  be  violated, 
and  that  direct  action  must  never  be  taken 


on  anything  discovered  in  the  research 
project. 
X.  That  it  is  possible  to  find  out  something 
about  what  makes  a  good  supervisor 
successful,  and  that  to  a  degree  it  is 
possible  to  transfer  those  good  super- 
visory elements  to  other  people. 

3.  That  people  really  like  to  talk— that 
they  like  to  have  their  opinions  heard 
and  considered,  and  that  if  the  under- 
standing listening  technique  is  used  they 
will  communicate  many  valuable  ideas 
which  very  likely  will  be  useful  to  the 
business. 

4.  That  the  researcher  was  learning  more 
about  management  development  than 
anyone  thought  possible — thus  the  re- 
alization that  participation  in  a  research 
project  was  a  very  great  element  in 
management  training. 

Research  by  "Shadow"  Method 

The  first  research  project  shown  on  the 
chart,  "Supervisory  Relationship  Study,"  was 
conducted  some  ten  years  later,  in  1946-47.  It 
was  done  on  a  similar  basis,  using  the  shadow 
technique,  but  on  a  much  more  scientific  and 
broader  scale. 

In  Illinois  Bell  we  used  six  line  district 
men  who  were  first  given  orientation  on  the 
method.  The  researchers  did  extensive  reading 
in  the  field  and  consulted  with  experts  from 
several  Universities  to  check  the  scientific  cor- 
rectness of  their  approach.  They  also  consulted 
with  the  folks  at  Western  Electric  who  had 
conducted  the  famous  Hawthorne  experiment. 

The  amazing  thing  was  that  this  team 
developed  into  practical  professionals  almost 
over-night  and  the  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de 
corps  were  outstanding.  They  investigated  the 
personnel  in  six  different  districts  in  all  depart- 
ments with  the  purpose  of  determining  all  the 
inter-relationships  with  which  management 
had  to  deal.  They  varied  their  technique  a  bit 
from  the  original  study  inasmuch  as  they  took 
occasional  notes  and  used  electrical  recording 
equipment  to  record  their  findings. 

There  isn't  time  to  analyze  the  findings  in 
detail.  However,  they  secured  a  gold-mine  of 
hundreds  of  actual  incidents  and  cases.  On  a 
strict  promise  of  anonymity,  which  was  scru- 
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pulously  observed,  they  secured  an  expression 
of  the  reasoning  and  feeling  of  over  loo  flesh-and- 
blood  management  folks  in  the  midst  of  their 
every-day  management  problems. 

They  recorded  over  6000  incidents  and 
made  hxmdreds  of  interesting  and  useful  dis- 
coveries, but  for  the  purpose  here  I  shall  try  to 
capsulize  what  we  learned  from  this  project. 

1.  We  confirmed  substantially  that  re- 
search points  the  way  to  effective  man- 
agement training, 
z.  We  discovered  that  personal  security 
and  job  security  are  two  different  things 
and  that  both  are  great  motivators. 

3.  We  discovered  that  participation  by 
people  in  the  things  that  affect  them  is 
an  absolute  essential  to  get  the  most 
effective  team-work  possible. 

4.  Most  importantly,  we  had  definite 
proof  that  the  boss  (especially  the 
human  side  of  him)  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  working  conditions  at  all 
levels. 


The  remaining  major  part  of  Mr. 
Stanbcry's  talk  was  concerned  mainly  with 
the  company's  thinking  about  "liberal  arts 


ideas   in  management  development".   The 
Bell  System  Executive  Conference  at  Asbury 
Park,  New  Jersey,  he  said,  "is  not  a  liberal 
arts  college,  but  it  has  some  liberal  arts 
aspects".    It    is    an    intensive    four-week 
program    for    department    heads    of    the 
System  .  .  .  The  major  subject  areas  are: 
General    Management    problems    in- 
cluding  organization,    inter-depart- 
mental  relations,   management   de- 
velopment. 
Labor  relations  with  special  attention 

to  union  relations  and  objectives. 
Economic  conditions  and  trends  both 

within  and  outside  the  business. 
Public  relations  including  political  and 
social  factors  affecting  the  business. 
Various   management   and   leadership 

skills. 
Mr.  Stanbery  told  about  the  Institute 
for  Humanistic  Studies  for  Executives,  "a 
nine-month  program  of  pure  liberal  arts", 
in  which  19  Bell  System  men  were  enrolled 
last  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  referred  also  to  tie-ups  with  other 
colleges  and  organizations,  named  on  his 
chart,  for  the  broadening  of  Bell  executives. 


WHAT  IS  A  BOSS? 


Mrs.  HELEN  HAYNES,  member  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Chapter  of  the  National 
Secretaries'  Association,  Chicago,  took  the 
boss  over  some  hurdles  at  the  chapter's 
annual  Boss'  Night  meeting.  Thanks  to 
Wilbert  E.  Scheer,  personnel  director  of 
Blue  Cross,  Chicago,  and  a  director  of  the 
Office  Management  Association  of  Chicago, 
for  calling  our  attention  to  her  essay 
entitled  "What  Is  a  Boss?" 

Bosses  come  in  assorted  sizes,  weights, 
and  stages  of  baldness.  They  are  found  in 
shops,  stores,  and  offices,  on  itineraries,  off 
itineraries,  and  in  your  hair.  A  boss  has  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  proverbial  '  Professor' . 

The  Boss  is  a  miser  with  your  minutes, 
and   roars   when   you   spend    twenty   of  them 


finding  that  misfiled  letter  in  his  left  coat 
pocket.  You  know  him  and  understand  him 
well;  you  can  anticipate  and  prepare  for  his 
every  wish;  you  calculate  precisely  his  next 
thought  and  every  move.  He  returns  unex- 
pectedly with  his  luncheon  guest,  a  V.LP., 
just  moments  after  you  have  sent  your  shoe 
out  to  have  the  heel  fixed. 

His  mind  is  a  miracle  of  facts,  figures, 
dates,  analyses,  and  costs  on  production.  He 
never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face.  He  doesn't 
really  need  your  appointment  pad — he  remem- 
bers everything,  including  his  wife's  birthday. 
But  he  forgets  his  briefcase  and  leaves  it  in 
his  car. 

He  has  limitless  energy,  a  wonderful 
humor,  sublime  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
complete    those    reports    and    get    four    more 

(continued  on  page  igg) 
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Strategy  and  Tactics  in  Labor  Negotia- 
tions. By  Edward  Peters.  National  Fore- 
men's Institute,  New  London,  Conn.,  1955. 
1x3  pages.  $4.50  plus  postage. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  engaging — and 
rewarding — books  having  to  do  with  a 
personnel  function  which  we  have  ever 
come  across.  No  one  who  has  to  do  with 
labor  relations  and  negotiations  with 
unions  would  willingly  pass  it  up  if  he  kxiew 
its  flavor.  But  it  will  also  prove  enjoyable 
and  profitable  to  personnel  directors  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  negotiations  with 
organized  labor. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
much  of  it  reads  like  fiction.  The  author, 
for  years  a  conciliator  with  the  California 
State  Conciliation  Service,  cites  out  of  his 
own  and  his  associates'  experience  many 
examples  of  union  and  management  tactics 
designed  to  achieve  their  respective  goals. 
He  tells  how  and  why  this  strategy  on  one 
side  or  the  other  succeeded  in  a  particular 
instance;  how  that  tactic  misfired  or  back- 
fired. 

The  examples  are  taken  from  real  life 
and  are  disguised  only  enough  "to  protect 
the  confidential  records  of  the  California 
State  Conciliation  Service".  The  absorbing 
stories  are  presented  mainly  in  narural- 
sounding  dialog  packed  with  dramatic 
incident.  The  vernacular  and  trade  jargon 
are  used  freely;  in  fact,  you  may  get  a  little 
tired  of  such  expressions  as  "pull  the  pin", 
meaning  to  call  a  strike.  The  case  histories 
are  usually  introduced  by  Mr.  Peters' 
explanation  of  the  principles  he  is  about  to 
illustrate,  and  followed  by  the  author's 
observations,  by  the  citation  of  exceptions 
and  so  on. 

Two  chapters  of  the  book — one  entirely 
and  the  other  in  part — appeared  originally 


in  the  March  and  November,  1954,  Personnel 
Journal  issues.  Chapter  8  was  preprinted 
under  the  title  "Only  Real  Issues  Count  in 
Contract  Bargaining";  part  of  chapter  2. 
had  the  title  "It  Pays  to  Know  Your  Man 
in  Contract  Negotiations". 

H.  M.  T. 

Human  Conditioning  in  the  Factory. 
By  Thomas  K.  Meakin.  New  York,  1954. 
Published  for  The  Human  Conditioning 
Group,  pp.  86.  $5. 

This  material  is  essentially  an  ex- 
ecutive's reference  manual  having  to  do 
with  air  conditioning  and  purifying,  noise, 
color  and  lighting,  nutrition,  clothing  and 
factory  planning.  Deriving  from  a  student 
paper  \\Titten  for  a  course  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, it  succeeds  in  presenting  clearly  a 
body  of  boiled-down  information  for  the 
guidance  of  executives  concerned  to  improve 
physical  work  environment  as  this  con- 
ditions human  needs  and  worker  effective- 
ness. As  an  introductory  survey  and  high- 
lighting of  the  major  items  for  inquiry  and 
for  improvement,  this  manual  should  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  especially  for  those  without 
technical  skills  who  can  thus  be  alerted 
toward  more  specialized  sources  of  "know- 
how". 

O.  T. 

Oral  Commxjnication  in  Business.  By 
David  C.  Phillips.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,    New   York,    1955.    12.9  pages. 

$3-75- 

The  author  says  in  his  preface:  "The 
recognition  ...  of  the  importance  of  oral 
communication  today  has  led  business 
leaders,  union  officials,  personnel  managers. 
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training  directors,  individuals  in  charge  of 
industrial  relations  programs,  and  others 
to  search  for  material  that  will  bring  our 
skill  in  dealing  with  people  up  to  the  level 
of  our  technical  skill.  This  book  is  written 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  present  some  ideas 
that  will  assist  these  individuals."  I 
believe  it  will. 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  concerned 
with  general  principles  of  effective  speak- 
ing. The  reader  may  feel  that  these  chapters 
have  too  few  examples  of  what  might  be 
called  routine  communication  in  business; 
this  part  talks  mostly  about  addressing 
large  groups.  The  complete  speech  made  by 
Benjamin  F.  Fairless  before  the  Wage 
Policy  Committee  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  in  1951  is  quoted.  I  enjoyed  all 
five  pages  of  it  but  wondered  whether  the 
point  for  most  readers  couldn't  have  been 
made  more  quickly.  A  speech  by  H.  F. 
Harding  in  1953  before  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Ann  Arbor,  about  staff  training  in  the 
Army,  runs  to  seven  pages.  A  "study 
speech"  by  J.  Anthony  Marcus  before  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  in  1953,  "It  Is  Five  Minutes  to 
Midnight",  on  the  threat  of  communism, 
takes  more  than  thirteen  pages.  The  bone 
I  have  to  pick  is  that  these  side  excursions 
are  so  tremendously  absorbing  in  themselves 
that  a  person  loses  the  thread  of  the  book's 
subject;  in  fact,  forgets  that  he's  reading  a 
book  on  business  communications. 

The  last  seven  chapters  "discuss  com- 
munication situations  in  which  a  speaker 
may  find  himself";  conference  procedures 
and  conference  leading,  the  sales  presenta- 
tion, the  interview,  occasional  speeches, 
speaking  on  radio  and  television,  con- 
ducting a  meeting.  Most  chapters  end  up 
with  conclusions  or  summary,  projects  and 
questions  for  study,  and  a  list  of  selected 
readings.  The  author  heads  the  department 
of  speech  and  drama  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

H.  M.  T. 


Centralization  and  Decentralization  in 
Industrial  Relations.  By  Helen  Baker 
and  Robert  R.  France.  Industrial  Relations 
Section,  Princeton  University,  1954.  2.18 
pages.  $4. 

Industrial  relations  managers  whose 
multi-plant  companies  are  veering  from 
centralization  to  decentralization,  or  vice 
versa,  will  want  to  study  this  book.  It 
discusses  every  fro  and  con  you  can  think  of 
with  respect  to  the  two  kinds  of  manage- 
ment and  their  influence  on  personnel 
management. 

Few  positive  "answers"  are  given.  The 
conclusion  is  that  executives  whose 
opinions  were  sought  "predominantly  favor 
decentralized  management".  But  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  were  questioned 
felt  that  "a  variable  balance  between  the 
two  extremes  (centralization  and  decentrali- 
zation) was  the  only  realistic  goal.  .  .  . 
Many  .  .  .  industrial  relations  officers  re- 
vealed a  philosophical  bias  toward  de- 
centralization." The  book  uses  the  term 
"industrial  relations"  to  include  personnel 
administration  and  labor  relations. 

The  first-named  author  is  associate 
director,  and  the  second  a  research  associate, 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Sociology,  at 
Princeton.  There  is  a  foreword  by  J.  Douglas 
Brown,  who  was  director  of  the  Section. 

H.  M.  T. 


PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

A  Human  Relations  Approach 
WILLIAM  H.  KNOWLES 


Incisive  and  modern,  this  book  gets  at  the  heart  of 
all-important  matters  of  policy  and  philosophy  in 
personnel  management.  It  features:  •  a  full  treat- 
ment of  industrial  ethics  •  a  clear  evaluation  of 
union-management  relations  •  a  broad  view  of 
wage  administration  •  an  up-to-date  coverage  of 
government  regulations. 

55  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

American  Book  Company 


Personnel  Research 


The  Validation  of  Expressed  Interests  as 
Compared  with  Inventoried  Interests:  A 
Fourteen- Year  Follow-up.  By  Charles 
McArthur  and  Lucia  Beth  Stevens,  Harvard 
University.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  39,  No.  3,  June  1955,  184-189. 

The  comment  is  often  made  that 
Strong's  Blank  merely  confirms  what  the 
subject  already  knew  about  himself.  In 
other  words,  his  expressed  interests  agree 
with  his  inventoried  interests.  If  the  long- 
term  validity  of  expressed  interests  matches 
that  of  the  interest  inventory,  perhaps  the 
psychologist  will  wish  to  save  the  time  and 
cost  of  interest  testing. 

In  the  year  1939-40,  63  sophomores  at 
Harvard  were  given  a  battery  of  tests  which 
included  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank.  Each  man  was  also  interviewed 
about  his  career  plans  and  a  record  was  kept 
of  his  expressed  interests.  Sixty  of  these 
men  were  available  for  a  follow-up  study 
in  1953. 

In  general,  the  interests  expressed  by 
these  men  in  their  sophomore  year  turned 
out  to  be  good  predictors  of  later  career 
choice  and  adjustment.  Comparisons  be- 
tween the  validity  of  expressed  and  in- 
ventoried interests  seldom  favored  one  or 
the  other. 

A  previous  study  had  shown  that  the 
Strong  blank  was  more  valid  for  boys  from 
public  high  schools  than  for  boys  from 
private  schools.  Among  boys  from  private 
schools,  expressed  interests  are  more  ac- 
curate predictors  than  the  test  scores.  The 
authors  give  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  possible  explanations  for  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Expressed  interests  and  inventoried 
interests  seem  to  be  of  about  equal  validity, 
but  since  each  is  useful  with  a  particular 
type  of  person  they  arc  not  interchangeable. 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

The  Relationship  Between  Rifle  Steadi- 
ness AND  Rifle  Marksmanship  and  the 
Effect  of  Rifle  Training  on  Rifle 
Steadiness.  By  F.  J.  McGuigan  and  E.  F. 
MacCaslin,  George  Washington  University. 
The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39, 
No.  3,  June  1955,  156-159. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this  study 
is  that  it  was  done  twice  at  tv-o  different 
military  installations.  The  first  group 
consisted  of  148  light  infantrj^  basic  trainees 
at  Fort  Knox,  and  the  second  group  was 
made  up  of  2.00  similar  trainees  at  Fort 
Jackson. 

The  first  aim  was  to  determine  the 
reliability  of  measuring  rifle  steadiness 
with  an  ataxiameter.  This  interesting  piece 
of  equipment  is  illustrated  in  the  article. 
Each  subject  aimed  the  rifle  at  the  bull's 
eye  for  two  periods  of  15  seconds  each, 
and  his  steadiness  score  was  recorded. 
Correlations  for  the  two  groups  were  .Si 
and  .87  and  indicated  that  the  rifle  steadi- 
ness test  has  a  high  reliability. 

The  relationship  between  steadiness 
and  marksmanship  was  studied  by  com- 
paring target  scores  obtained  in  four  days 
of  firing  on  the  Army  rifle  range  and  the 
scores  on  the  steadiness  test.  This  studv 
failed  to  find  as  high  a  relationship  be- 
tween marksmanship  and  steadiness  as  has 
been  reported  by  other  investigators.  The 
correlation  was  about  —.14  for  slow  fire, 
and  generally  insignificant  for  sustained 
rapid  fire.  The  coefficient  is  negative  because 
the  test  really  measures  unsteadiness. 

Tests  indicated  that  rifle  training  does 
not  improve  rifle  steadiness. 

It  is  unlikely  that  personnel  people 
generally  will  be  selecting  men  for  rifle 
training,  but  this  study  has  interesting 
implications  for  selecting  workers  for  other 
kinds  of  jobs. 
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Ratings  of  Leadership  Potential  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and  Subsequent 
Officer  Performance.  By  Henry  N. 
Ricciuti,  Educational  Testing  Service.  The 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  Vol.  39,  No.  3, 
June  1955,  194-199. 

This  study  reports  an  investigation  of 
the  relationships  between  certain  academic 
and  non-academic  measures  of  under- 
graduate performance  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  officer  fitness  report 
ratings  which  covered  approximately  the 
first  year  after  graduation.  The  young 
commissioned  officers  included  in  this  study 
were  limited  to  those  who  spent  the  year 
on  shipboard.  There  were  314  in  this  large 
follow-up  sample  of  midshipmen  who 
graduated  in  the  class  of  195 1. 

Various  indices  of  undergraduate  per- 
formance and  certain  items  of  biographical 
data    were    studied    in    relation    to    three 


postgraduation  measures  of  shipboard  of- 
ficer performance.  The  correlations  found 
were  positive  but  rather  low.  In  general, 
undergraduate  ratings  by  other  midshipmen 
were  found  to  yield  higher  correlations  with 
postgraduate  performance  measures  than 
did  ratings  by  officers. 

The  author  discusses  the  view  that  peer 
ratings  are  apt  to  reflect  "popularity"  or 
"pleasant  surface  personality,"  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  ratings  which  the  officers 
on  shipboard  received  were  influenced  by 
similar  favorable  aspects.  He  also  realized 
that  the  study  dealt  with  officer  per- 
formance for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  young 
officer's  career. 

However,  this  article  offsets  one  more 
bit  of  evidence  that  "buddy  ratings"  or 
"peer  ratings"  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
personnel  evaluation. 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Anthony  L.  Franzolino  as  vice  president 
of  Region  III.  Mr.  Franzolino  replaces 
Drew  Young,  who  resigned.  Eleven  states 
in  the  south  and  southwest  make  up  the 
region.  Mr.  Franzolino  is  training  director 
of  Temco  Aircraft  Corporation  and  assistant 
professor  at  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas.  He  has  had  many  years  in  the  field 
of  training,  having  been  training  officer  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  instructor  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, assistant  to  the  training  director 
at  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  staff  training  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  assistant  training 
supervisor  at  Consolidated-Vultee  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  Fort  Worth. 


Mr.  Franzolino's  ASTD  activities 
started  in  1947  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
News  Bulletin  for  the  North  Ohio  Chapter. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  North  Texas  Chapter  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  research  and 
development,  program,  nominating,  and 
publicity  committees.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  chapter  during  the  1954-55 
term  and  currently  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
In  addition  to  his  local  ASTD  activities,  he 
was  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
convention  sites  committee  for  the  national 
organization. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Detroit  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  its 
members  in  order  to  improve  the  programs 
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for  next  year.  Members  were  asked  to 
evaluate  last  year's  programs  as  super,  good, 
passing  fair,  or  poor.  They  were  then  to 
check  the  programs  that  had  been  of  most 
interest  to  them.  The  titles  of  past  programs 
listed  were:  Some  Problems  Arising  out  of 
the  New  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1954;  What  to  Do  in  a  Wildcat  Strike; 
Trends  in  Employment  Insurance  Plans; 
What  Should  We  Expect  of  Our  Foremen?; 
Automation;  Writing  the  Seniority  Agree- 
ment in  the  Contract;  Avoiding  the  Pitfalls 
in  Workmen's  Compensation;  Future  of 
Labor  Management  Relations;  Incentive 
Management. 

Members  were  asked  to  suggest  topics 
they  would  like  to  hear.  The  fourth  item  in 
the  questionnaire  warned;  "Watch  out  for 
this  one!  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
average  office  worker  in  one  month  will 
spend,  out  of  730  available  hours,  168  on 
the  job;  10  goofing  off  on  the  job;  240 
sleeping  (house  and  office);  4z  transporta- 
tion; 60  gorging;  60  entertainment;  100  odd 
jobs  (helping  spouse,  etc.);  xo  attending 
church,  PTA,  etc. ;  10  daily  chores  (brushing 
teeth,  combing  hair,  etc.).  This  leaves  xo 
hours  in  which  to  consume  Manhattans. 
Now,  let's  get  serious  with  the  Big  Ques- 
tion. Will  you  devote  one-half  hour  of  one 
month  to  the  improvement  of  your  Associa- 
tion? If  your  answer  is  Yes,  check  on  the 
following  list  only  the  jobs  you  can  and  will 
do  for  one  monthly  meeting  only:  call  a  few 
potential  members;  write  a  paragraph  on 
your  favorite  personnel  tool;  help  prepare  a 
panel  discussion;  introduce  a  speaker; 
arrange  a  tour  of  your  plant  for  a  group  of 
interested  members".  More  ambitious  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  help  plan  a  program, 
accept  a  nomination  for  office,  provide 
entertainment  for  a  meeting,  or  serve  on  a 
committee.  The  questionnaire  is  a  valiant 
bid  for  membership  participation.  We  hope 
the  results  were  as  good  as  the  questions. 

Charles  E.  Wesley,  Industrial  Wire  Cloth 
Products  Corporation,  is  president  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Detroit. 


George  F.  Floridis,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  is  the  vice  president.  The  secretary 
is  Dorothy  H.  Hanson  of  Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson,  Inc. 


The  Personnel  Management  Associa- 
tion OF  San  Diego  discussed  Peter  Drucker's 
book  The  Practice  of  Aianagemenf  at  a  recent 
meeting.  Robert  F.  Smith,  of  the  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Company,  reviewed  the  book. 
Dr.  Drucker's  new  book  is  leading  tra- 
ditional economists  the  world  over  to  re- 
examine their  theories,  and  business  men 
and  personnel  professionals  to  restudy  their 
roles,  according  to  Mr.  Smith.  To  every 
executive,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  in  a  big  company  or  small,  the  book 
gives  a  new  concept  of  the  nature  of  his  job, 
and  its  relation  to  the  enterprise  and  to 
society.  Government  executives  will  like- 
wise find  that  Drucker's  conclusions  help 
them  to  visualize  their  kinship  and  dif- 
ferences with  their  industrial  counterparts 
in  a  new  way.  Max  Nelson  is  president  of 
PMA,  A.  Freeman  vice  president,  and  G. 
Sc udder  secretary. 


The  Northern  California  Training 
Directors'  Association  reports  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  the  new  group  elected 
Mrs.  Betina  N.  Tracy  president,  Ellis  H. 
Woolley  first  vice  president,  and  Louis  L. 
Kissinger  second  vice  president. 

The  association  has  published  an 
unusual  report  on  a  human  relations  work- 
shop held  last  fall.  Dr.  Gordon  Heam  of 
the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  directed  the  workshop. 
Ten  meetings  were  devoted  to  exploration 
and  study  of  training  to  improve  human 
relations.  The  fourteen-page  report  gives  the 
opinions  of  the  twenty-five  persons  enrolled, 
and  the  comments  of  the  leader.  The 
comments  were  identified  by  number  rather 
than  by  name  so  that  frank  opinions  could 
be   more   freely   expressed. 

The    course    was    designed    to    help 
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participants  develop  more  effective  training 
programs.  Members  were  asked  first,  when 
you  think  about  the  course,  what  is  your 
main  reaction?  Some  of  the  answers: 
"Interest,  puzzlement,  frustration."  "That 
the  novelty  of  an  unstructured  group 
meeting  was  so  shocking  to  a  rather  large 
number  of  training  directors."  "Generally, 
one  of  satisfaction  and  achievement  in  the 
important  things.  Some  unfavorable  re- 
actions as  to  group  conflict,  disorganiza- 
tion, and  domination  by  a  few." 

The  instructor  summarized  and  com- 
mented on  the  students'  reactions:  i)  When 
you  think  about  the  course,  what  is  your 
main  reaction? — predominantly  negative. 
i)  What  do  you  think  about  the  conduct 
and  content  of  the  course? — negative, 
although  somewhat  less  so  than  in  i.  3) 
How  do  you  feel  about  this  method  of 
helping  people  to  think? — predominantly 
positive.  4)  What,  from  the  course,  have 
you  used  or  do  you  plan  to  use? — pre- 
dominantly positive  in  the  sense  that  most 
people  reported  successful  applications  of 
the  method.  5)  Do  you  consider  this 
method  of  presentation  practical  for  your 
first  line  supervisors? — generally  positive. 
6)  What  changes  would  you  recommend? — 
the  most  frequent  comments  were:  "warn 
me  in  advance,"  "don't  give  me  too  strong 
a  shock  at  first."  7)  What  kind  of  course 
should  follow  this? — one  which  deals  with 
techniques;  one  in  which  I  can  get  practice. 

It  is  possible,  says  Dr.  Hearn,  to 
perceive  a  pattern  in  all  of  this.  The 
participants  seemed  to  be  saying,  "What 
we  went  through  was  painful  and  frus- 
trating and  not  very  pleasant.  When  I  think 
about  it,  my  reaction  is  generally  negative. 
However,   it  did  make  me  think  and  do 


some  soul-searching  about  my  attitudes  and 
methods  of  working  with  people.  It  is  a 
good  method  to  use  on  someone  else,  especially 
as  you  go  up  the  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative ladder.  If  we  have  any  more 
human  relations  workshops,  let's  keep  them 
on  the  technique  level,  because  I  have  had 
enough  self-examination." 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Manager's 
Association  has  published  an  interesting 
booklet.  Modern  Personnel  Organization  and 
Administration.  It  describes  work  being 
done  by  the  association.  The  material  is 
the  latest  in  modern  personnel  procedure 
and  in  industrial  relations  work,  according 
to  the  introduction,  which  adds:  "Every 
industrial  executive  is  requested  to  read 
and  study  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully; 
then  to  check  to  ascertain  if  his  organiza- 
tion is  following,  in  his  own  plant,  the 
creative  and  constructive  policy,  plan  and 
program  of  personnel  work  advocated  by 
this  association.  He  is  also  asked  to  back  it 
wholeheartedly,  and  to  help,  by  selling  it 
to  other  managements  whom  he  realizes 
should  follow  this  modern  plan  of  per- 
sonnel practice." 

The  table  of  contents  includes  policy 
and  objectives  of  the  association,  an 
organization  chart  of  the  association, 
operating  personnel  for  the  year,  com- 
mittees, their  duties  and  responsibilities,  a 
code  of  good  practice,  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  a  list  of  cooperating  agencies  and 
organizations.  The  function  of  personnel 
management  is  outlined  in  detail  in  one 
chapter.  Other  groups  will  find  this 
ambitious  booklet  of  interest  in  comparison 
with  their  own  program  and  structure,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  ideas. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


The  Complete  Fall  Schedule,  com- 
prising more  than  160  seminar  groups  for 
discussion  of  more  than  100  different 
topics,  has  been  published  by  the  American 


Management  Association.  Two  types  of  semi- 
nar are  scheduled  for  the  fall:  workshop 
seminars,  small  discussion  groups  for  ex- 
change of  information  and  experience;  and 
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orientation  seminars,  classroom  -  style 
groups  for  instruction,  practice,  or  review 
in  a  particular  management  subject. 

Each  workshop  seminar  is  composed 
of  not  more  than  15  executives  meeting  for 
three  to  nine  days  under  the  leadership  of 
one  or  more  discussion  leaders  to  explore  a 
single  area  of  management  thought  and 
practice.  There  are  no  speeches,  emphasis 
is  on  informal  but  intensive  discussion. 

Orientation  seminars  are  instructional, 
with  lectures,  visual  presentations  and 
group  discussion.  Leadership  is  provided  by 
a  specialist  in  the  field,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  operating  executives.  These  groups 
of  30  to  40  persons  meet  for  from  four  to  six 
days  for  both  a  sound  basic  refresher  and  a 
picture  of  the  latest  developments  in  a 
given  field.  All  meetings  are  in  New  York. 
Additional  information  and  copies  of  the 
new  seminar  announcement  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Seminar  Registrar,  American 
Management  Association,  330  West  4ind 
Street,  New  York  36. 


Lawyers,  Management  or  Union 
Officials,  and  other  Interested  Persons, 
were  invited  to  an  industrial  relations 
institute,  July  19-2.1,  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Madison.  At  a  session  on 
collective  bargaining,  the  public  was  repre- 
sented by  Arthur  M.  Ross,  director.  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of 
California;  management  by  Barnabas  F. 
Sears,  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Sears  and 
Streit,  Chicago;  and  labor  by  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Goldberg,  Devoe  and  Brussel,  Washington, 


D.  C.  and  Chicago,  General  Counsel  for  the 
CIO  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  dis- 
cussed by  Guy  Farmer,  chairman,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  J.  Mack 
Swigert,  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Taft, 
Stettinius  and  Hollister,  Cincinnati;  and 
Herbert  S.  Thatcher,  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Thatcher  and  McLellan,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Other  speakers  at  the  Institute 
were  James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor; 
Archibald  Cox,  professor  of  law.  Harvard 
University;  Stuart  Rothman,  solicitor  of 
labor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  L.  N.  C. 
Wells,  Jr.,  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Millinax  and  Wells,  Dallas;  and  Edwin  S. 
Dillard,  president.  Old  Dominion  Box 
Company,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


The  Person  in  .Personnel  was  the 
theme  of  the  ninth  annual  conference  of  the 
College  and  University  Personnel  Association, 
held  July  ij-2.0  in  Iowa  City.  "Rules  versus 
Individual  Needs  in  Personnel  Administra- 
tion" were  discussed  by  Walter  L.  Daykin, 
professor  of  labor  and  industrial  manage- 
ment at  Iowa.  George  Weiny,  general  vice- 
president  of  Grain  Millers  International, 
AFL,  spoke  on  "The  Employee  Looks  at  the 
Person  in  Personnel."  Dr.  Howell  Brooks, 
president  of  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
spoke  on  "Personnel  Administration  in 
Small  Colleges."  "The  Problems  of  the 
Aging  and  Retirement"  were  described  by 
Dr.  Steven  Horvath,  director  of  the  Iowa 
Institute  of  Gerontology.  The  banquet 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  Wilbur  R.  Miller, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Iowa. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Testimony  on  Minimum  Wage  Leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee in  the  spring  of  1955  has  been 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  publication  is  titled 
Economics  of  Minimum  Wage  Legislation.  An 


explanatory  message  from  Emerson  P. 
Schmidt,  director  of  the  Chamber's  eco- 
nomic research  department,  points  out  that, 
"The  Wage-and-Hour  Law  was  enacted 
during  the  1930's  when  a  great  need  was 
felt  to  do  something  about  the  depressed 
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conditions.  Little  consideration  was  given 
to  the  possible  economic  consequences  of 
the  action.  Since  then,  experts  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  economics  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation.  Furthermore,  the 
potential  disruptions  which  a  minimum 
wage  can  bring  about  have  been  disguised 
by  the  inflationary  conditions  which  have 
accompanied  each  increase  in  the  minimum. 
Proposals  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  in 
1955  appeared  at  a  time  when  economists 
generally  anticipated  conditions  of  relative 
price  stability.  This  put  the  problem  in  a 
new  light.  Strong  demands  emerged  for  a 
more  drastic  revision  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  before." 

The  thirty-two  page  pamphlet  contains 
Mr.  Schmidt's  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  begins  with  a  statement 
opposing  proposals  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  as  unrealistic  and  self-defeating. 
Wages  rise,  he  contends,  without  inter- 
vention. Mr.  Schmidt  in  his  testimony  went 
on  to  discuss  the  economics  of  minimum 
wage  fixing,  consumer  prices  and  wage 
lifting,  wage  differentials  and  the  minimum 
wage,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

A  smaller  leaflet,  written  in  questions 
and  answers,  discusses  minimum  wage 
fixing.  Number  five  in  a  series,  Minimum 
Wage  Fixing  attempts  to  answer  the 
question,  why  should  Congress  fix  a 
minimum  wage?  Does  it  bar  workers  from 
jobs?  Raise  costs  and  prices?  Help  the  poor? 
Leaflet  brings  out  the  case  for  and  against 
such  a  law.  It  is  designed  for  general 
distribution. 

A  third  publication  of  the  Chamber, 
Free  Health  Care  for  Everyone},  asks  can  we 
have  it,  do  we  want  it,  would  it  really  be 
free?  The  questions  and  answers  in  the 
leaflet  are  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  an  intelligent,  serious-minded 
American  citizen  and  a  specialist  on  health 
problems.  The  publication  concludes  that 
the  job  of  health  insurance  should  be  left 
to  voluntary  effort.  Cartoons  illustrate  the 


pamphlets.  Single  copies  of  the  two  small 
leaflets  are  free,  quantities  are  $4.50  per 
hundred.  Economics  of  Minimum  Wage  Leg- 
islation is  5 Of!  a  copy,  or  30^^  per  copy  for 
more  than  ten.  They  may  be  ordered  post- 
paid from  the  Economic  Research  Depart- 
ment, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Stabilization  of  Employment  has 
interested  businessmen  for  many  years.  In 
a  few  cases  employment  has  been  stabilized 
enough  for  the  companies  to  promise  their 
employees  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  The 
introduction  to  a  new  bibliography  on  the 
Guaranteed  Annual  Wage  and  Business  Stabili- 
zation goes  on  to  say  that  businessmen  must 
face  the  challenge  of  the  guaranteed  wage 
positively.  They  must  study  their  own  firms 
with  the  aim  of  bringing  about  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  stabilization  in  sales, 
production,  and  employment.  A  guarantee 
of  wages  or  employment  will  benefit  neither 
employees  nor  the  company  unless  the 
guarantee  is  based  on  a  reasonable  degree  of 
stability  in  sales  and  production.  A 
thorough  study  of  a  company's  resources 
for  stabilization  will  involve  investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  company's  business. 
Such  a  study  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
so-called  stabilization  techniques,  such  as 
production  for  stock,  but  should  examine 
all  aspects  of  the  business  in  search  of  im- 
provements. One  of  the  best  ways  of 
bringing  about  increased  stability  in  em- 
ployment, for  example,  is  to  improve 
production  processes  so  that  price  re- 
ductions are  possible.  A  program  of  product 
research  may  likewise  result  in  increased 
stability  of  employment  by  providing  new 
and  improved  products.  The  bibliography 
was  prepared  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute for  Community  Research  in  order  to 
foster  a  greater  understanding  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  business  stabilization. 
The  bibliography  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  the  guaranteed  annual  wage; 
business  stabilization,  and  plans  of  specific 
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firms  and  industries.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Community  Research,  709  South  Westnedge 
Street,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


A  New  Study  Designed  to  Assist 
Employers  in  Achieving  Greater  Job 
Security  has  been  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  study  is  titled  Toward  Steadier  Work  and 
Pay.  In  announcing  its  publication,  NAM 
president  Henry  G.  Riter  3rd  cited  the  giant 
strides  management  has  made  in  the  last 
lo  years  in  eliminating  the  sharp  peaks  and 
valleys  of  employment  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  considered  normal  in 
business  operations.  "Management  is  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  the  desire  of 
employees  for  regular  work,  and  while  solid 
progress  has  been  made  toward  this  goal, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  industry 
can  do  a  still  better  job,"  Mr.  Riter  said, 
adding  that  "now  is  the  time  to  prove  it." 
The  new  booklet  lists  more  than  100  ideas 
for  stabilizing  employment.  In  addition  to 
giving  practical  advice  in  setting  up  job 
stabilization  programs,  the  NAM  booklet 
provides  employers  with  helpful  informa- 
tion on  the  actual  doUar-and-cents  savings 
which  are  possible  through  employment 
regularization.  The  booklet  explains  how 
steady  jobs  cut  employment  compensation 
costs,  overhead  costs,  and  maintenance 
costs,  and  increase  efficiency,  productivity 
and  good  morale.  In  many  states  the  un- 
employment compensation  tax  rate  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  regularizing  em- 
ployment, according  to  the  booklet,  and  in 
ten  states  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  "zero" 
rating  imder  which  no  tax  is  paid.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is 
located  at  2.  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17. 


goes  on  to  explain  that  only  optimists 
aspire  to  a  job  which  is  never  completed. 
Only  optimists  find  it  stimulating  instead 
of  frustrating  continually  to  have  to  refine 
and  change  policies  and  procedures.  One  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  professional 
organization  like  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly, Mr.  Warner  says,  is  that  it  provides 
a  clearinghouse  through  which  personnel 
people  can  help  each  other  in  the  never- 
ending  task  of  improving  personnel  pro- 
cedures. The  report  contains  adaptations  of 
papers  presented  during  the  last  annual 
conference  of  the  Assembly  at  a  special 
session  where  representatives  of  personnel 
agencies  described  recent  activities  and 
procedures  they  had  devised  to  improve 
some  aspect  of  their  service.  The  material 
is  arranged  under  three  headings:  i)  speed- 
ing up  paper  work;  -l)  improving  recruit- 
ment and  selection;  and  3)  controlling 
sick-leave  usage. 

Another  report  in  the  same  series  pub- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  is 
Selecting  Supervisors  for  the  Public  Service.  It 
contains  three  papers:  "New  Concepts  in 
Supervision,"  by  John  M.  Pfiifner,  pro- 
fessor of  public  administration.  University 
of  Southern  California;  "Use  of  Written 
Tests  in  Selecting  Supervisors,"  by  Joseph 
W.  Hawthorne,  general  manager,  Los 
Angeles  City  Civil  Service  Commission;  and 
"Use  of  Group  Interviews  in  Selecting 
Supervisors,"  by  Harold  Fields,  chairman. 
Board  of  Examiners,  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education.  The  reports  are  $2.  each,  or 
$1.50  to  members,  $1  each  for  ten  or  more 
copies.  The  Civil  Service  Assembly  is 
located  at  13 13  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois. 


Personnel  People  Need  to  be  Opti- 
mists, says  Kenneth  O.  Warner,  director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Assembly,  in  the  foreword 
to  Procedures  that  Improve  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, new  publication  of  the  group.  He 


FtnruRE  Unlimited  for  Outstanding 
Young  Men,  is  the  subtitle  of  the  booklet 
Opportunity,  published  by  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation,  Chicago.  This  hand- 
some brochure,  printed  on  coated  paper 
and  illustrated  with  photographs,  is  de- 
signed   to    recruit    better    than     average 
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applicants.  It  is  distributed  on  a  limited 
basis  to  college  placement  offices  and 
employment  agencies.  A  smaller  leaflet, 
which  will  fit  in  a  coat  pocket,  is  dis- 
tributed more  widely  because  of  its  low 
cost.  A  third  piece,  which  can  easily  be 
dropped  in  purse  or  pocket,  is  the  orienta- 
tion handbook  given  to  each  new  employee. 
These  three  pieces,  with  their  different 
purposes,  should  do  a  good  job  for  the 
company.  They  are  all  dignified,  easy  to 
read     and     understand. 


the  magazine.  Something  new  is  a  series  of 
short  stories  for  children.  The  company  tie- 
in  is  the  name  of  the  leading  character: 
Me  jo.  Children  of  employees  are  invited  to 
enter  a  contest,  drawing  pictures  to  show 
what  Mejo  looks  like. 


Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  Evans- 
viLLE,  Indiana,  publishes  the  Mead  News. 
This  is  a  new  publication;  the  first  issue  ap- 
peared in  August.  According  to  the  mast- 
head, it  is  published  for  the  employees  so 
they  may  understand  the  company's  objec- 
tives, policies,  and  goals,  and  to  create 
within  the  employee  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  his  job,  his  fellow  employee, 
and  the  company's  place  in  society.  The 
editor  is  Charles  Oberst.  The  layout  of  the 
book  is  unusually  good.  Two  colors,  red 
and  grey,  break  the  spaces  and  point  up  the 
heads.  A  series  of  profiles  of  employees  is 
started  in  the  first  issue,  and  articles  about 
departments  and  products  will  he  used  in 


ENrPLOYEES  IN  THE  News  get  plenty  of 
credit  for  outside  activities  in  Colonial  Ways, 
magazine  of  the  Colonial  Stores  Incor- 
porated. Employees  who  have  been  honored 
by  organizations  in  which  they  are  active, 
or  who  have  taken  part  in  special  civic 
work,  get  a  nice  write-up  of  their  efforts  in 
each  issue.  General  store  news  of  interest  is 
handled  in  a  series  of  lively,  short  articles: 
seven  new  stores  scheduled  for  March  grand 
openings;  supermarkets  rate  second  as  vic- 
tims of  bad  check  artists;  CS  fleets  get  safety 
awards;  CS  Employee  credit  unions  report 
growth  in  1954,  are  t}-pical  headlines. 
Major  medical  expense  insurance  is  ex- 
plained in  a  good,  clear,  easy-to-understand 
article  in  the  March  issue.  Listed  in  a 
separate  box  are  t\velve  ways  the  CS  group 
insurance  plan  provides  protection.  Specific 
examples  with  facts  and  figures  are  also 
given,  to  make  the  plan  doubly  clear.  John 
Hall  is  the  editor. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Company's 
Gas  News  editorializes  on  sudden  death  in  a 
recent  issue.  The  editorial  called  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  same  issue  which  gave 
details  on  the  distance  a  vehicle  travels  at 
different  speeds  before  coming  to  a  dead 
stop.  "Before  a  crisis  arises  every  driver 
should  remember  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  dead  stop  and  stop  for  the  dead 
may  only  be  a  little  over  one  second  of 
time,"  concluded  the  editorial,  titled 
"Dead  Stop."  Another  article  in  the  same 
issue  consisted  of  three  paragraphs  and  two 
graphs,  all  plain,  simple,  without  frills, 
and  explaining  that  maintaining  the  distri- 
bution system  is  a  continuing  cost  item.  We 
liked  the  style  of  the  piece  which  reads  like 


this:  "Providing  service  day  in  and  day  out 
to  more  than  136,317  customers  in  a  544 
square  mile  area  is  a  tremendous  under- 
taking. To  do  it  costs  money — lots  of  it. 
Everybody  will  agree  to  that,  but  some- 
times when  figures  are  quoted,  reference 
made  to  the  company's  annual  income  or 
there  is  talk  of  a  rate  increase,  the  layman 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  just  where  the 
money  goes."  Edith  R.  Thompson  is  the 
editor  of  the  Gas  News. 


C.  H.  Wheeler  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, OF  Philadelphia,  has  sent  us  the  first 
five  issues  of  its  new  publication.  The 
Wheeler  Eco.  The  company  manufactures 
steam    condensers    and    auxiliaries,    water 
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cooling  towers,  high  vacuum  process  equip- 
ment, marine  deck  machinerj',  etc.  The  Eco 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  a  de- 
scription of  new  products  and  processes, 
interesting  installations  and  developments. 
It  is  mailed  to  employees,  stockholders, 
directors,  sales  representatives  and  a  few 
customers.  Four  to  six  pages  long,  it  is 
printed  in  dark  blue  on  coated  paper,  a 
spruce  looking  job.  Once  in  a  while  the 
dark  blue  tends  to  obscure  detail  in  photo- 
graphs, but  otherwise  the  color  is  effective 
and  makes  a  good  appearance.  This  new 
house  organ  is  quite  different  from  most 
that  come  across  the  editor's  desk.  It  is 
brief  and  dignified.  M.  L.  McNuIty, 
assistant  secretary,  who  sent  the  sheets  to 
us,  explains  that  "This  particular  style 
seems  to  fit  our  organization  well,  but  of 
course  it  wouldn't  be  suitable  for  many 
organizations."  Looks  like  a  good  job  to 


us. 


Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation,  Phila- 
delphia, publishes  Fleer  Flashes.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  bubble  gum.  They  ran 
an  interesting  article  on  the  annual  picnic 
for  Safety  Patrols,  where  "one  of  the  main 
events  from  our  point  of  view  was  the 
bubble  blowing  contest,  in  which  many 
happy  youngsters  blew  Dubble  Bubble  to 
their  hearts'  content.  Supervised  by  Frank 
Mustin  (Director,  Marketing  Research 
Division)  and  Jack  Morrissey  (Assistant  to 
the  Promotion  Manager),  the  .  .  .  compe- 
tition was  keen  in  the  finals,  where  the 
official  Dubble  Bubble  calipers  were  kept 
busy  measuring  growing  bubbles.  The 
winner,  Joseph  Greto,  became  the  champ 
with  a  9I2  inch  bubble.  During  the  day, 
happy  kids  consumed  12.00  pounds  of  hot 
dogs,  io,ooo  bottles  of  chocolate  milk,  190 
bottles  of  white  milk,  and  over  jzoo  pieces 
of  Dubble  Bubble  gum."  The  summer  issue 
also  contains  an  article  on  "Music  at 
Work,"  which  describes  the  Music  by 
Muzak  service  used  by  the  company.  The 
music  is  specially  planned  to  cut  through 
noise  of  machinery  in  order  that  the  songs 


played  may  be  heard  easily  and  clearly, 
and  the  music  need  never  be  distractingly 
loud.  "Perhaps  the  most  significant  phase 
of  Muzak's  planned  service  is  that  it  has 
been  scientifically  arranged  to  combat 
fatigue  and  build  morale  during  working 
hours .  It  has  been  definitely  proven  through 
study  in  research  laboratories  that  proper 
music  can  actually  help  people  working  in 
plants  to  feel  better  and  work  better. 
Annually,  it  costs  the  Company  about 
$1,000  to  provide  the  musical  background. 
It  is  a  service  which  insures  Fleer  people 
more  relaxed  concentration  while  they  are 
on  the  job." 


Wilson  and  Company,  Incorporated, 
Chicago,  worked  out  several  good  ideas  in 
a  recent  Wilson  Certified  News.  On  the  edi- 
torial page  under  the  masthead,  which 
lists  associate  editors  from  the  nineteen 
branches,  is  a  box  with  a  picture  and  brief 
biography  of  one  of  the  editors.  On  the 
same  page  is  a  column  called  "The  Round- 
up" with  short  items  of  interest  about  the 
product.  A  woman's  page  lists  the  ac- 
tivities and  achievements  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  employees,  and  gives  one  of 
her  favorite  recipes  (using  meat).  The 
back  cover  uses  the  photograph  of  the 
back  of  a  man,  walking  away  down  a 
street.  "This  is  the  man  you  have  to 
watch,"  reads  the  caption.  "This  man, 
who  is  trying  to  take  your  job  awav  from 
you,  is  not  the  eager  newcomer  who  works 
alongside  of  you,  or  the  man  who  is  trving 
to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  processing 

products This  man  you  have  to 

watch  does  the  same  kind  of  work  as  vou 
— for  our  competitors.  By  his  workman- 
ship he  is  constantly  trying  to  produce 
products  that  customers  will  buy  instead 
of  ours.  If  he  wins,  you  lose.  There's  just 
one  way  to  keep  him  from  winning — we've 
got  to  keep  turning  out  the  kind  of  qualitv 
products  and  giving  the  kind  of  service 
that  will  keep  the  customers  buying  from 
our  company.  All  of  us  at  Wilson  are  on 
the  same  team.  By  working  together  and 
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doing  a  first-class  job,  we  can  keep  cus- 
tomers reaching  for  Wilson  and  Company 
products.  This  will  insure  the  continued 
success  of  our  Company — and  our  own  job 
security" — a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
company  message.  Harriet  Davis  is  the 
editor  the  News;  L.  O.  Green,  the  editorial 
director. 


The  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany OF  Dayton,  Ohio,  invites  readers  to 
send  old  photographs  of  company  activi- 
ties or  equipment  to  the  editor  of  Forward 
Maga'zine.  One  such  published  photograph 
shows  a  DP  and  L  dump  truck  operating 
back  in  1919.  The  text  explains  that 
"This  old  photo  .  .  .  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  involved  in  supply- 
ing coal  to  our  then  Fourth  Street  Gener- 
ating Station.  Being  situated  in  a  confined 
area.  Fourth  Street  Station  couldn't  keep  a 
large  supply  of  coal  on  hand.  160  to  170 
tons  of  coal  a  day  had  to  be  carried  by  the 
truck  pictured  above  from  Third  to  Fourth 
Street  in  order  to  keep  seven  boilers  busy 
supplying  power  to  the  downtown  district. 
.  .  .  The  Old  Photo  contest  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  Company  in  securing  his- 
torical information  about  its  progress. 
And  you,  the  readers,  are  to  be  commended 
for  your  keen  interest  in  helping  to  build 
the  history  of  DP  and  L.  Send  in  your  old 
snapshots  taken  around  work  and  at  social 
functions  of  the  Company."  It's  a  simple 
idea,  easy  to  carry  out,  helps  build  pride 
and  interest  in  the  company  and  keeps  the 
readers  interested  in  t.he  magazine.  On  the 
same  page,  and  serving  much  the  same 
purpose,  is  a  department  called,  '^ Forward, 
glances  back."  One-sentence  items  are 
selected  from  back  copies  of  one,  five,  ten, 
and  thirty  years  ago.  Glee  R.  Hancock  is 
the  editor  of  Forward. 


the  group  in  making  a  plant  tour  of  the 
printing  company  which  turns  out  the 
magazine.  There  are  twenty  on  the  staff, 
all  but  one  are  women.  The  staff  requested 
that  a  description  of  the  work  involved  in 
getting  out  an  issue  of  the  magazine  be 
written  up  along  with  the  plant  tour,  for 
the  next  Cannoneer.  The  story  makes  good 
reading  and  is  of  special  interest,  of  course, 
to  any  industrial  editor.  Each  issue  of 
The  Catinoneer  starts  with  a  conference, 
held  on  publication  day  of  the  current 
number.  Advance  copies  are  distributed  to 
the  staff  members  and  each  page  is  reviewed 
and  criticized.  Almost  without  fail  (says 
the  article)  the  editor  can  guarantee  at 
least  one  "boo  boo,"  sometimes  humor- 
ous, sometimes  serious.  After  the  review 
period,  projects  for  the  next  issue  are  dis- 
cussed. The  staff  is  polled  for  new  ideas, 
new  tips,  features  from  various  depart- 
ments, changes  in  operations,  improve- 
ment, new  machines — every  news  angle  is 
explored. 

After  the  meeting  the  staff  reporters 
get  back  to  their  departments  and  start 
digging  up  the  news.  The  editor  also  con- 
tacts executives,  department  heads,  time- 
keepers, anyone  who  can  give  him  more 
items  for  the  magazine.  The  staff  photog- 
rapher gets  to  work.  The  headlines  are 
written,  and  the  copy  sent  to  the  printer. 
When  the  proof  comes  back  the  dummy 
must  be  pasted  up.  Then  the  final  printing 
is  done,  and  the  finished  product  must  be 
distributed.  The  whole  procedure  makes  a 
nice  lead  article,  and  the  story  just  might 
interest  other  employees  in  working  on  the 
magazine.  The  editor  of  The  Cannoneer  is 
Frank  G.  Hobart. 


The  Cannon  Electric  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  arranged  a  half-holiday  a 
while  ago  for  the  volunteer  editorial  staff 
of  The  Cannoneer.  The  time  off  was  spent  by 


Unusually  Fine  Photographs  Dis- 
tinguish A  Picture  Piece  in  the  Bendix 
News,  called  "A  Bendix-Eye  View  of 
Science."  Four  employees  are  shown  against 
a  background  of  scientific  equipment.  The 
work  of  the  testing  laboratory  (Department 
113)  is  described  in  the  text.  "This  group  of 
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technical  personnel,  with  modern  equip- 
ment at  their  disposal,  provides  a  testing 
service  to  the  entire  organization.  In  their 
work  they  perform  many  types  of  labora- 
tory and  technical  testing — chemical  test- 
ing, electronic  testing,  as  well  as  physical 
and  environmental  testing.  The  many 
skilled  technicians  and  engineers  of  Bendix 
utilize  different  scientific  and  technical 
processes  in  the  production  of  highest 
quality  instruments  and  electronic  devices 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission."  A  gay 
cartoon  strip  urges  employees  to  keep  Em- 
ployee Services  informed  about  themselves. 
We  just  want  the  facts,  is  the  plea.  Don't 
be  bashful !  Give  us  the  facts !  Changed  your 
name?  Have  you  moved?  New  phone  num- 
ber? New  dependent?  The  questions  are  well 
illustrated,  and  should  bring  forth  the  re- 
quired information.  This  is  an  effectively 
presented  request.  The  Bendix  News  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Kansas  City  Division  of  Ben- 
dix Aviation  Corporation.  The  editor  is 
Robert  H.  Maas. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  ijz) 

Hospital  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  since 
1953 .  For  two  years  he  was  Director  of  Secondary 
Education  at  Seattle  University,  and  for  five 
years  a  counselor  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Counseling  Center.  He  has  a  doctoral 
degree  in  educational  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Grant  J.  Northrup,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Elmira  College  since  1949,  served  for  four 
years  as  director  of  the  college's  Division  of 
Community  Education  and  is  still  associated 
intimately  with  that  activity,  developing  and 
promoting  adult  education  programs  in  business 
and  commerce.  As  instructor  in  the  extension 
program  of  the  Cornell  University  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Dr.  Northrup 
has  conducted  courses  for  foremen  and  super- 
visors in  human  relations,  principles  of  leader- 
ship, and  supervision.  He  also  teaches  personnel 
administration.  His  B.A.  is  from  the  University 
of  Toronto;  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Cornell. 

/.  N.  Stanbery  has   been  vice  president  in 


charge  of  personnel  for  The  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  Chicago,  since  1946.  Pre- 
viously he  had  held  various  positions  in  the 
engineering,  plant,  and  personnel  departments 
of  the  company.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University  in  electrical  engineering.  Mr.  Stan- 
bery has  served  on  several  committees  having 
to  do  with  industrial  adult  education  and  man- 
agement development. 

What  Is  a  Boss? 

(Continued  from  page  186^ 

letters  out  before  the  next  pick-up,  and  ulcers. 

He  likes  promptness,  neatness,  short  and 
to-the-point  letters,  statistics,  sympathy,  your 
new  hairdo,  fishing  trips,  old  friends,  new  ac- 
counts, and  buttermilk.  He  dislikes  busy  long 
distance  circuits,  bare  legs  in  summer,  gum 
chewing,  interruptions,  cold  coffee,  and  sign- 
ing things. 

He  is  always  at  your  elbow  about  some- 
thing— you  can't  even  get  away  long  enough 
to  straighten  your  seams.  But  he  has  a  way  of 
disappearing  completely  after  asking  you  to 
place  a  person-to-person  phone  call,  and  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  when  your  party  is  on  the 
line. 

You're  exhausted.  You've  been  polite  till 
it  hurts.  You  have  a  carbon  smudge  on  your 
best  white  blouse,  paper  cuts  on  your  fingers, 
and  they  ache  to  the  bone.  But  you  wouldn't 
trade  places  with  a  Queen  when  he  crinkles 
that  smile  at  you  and  says,  "Thank  you.  Miss 
Jones." 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


Inddstrial  Enginbbe:  ii  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  2.  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


I^fI}^s^lIAL  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  i6,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 

(Set  other  ads  on  page  200') 


HELP  WANTED 


Wage  &  Salary  Analyst:  Foreign  Employment.  M.S.  in 
Psychology  or  Industrial  Relations,  plus  minimum  8  years' 
broad  responsible  work  experience  in  industrial-wage  and 
salary  administration.  Substantial  portion  of  experience 
must  be  in  developmental  work.  To  assist  in  developing 
wage  and  salary  policies,  procedures  and  methods.  Must  be 
capable  of  presenting  and  securing  acceptance  of  recom- 
mendations. For  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  extensive 
Middle  East  operations.  Write  giving  full  particulars  re- 
garding personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please  in- 
clude your  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  365. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


PBRsoN>fBL  Manaobr  oe  ASSISTANT:  11  ycajs  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  MANAQBR/ExEctrrivB  Admin.  Asst:  Staff  Assist- 
ant to  Personnel  Manager  of  Engineering  firm  for  3  years. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  personnel  work  including  Labor 
Relations  and  Technical  recruitment.  Total  of  9  years  key 
administrative  and  personnel  experience.  Creative  procedural 
writing  ability.  B.S.  Bus.  Admin.  Age  35,  married,  i  chil- 
dren, veteran.  Minimum  salary  required  $8000.  Box  349. 


Training  Director  :  Yes,  I'm  "over  40",  offering  correspond- 
ing maturity  and  experience,  including  production  super- 
vision and  18  years  developing  and  directing  industrial 
supervisory,  trade  extension,  on-the-job  and  apprenticeship 
training.  Engineering  degree.  Presently  employed.  Full 
resume.  Reply  Box  350. 


Industrial  Psychologist:  Currently  employed  in  the  Dept. 
of  Defense.  Interested  in  position  in  industrial  relations 
and/or  training,  both  administrative  and  research  aspects. 
Academic  background  includes  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  a  Ph.D.  in  Industrial  Psychology. 
Experience  includes  Air  Force  and  university  teaching;  broad 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  implementing  of  applied 
research  studies  involving  the  design  of  complex  training 
devices,  development  and  evaluation  of  training  courses  and 
testing  procedures,  liaison  and  coordination  with  various 
industrial  organizations  and  agencies  within  the  Defense 
Dept.  Reply  Box  351. 


on  15  years  of  responsible  positions  with  private  industry 
and  government,  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  Personnel  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Presently  employed  in  this  field,  but  seeks  more  challenging 
situation  not  associated  with  defense  projects.  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Summary  of  qualifi- 
cations, references,  etc.  upon  request.  Reply  Box  351. 


Assistant  Personnel  Director:  College  graduate,  psychol- 
ogy major.  Four  years  intensive,  successful  experience  in 
organizing  and  directing  personnel  programs  including  re- 
cruiting and  effective  placement.  Know  testing.  Good  trainer 
of  men.  Seek  real  opportunity.  Reply  Box  355. 


Personnel:  3}^  years  personnel  administration,  employment, 
safety,  testing,  job  evaluation,  grievances,  employee  recrea- 
tion and  welfare,  etc.  Also  experienced  in  production  super- 
vision and  motion  and  time  studies.  Age  31,  married.  BA 
Industrial  Psychology  and  Personnel  Administration.  East 
coast  preferred.  Reply  Box  357. 


Technical  Personnel  Administration  sought  by  Ph.D. 
chemist  with  eight  years  experience  in  industrial  technical 
laboratory  work  followed  by  three  years  in  industrial  tech- 
nical personnel.  Please  write  Box  361. 


Personnel  Manager  :  Twenty  years  experience  with  engine- 
ering and  scientific  firms.  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  procedures:  design  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs;  Union  Contract  negotiations; 
establishment  of  manpower  utilization  schedules  resulting 
in  increased  production  and  decreased  costs.  Age  43.  Salary 
range  $8,000  to  $10,000.  Reply  Box  363. 


Labor  Relations,  Personnel  or  Allied  Field:  Seeking  op- 
portunity to  use  education.  B.S.  degree  with  labor  relations 
major  and  experience.  Over  3  years  in  time  study  and  3  years 
as  official  of  American  Fed.  of  Tech.  Engs.  AFL,  age  i8, 
married,  i  child.  Willing  to  relocate.  Resume  upon  request. 
Reply  Box  364. 


Inddstrial  Relations  oe  Personnel:  Offer  solid  back- 
ground in  plant  (and  office)  recruiting  technical  help,  labor 
relations  (including  contract  negotiations)  job  evaluation 
and  wage  and  salary  administration;  management  develop- 
ment and  executive  trainee  programs;  training  and  testing; 
benefit  programs;  employee  and  community  relations.  Now 
working  on  temporary  basis  as  personnel  consultant,  but 
prefer  challenging  permanent  position  with  stable  company. 
Good  writer  and  speaker.  Age  41.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  366. 


Personnel    Psychologist:    Offers    you    mature    judgment, 
technical  know-how,  and  broad,  practical  background  based 


Labor  Relations:  3  years  experience  management  consult- 
ing firm  handling  union  negotiations,  grievances,  NLRB 
cases,  and  personnel  administration.  Presently  employed  as 
union  representative.  Attorney.  Age  31.  Master's  Degree  in 
Labor  Relations.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Reply  Box  367. 
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The  latest  happening  in  the  caieer  of  Earl  Planty  freshly  emphasizes  today's  nar- 
row distance  between  college  teaching  and  working  directly  with  business  and 
industry,  or  vice  versa.  Just  last  Spring  Earl  was  "  executive  counselor"  with  Johnson 
&  Johnson  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  with  whom  he'd  been  associated  for  twelve 
years.  That  meant  he  was  a  sort  of  personnel  director  for  the  executives  of  ten  com- 
panies operating  thirty  production  plants.  In  September  he  took  up  his  present 
duties  as  Professor  of  Management,  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Illinois. 

You  might  say  Earl  came  into  Personnel  by  the  back  door;  he  worked  six  years 
with  his  hands  at  Alcoa  and  G.E.  before  ever  going  to  college;  became  a  labor  fore- 
man at  G.E.  Sometime  along  the  way  he  picked  up  an  M.  A.  at  Columbia  and  a 
Ph.D.  at  Cornell,  and  completed  the  Advanced  Management  course  at  Harvard. 

When  he  was  with  J  &  J,  Earl  regularly  had  more  invitations  to  speak  than  two 
men  with  nothing  else  to  do  could  have  handled.  His  company  was  well  known  for 
its  attention  to  human  relations,  he  enjoyed  spreading  the  word,  and  so  he  accepted 
as  many  engagements  as  he  could.  Probably  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  an  arrangement  which  gives  him  time  to  write,  travel,  lecture — and 
serve  as  a  consultant! 

While  he  has  been  doing  overall  personnel  work.  Earl  has  specialized  to  some  ex- 
tent in  communications,  motivation  and  management  relations.  He  has  co-authored 
two  books;  "Training  Employees  and  Managers  for  Production  and  Teamwork"  in 
1948,  and  "Developing  Management  Ability"  last  year.  This  past  summer  he  was 
tearing  through  a  terrific  schedule  of  lectures  and  conferences  on  personnel  subjects 
in  Chile,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
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NOVEMBER 

7-8-9    Chicago,  Illinois.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration.  7th  Annual  Conference.  Con- 
vention Headquarters,  6  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  i,  111. 

9-10     Pasadena,  Calif.  Sheraton-Huntington  Hotel. 

Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  Annual  Conference.  Joseph  B.  Meier, 
Exec.  Secry.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  337  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

17     Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  General  Session.  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY 

19-10     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Personnel  &  Industrial  Relations  Affiliated 
Groups.  15th  Northern  Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  R.  E. 
McGeorge,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
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It  Was  My  Pleasure  to  Have  a  Brief 
Visit  at  the  annual  Princeton  Industrial 
Relations  Conference.  I  have  commented 
on  this  conference  many  times  before  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  outstanding  ones.  Its  special 
value  is  the  broad  and  thoughtful  atmos- 
phere in  which  problems  are  discussed.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  conference  for  tech- 
nicians, but  rather  deals  with  the  broader 
problems  which  face  industrial  relations 
today. 

Unfortunately  I  missed  by  a  few 
minutes  participating  in  a  presentation  to 
Doug  Brown,  the  outgoing  director.  His 
services  to  industry  have  been  of  incal- 
culable value  over  the  years  during  which 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section  has  oper- 
ated. I  did,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
discussion  at  lunch  with  the  new  director, 
Fred  Harbison.  A  former  Princeton  faculty 
member,  he  comes  to  the  Section  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  important  experience  in  studying 
the  problems  of  industrial  relations. 

He  described  interestingly  the  nine 
months  he  has  just  completed  on  a  study  of 
European  management.  This  study  was 
directed  by  several  Universities  in  coopera- 
tion, and  was  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. One  of  the  important  and  interesting 
findings  was  that  the  ratio  of  supervision  to 
rank  and  file  workers  is  directly  related 
to  the  degree  of  development  in  that  in- 
dustry. For  example,  the  old-style  European 
manufacturing  plants  have  a  much  lower 
ratio  of  foremen  and  technical  men  to 
workmen  than  do  the  usual  more  modern 
American  plants.  However,  the  truly 
modern  European  plant  has  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  a  modern  American  plant. 
Although  this  finding  has  not  heretofore 
been  brought  to  light,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  because  the  more  the  process 
depends  on  scientific    ideas,    the  more  it 


will   need   engineers   and   technicians   and 
the  fewer  workmen  will  it  require. 

Dr.  Harbison's  enthusiasm  is  very 
contagious  and  I  predict  that  it  will,  in 
due  course,  infect  the  program  of  the 
Industrial   Relations   Section. 


Boston  is  a  city  of  surprises.  As  you  walk 
along  Summer  Street,  you  may  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  you  are  on  Winter  Street.  The  street 
next  to  Milk  Street  is  Water  Street. 


One  of  the  Neatest  Gadgets  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  time  appeared  in  the  August 
issue  of  "Personnel  Newsnotes" .  This  is  a 
monthly  publication  which  goes  chiefly  to 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  staff 
throughout  Owens-Illinois.  It  is  produced 
by  the  General  Industrial  Relations  Divi- 
sion under  the  wise  guidance  of  Milt 
Olander.  Three  pages  of  the  August  issue 
are  devoted  to  a  series  of  feattu-e  items 
under  the  title  "Working  With  Men  in 
Meetings.  Here  are  some  ideas  you  can  use 
in  meetings  and  in  daily  contacts  with 
people". 

Each  item  is  handled  in  three  columns 
across  the  page.  The  columns  are  headed 
"How  He  Acts",  "Why"  and  "What  to 
Do".  "How  He  Acts"  in  each  instance  is 
illustrated  by  a  cartoon  of  a  face:  the  first 
is  a  face  labeled  "Overly  Talkative", 
a  cartoon  very  suggestive  of  the  gas-bag 
type.  In  the  second  column  under  "Why" 
is  the  comment  about  the  type  of  person — 
"He  may  be  an  'eager  beaver'  or  a  showoff. 
He  may  also  be  exceptionally  well  informed 
and  anxious  to  show  it,  or  just  naturally 
garrulous".  In  the  third  column  under 
"What  to  Do  ",  there  are  four  suggestions. 
One  is  "Don't  be  embarrassing  or  sar- 
castic .  .  .  you  may  need  his  traits  later 
on".  Another  is  "Let  the  group  take  care 
of  him  as  much  as  possible". 
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A  note  at  the  end  of  the  feamre  credits 
the  movie  "All  I  Need  Is  a  Cooference". 
With  such  a  guide  before  you,  you  could 
easily  get  some  fresh  ideas  before  taking 
the  chair  in  handling  a  meeting. 


Don't  overlook  the  value  of  our  Help 
Wanted  and  Positions  Wanted  columns.  A 
recent  advertiser  said,  "I  am  most  pleased  by 
the  results  received  by  advertising  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Journal.  The  Journal  certainly 
has  wide  circulation,  judging  by  companies 
interested  in  my  education  and  experience" . 


There  Seems  to  be  Some  Question  of 
just  how  the  merger  of  AFL  and  CIO  is 
going  to  work  out.  It  will  be  particularly 
difficult  to  absorb  the  other  principal 
unions,  such  as  the  Railway  Brotherhoods. 
In  no  other  country  has  it  been  possible  to 
achieve  "one  union". 

Indeed,  there  is  cause  for  uneasiness 
in  the  growing  strength  of  organized  labor. 
This  is  not  from  any  fear  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  having  almost  all  labor 
under  one  banner.  The  uneasiness  comes 
from  the  evidence  that  many  union  leaders 
desire  to  expand  their  activities  into  organ- 
ized politics. 

This  anxiety  has  been  voiced  by  George 
Q.  Lynch,  President  of  the  Pattern  Makers' 
League  of  North  America  (AFL).  Recently 
he  said,  '  'There  is  no  special  virtue  or  lack 
of  virtue  inherent  in  one  big  labor  imion 
which  would  not  also  attach  to  one  big 
business,  one  big  educational  organization, 
one  big  political  party,  or  one  big  sectarian 
theology.  With  bigness  comes  a  concentra- 
tion of  power,  and  with  that  power  comes 
abuse.  There  has  been  no  exception  to  that 
rule  throughout  the  known  history  of 
man." 

Mr.  Lynch's  concern,  of  course,  relates 
to  his  own  union,  a  small  craft  union  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  days.  Many  of  these 
small  craft  unions  are  not  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  their  position  in  the  final  shape 
to  be  taken  by  the  AFL-CIO  merger. 


Craft  unions  seem  to  be  destined  for 
hard  times  under  the  merger.  The  weight 
of  sheer  numbers  is  the  cause,  since  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  members  will  be  the 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  and  these  groups 
will  inevitably  determine  the  trend  in 
collective  bargaining,  because  they  have 
the  votes. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent 
cases  where  large-scale  union  agreements 
have  been  protested  by  craft  unions;  tool 
makers,  for  example.  The  general  tendency 
in  industry-wide  bargaining  is  for  the  wage 
curve  to  flatten,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
skilled  members.  An  illustration  of  this 
feeling  of  discontent  is  in  the  recent  forma- 
tion from  among  discontented  GM  workers 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Skilled  Trades 
of  North  America.  It  is  reported  that  lead- 
ers of  this  group  hope  to  draw  enough  dis- 
contented men  from  the  skilled  occupa- 
tions to  launch  a  separate  union,  even 
though  recognition  of  such  a  splinter  group 
would  appear  to  be  of  doubtful  practica- 
bility. 


One  of  the  psychologists,  in  discussing  human 
needs,  said  he  throught  that  "repetition  of  the 
familiar  '  was  a  human  essential.  A  taxi  driver 
in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  gave  me  a  practical 
illustration  of  this  recently.  He  said  he  was 
born  in  Iowa  and  thought  it  was  "about  the 
best  state  to  live  in" .  As  the  visiting  Russians 
recently  learned,  it  is  a  pretty  fine  place,  at  that. 


The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  is  an  important  research  and  in- 
formation center  for  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  fields  of  personnel  or  industrial  rela- 
tions. They  have  their  own  staff  and  their 
research  reports  are  immensely  valuable. 
I  have  been  closely  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  members  of  their  personnel  staff  for  a 
good  many  years;  John  Sinclair,  President, 
and  Avery  Raube,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Personnel  Administration,  in  particular. 
The  Conference  Board  just  moved  to  new 
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quarters  at  460  Park  Avenue  where  they 
are  now  comfortably  settled.  I  visited  them 
soon  after  their  move  in  August  and  had  a 
pleasant  exchange  of  views  with  some  of 
the  staff — Steve  Habbe,  Louis  Allen,  Nick 
Martucci  and  Geneva  Seybold.  Ave  Raube 
was  enjoying  a  well-earned  vacation  at  the 
time. 

If  your  company  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  be  sure  that  you  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  services.  If  your  company  is  not  a 
member,  you  should  urge  them  to  become 
one. 


the  attempt  will  be  abandoned  is  anybody's 
guess. 


One  of  the  Most  Unreasonable 
Organizing  Attempts  has  been  carried  on 
in  Philadelphia  for  some  months.  Three 
AFL  locals,  two  Teamsters  and  one  Long- 
shoremen, have  been  trying  to  organize 
the  employees  of  the  Horn  and  Hardart 
Baking  Company,  operators  of  the  famous 
automats. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  there 
have  been  no  employees  of  the  company 
engaged  in  the  organizing  campaign.  Even- 
tually, the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
issued  an  injunction  against  the  three  locals, 
following  numerous  instances  of  violence 
against  truckers  driving  Horn  &  Hardart 
deliveries. 

Unions  are  important  and  necessary 
and  they  have  produced  enormous  gains 
for  millions  of  workers.  However,  there 
seems  little  reason  why  the  public  should 
have  to  tolerate  lawlessness  of  this  kind. 
Apparently,  the  employees  of  Horn  & 
Hardart  don't  wish  to  join  the  union. 

The  latest  chapter  (August  30th)  is 
that  one  of  the  unions  has  withdrawn 
$1,000,000  in  funds  from  the  Tradesmen's 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  one 
of  the  officers  of  Horn  &  Hardart  is  a 
director.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  picketing 
continues,  and  the  company  reports  that 
the  organizers  have  made  no  progress.  When 


As  you  read  this,  the  Assistant  Editor  and 
I  will  be  getting  ready  for  a  trip  to  Eire  for 
three  weeks  of  the  fabled  Irish  Fox  Hunting. 
Then  ten  days  in  London,  including  an  address 
on  executive  salary  standards  before  the  British 
Institute  of  M.anagement  on  December  14. 


A  Boston  Acquaintance  Recently 
Told  Me  an  interesting  story  about  his 
son's  experience  on  his  first  job  after  leaving 
college.  The  boy  had  done  very  well  during 
the  war-time  and  only  reluctantly  returned 
to  college.  Upon  completion  of  his  course, 
he  sought  employment  and  finally  landed 
a  job  with  United  Carr  Fastener  Company 
of  Cambridge.  They  worked  him  very  hard 
for  the  first  year  but  there  was  a  compensa- 
tion in  that  he  was  paid  over-time  for  all 
work  over  40  hours — of  which  there  was  a 
good  deal.  After  completing  a  year  of 
miscellaneous  assignments,  most  of  them  at 
"hard  labor",  he  was  given  an  interesting 
regular  job,  where  he  now  feels  that  he  is 
of  some  value  to  the  company.  In  looking 
back  over  this  first  year's  experience  at 
hard  and  even  menial,  uninteresting  work, 
he  concluded  that  the  company  was  very 
smart.  He  commented  to  one  of  the  officials, 
"You  have  quite  a  'racket'  here".  The  offi- 
cial was  somewhat  surprised  and  upon 
asking  the  meaning  of  this  statement  was 
told,  "By  working  your  college  trainees 
extra  hard  for  a  year,  you  get  rid  of  the 
drones".  We  thought  this  indicated  not 
only  a  well-designed  college  trainee  pro- 
gram, but  also  revealed  a  young  man  with 
considerable  insight. 


Are  We  Losing  Sight  of 
Communications  Principles? 


By  Raymond  Simon 

Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Relations 

Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IN  THEIR  haste  to  jump  on  the  employee 
commimications  bandwagon  far  too 
many  companies  are  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Scanning  a  representative  sample 
of  communications  material  issued  by 
national  concerns,  one  finds  wholesale 
disregard  of  basic  principles.  Examples 
range  from  preaching  to  sheer  ineptitude 
in  handling  the  written  word.  If  these 
examples  are  typical,  it  seems  high  time 
we  stopped  tossing  new  gimmicks  into  the 
hopper  and  paused  to  consider  some  prin- 
ciples of  communication  pulling  power. 

We  ought  to  realize,  first,  that  people 
come  to  us  with  various  preconceived 
emotions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs.  It  does  us 
little  good  to  say  that  people  ought  to 
think  of  our  company  in  a  certain  way. 
Let's  be  practical  and  realize  that  they 
may  not  think  in  such  a  way  at  all.  Let's 
be  more  practical  and  realize  that  we  have 
to  work  with  people  as  they  are,  not  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be.  When  a  machine 
breaks  down  in  the  plant  we  don't  kick 
the  machine  and  berate  it  for  breaking 
down.  We  accept  the  broken  machine  as 
a  fact  and  go  on  from  there.  May  I  suggest 
we  do  the  same  with  people?  Why  not 
accept  their  attitudes  and  beliefs  as  we 
find  them? 

Second,  we  can  state  that  people  form 
opinions  about  situations  that  have  seized 
their  attention.  What  do  I  mean  by  this? 
Simply  that  events  happen  quickly,  and 
the  way  a  company  reacts  to  a  situation  is 

In  this  article  the  author  digests  a  talk  he  made  at  a 
Niagara  Industrial  Relations  Institute  held  at  St.  Cath- 
erines, Ontario. 


The  first  rule  for  effective  communica- 
tion is  to  put  yourself  into  the  other 
felloiv' s  mind.  Not  many  of  us,  says 
the  author,  have  the  skill  for  good  writ- 
ten communication;  we' d  do  well  to 
accept  the  fact  and  hire  a  specialist 
when  necessary.  Instances  of  good  and 
had  communication  are  cited  from  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  the  British 
Intelligence . 


all-important.  An  organization's  reputation 
over  a  period  of  years  can  be  decided  by  the 
way  it  reacts  to  a  crucial  event  on  one  cer- 
tain day.  Let's  make  sure  that  oiu*  actions 
on  that  day  are  actions  that  will  win  us 
public  approval,  not  disapproval. 

The  reaction  of  cigarette  manufacturers 
two  years  ago  is  a  good  example.  As  you  may 
recall,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  four  medical  researchers  read 
reports  concerning  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer.  These  reports  were  given  nation- 
wide play  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the 
radio  and  TV. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  companies 
to  these  reports?  Dead  silence  for  about 
two  months.  Finally,  after  this  dead-silence 
period  the  president  of  one  of  the  companies 
issued  a  statement  decrying  the  "loose 
talk"  about  lung  cancer  and  cigarette 
smoking.  A  little  later  the  formation  of  a 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee  was 
announced.    About    one    year    later    this 
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committee  announced  that  it  had  awarded 
research  grants  totaling  $85,000  to  scientists 
in  leading  universities! 

I  think  we'll  all  agree  that  the  grants 
represented  a  good  step,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  question  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  original  contentions  and  the  reply  from 
the  cigarette  companies.  Not  only  do  I 
question  it,  but  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  10,  1953, 
reported  that  tobacco  stocks  dropped  on 
the  exchange.  Here  to  me  was  proof  of 
the  thought  that  events  happen  quickly 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  act  at  once. 

Dramatic  Statement  at  Right  Time 

Another  example:  In  January,  1954, 
when  there  was  talk  of  a  recession  Harlow 
Curtice  of  General  Motors  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  his  firm  was  betting 
"one  billion  dollars  on  expansion".  Mr. 
Curtice's  statement  that  General  Motors 
was  so  sure  of  the  American  economy  that 
it  was  going  to  spend  one  billion  dollars 
in  plant  expansion  was,  to  my  mind,  an 
excellent  example  of  bold  action  at  the  right 
time. 

May  I  make  one  final  point  about 
people's  reactions?  In  dealing  with  em- 
ployees and  attempting  to  communicate 
with  them,  I  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  they  don't  necessarily  think  the  way 
we  do.  Employees  think  like  employees 
and  you  think  like  management,  and  it's 
more  realistic  to  recognize  this  state  of 
affairs.  If  you  can,  try  to  understand  their 
point  of  view  about  conditions  and  then 
try  to  reach  them  through  their  point  of 
view,  through  their  way  of  thinking  and 
not  yours. 

An  excellent  description  of  this  type 
of  thinking  is  given  us  in  Ewen  Montague's 
recent  book,  "The  Man  Who  Never  Was". 
As  you  may  remember,  Mr.  Montague's 
book  deals  with  the  famous  hoax  whereby 
British  Intelligence  in  World  War  II  fooled 
German  Intelligence  into  thinking  the 
Allies  would   invade   the  continent   other 


than  by  way  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  Here's 
Mr.  Montague's  one-easy-lesson  plan  for 
fooling  enemy  intelligence: 

"You  are  a  British  Intelligence  officer;  you 
have  an  opposite  number  in  the  enemy  intelli- 
gence, and  above  him  is  the  German  operational 
command.  What  you,  a  Briton  with  a  British 
background,  think  can  be  deduced  from  a  docu- 
ment does  not  matter.  It  is  what  your  opposite 
number  with  his  German  knowledge  and  back- 
ground will  think  that  matters — what  construc- 
tions he  will  put  on  the  document.  Therefore, 
if  you  want  him  to  think  such  and  such  a  thing, 
you  must  give  him  something  which  will  make 
him  (and  not  you)  think  it.  But  he  may  be  sus- 
picious and  want  confirmation;  you  must  think 
what  inquiries  he  will  make  (not  what  in- 
quiries you  would  make)  and  give  him  an- 
swers to  those  inquiries  so  as  to  satisfy  him.  In 
other  words,  you  must  remember  that  a  German 
does  not  think  and  react  as  an  Englishman  does, 
and  you  must  put  yourself  into  his  mind." 

Try  to  Think  as  Workers  do 

May  I  suggest  that  in  dealing  with 
employees  you  follow  Mr.  Montague's 
advice?  To  paraphrase:  just  remember  that 
a  worker  on  the  line  does  not  think  and 
react  as  a  manager  in  the  office,  hence  if 
you  want  to  reach  the  worker,  put  yourself 
into  his  mind. 

Now  .  .  .  let's  assume  you  agree  with 
the  points  I've  raised  and  you  feel  you  under- 
stand why  and  how  a  worker  thinks  as  he 
does.  You've  listened  to  him  and  you're 
now  ready  to  communicate  with  him. 
How  do  you  go  about  it? 

Why  not  begin  with  the  realization 
that  communication  today  is  a  verj'  com- 
plex matter?  Even  in  companies  with  just 
50  employees,  communication  is  difficult. 
You  can  imagine  what  it's  like  in  a  com- 
pany with  1000  or  5000  v^'orkers.  Just 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  various  layers 
of  authority,  the  many  people  involved, 
the  distortions  that  can  occur  between  the 
inception  of  a  message  in  your  office  and 
the  reception  of  it  after  it  has  gone  through 
various  layers  of  management. 
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I  suggest  you  do  this  thinking  because 
I  consider  it  important  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  facing  the  communi- 
cator. And  if  you'll  do  this  advance  think- 
ing, you  probably  won't  fall  into  the  trap 
of  being  satisfied  with  one  single  method 
of  communication,  but  will  use  as  many 
as  possible.  Even  then,  you  ought  to  have 
continual  doubts  that  your  message  is 
getting  across. 

I'd  suggest  secondly,  as  to  communica- 
tions downward,  that  you  make  sure  your 
message  is  clear  and  not  confusing;  not 
subject  to  various  interpretations.  Com- 
munication— like  other  technical  aspects  of 
organization — demands  skillful  use  of  lan- 
guage. If  you  don't  have  this  skill — and 
most  of  us  don't  when  it  comes  to  the  writ- 
ten word — either  get  a  specialist  or  learn 
how  to  keep  your  mouth  shut. 

Danger  in  Unstudied  Statements 

Harsh  words,  it  is  true.  Yet  they  apply 
not  only  to  management  people  but  to 
everyone  who  deals  with  the  public.  If 
you'll  permit  me  to  mention  General 
Motors  again,  I'd  like  to  refer  to  President 
Eisenhower's  very  able  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  use  the  word  "able"  in  all  sincerity, 
for  Charles  Wilson,  formerly  of  GM,  is 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  administrators 
in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  he  seems 
to  run  into  difhcultes  when  he  issues  state- 
ments "off  the  cuff". 

Here  are  a  few  for  your  consideration: 
"What's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 
for  the  country."  "I  didn't  come  down  here 
to  run  grocery  stores"  (referring  to  service 
commissaries,  important  to  the  morale 
of  service  personnel).  "I've  always  liked 
bird  dogs  better  than  kennel-fed  dogs.  You 
know,  one  who'll  get  out  and  hunt  for  food 
rather  than  sit  on  his  fanny  and  yell" 
(in  reference  to  unemployment  in  distressed 
areas  in  Michigan). 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
summed   up  Mr.  Wilson's  trouble  nicely: 


"He  finds  great  difficulty  in  communicating 
accurately  his  full  meaning,  and  his  own 
self-assurance  tends  to  fortify  his  belief 
that  he  has  been,  at  times,  deliberately 
'misunderstood'  rather  than  that  he  was 
■  misunderstandable . '  " 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  you  make  sure 
your  messages  are  not  "misunderstand- 
able", for  it  does  you  little  good,  after 
you've  made  them,  to  contend  you  were 
misimderstood. 

Most  of  us,  I  feel,  would  be  able  to 
avoid  this  state  of  affairs  if  we  took  to 
heart  a  third  main  point  about  communica- 
tion downward:  the  impact  of  a  message 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  identifies 
itself  with  the  interests  of  its  intended 
audience.  On  this  point,  just  recall  Mr. 
Montague's  advice.  If  you  don't  know 
what  interests  your  audience,  find  out,  and 
then  hit  your  audience  where  its  interests 
lie. 

You,  for  example,  are  interested  in 
profits.  You  would  like  your  employees  to 
be  so  interested.  But  why  not  face  the  fact 
that  they're  not?  What  are  they  interested 
in?  Their  immediate  jobs,  their  work,  their 
company.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  interest 
them  in  profits  as  such,  tie  it  in  with  their 
immediate  job,  not  with  the  rather  vague 
concept  of  the  profit  system. 

Tailor-Made  Programs  Needed 

Which  brings  up  point  number  four: 
effective  communication  means  tailor-made 
programs  especially  designed  for  the  situa- 
tion, time,  place,  and  audience.  Does  this 
mean  you  should  speak  to  stockholders 
one  way  and  to  employees  another?  Actu- 
ally, yes,  so  long  as  you're  being  honest 
with  both.  A  message  geared  for  the 
employee  magazine  should  be  worded 
differently  than  one  for  readers  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Similarly,  in  respect  to  one  final  point 
regarding  downward  commimication,  yovur 
audience  looks  to  you  for  positive,  not 
negative,  thinking.  That  means  you  must 
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be  an  advocate,  a  proponent,  that  you  must 
stand  for  something,  that  you  must  expand 
your  horizons  beyond  merely  the  opposition 
to  other  things  and  other  people's  ideas. 
When  and  if  you  do  take  a  stand  on  issues 
of  social  importance,  try  to  take  a  stand 
that  avoids  pessimism.  That  this  is  difficult 
is  shown  in  "A  Creed  For  Free  Enterprise" 
by  Clarence  Randall,  president  of  the 
Inland     Steel    Company : 

"Psychologically,  however,  my  generation 
of  management  men  has  one  severe  handicap  to 
overcome  in  achieving  public  leadership.  Our 
approach  to  social  questions  is  apt  to  be  nega- 
tive. Our  habit  of  thought  is  to  be  against 
things,  and  we  have  little  skill  in  creating 
concepts  that  people  will  be  for.  We  have 
raised  invective  to  a  fine  art,  but  developed 
little  capacity  for  throwing  on  the  screen  of 
our  national  consciousness  pictures  that  evoke 
enthusiasm  and  admiration." 

Be   Positive,   Not  Negative 

This  criticism  of  many  management 
men  was  supported  not  long  ago  in  an 
industrial  community  not  far  from  New 
York  City.  This  commimity  had  recently 
received  a  stiff  jolt  when  a  big  employer 
closed  down  his  plant  and  left  town.  Little 
w^onder  that  there  was  even  greater  shock 
when  the  president  of  another  large  com- 
pany in  town  gathered  over  x,ooo  of  his 
workers  in  a  downtown  theatre  and  ad- 
vised them  that  profits  had  been  good 
but  the  firm  intended  to  leave  town  com- 
pletely unless  the  city  fathers  did  something 
about  taxes  and  unless  the  employees  co- 
operated in  cutting  costs.  In  reporting 
this  speech  the  next  day  the  New  York  Times 
stated  that  the  president  had  "issued  an 
ultimatum"  to  his  employees  and  the  city. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  about  a 
month  later,  following  talks  between  the 
company  and  imion  representatives,  the 
firm  decided  not  to  leave  town.  Now,  I'm 
sure  that  this  president  had  sound  reasons 
for    delivering    his    "ultimatum  ",    but    I 


wonder  what  long-range  effect  his  talk  is 
going  to  have  on  morale?  Is  a  threat  to 
leave  town  the  type  of  picture  which 
"evokes  enthusiasm  and  admiration"?  Does 
management  show  much  positive  leadership 
in  communicating  such  a  threat? 

Communications  Reveal  Realities 

I  could  outline  other  thoughts  regard- 
ing communicating  downward,  but  there's 
no  need  to  belabor  the  issue.  What  I  do 
want  to  stress  is  that  I  haven't  spent  any 
time  describing  methods,  and  this  has  been 
deliberate.  I'm  not  concerned  with  ways, 
but  with  a  real  understanding  of  what 
an  employee  communication  program  en- 
tails, and  with  one  other  very  important 
consideration:  an  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  no  program  is  any  better  than  the 
men  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  rela- 
tionships in  your  plant. 

Just  what  does  this  mean?  Stated  as 
simply  as  possible,  it  means  that  your 
formal  communications  must  measure  up 
to  daily  relationships  in  the  plant.  Do  they 
get  across  to  the  employees  what  you  want 
the  employees  to  feel  and  understand? 

In  short,  consider  your  supervisors  and 
foremen  as  your  first  line  of  communication. 
When  I  speak  of  day-to-day  relationships, 
I  mean  the  relationships  between  employee 
and  supervisor,  between  worker  and  fore- 
man. I  mean  that  you  should  ask  yourself 
how  weU  you  utilize  your  foremen  and 
supervisors  in  your  communications  pro- 
gram. For  in  asking  you'll  find  the  answer 
to  the  program  itself. 

And  wrhen  you  feel  you've  got  the 
answer,  it's  time  to  start  asking  questions 
again.  Never  be  satisfied  with  a  program 
which,  on  paper,  looks  letter-perfect. 
Commimications,  like  public  relations,  is  a 
continuous  process,  a  continuous  evalua- 
tion and  re-evaluation.  Never  forget  that 
you're  dealing  with  people,  with  that  elu- 
sive and  perverse  human  element.  Check, 
recheck,  evaluate  and  re-evaluate,  and  then 
begin  ail  over  again. 


Sense  of  Obligation 
Promoted  to  Employees 


By  William  G.  Waggoner 

Employee  Relations  Officer 

Region  7.,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


MOST  business  and  government  operating 
policies  and  procedures  devote 
volumes  to  our  rights  and  privileges  as 
employees.  A  rather  lonesome  paragraph 
or  two  cover  our  obligations,  and  these  so 
couched  in  hackneyed  words  and  phrases 
as  to  be  without  impact.  Obligations,  for 
our  own  good,  deserve  equal  billing  with 
rights  and  privileges  if  we  are  to  keep  in 
balance. 

With  obligations,  like  everything  else, 
we  have  to  back  off  quite  a  way  in  order 
to  get  a  good  look.  It  must  have  been  right 
about  the  time  our  forbears  learned  they 
could  spot  an  enemy  further  by  walking 
on  the  hind  two,  that  the  idea  of  production 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  was  born. 
Every  tribe  member  at  first  made  his  own 
club,  his  own  spear,  and  skinned  a  bear  out 
of  his  pants.  Then  some  Chief  observed 
that  one  tribesman  could  make  better  clubs, 
and  that  another  knew  more  about  how 
to  use  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
community  pot  idea.  Every  member  to 
produce  that  which  he  could  do  best  and 
put  it  into  the  common  pot. 

There  has  been  nothing  added  to  this 
first  basic  idea  except  gimmicks.  The  variety 
has  grown  from  clubs  and  spears,  to  shoes, 
socks,  shirts,  hats,  lipstick,  automobiles, 
radios,  TV,  Kleenex  and  the  atom  bomb. 
If  you  have  any  doubts  that  the  first  primi- 
tive discoverer  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween production  and  standard  of  living 
had  the  right  dope,  try  making  your  own 
supply  of  shoes,  socks,  shirts,  hats,  lipstick, 
automobile,  radio,  TV,  Kleenex  and  run 
off  your  own  little  atom  bomb. 


The  idea  of  putting  more  in  to  get 
more  out  is  one  we've  all  tried  to  get 
over  to  employees.  The  author  ''took  a 
crack  at  it  in  our  little  news  sheet  to 
our  1,400  employees" .  The  simple 
words  and  light  touch  are  reminiscent 
of  his  "Getting  Back  into  Focus  on 
Performance  Ratings"  in  our  May 
I  PS  4  issue. 


There  has  been  much  dissension  about 
how  to  get  the  most  into  the  common  pot 
and  the  rules  of  splittin'  the  loot.  History 
indirectly  relates  the  rise  of  empires  to  full 
production,  and  their  fall  to  too  many 
hands  in  the  pot.  Even  now  with  the  fight 
on  between  two  ideologies  for  the  world's 
heavyweight  championship,  they  are  in 
agreement  on  one  thing — that  production 
is  the  key  to  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

The  difference  of  opinion  comes  about 
in  how  to  get  this  production.  One  ideology 
says  forced  units  of  production  and  equal 
withdrawals  from  the  pot  is  the  answer. 
The  other  recognizes  the  individual  right 
to  put  as  much  or  as  little  as  we  choose  into 
the  pot,  but  also  allows  that  the  more  we 
put  in,  the  more  we  have  a  right  to  make 
off  with.  We  don't  have  to  look  very  far 
to  see  which  ideology  puts  the  most  shoes, 
socks,  shirts,  hats,  lipsticks,  automobiles, 
radios,  TV's,  Kleenex  and  atom  bombs  into 
the  big  pot. 

An  individual  sense  of  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  obligation  is  back  of  our 
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success.  Not  the  kind  of  obligation  that 
makes  us  hesitate  to  borrow  the  neigh- 
bor's power  mower  because  we  might  be  in 
for  baby-sitting  a  pair  of  little  bright  eyes 
every  Thursday.  But  the  kind  of  under- 
standing obligation  of  individuals  to  them- 
selves, to  produce  to  the  limit  so  that  all 
can  have  more,  particularly  ourselves. 

The  sense  of  obligation  and  perspective 
has  as  many  hues  as  a  rainbow.  One  TV 
owner  may  rant  because  the  sponsor  of  a 
free  evening's  entertainment  "takes  two" 
to  tell  about  the  slick  shaves  you  get  with 
his  particular  razor,  yet  another  feels  so 
grateful  for  the  same  fight  brought  to  his 
living  room  that  he  reaches  dutifully  for 
the  tall  cool  glass  of  the  recommended 
brew.  And  perspectives  always  depend  on 
where  you  sit.  A  Texas  rancher  probably 
couldn't  tell  you  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  where  his  twenty -five  mile  property 
line  runs,  but  a  city  dweller  may  start  a 
lawsuit  to  determine  his  right  to  the 
cherries  branching  over  his  back  fence. 

Wb  Sought  the  Job 

Some  of  us  forget  that  our  employer 
did  not  implore  us  on  bended  knee  to  come 
and  work  for  him,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  spent  much  thought  and  energj^  showing 
him  we  had  something  he  could  use  that 
would  increase  his  organization's  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  pot.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  getting  a  job  on  the  strength  of 
one's  interest  in  coffee  breaks,  the  air 
conditioning  system,  or  appeal  rights. 
The  great  majority  do  retain  the  sense  of 
obligation  inherent  in  the  employment 
contract,  and  not  only  give  what  they 
promised  but  more  than,  at  ever\'  oppor- 
tunity. They  seek  ways  of  being  of  more 
value  because  they  know  that  imder  our 
system  the  more  we  put  in  the  more  we 
are  privileged  to  take  out. 

The  obligations  and  rights  written 
into  the  policies  and  procedures  of  our 
employer  are  many.  They  are  put  there  to 


gtiarantee  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
treatment.  They  can  become  negative  to 
production,  as  the  more  time  we  find  to 
study  and  exercise  them,  the  less  time  we 
have  for  putting  more  into  the  pot.  Once 
the  sense  of  individual  obligation  of  a 
majority  deteriorates  into  more  emphasis 
on  the  "take"  than  on  the  "put"  we  are 
in  for  a  fall,  and  "we"  means  all. 

A  well  developed  sense  of  our  obliga- 
tion is  our  big  hope  for  continued  progress 
and  all  that  it  means  to  our  happiness, 
prosperity  and  securit}\  The  gentleman  that 
said  a  long  time  ago,  "above  all,  to  thine 
own  self  be  true",  may  not  have  have  been 
referring  specifically  to  a  beer-  beans-  and- 
bucks  philosophy,  but  no  other  words 
could  more  broadly  define  our  obligations. 


VYe  have  had  a  number 
of  opinion  surveys  in  recent  years  which 
have  come  up  with  the  surprising  result 
that,  among  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  items 
that  workers  consider  important  in  their 
jobs,  wages  drop  down  to  fourth  or  fifth 
or  sixth  place  in  the  average  answer.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  unproved  opinion  of  mine,  but  one 
I  hold  very  strongly,  that  a  report  of  that 
kind  is  deceptive.  Other  forces  have  taken 
the  emphasis  off  wages  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  worker.  .  .  .  His  wages  are  being 
taken  care  of  under  the  union  agreement  by 
a  good  progressive  business  agent  or  bar- 
gaining committee.  .  .  .  The  immediate 
pressure  is  not  there.  I  think  we  should 
deceive  ourselves  if  w^e  believed  that  any- 
thing is  fimdamentally  more  important  in 
the  relationship  between  a  man  and  his  job 
than  his  wages.  That  is  primarily  the  reason 
why  he  working  at  all.  .  .  ." 

Alexander  R.  Heron  in 
"Reasonable  Goals  in  Industrial  Relations. 

Stanford  U.  Press 
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By  the  late  Seward  H.  French,  Jr. 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 

and  Harold  Guetzkow 
Psychological  Service  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 


SUPPOSE  your  company  decides  to  establish 
training  activities.  Then  your  executives 
face  the  problem,  "Now,  just  how  shall  we 
organize  the  training  unit?"  This  case  study 
reports  how  one  company — the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America — did  it. 

We  needed  first  to  find  how  much  our 
management  people  really  wanted  training. 
Then  if  we  actually  were  going  into 
training,  we  would  need  to  design  a  training 
organization  that  would  fit  our  company, 
meshed  to  the  peculiarities  of  Crucible.  To 
do  that,  we  also  would  need  to  focus  our 
objectives. 

In  1944-45,  a  new  top  management  had 
taken  over  operations  in  Crucible.  It  was 
decided  to  invest  up  to  $100,000,000  within 
ten  years  in  improved  and  expanded 
physical  facilities.  Company  executives 
considered  training  as  one  way  toward 
better  use  of  these  modernized  plants  and 
tools. 

In  1946-47,  the  Sales  Department 
started  training.  Salesmen  came  from  our 
sales  offices  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  the  main  operating  locations 
to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  how  the 
special-purpose  steels  they  sold  were  de- 
veloped, produced,  and  shipped.  Operating 
heads,  metallurgists,  engineers,  and  skilled 
craftsmen  served  as  "instructors"  and 
guides.  In  turn,  engineer-salesmen  brought 
the  customers'  problems  and  viewpoints 
back  to  the  mills  and  laboratories.  This 
program  stimulated  management  people  in 
the  plants  to  inquire  why  they,  too, 
couldn't     have     training.     The     head     of 


Some  companies  jump  into  a  training 
program  too  impetuously,  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  of  objectives  and 
methods.  The  author  tells  how  one  com- 
pany, starting  from  scratch,  set  up  a 
training  unit  and  decided  how  it  would 
function.  The  people's  needs  and  de- 
sires were  determined  first.  "Steering 
committees"  in  the  separate  plants 
helped  keep  the  program  on  the  beam. 


Industrial  Relations  was  asked  to  find 
whether  a  real  demand  for  training  did 
exist,  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  setting 
up  a  company  training  unit. 

An  opinion  survey  and  a  pilot  program 
were  used  to  assess  the  demand  for  training. 
Both  were  carried  out  through  imiversities 
near  Crucible's  five  plants.  In  1950-51, 
Rutgers,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University  sample-surveyed  the  extent  to 
which  our  1300  supervisory  employees 
claimed  an  interest  in  training — and  the 
kind  of  training  wanted.  Their  findings,  as 
shown,  indicated  there  was  considerable 
demand,  especially  for  aid  in  developing 
management  and  human  relations  skills. 

Immediately  after  the  surveys,  the 
colleges  were  asked  to  provide  human 
relations  training  for  the  entire  manage- 
ment team.  The  "courses"  were  to  be  from 
eight  to  twelve  weeks  in  length.  We 
thought  actual  experience  in  a  training 
program  might  enable  our  supervisors  to 
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Rankings  of  Training  Areas  by  a  Sample  of  z8o  Supervisors  in  All  Plants* 

Survey  Question:  "What  training  area  do  you  consider  the  most  important  according 

to  your  needs  as  a  supervisor?" 

Areas: 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  and  how  to  handle  and  evaluate  men. 
Knowledge  of  policies  and  procedures  of  the  company. 
Knowledge  of  the  materials,  tools  and  processes  of  work. 
Knowledge  of  how  to  train  workers. 
Knowledge  of  a  good  safety  program  for  your  industry. 
Knowledge  of  how  to  handle  complaints  made  by  your  workers. 
Knowledge  of  production  planning  and  control. 
Knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  'giving  out'  and  'receiving'  infor- 
mation. 
Knowledge  of  good  worker  selection  and  placement  procedures. 
Knowledge  about  costs  and  profits. 

Knowledge  about  economic  aspects  of  the  foreman's  job. 
Knowledge  of  how  the  company  gains  favor  with  the  public. 

*  Courtesy  of  Mr.  George  MacMillan,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

t  Total  Rank  Values  were  determined  for  each  item  by  multiplying  a  rank  weight  (iz  for  item 
ranked  first,  ii  for  item  ranked  second,  etc.)  by  the  number  of  persons  assigning  such  rank  to  the 
area. 
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check  the  reality  of  their  professed  interest 
in  training. 

In  collaboration  with  the  colleges,  a 
"steering  committee"  was  established  at 
each  plant.  These  committees  consisted  of 
top-level  management  members  and  some 
department  superintendents.  The  plant 
manager  often  was  chairman,  and  both  line 
and  staff  people  from  the  plant  served.  The 
committees  aided  the  college  trainers  in 
arranging  details  of  the  pilot  programs  and 
served  as  "sounding  boards"  for  local 
opinion  about  training. 

While  the  pilot  programs  were  under 
way,  central  headquarters  was  planning  a 
training  unit  within  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department.  This  meant  that  we 
needed  to  spell  out  our  objectives  somewhat 
explicitly,  so  we  could  design  our  training 
organization  to  meet  actual  requirements. 

I.  Tailoring  a  Training  Unit  to  Suit  Our 
Training  Coals.  Industrial  training  is  con- 
cerned with  learning.  We  had  no  illusions 
that  just  because  there  was  no  training  unit, 
there  wasn't  much  learning  already  going 
on    in    Crucible.     Plant    managers    were 


"instructing"  their  superintendents;  super- 
intendents were  "telling"  their  foremen, 
and  the  foremen  were  giving  their  new 
employees  the  "inside  dope".  Because 
there  was  so  much  learning  occurring  all 
the  time,  we  knew  we'd  be  able  to  concern 
ourselves  with  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
mass  of  activity.  We  wanted  a  unit  which 
eventually  could  help  the  accounting  people 
explain  the  annual  inventory  procedures, 
which  could  aid  an  industrial  engineer  in 
introducing  an  incentive  plan,  which  could 
help  an  open-hearth  superintendent  and  the 
plant  metallurgist  convey  the  thinking 
behind  changes  in  their  melting  practice. 

In  the  long  run  w-e  thought  our 
trainers  shouldn't  be  the  teachers — that 
the  teaching  should  be  done  by  the  line 
and  staff  people.  It's  their  job  to  help 
others  clean  up  past  mistakes  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  prevention  of  future  ones.  These 
experts  would  know  far  more  than  our  most 
experienced  trainers  about  what  should  be 
taught. 

We  thought  it  w^ould  be  our  training 
unit's  job  to  help  prepare  materials,  and  to 
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invent  procedures  which  would  make 
instruction  more  effective.  But  in  working 
toward  this  long-term  goal,  we  guessed 
we'd  need  to  start  slowly,  meeting  many 
of  the  conventional  expectations  as  to  what 
a  training  department  "should  do". 

Sought  to  Avoid  3  Mistakes 

We  wanted  to  avoid  three  common 
failings  we  noted  in  American  industrial 
training,  (a)  We  wanted  to  avoid  divorcing 
our  unit  from  the  plants  which  they  would 
serve.  We  had  seen  the  training  department 
which  develops  its  own  ideas  as  to  what 
training  is  needed  and  then  proceeds  to 
"shove  it  down".  We  wanted  to  take  the 
trainees  where  they  were  and  to  w^ork  with 
the  motivations  and  attitudes  which 
actually  existed  at  the  moment,  (b)  We 
wanted  to  avoid  the  tendency  also  of 
training  units  to  become  "detached"  from 
management,  contradicting  the  realities  of 
top  management's  current  thinking,  (c)  We 
wanted  to  evaluate  our  own  efforts,  so  as 
to  be  sure  professional  standards  were 
maintained.  Some  training  units  are  pro- 
vincial and  narrow  in  their  outlook — self- 
satisfied  because  the  boss  is  satisfied.  We 
wanted  to  avoid  this,  even  though  our 
training  activities  might  be  warmly  ac- 
cepted. 

z.  Adapting  an  Organisation  to  the 
Company  Setting.  During  this  period  Crucible 
employed  about  16,000  persons  in  five 
plants.  The  plants  are  within  ^50  miles  of 
each  other;  they  vary  considerably  in  size 
from  ioo,  1400,  zjoo,  3000  to  7000  persons. 
The  tradition  of  local  ways  of  doing  things 
in  the  various  plants  is  relatively  strong. 
In  general,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  de- 
centralization. Plant  managers  tend  to  be 
quite  responsible  for  operations  within  their 
units. 

Industrial  relations  at  this  time  were 
handled  by  an  Assistant  to  the  President, 
not  quite  coordinate  with  the  vice- 
presidents  in  charge  of  operation  and  sales. 


At  the  plant  level  there  was  a  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Relations,  who  handled  contacts 
with  the  local  unions  and  supervised  such 
activities  as  the  safety  program,  suggestion 
system,  and  employment.  There  were  small 
staff  groups  in  the  plants  reporting  to  the 
industrial  relations  supervisors.  At  head- 
quarters, the  head  of  industrial  relations 
had  a  small  staff  which  handled  such  things 
as  the  employee  newspaper,  the  safety  and 
suggestion  program,  and  public  relations. 

Goals  and  Conditions  Considered 

Thus,  there  were  two  sets  of  require- 
ments to  be  considered  in  developing  a 
training  unit.  On  the  one  hand  were  the 
demands  imposed  by  the  training  goals, 
and  on  the  other  was  the  organization 
setting.  It  was  decided: 

Decision  1:  The  program  should  he  largely 
"management  training'  for  its  first  few  years. 
This  decision  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
our  training  should  coincide  with  the  "facts 
of  factory  life".  If  our  management  per- 
sonnel were  not  actually  following  company 
policies,  no  amount  of  exhortation  by  a 
trainer  could  make  the  employees  take  the 
policies  seriously.  If  our  higher-level  people 
contradicted  in  action  the  precepts  being 
taught  by  the  trainers,  our  program  would 
fail. 

Although  there  was  already  a  demand 
for  an  orientation  program  for  new  em- 
ployees and  a  more  adequate  handling  of 
apprenticeship  training,  the  demand  for 
management  training  was  stronger.  Then 
too,  if  managers  eventually  were  to  help 
develop  the  program  for  their  employees, 
first  they  themselves  would  have  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  training  process. 
Furthermore,  participation  in  training  ac- 
tivities seemed  a  likely  way  to  build  their 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  training  by 
sound  training  procedures. 

Decision  2:  The  unit  would  be  centralized 
with  respect  to  supplying  training  "know-how" . 
Our  alternatives  with  respect  to  the  actual 
location  of  training  personnel  ranged  from 
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placing  a  trainer  in  each  of  the  four  larger 
plants,  to  having  the  four  attached  to  a 
headquarters  unit.  We  chose  the  latter,  at 
least  for  the  early  years  of  the  program's 
development. 

Because  of  Crucible's  desire  to  promote 
from  w^ithin,  we  would  need  to  include 
some  insiders  in  our  unit,  along  vi^ith  out- 
siders. But  the  insiders  would  themselves 
need  time  and  an  environment  in  which  to 
be  trained  as  trainers.  Therefore,  it  was 
important  to  avoid  isolating  them  in 
individual  plants,  being  "tended"  by  a 
headquarters'  supervisor  of  trainers. 

We  wanted  our  training  to  give  plant 
management  people  "knowledge  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  company", 
as  they  said  they  wanted.  We  thought  our 
training  program  could  help  top  manage- 
ment communicate  those  parts  of  company 
policy  which  can't  be  stated  in  directives, 
but  need  to  be  commimicated  in  all  their 
full  flavor  with  "reasons  for".  But  many  of 
these  policies  hadn't  been  spelled  out  by 
headquarters — so  how  could  trainers  in  a 
plant  location  succeed  in  developing  such 
training  programs? 

Top  Management  Participated 

It  was  hoped  that  involvement  of  head- 
quarters executives  in  developing  the  train- 
ing programs  would  result  in  more  detailed 
policy  formulation,  so  that  "down-to- 
earth"  training  would  be  practicable. 
Perhaps  the  location  of  trainers  within  the 
same  headquarters  building  would  facilitate 
collaboration  between  policy  refiners  and 
trainers. 

We  thought  that  having  a  trainer 
responsible  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
Supervisor  in  the  plant  would  reduce  the 
trainer's  status.  Lower  status  would  make 
his  performance  in  a  teacher-student  re- 
lationship difficult.  By  attaching  the 
trainers  to  headquarters,  perhaps  some 
prestige  could  be  given  our  trainers  by 
association.  The  fact  that  our  trainers 
would   informally   be   bringing   details   of 


news  about  company  developments  direct 
from  headquarters  to  the  local  plants  would 
also  add  a  bit  to  their  stature. 

We  had  heard  that  having  session  after 
session  conducted  by  the  same  trainers 
tends  to  make  "all  the  programs  seem 
alike".  The  rotation  of  a  staff  of  trainers 
from  headquarters  would  give  more  variety 
within  each  plant. 

When  the  local  plant  people  were 
ready  to  carry  through  the  more  specialized 
phases  of  instruction,  we  hoped  to  have 
both  the  local  "experts"  and  the  training 
specialists  from  headquarters  available  to 
conduct  the  "classes". 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  pay-off 
value  to  the  company  of  many  personnel 
activities.  Because  of  this,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  personnel  managers  to  de- 
centralize their  staff  in-  order  to  reduce  its 
"visibility"  to  their  superiors  at  head- 
quarters. Because  of  Crucible's  conviction 
that  training  is  important,  we  weren't 
forced  to  consider  the  "visibility"  problem 
in  designing  our  organization. 

Thus,  we  planned  to  set  up  a  small  imit 
at  headquarters,  consisting  of  a  training 
supervisor  and  three  training  coordinators 
and  a  materials  research  man.  The  unit 
could  be  gradually  expanded  if  our  demands 
increased — and  as  we  felt  surer  of  our  way. 

Plant  Steering  Committees  Valuable 

Decision  _j.'  To  continue  the  plant  steering 
committee  arrangement.  If  we  were  to  cen- 
tralize the  training  staff,  we  needed  to 
establish  some  mechanism  for  maintaining 
close  contact  with  the  local  plants.  In 
order  to  work  with  the  college  extension 
groups,  we  had  aided  the  local  steering 
committees  by  having  the  plant  industrial 
relations  supervisor  provide  a  "leg  man" 
to  prepare  the  details  on  the  training 
schedules,  keep  attendance,  and  see  to  it 
that  the  classroom  was  ready  for  use. 
Because  the  plant  manager  often  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  local  steering 
committee  had  considerable  status. 
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We  now  thought  the  committees  could 
be  continued  and  might  be  used  as  main 
links  in  our  relations  with  the  plants.  We 
w^anted  the  committees  to  initiate  ideas  for 
training,  to  help  the  trainers  in  developing 
course  materials,  and  to  review  them  before 
they  were  adopted.  We  thought  the  com- 
mittees would  be  sensitive  to  management 
reaction,  and  would  help  us  develop 
programs  which  would  have  real  value. 

Role    of    Headquarters    Men 

Our  basic  organization,  therefore, 
would  consist  of  a  central  headquarters 
training  unit  and  a  set  of  plant  steering 
committees.  Besides  supervising  the  train- 
ing coordinators,  we  planned  to  have  the 
training  supervisor  be  the  main  liaison  link 
between  the  plant  committees  and  head- 
quarters. It  was  to  be  his  function  to  meet 
with  the  local  committees,  helping  them  in 
the  assessment  of  their  local  training  needs. 
Then  the  training  supervisor  would  direct 
the  development  of  particular  training 
projects  as  agreed  upon  with  the  steering 
committee. 

Although  many  of  the  more  technical 
aspects  of  the  work  were  to  be  handled  at 
headquarters,  it  was  thought  that  the 
training  coordinators  responsible  for  a 
particular  project  would  visit  the  plant  and 
secure  additional  guidance  from  those 
members  of  the  local  committee  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  project.  After  a 
program  had  been  executed,  the  training 
supervisor  was  again  to  work  with  the 
steering  committee  in  evaluating  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

As  always  in  organizational  planning 
decisions,  we  had  to  take  risks.  In  concen- 
trating initially  on  the  training  of  manage- 
ment, we  might  develop  pressures  such  that 
we  would  never  get  to  training  non- 
management  employees.  We  were  bound  to 
meet  resistance  to  the  notion  that  our 
training  co-ordinators  eventually  were  to 
help  local  people  do  training  in  their  own 


sub-organizations — "aren't  they  over- 
worked already?" 

If  our  men  were  attached  to  head- 
quarters, would  they  be  perceived  as 
"company  propaganda  men"?  Could  the 
co-ordinators  develop  sufficiently  close 
relations  in  the  plant  to  build  good  rapport? 
Would  our  steering  committees  take  suf- 
ficient responsibility  for  their  local  pro- 
grams? Could  we  employ  a  person  capable 
of  filling  the  difficult  Training  Supervisor 
position,  around  which  so  much  of  the 
success  of  the  program  would  depend? 

However,  as  we  reviewed  the  many- 
alternative  plans,  it  seemed  they  too  were 
full  of  risks.  And  the  alternatives  lacked  the 
potential  advantages  of  our  "headquarters^ 
unit-steering  committee"  plan. 

As  the  university  extension  programs 
were  about  half  completed,  it  became  clear 
the  interest  in  training  was  deep  and 
sustained.  The  instructors  were  doing  a 
very  creditable  job,  and  their  steering 
committees  were  reporting  favorably. 

Insiders  Deal  with  Plant  Policies 

In  covering  human  relations,  the  dis- 
cussion groups  frequently  touched  on  plant 
policy  questions.  Entanglement  with  these 
was  wisely  avoided  by  the  "outside" 
instructors,  but  they  and  the  students 
reported  the  need  for  training  which  was 
more  closely  meshed  to  the  going  problems 
of  the  company. 

To  capture  this  enthusiasm  and  transfer 
it  to  an  intra-company  program  before  the 
completion  of  the  extension  programs, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Crucible  Training  Program.  The 
man  who  had  headed  up  the  "sales- 
refresher"  courses,  mentioned  earlier,  was 
appointed  as  Director  of  Training  for  the 
transitional  period.  He  was  a  respected 
member  of  management,  had  been  with  the 
company  for  many  years,  and  had  come  up 
through  metallurgy.  Personally  acquainted 
with    most   of  the  members  of  the  steer- 
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ing  committees,  the  Director  of  Training 
got  the  program  off  to  a  good  start. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  195 i,  the  head- 
quarters unit  had  been  established  and 
housed  in  the  central  office  building.  A 
Training  Supervisor  had  been  brought  in, 
and  the  Director  of  Training  returned  to 
his  work  in  the  Sales  Department.  The  staff 
consisted  of  three  Training  Co-ordinators, 
two  from  outside  and  one  from  within  the 
company,  and  a  Research  Co-ordinator 
whose  job  was  to  prepare  facts  and  materials 
for  the  training  sessions. 

By  Fall,  1952.,  the  training  staff  was 
somewhat  acquainted  in  the  plants  and  had 
developed  in  a  preliminary  way  programs 
requested  by  the  plant  steering  committees. 
But  the  shake-down  was  still  to  come.  Each 
new  imit  of  material  was  demonstrated  to 
the  plant  steering  committee  before  it  was 
put  "into  production".  The  committees 
made  many  constructive  suggestions,  some 
of  which  were  incorporated  into  the  final 
version  of  the  material. 

Steering  Groups  had  Veto  Powter 

Our  committees  proved  to  have  high 
standards,  so  high  that  in  one  of  the  plants 
our  program  was  "suspended"  by  the  plant 
manager  until  a  more  adequate  session  was 
built.  Such  actions  clearly  indicated  that 
plant  managers  and  their  committees 
wanted  control  over  the  training  program, 
to  be  sure  their  needs  would  be  met. 

The  active  participation  of  a  top- 
management  man  in  the  training  program 
during  this  period  gave  it  a  prestige  and  an 
importance  within  the  next  few  months 
that  would  have  taken  years  to  attain  in  a 
non-crisis  situation.  As  one  plant  manager 
wrote,  "The  presence  of  someone  from  top 
management  participating  in  the  training 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  foremen". 

Gradually  the  co-ordinators  themselves 
and  the  plant  steering  committees  began 
seeing  the  large  output  of  a  central  unit 
which  pooled  its  manpower  and  its  re- 
sources. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their 


operation,  the  steering  committees  and 
training  unit  had  developed  thirteen  pro- 
grams of  one  to  four  sessions  in  length.  A 
feed-back  of  a  management  morale  survey 
administered  about  six  months  earlier  and 
reported  in  the  July-August,  1954,  Personnel 
Journal  provided  a  kick-off  for  discussions 
in  areas  of  management  complaint — in- 
cluding a  session  on  the  company  welfare 
benefits  for  management  people  as  con- 
trasted with  the  employee-union  member 
benefits.  There  was  a  series  of  three  sessions 
on  the  use  of  The  Foreman  s  Guide,  in  which 
skill  training  for  specific  cases  was  provided. 
The  local  employment  managers  collabo- 
rated in  a  session  on  employment  pro- 
cedures, giving  them  a  chance  to  clear  up 
misunderstandings  which  existed. 

About  half  of  the  programs  were 
developed  in  response  to  a  particular  plant's 
interest  and  were  not  given  in  other  plants 
unless  requested.  For  example,  in  one  plant 
the  metallurgy  group  developed  a  two- 
session  program  on  the  fundamentals  of 
making  specialty  steels.  As  the  "circu- 
lating" trainers  passed  along  ideas  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  committees  were  able  to 
avoid  errors  because  of  the  experience  of 
other  plants.* 

Will  Make  Changes  as  Needed 

We  believe  that  as  the  training 
demands  change  and  as  Crucible  becomes 
different,  the  organizational  form  will 
change  to  meet  the  developing  needs.  For 
example,  as  our  training  co-ordinators 
become  more  self-sufficient,  as  the  program 
encompasses  the  rank-and-file  employee, 
with  more  of  the  instruction  being  done 
by  local  management  people,  it  may  be 
that  our  co-ordinators  will  need  to  be 
located  at   the  plants,  with   trips   to   the 


*  At  this  time  the  Training  Section  consisted  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Osminski,  Training  Supervisor,  and  Messrs.  John 
Bollinger,  August  .\.  Marquer,  Robert  H.  Milligin,  and 
William  S.  O  Neill;  the  quality  and  level  of  their  produc- 
tivity was  remarkable. 
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central  office — perhaps  spending  their  entire 
summers  at  headquarters.  The  physical 
presence  of  the  trainers  in  the  field  might 
facilitate  their  value  as  coaches  to  local 
management  in  training  employees.  Oc- 
casional visits  to  Pittsburgh  during  the 
"training  seasons"  and  summer  attachment 
to  headquarters  would  keep  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  centralized  setup  used  now. 
It  may  be,  should  we  ftu-ther  expand  our 
training  staff,  that  some  men  would  serve 


in  the  central  imit  and  then  after  a  few 
years  shift  to  the  plants. 

This  case  history  indicates  how  the 
design  one  develops  for  an  organization 
depends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
company  in  which  the  organization  is  to  be 
embedded — and  how  the  organizational 
plan  reflects  the  training  objectives  and  the 
needs  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  serviced 
by  the  program.  Future  events  will  test  the 
soundness  of  our  organizational  thinking. 
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How  One  Company 
Made  Merit  Rating  Work 


By  Robert  G.  Axtell 
McKinsev  &  Company- 
Management  Consultants 


WHEN  a  man  gets  a  pay  raise,  his 
employers  want  to  feel  sure  that  he 
has  earned  it.  A  few  years  ago,  an  eastern 
manufacturing  company  decided  that  the 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  add  a  merit 
rating  plan  to  its  job  evaluation  program. 
Merit  increases  would  be  granted  only  to 
those  who  demonstrated  superior  and  con- 
stantly improving  performance.  Adjust- 
ment of  the  merit  ranges  and  general  in- 
creases would  compensate  for  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  plan  incorporated  all  the  most 
modem  scoring  and  analytical  devices.  It 
was  expected  that  it  would  produce  two 
major  results:  employees  would  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  improve  performance; 
and  top  pay  in  each  job  grade  would  go  to 
top  performers,  with  the  others  ranged 
behind  them  throughout  the  merit  range. 

But  when  management  checked  a  few 
years  later,  nvo-thirds  of  all  hourly-paid 
employees  had  reached  their  grade  maxima. 
The  company  had  virtually  returned  to  a 
flat  rate  structure.  Why? 

Improved  performance  was  not  the 
answer.  Production  per  man-hour  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  it  had  been  when 
merit  rating  had  been  established.  Yet 
individual  merit  rating  scores  showed  a 
constant  improvement,  paralleled  by  the 
rise  of  payrolls.  The  company  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  high-cost  producer. 

Obviously,  considerations  other  than 
performance  had  entered  the  picture.  Fore- 
men had  generally  decided  that  refusing  to 
grant  regxilar  increases  was  troublesome 
and  consequently  had  rated  employees  at 


This  merit  rating  plan  to  tie  in  with 
job  evaluation  looked  like  the  answer 
when  it  was  installed.  But  it  soon 
developed  that  it  was  being  manipulated 
to  give  practically  everybody  a  periodic 
pay  boost.  The  rate  structure  was  flat- 
tening. The  author  shows  how  superin- 
tendents and  foremen  took  hold,  re- 
vamped the  system, '  made  it  more  of  a 
communication  tool  for  employee  im- 
provement. 


levels  high  enough  to  assure  the  increases. 
They  readily  admitted  that  they  kept 
records  of  past  scores  and  computed  current 
scores  before  submitting  the  form  to  the 
personnel  department. 

This  had  virtually  destroyed  manage- 
ment's control  over  payroll.  Foremen  had 
retained  real  authority  to  grant  increases, 
but  had  transferred  the  responsibilit}'  to 
the  mathematics  of  the  system.  They  felt 
no  obligation  to  administer  wages  or 
salaries  objectively,  and  no  other  level  of 
management  was  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

This  situation  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  industr)'  today.  It  has  led  many  com- 
panies to  recognize,  as  this  one  did,  that 
there  are  certain  basic  requirements  of  a 
merit-rating  program  meant  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  a  plan  for  awarding  merit 
increases : 

I.  The  merit-rating  program  must 
help  supervisors  reach  the  black-and-white 
decision  on  a  merit  increase,  but  cannot 
produce  an  automatic  answer. 
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z.  The  guides  provided  through  the 
program  must  reflect  supervisors'  o\%ti  judg- 
ments on  the  level  of  performance  that 
justifies  a  merit  increase. 

3.  Management  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  help  supervisors  as  a  group 
to  adopt  common  performance  standards  or 
yardsticks. 

4.  But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  dollar 
decision  in  any  single  case  must  be  made 
by  line  supervision,  preferably  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Top  management  can  adopt 
budgetary'  controls  to  limit  the  total 
amount  of  merit  increases,  but  neither  top 
management  nor  a  system  can  pre-empt 
the  detailed  responsibility  of  determining 
which  employees  shall  be  rewarded. 

Management    Spelled    Out    Aims 

When  this  company  discovered  that  its 
merit-rating  was  not  working  out  as  ex- 
pected, it  imdertook  a  long-range  program. 
First  it  reviewed  its  job  evaluation  pro- 
gram carefully.  Then  management  deter- 
mined what  it  wanted  to  receive  in  return 
for  the  merit  increases  it  proposed  to  give. 
The  executive  committee  specified  four 
criteria  that  any  plan,  to  be  acceptable, 
would  have  to  meet: 

I.  The  plan  should  regard  a  merit 
increase  as  compensation  for  a  continuing 
level  of  job  performance  meeting  reason- 
able standards. 

X.  It  should  make  it  possible  to  re- 
ward employees  on  a  given  job  in  relation 
to  their  performance. 

3.  It  should  provide  flexibility,  so 
that  supervisors  could  exercise  judgment 
in  meeting  special  situations. 

4.  Clear-cut  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion and  control  of  the  program  should  be 
delegated  to  the  level  of  supervision  in  a 
position  to  shoulder  it. 

These  were  the  requirements.  Super- 
vision— particularly  first-line  supervision — 
would  have  the  job  of  implementing  them. 
Obviously,  such  an  assignment  would  be 
costly  in  time  and  energy  if  all  foremen 


and  office  supervisors  were  to  be  consulted. 
But  this  company  felt  the  expense  was 
justifiable  to  educate  supervisors  and  gain 
their  future  support.  There  was  also  the 
potential  value  of  specific  contributions. 
Other  companies  have  felt  that  a  cross- 
section  of  supervisors  could  do  the  job 
equally  well  at  less  cost. 

Then  Middle  Management  Took  Over 

The  conferences  that  followed  showed 
that  foremen  and  superintendents  heartily 
supported  the  policy  of  offering  financial 
incentives.  They  went  further  than  manage- 
ment in  defining  the  feasible  goals  of  merit 
rating  in  their  company.  In  the  end,  they 
developed  procedures  and  guidelines  that 
are  not  only  suited  to  their  needs  but  that 
they  understand  and  can  apply. 

First,  they  decided  that  merit  rating 
should  be  used  primarily  to  help  employees 
recognize  and  capitalize  on  opportunities 
for  improvement.  It  should  provide  a 
means  of  communication  between  superior 
and  subordinate.  It  should  supplement 
daily  communication  by  stressing  over-all 
impressions  rather  than  specifics. 

Second,  they  agreed  that  successful 
communication  aimed  at  improving  per- 
formance must  be  confined  to  improvable 
areas.  It  could  not  concern  itself  with  such 
considerations  as  health  or  inherent  abili- 
ties. Yet  these  factors  necessarily  affect 
decisions  on  wage  increases. 

Therefore,  the  decision  on  a  merit 
increase  could  not  be  based  on  merit 
rating  alone.  The  rating  could  provide  a 
guide  for  this  decision,  but  it  should  be 
regarded  more  as  an  outline  for  the  face-to- 
face  discussion.  (Actually  most  of  the  fore- 
men felt  that  they  had  much  more  need 
for  assistance  in  conducting  helpful  inter- 
views than  in  reaching  the  wage  decision.) 
If  foremen  had  authorit)-  to  make  the  -wage 
decision,  they  were  willing  to  accept 
responsibilit}'  for  administering  the  merit 
increase  program. 

Having  agreed  on  these  fundamentals. 
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supen^isors  in  conference  worked  out  the 
factors  that  should  be  applied  to  each  job. 
Eleven  different  forms  were  ultimately  con- 
structed for  hourly  and  clerical  jobs.  This 
many  were  needed  because  job  requirements 
differed  widely  throughout  the  company. 

The  supers'isors  also  indicated  the 
emphasis  that  should  be  given  each  factor 
on  each  job.  However,  they  agreed  that 
the  only  uses  of  this  weighting  would  be 
statistical  and  temporary' — to  check  the 
suitabilitv  of  the  form  and  to  determine 
areas  for  further  training  of  supervisors  in 
merit  rating. 

Lastly,  the  forms  were  constructed  so 
that  scanning  would  show  the  approxi- 
mate level  of  individual  performance  in 
relation  to  agreed-upon  standards.  Space 
was  provided  for  notes  to  consult  during  an 
inter\aew,  and  for  explanations  of  what 
otherwise  might  seem  to  be  discrepancies 
between  a  rating  and  a  wage  recommenda- 
tion. In  these  ways  foremen  were  given  the 
guidelines  for  their  wage  decisions  and  also 
the  flexibilit}'  they  needed. 

Retuiuvted  Wage  Control  to  Supervisor 

Thus  did  one  company  make  its  merit 
rating  plan  more  realistic  and  effective. 
Essentially,  management  had  returned 
formal  operating  control  over  individual 
wage  increases  to  first-line  supervisors — 
who  had  actually  never  relinquished  that 
control,  but  only  the  responsibility.  At 
the  same  time,  management  and  workers 
were  assured  that  the  supervisors  had  the 
tools  and  training  they  needed  to  make 
objective  appraisals,  and  that  checks  were 
available  to  see  that  no  supervisor  strayed 
too  far  from  the  path. 

However,  management  recognizes  that 
the  delegation  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  lower  levels  will  not  simplify 
its  ovvTi  tasks.  True,  it  may  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  the  Vice  President — Manu- 
facturing to  review  and  approve  wage 
increases.  But  it  will  be  his  responsibilir>' 
ro  establish  objectives,  determine  whether 


or  not  the  policies  and  procedures  will 
accomplish  those  objectives,  and  provide 
for  controls  and  continued  training  so  that 
he  can  be  sure  that  lower  supervision 
understands  and  is  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives. 

This  is  certainlv  a  more  difficult, 
though  perhaps  less  tedious,  task  than 
centralizing  responsibility  at  a  high  level. 
Unfortunately,  such  centralization  is  fre- 
quently illusory'  anyhow.  Top  executives 
in  today's  larger  corporations  have  little 
opportunit}'  to  gain  the  detailed  knowledge 
that  will  enable  them  to  appraise,  advise, 
and  reward  individual  workers.  They  must 
rely  on  the  level  of  management  that  is  in 
a  position  to  know. 


"To   do  nothing  h  therefore  no  -^ay  to  avoid 
making  a  decision.  It  is  a  choice  of  alternatives. " 

Edward  Hodnett 

in  The  Art  oj  Problem  Solving 


INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL 

SPECIALIST! 
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tration or  Industrial  Relations.  Four  tojfive  years' 
experience  in  industrial  or  laborjrelations  work. 
Good  basic  knowledge  of  manufacturing  processes. 

The  man  selected  will  be  given  thorough  training 
in  our  operational  policies  and  procedures. 

Please  send  your  resume  immediately,  including  your 
starting  salar>-  requirements.  Include  your  home 
phone  number  since  we  may  want  to  call  you  upon 
receipt  of  your  letter. 

Write  Box  372 
(Send  to  Personnel  Journal,  Swarthmore,  Pa.1 


The  Gimmick  in  Section  1050 
of  the  California  Labor  Code 


By  WiNNiFRED  F.  Parke 
James  D.  Parke  Co.,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 


THE  California  employer  who  volun- 
teers, without  a  special  request,  un- 
favorable information  concerning  a  former 
employee  to  another  employer  renders 
himself  liable  for  prosecution  under  section 
1050  of  the  California  Labor  Code.  Person- 
nel people  in  other  states,  who  receive  in- 
formation critical  of  the  employee  from 
California  employers,  should  safeguard  it 
in  order  to  protect  the  informant. 

Recently  I  ran  afoul  of  No.  1050.  It 
was  a  shocking  experience.  I  was  sub- 
poenaed three  times  to  appear  in  the  Los 
Angles  ofHce  of  the  Labor  Commissioner, 
and  threatened  with  criminal  prosecution. 

My  crime?  I  had  made  a  truthful  but 
unfavorable  statement  in  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  an  out-of-state  employer  regarding  a 
former  employee  in  my  husband's  company. 
By  means  which  are  not  yet  clear  to  me,  my 
letter  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
union  business  agent,  who  took  it  to  a 
deputy  Labor  Commissioner.  The  sub- 
poenas and  threats  of  criminal  action 
followed. 

California  Labor  Code  No.  1050  is  an 
innocent  appearing  and  fair  sounding  little 
law  which  states,  in  effect,  that  no  em- 
ployer shall  attempt  to  prevent  a  former 
employee  from  obtaining  future  employ- 
ment by  misrepresenting  facts  concerning 
the  employee  to  subsequent  employers. 

When  a  law  is  passed  it  usually  seems 
necessary  to  pass  a  few  more  laws  to  ex- 
plain, clarify  or  extend  coverage,  and  No. 
1050  is  no  exception.  Trailing  along  behind 
him  are  his  relatives,  Nos.  105 1,  1051,  and 
1053.  And  hidden  among  the  relatives  is  a 


Some  California  personnel  people,  and 
even  their  legal  advisers,  are  unaware 
of  the  interpretation  being  put  on  a 
section  of  the  state's  "black  list  law" . 
Employers  in  other  states  could  become 
involved.  And  the  author  understands 
that  many  states  have  similar  laws 
which  could  trip  up  the  unwary. 


gimmick  which,  as  it  is  now  being  inter- 
preted by  the  office  of  the  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  tends  to  nullify  the  original 
meaning  of  the  law  and  make  the  employer 
liable  for  criminal  action  if  he  passes  on 
unfavorable  information  regarding  the  em- 
ployee, even  if  the  information  is  true. 

Although  the  law  clearly  states  that 
the  employer  can  give  information  to  other 
employers  upon  request,  it  does  not  state 
that  he  can  give  it  when  it  is  not  requested. 
The  gimmick  is  couched  in  such  garbled 
language  that  in  itself  it  appears  meaning- 
less. As  interpreted  in  my  case,  unfavorable 
information  given  when  not  specifically 
requested  is  a  prima  facie  violation  of  No. 
1050,  and  it  does  not  matter  for  what 
reason  the  information  was  given. 

My  letter  had  not  been  written  to 
prevent  the  employee  from  obtaining  em- 
ployment. I  had  requested  the  subsequent 
employer  to  give  me  payroll  information  on 
a  man  who  had  made  a  claim  against  my 
husband  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  my  one 
unfavorable  statement  was  simply  an  ex- 
planation of  why  I  wanted  the  information. 
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After  my  first  session  in  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  I  had  the  imeasy  feeling 
that  I  was  being  made  the  victim  of  a 
roust.  Small  business  people  in  this  state 
have  become  accustomed  to  receiving  bad 
treatment  in  the  offices  of  the  Labor  Com- 
missioner since  the  labor  unions  began 
making  them  regular  ports  of  call.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  get  a  misdemeanor  complaint 
issued  against  an  employer  on  some  tech- 
nicality. The  small  business  man  who  has 
decided  to  fight  a  labor  union  loses  heart 
when  he  finds  that  he  has  a  branch  of  the 
State  Government  lined  up  against  him, 
and  knuckles  under. 

My  husband  vpas  at  this  time  engaged 
in  an  altercation  with  the  business  agent 
who  had  brought  in  my  letter,  and  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  deputy  who  had 
threatened  me  was  under  the  impression 
that  I  owned  an  interest  in  my  husband's 
business.  Since  this  was  not  the  case,  I 
decided  to  fight.  I  retained  an  attorney  and 
went  over  the  head  of  the  deputy,  taking 
the  case  to  the  head  office  in  San  Francisco. 

I  got  precisely  nowhere.  The  deputy 
was  sustained  in  his  action,  and  it  was  only 


because  I  was  able  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
even  a  community  property  interest  in  my 
husband's  business  that  my  attorney  was 
able  to  get  the  complaint  against  me  dis- 
missed. 

Since  the  war,  California  employers 
have  been  beset  by  a  drifting  labor  problem, 
and  falsification  of  employment  records 
has  become  common.  It  is  unusual  for  a 
prospective  employee  to  list  a  former 
employer  on  his  application  who  will  give 
him  an  unfavorable  reference.  The  only 
protection  the  business  man  has  is  the  free 
exchange  of  personnel  information,  and  the 
small  employer  particularly  is  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  other  business  people 
in  this  regard,  since  he  is  unable  to  afi"ord 
the  services  of  top  persotmel  people,  trained 
in  screening  applicants. 

The  California  climate,  salubrious  in 
other  respects,  is  becoming  increasingly 
unhealthy  for  small  business,  and  the  gim- 
mick in  No.  1050  will  make  it  more  so. 
Employers  in  other  states  should  protect 
the  man  who  sticks  his  neck  out  by  making 
an  unfavorable  statement  regarding  an 
employee  in  a  letter. 


When  Does  a  Little  White  Lie  Be- 
come A  Big  Black  One?  A  United  Press 
item  I  came  across  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  quoted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  as  saying  that  it  is  all  right 
for  unions  or  employers  to  lie  a  little  bit 
to  employees  so  long  as  they  don't  overdo 
it.  To  quote  exactly.  ".  .  .  .  to  lie  to 
workers  in  trjang  to  convince  them  to 
vote  for  or  against  a  union,  so  long  as  the 
lies  do  not  influence  anyone's  vote  to  an 
overriding  degree." 

"Exaggerations,  inaccuracies,  partial 
truths,  name-calling  and  falsehoods",  the 
NLRB  is  quoted,  "while  not  condoned, 
may  be  excused  as  legitimate  propaganda" 
before  a  union  representation  election. 
However,  the  Board  voided  an  election  in 
which  it  considered  the  union  had  made 


"false  statements"  that  "exceeded  the 
limits  of  legitimate  propaganda".  The 
union  had  lied  too  extravagantly  about  the 
wage  rates  it  claimed  to  have  won  for 
workers  in  a  nearby  plant. 

If  any  management  or  personnel  di- 
rector cares  for  my  advice  on  this,  it  -would 
be  to  adhere  to  the  old  rule  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  When  the  time  comes 
that  your  employees  are  convinced  that 
you  are  lying  and  their  only  question  is 
how  much,  you  may  as  well  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  again  having  good  employee 
relations.  I  would  say  the  same  to  union 
leaders  except  that  I'm  sure  it  would  do  no 
good.  Let  them  undermine  workers'  con- 
fidence in  what  they  say,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to. 

Harrison  Terrell 


Just  Looking,  Thank  You 

"I  REMEMBER  YOUR  FACE,  BUT 


We've  all  known  people  who  had  a 
genius  for  saying  the  wrong  thing.  How 
would  your  list  of  stupid  or  irritating 
remarks  match  up  with  the  following 
nominations  by  Carroll  H.  Jones  Jr.?  Mr. 
Jones  is  editor  of  human  relations  periodi- 
cals published  by  The  Stevens-Davis  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Excerpts  from  his  piece 
"Think  Twice"   are  presented: 

It  was  Bruce  Barton,  writer  and  advertising 
executive,  who  said:  "For  good  or  ill,  your 
conversation  is  your  advertisement.  Every  time 
you  open  your  mouth  you  let  people  look  into 
your  mind." 

Most  of  us  feel  reasonably  confident  that 
we  convey  a  pretty  good  impression  most  of  the 
time.  But  here  are  a  few  common  phrases  that 
too  many  use  unthinkingly,  at  times,  without 
realizing  their  irritating  effect. 

Your  face  is  certainly  familiar,  hut  I  don't 
recall  the  name.  There's  a  well-aimed  sock  right 
where  it  hurts  the  most — the  ego.  Just  a  polite 
way  of  telling  a  person,  "I  didn't  think  you 
were  important  enough,  when  I  was  introduced, 
to  bother  to  remember  your  name." 


Don't  blame  me — /  only  work  here.  Our  old 
friend,  the  buck-passer.  If  he  were  president  of 
his  company  (which  he  won't  be),  he'd  still  be 
looking  for  someone  to  pass  the  buck  to  when 
things  go  wrong. 

Some  people  get  all  the  breaks'.  That  is,  every- 
one (or  nearly  everyone)  but  the  speaker — who, 
by  some  quirk  of  fate,  has  been  singled  out  for 
the  crumbs  in  life.  There  could  be  a  chance,  of 
course,  that  he  wouldn't  recognize  a  break  when 
he  saw  one,  because  it  would  involve  a  little 
extra  work  and  greater  responsibility. 

It  wouldn't  have  worked  out  anyway.  Plain 
sour  grapes,  of  course.  A  common  way  of  pro- 
jecting bitterness  and  resentment  (because  of 
frustration)  onto  the  thing  a  man  failed  to 
obtain  or  accomplish,  by  belittling  it  and 
thereby  finding  consolation  for  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

You  can  t  expect  to  get  ahead  by  being  nice  to 
everyone;  you've  got  to  get  tough!  Of  all  inane  re- 
marks, this  is  the  "most  inanest."  It  doesn't 
make  sense — unless  we  confuse  "nice"  with 
"overly  apologetic"  and  "obsequious,"  and 
"toughness"  with  "firmness,"  which  are  about 
as  similar  as  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator. 


DEBATE  CONTINUES  ON  BINDING  MAGAZINES 


Referring  to  Dr.  Hennig's  letter  in  our 
July-August  issue,  Samuel  Sass,  librarian 
of  the  William  Stanley  Library  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
says: 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  binding  periodicals  in  the 
industrial  library.  In  a  way  it  is  really  point- 
less. .  .  .  The  fact  is  that,  depending  on  the  needs 
of  any  particular  library,  it  is  advisable  to  bind 
some  titles  and  not  to  bind  others.  Dr.  Hennig's 
arguments  are  valid  to  a  degree  but  his  position 
is  entirely  too  inflexible. 

"For  example,  he  states  flatly  that,  'If  an 
industrial  librarian  complains  that  individual 
issues  are  misplaced,  his  receipt-check  system 
is  inadequate'.  Now  there  is  a  statement  de- 
signed to  drive  industrial  librarians  to  drink! 


A  librarian  may  have  the  most  efficient 
'receipt-check'  system  in  the  world.  He  may 
know  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  J. 
McSniff  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  June,  1954, 
issue  of  the  Peruvian  Journal  of  Ceramics  at 
9:45  A.M.  on  Friday,  July  i,  1955-  He  may 
even  be  able  to  tell  Mr.  McSniff  the  color  of 
the  necktie  he  had  on  that  day.  Not  only  that, 
but  Mr.  McSniff  may  cheerfully  admit  that  he 
had  borrowed  the  journal  exactly  as  described 
by  the  librarian. 

But  suppose  Mr.  McSniff  simply  does  not 
know  what  happened  to  it  after  he  took  it  from 
the  library?  Does  the  fault  lie  with  the  '  receipt- 
check'  system?  Dr.  Hennig  insists  on  attributing 
losses  either  to  inadequate  records  or  to  delib- 
erate 'pinching'.  He  forgets  losses  which  are 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  individual  issues  of 
periodicals  are  easily  misplaced,  even  though 
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the  borrower's  intentions  are  strictly  honorable 
and  the  librarian's  records  are  beyond  criticism. 
"Another  of  Dr.  Hennig's  statements  is: 
'Of  most  periodicals  kept  in  an  industrial  li- 
brary, copies  retained  or  dilapidated  can  be 
replaced  without  excessive  difficulty  or  cost'. 


Is  Dr.  Hennig  referring  to  copies  two  months 
old?  Two  years?  Ten  years?  It  makes  a  difference! 
I  don't  know  how  he  defines  "excessive  diffi- 
culty', but  if  replacing  an  issue  of  a  five-year-old 
trade  journal  is  not  excessively  difficult  in  Ire- 
land, then  it  must  be  a  librarian's  paradise." 


APPRECIATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  PAY 


Paul  E.  Hensel,  Vice  President-Person- 
nel, Central  Soya  Company,  Inc.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  received  many  re- 
quests for  his  speech  on  "Perfect  Cus- 
tomer and  Employee  Relations".  Part  of 
it  follows : 

"Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  'There  is  not 
a  person  we  employ  who  does  not,  like  our- 
selves, desire  recognition  and  praise.'  Telling 
each  employee  how  you  appreciate  him,  his 
work,  his  loyalty,  his  willingness  to  serve  each 
customer,  costs  so  little  and  means  so  much  in 
increased  profits  to  you. 

"Praise  is  a  dynamic,  accelerating  force! 
We  are  all  very  much  v/hat  others  think  of  us. 
Those  people  who  praise  the  things  we  do  cor- 
rectly and  minimize  our  errors  are  the  ones  who 
make  us  improve.  Their  encouragement  helps 
to  build  our  self-confidence,  makes  us  feel  that 
we  can  become  equal  to  our  problems  and  gain 
the  high  octane  incentive  to  go  on.  However, 
never  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  me- 
chanical, insincere  praise  can  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  real  thing.  Flattery  is  a  worthless 


counterfeit  that  fools  only  those  people  who 
wish  to  be  fooled. 

"Appreciation  and  encouragement  are  the 
two  faces  of  a  golden  coin  which,  put  into 
circulation,  often  buys  what  money  cannot.  It 
is  acceptable  to  the  proudest  and  leaves  the 
donor  richer  rather  than  poorer.  With  this  coin 
we  need  no  longer  sigh  for  the  means  to  be 
generous,  for  we  are  rich  indeed.  Spend  this 
coin  conscientiously  and  wisely  with  each  of 
your  employees.  This  truth  affects  each  em- 
ployee alike,  for  each  employee  will  do  better 
work  and  put  forth  greater  effort  to  please  cus- 
tomers under  a  spirit  of  approval  than  he  would 
ever  do  under  the  spirit  of  criticism.  Criticism 
will  kill  human  effort  quicker  than  any  atomic 
bomb  ever  invented.  Each  employer  who  factu- 
ally and  honestly  praises  his  creative  employees 
recreates  enthusiasm,  esprit  de  corps,  and  a 
desire  to  achieve  perfect  customer  relations. 

"Ask  yourself  this  question  each  day — 'How 
much  honest  encouragement  and  sincere  fraise  did  I 
award  today  to  those  employees  of  mine  whose  serv- 
ices and  talents  are  appreciated!"' 


FREE  CARTOONS  FOR  EMPLOYEE  PAPERS 


The  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
Philadelphia — Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield — 
in  March  issued  the  second  set  of  cartoons, 
in  a  service  for  house  organ  editors  which 
was  started  last  Fall.  Perhaps  a  similar 
agency  in  your  area  offers  the  same  service. 

In  Blue  Cross'  own  words,  the  idea  is 
to  "Provide  you  regularly  with  professional 
art  and  humor,  free  of  charge;  supply  an 
acceptable,  seasonal  feature  to  fill  that 
pesky  spot  that  needs  filling;  add  art  illus- 


tration to  a  dullish  page;  indirectly,  help 
in  the  enrollment  of  your  employees  in 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  thus  protecting 
their  health  and  budget  security". 

One  of  the  four  cartoons  in  this  set 
shows  a  man  about  to  board  a  rocket  ship, 
presumably  to  fly  to  interplanetarj'  space. 
His  last  word  to  his  wife,  spoken  through 
his  space  helmet,  is  "Now,  for  heaven's 
sake,  hold  on  to  this — it's  my  Blue  Cross 
card".   Not   hilarious,   but   eye-crinkling. 


BOOKS 


MoRAi£  IN  War  and  Work:  An  experiment 
in  the  management  of  men.  By  T.  T.  Paterson. 
Published  by  Max  Parrish  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
55  Queen  Anne  St.,  London  W.i,  Eng., 
1955.  156  pages.  $3. 

"They're  brassed  off,  bloody-minded 
and  beefing  about  it',  is  how  the  adjutant 
of  RAF  Station  Bogfield  summed  up  the 
state  of  morale  to  Squadron  Leader  Paterson 
in  1941.  Bogfield  was  notorious  throughout 
Fighter  Command  for  being  the  back  of 
beyond — knee-deep  in  mud  and  always  under 
ten- tenths  cloud.  As  one  of  the  pilots  put 
it:  'Rimways  and  rain,  never  a  pub  or  a 
popsie'.  It  also  had  an  abnormally  high 
flying  accident  rate,  and  these  accidents 
were  not  due  to  mechanical  failure.  S/Ldr 
Paterson  was  ordered  to  find  out  why  there 
were  so  many  accidents,  and  to  recommend 
a  cure.  This  book  is  an  account  of  how  he 
carried  out  that  assignment." 

The  foregoing  is  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  publisher's  own  description  of  the  book. 
It  gets  over  quickly  both  the  subject  and 
something  of  its  flavor.  To  me,  the  book 
was  a  new  experience  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyable throughout.  It  should  gi%'e  person- 
nel directors  new  insight  into  the  composi- 
tion and  behavior  of  working  groups.  The 
author's  accomplishments  in  lifting  morale, 
reducing  accidents,  and  building  better 
teams  for  getting  jobs  done  w^ere  phenom- 
enal. In  places  throughout  the  book  he 
translates  his  thinking  and  findings  to  the 
industrial  milieu. 

Dr.  Paterson,  who  is  now  senior 
lecturer  in  industrial  relations  at  Glasgow 
University,  lived  and  made  himself  one 
with  the  subjects  of  his  urgent  experiments. 
His  verbatim  reports  of  how  men  of  various 
types  expressed  themselves  are  absorbing. 
Appendix  D  is  a  glossary  of  some  of  the 


Reviewed  by  Harrison  Terrell 

more  obscure  jargon,  but  we  got  along  all 
right  without  discovering  it  imtil  just  now. 
The  professional  lingo  is  rather  thick  in 
places.  For  example,  "The  methectic  struc- 
ture had  altered  ...  In  Bob's  flight  he  had 
now  taken  the  role  of  indominus,  and  a 
newcomer  was  exemplar  ...  In  Jimmy's 
flight,  the  new  flight  commander  was 
exdominus  and  Jimmy  mimetic."  Still  and 
all,  I  lapped  it  up. 

The  Stapf  Role  in  Management:  Its  crea- 
tive uses.  By  Robert  C.  Sampson.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  ^2.6  pages.  $4. 

The  staff  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
job  he  is  doing  and  his  results,  and  is  per- 
fectly content  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
will  read  this  book  at  his  peril.  The  first 
large  part  may  be  more  than  a  little  dis- 
quieting; in  fact,  downright  upsetting.  The 
author  pulls  no  punches  concerning  organ- 
izations' inefficiencies  and  ineptitudes. 
"Lack  of  concern  about  problems  of  the 
line  executive,"  he  says  in  his  preface, 
"multiplicity  of  techniques,  varieties  of 
staff  specialties,  complexities  of  rules  and 
regulations,  and  details  and  minuteness 
which  are  so  important  to  various  tech- 
nicians, cannot  go  on." 

Part  I  deals  with  "The  Tyranny  of 
Techniques",  part  z  with  "Staff  Objec- 
tives", part  3  with  "Staff  Work  in  Action", 
and  part  4  with  "The  Future."  In  the 
chapter  on  management  development  in 
part  -L  this  is  said:  "A  current  survey  shows 
that  over  70%  of  the  executive  development 
programs  .  .  .  are  less  than  five  years  old 
.  .  .  Already  there  is  evidence  of  dissatis- 
faction. About  90%  of  the  companies  arc 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  what  is  being 
done  or  with  the  results.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
staff  technicians  to  engage  in  mass  borrow- 
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ing  of  executive  development  techniques. 
It  is  dangerous  to  be  more  concerned  with 
developing  a  good  program  than  with  good 
management  development.  .  .  . 

"Granted  that  some  good  is  coming 
out  of  these  .  .  .  programs,  this  question 
must  still  be  asked:  Are  (they)  worth  the 
time,  effort  and  money  that  is  being  poured 
into  them?  ...  If  (they  are)  not  to  become 
another  fad  which  will  fade  as  supervisory 
training  courses  are  now  doing,  we  must 
think  critically  about  these  programs. 
Otherwise,  staff  experts  will  find  themselves 
working  out  something  which  is  a  theo- 
retical success  and  a  practical  failure." 
Later  in  the  same  chapter  we  find:  "Many 
conscientious  and  skilled  executives  who 
have  tried  over  the  years  to  coach  subordi- 
nates are  pessimistic  about  their  results. 
They  believe  that  only  rarely  can  they  help 
a  person  achieve  any  basic  changes  in  his 
personal  philosophy,  his  attitudes,  or  his 
values." 

The  last  half  or  more  of  the  book  is 
more  constructive.  In  general,  the  first  part 
points  to  areas  where  something  needs  to  be 
done,  and  the  second  suggests  what  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Sampson,  who  is  associated  with 
A.  T.  Kearney  &  Company,  management 
consultants,  and  lectures  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  has  a  background  of 
experience  in  private  industry,  government 
and  teaching.  He  was  once  director  of  staff 
services  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  Company. 

Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Procedure. 
By  Henry  A.  Davidson.  The  Ronald  Press 
Company,    New   York,    1955.    192.   pages. 

$3-75- 

This  book  was  read  for  review  with 
some  misgivings.  Having  become  habitu- 
ated to  the  Friendly  (Quaker)  way  of  reach- 
ing group  decisions  even  in  large  business 
meetings,  the  thought  that  meetings  arc 
still  run  by  parliamentar)'  rules,  with  people 
popping  up  with  points  of  order  and  so  on, 
depressed  me.  However,  parliamentary  pro- 


cedures remain,  and  doubtless  will  remain, 
essential  for  many  meetings,  and  this  book 
seems  to  me  to  offer  chairmen  excellent 
guidance. 

As  you  open  up  the  book,  even  before 
the  title  page,  you  come  first  to  a  two-page 
chart  which  should  be  mighty  useful  to  the 
presiding  officer.  This  shows  the  precedence 
of  motions,  points  and  questions,  such  as 
¥ix  Time  for  Next  Meeting,  Adjourn,  Recess, 
Parliamentary  Inquiry,  Amend  a  Motion  or 
Resolution,  etc.  Opposite  each  item  across 
the  chart  in  columns  is  given  the  paragraph 
reference  number  and  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions :  May  Interrupt  Speaker!;  Second  Needed?; 
Debatable?;  Amendable?;  Vote  Needed? 

The  author  says:  "I  have  tried  to  do 
more  than  present  the  what,  how  and  why 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  This  volume 
contains  as  well  a  workable  manual  of  or- 
ganizational tactics  and  operations:  how 
not  to  get  pushed  around,  how  to  handle  a 
heckler,  how  to  construct  a  constitution, 
how  to  organize  a  budget,  and  how  to  make 
maximum  use  of  committees."  The  big 
feature  of  the  book  is  arrangement  for 
quick  reference. 

Dr.  Davidson — his  M.D.  is  from  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College — is  Parliamentarian, 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Parliamentarians . 


'  'The  job  of  the  personnel  executive  in  influenc- 
ing and  educating  top  managers  is  the  most 
difficult  of  his  tasks.  But  tackle  it  he  must.  And 
to  do  it  he  must  have  proper  status,  a  personality 
which  commands  respect,  easy  personal  access  to 
the  executive  heads,  and  a  sustained  concern  for 
all  the  educational  influences  he  is  clever  enough 
to  bring  to  play  upon  his  colleagues." 
Ordwav  Tead,  Vice  President 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York 
in  Personnel  Journal,  November,  193  S 
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Effect  of  Temperature  Upon  Technical 
Training.  By  George  Douglas  Mayo, 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Command. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  4, 
August  1955,  144-2.46. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  temperatures  actually  experienced  during 
the  summer  months  upon  achievement  in 
trade  or  technical  schools.  The  subjects 
vftTc  U.  S.  Navy  trainees  entering  the  avia- 
tion electronics  technician  course  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee.  The  period  of  the  study 
was  from  June  15  through  August  r&,  1953. 
Two  equated  groups  of  404  men  each  re- 
ceived practically  identical  treatment  except 
that  one  of  the  groups  attended  classes  in 
air-conditioned  rooms  and  the  other  group 
did  not.  The  median  afternoon  tempera- 
tures in  the  air-conditioned  building  and 
in  the  other  building  were  71.3  and  8z.o 
respectively. 

A  careful  effort  was  made  to  assign 
instructors  in  a  random  order  and  to  see 
that  they  were  matched  in  teaching  experi- 
ence. Course  content  and  examinations  were 
identical  for  the  two  groups.  Since  know- 
ing that  an  experiment  is  being  conducted 
sometimes  seems  to  affect  performance, 
an  effort  was  made  to  keep  this  infor- 
mation from  the  trainees.  In  a  question- 
naire which  was  given  after  the  study  was 
completed  less  than  1.%  of  the  subjects  indi- 
cated that  they  knew  they  were  involved 
in  an  experiment.  The  questionnaire  also 
asked  the  trainees  what  they  thought  about 
the  temperature  in  the  rooms  where  they 
studied.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  men 
trained  in  the  air-conditioned  building  de- 
scribed the  temperature  as  "comfortable," 
and  10  per  cent  said  that  it  was  "a  little  too 
cool".  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
the  nonair-conditioned  building  stated 
that  the  temperature  was  "uncomfortably 


hot,"  and  79  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
worked  under  the  higher  temperatures 
thought  that  their  learning  had  been  af- 
fected adversely.  However,  no  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  achieve- 
ment scores  of  the  two  groups. 

The  author  points  out  that  no  claim  is 
made  that  the  results  of  this  study  apply  to 
industrial  and  other  civilian  training  pro- 
grams. If  one  is  interested  only  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  training,  as  opposed  to  comfort, 
reduced  labor  turnover,  and  other  factors 
sometimes  attributed  to  air  conditioning, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment with  other  types  of  trainees. 

A  Factor  Analysis  of  Managers'  Ratings. 
By  Donald  L.  Grant,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
39,  No.  4,  August  1955,  i83-x86. 

A  factor  analysis  was  made  of  ratings 
obtained  on  97  division  managers  of  a  large 
insurance  company.  The  ratings  were  made 
by  the  immediate  superiors  of  the  managers. 
The  men  rated  supervised  the  work  of  from 
100  to  xoo  clerical  employees. 

The  rating  scale  used  described  job  re- 
quirements,  and   the   rater  was   asked   to 
judge  on  a  graphic  scale  whether  the  man- 
ager would  be  good  at  handling  such  a  job 
assignment.    Examples   of   the   2.0   assign- 
ments of  the  scale  are  as  follows: 
"4.  To   meet   with   top   management   and 
present  to  them  an  accurate  picture  of 
employees'   attitudes  and  viewpoints. 
II.   To  take  charge  of  a   division    where 
morale  is  low  in  order  to  discover  and 
correct  the  source  of  discontent." 
The  categories  on  the  scale  ranged  from 
"I  would  not  want  him"  to  "I  would  be 
enthusiastic    about    having    him."    These 
categories  on  the  scale  were  assigned  values 
from  o   to   4.   The   intercorrelations   were 
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computed  and  a  modification  of  Thurstone's 
group  centroid  method  was  used  in  analyz- 
ing the  correlation  matrix. 

One  general  factor  and  five  group 
factors  were  obtained. 

Factor  I,   the  general  factor,   may  be  de- 
scribed as  representing  the  extent  of 
"halo  effect"  in  the  ratings. 
Factor  II — "skill  in  dealing  with  others." 
Factor  III — "judgment." 
Factor    IV — "effectiveness    in    supervising 

the  work." 
Factor  V — "effectiveness   in  planning   the 

work." 
Factor  VI — "effectiveness  in  improving 
operating  efficiency." 
Although  the  halo  effect  was  found  to 
be  sizable,  the  results  indicate  that  the 
raters  did  make  discriminations  among 
various  aspects  of  work  performance.  The 
factor  loadings  for  each  of  the  assignments 
arc  given  in  a  table.  Anyone  interested  in 
devising  a  scale  for  rating  managers  or 
supervisors  will  find  it  worthwhile  to  study 
this  article  in  detail. 

High  School  Tests  and  Measurements  as 
Predictors  of  Occupational  Status.  By 
Louis  J.  Cantoni,  General  Motors  Institute. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No. 
4,  August  1955,  2.53-X55. 

In  1943  a  group  of  iii  boys  graduated 
from  a  public  high  school  in  Flint,  Michi- 
gan. They  were  used  in  this  study  because 
each  of  them  took  a  variety  of  tests  while 
in  high  school  in  connection  with  a  guid- 
ance experiment.  In  1953  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  occupational  status  of  97 
members  of  this  original  group. 

The  jobs  were  classified  as  follows : 

I.  Unskilled 

■L.  Semiskilled 

3.  Skilled 

4.  Business  and  Managerial 

5.  Professional  and  High  Executive. 

It  was  assumed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
follow-up  survey  the  subjects  had  had 
enough  time  and  opportunity  to  establish 


themselves  in  representative  jobs.  The  data 
available  for  each  subject  included  his  high 
school  grade-point  average,  scores  on  five 
tests  given  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  scores  on 
three  of  the  same  tests  repeated  in  the 
twelfth  grade.  These  were  correlated  with 
later  occupational  status  to  determine  their 
value  as  predictors. 

The  high  school  grade-point  average 
was  the  best  single  predictor  among  the 
various  high  school  measures.  The  r  with 
the  criterion  was  .38.  The  prediction  was 
raised  to  an  R  of  .457  when  the  ninth-grade 
score  on  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  was 
used  with  the  high  school  grade-point 
average  as  a  battery. 

The  Validity  of  Personnel  Assessments 
BY  Professional  Psychologists.  By  Andrew^ 
C.  Hilton,  Personnel  Research  Institute  and 
others.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
39,  No.  4,  August  1955,  187-193. 

Psychological  consulting  firms  arc 
placing  increasing  emphasis  on  personnel 
assessment  as  one  of  their  major  services. 
In  selecting  men  for  top-level  executive 
positions,  business  and  industry  arc  relying 
more  and  more  on  these  professional  serv- 
ices. These  evaluations  are  assumed  to  be 
valid  because  they  seem  to  work  in  the 
specific  situation,  and  the  psychologists 
have  improved  their  methods  as  they  have 
had  more  experience  with  the  job  situa- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  apply  research 
methods  to  validating  these  professional 
services.  The  numbers  of  cases  arc  neces- 
sarily small,  the  jobs  differ  widely,  the 
tests  and  projective  techniques  will  vary 
from  case  to  case,  and  it  is  often  necessary 
to  wait  for  several  years  before  determining 
whether  a  man  is  making  a  success  of  a 
particular  job. 

The  Personnel  Audit  Program  of  the 
Personnel  Research  Institute  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  ten  years  and  this  study  is 
the  first  step  in  a  research  program  designed 
to  estimate  the  validity  of  the  program. 
The  sample  considered  were  100  men  who 
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were  audited  during  195 1  and  1952..  Since 
no  research  was  planned  in  those  years,  the 
assessment  was  not  expressed  in  quantita- 
tive terms.  Two  psychologists  read  each 
audit  file  of  test  results,  interview  notes, 
and  final  report.  They  then  made  independ- 
ent ratings  for  each  case  on  five  rating 
scales  which  may  be  identified  briefly  as 
follows : 

I.  Sociability 

X.  Organizational  Ability' 

3.  Drive 

4.  Job  Success 

5.  Advancement  Potential. 

The  sum  of  the  ratings  by  the  two  psychol- 
ogists were  used  as  the  predictors. 

The  same  five  scales  used  as  predictors 
were  used  to  obtain  criterion  ratings.  Each 
of  the  100  men  was  rated  on  the  basis  of  his 
job  performance  by  one  or  more  of  his  im- 
mediate   supervisors.    Detailed    tables    are 


presented  which  show  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  predicted  ratings  and  the  criterion 
ratings  for  each  of  the  five  scales,  and  also 
the  correlations  among  the  scores  on  the 
tests  given  and  the  various  criterion  ratings. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
factor  analysis  and  possible  explanations 
of  the  results,  the  authors  arrive  at  this 
general  conclusion: 

"Compared  with  most  validity  findings 
these  results  are  promising  and  indicate  that 
the  technique  investigated  has  practical 
value  and  is  definitely  worthy  of  further 
research." 

Most  executives  will  continue  to  use 
professional  help  in  evaluating  personnel 
because  the  reports  were  verified  by  their 
experience  with  the  employees.  However, 
it  is  valuable  to  find  that  research  methods 
are  now  being  used  to  determine  the  validity 
of  these  personnel  assessments. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers' 
Association  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  its  Per- 
sonnel Rosfer  for  1955.  The  operating  per- 
sonnel of  the  association  is  listed  first,  and 
it  makes  an  impressive  collection  of  names 
and  titles.  The  executive  committee  con- 
sists of  the  president,  first  and  second  vice 
presidents,  secretary-treasurer,  past  presi- 
dent, and  the  advisory  and  policy  commit- 
tee. Operation  committees  include  these: 
speakers,  social  and  welfare,  member- 
ship, arrangements,  publicity  and  public 
relations,  and  budget  and  finance.  Personnel 
Functions  committees  are:  employment 
process;  education  and  training;  employee 
services;  security;  safety,  health  and  hy- 
giene; wage  and  salary  administration; 
employee  relations;  adjusting  and  up- 
grading  workers;   legislation;   labor   rela- 


tions and  negotiation;  and  research  and 
statistics.  There  is  also  a  committee  on 
medical  service  problems,  which  is  listed 
separately.  Soimds  like  a  hard  working 
membership. 

Besides  the  names  and  companies  of 
members,  the  Roster  gives  an  index  of  job 
classification,  names  elected  government 
officials  for  convenient  reference,  federal 
agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  labor-manage- 
ment-citizens committee,  and  its  associate 
members,  and  publishes  the  pictures  of 
many  of  the  members.  Such  a  handbook 
would  certainly  make  it  possible  for  mem- 
bers to  get  the  most  out  of  the  association. 


The  Training  Directors  Society  of 
Philadelphia  from  September  to  January 
at  the  regular  meetings,  will  explore  the 
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Five  Steps  Pattern  developed  by  the  employee 
relations  department  of  the  duPont  Com- 
pany for  preparation  of  training  programs. 
At  each  of  the  five  dinner  meetings,  one  of 
the  basic  steps  will  be  explained  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  duPont  Company.  Then 
a  Chapter  member  will  discuss  what  he  has 
done  in  the  same  area  to  develop  his  com- 
pany's programs.  The  steps  are:  determining 
training  needs;  developing  program  content; 
selection  of  the  training  methods;  tech- 
niques of  administration;  and  evaluation  of 
the  training  program. 

During  May  the  training  representative 
of  a  large  Philadelphia  corporation,  which 
manufactures  commercial  and  military  com- 
munication and  navigation  equipment  prod- 
ucts, asked  the  president  of  the  TDSP  for 
advice  in  planning  a  series  of  management 
development  and  technical  training  pro- 
grams. Normally  such  advice  is  available 
only  to  TDSP  members.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, there  seemed  to  be  a  real  opportunity 
not  only  to  serve  but  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  TDSP  in  the  community.  Acceptance  of 
the  challenge  resulted  in  i)  meetings  of  the 
training  representative  with  at  least  four 
top-notch  TDSP  men,  who  have  been 
generous  in  counsel  and  time,  z)  a  new 
activity  for  TDSP  which  merits  considera- 
tion as  a  continuing  program,  and  3)  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  member  who  fully 
appreciates  this  special  service. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 
OF  Detroit  began  the  new  season  with  pro- 
grams of  special  interest.  Karlton  W.  Pierce, 
Ford  economist  and  manager  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Analysis  Department  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  spoke  on  the  Ford 
supplementary  unemployment  benefit  plan. 
Mr.  Pierce  was  one  of  the  negotiating  team 
which  signed  the  recent  contract  with  the 
UAW-CIO.  "How  a  Supervisor  Can  Prepare 
Himself  for  Promotion"  was  the  subject  of 
the  October  meeting.  In  November  the 
topic  considered  was  "United  Community 
Services    Available    to    Your    Employees 


Through  the  Contributions  Made  to  the 
United  Foundation."  The  board  of  directors 
reported  a  gratifying  response  to  the 
August  questionnaire  asking  for  service 
from  members  willing  to  give  time  to  im- 
prove the  association.  "It  is  this  kind  of 
spirit  and  cooperation  that  will  enable  us 
to  reach  the  primary  objectives  of  our  or- 
ganization," says  the  board,  "namely  to 
provide  a  means  of  personal  contact  among 
industrial  relations  executives  and  exchange 
information  with  respect  to  common  in- 
dustrial relations  problems." 


The  Persontstel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard 
Dr.  Rutherford  T.  Johnstone  speak  at  the 
September  meeting.  Dr.  Johnstone,  consult- 
ing medical  director  for  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Company  and  Clinical  Professor 
of  Medicine,  UCLA,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Occupational  Illnesses  Can  Be  Prevented". 
John  D.  McLean,  director  of  personnel, 
Citizens  National  Bank,  is  president  of  the 
association. 

A  recent  issue  of  PIRAscope,  the  asso- 
ciation's newsletter,  quotes  the  follow- 
ing definitions:  "to  give  someone  the  pic- 
ture"— a  long,  confused  and  inaccurate 
statement  to  a  newcomer;  "give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  thinking" — we'll  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say  if  it  doesn't  conflict 
with  what  we  have  decided  to  do;  "let's 
get  together  on  this" — I'm  assuming  that 
you're  as  confused  as  I;  "see  me,  or  let's 
discuss" — come  down  to  the  office,  I'm 
lonesome;  "unimpeachable  source" — the 
guy  who  started  the  rumor;  "reliable 
source" — the  guy  you  just  met;  "chan- 
nels"— the  trail  left  by  inter-office  memos; 
"to  activate" — add  carbons;  "will  advise 
you  in  due  course" — if  we  figure  it  out  we'll 
let  you  know;  "spearhead  the  issue," — you 
be  the  goat;  "point  up  the  issue" — to  ex- 
pand one  page  to  fifteen;  "the  issue  is 
closed" — I'm  tired  of  the  whole  thing. 
Perhaps  personnel  associations  exist,  in 
part,  to  make  such  a  dictionary  obsolete. 
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The  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation OF  San  Diego  got  a  pep  talk  from 
president  Max  Nelson  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial  in  the  association  bulletin.  "Prob- 
ably one  of  the  easiest  things  we  can  do  is 
talk  ourselves  out  of  attending  a  meeting. 
They'll  get  along  ok  without  me,  we  tell 
ourselves,  then  add,  if  the  expected  attend- 
ance is  over  ten,  I  probably  won't  even  be 
missed.  We  may  be  right  on  both  counts; 
but  still  we're  kidding  ourselves  when  we 
are  convinced  that  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  attend  or  not — especially  when 
it  is  a  PMA  meeting — for  what  the  meeting 
may  get  out  of  us  is  not  half  so  important 
as  what  we  get  out  of  it.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  too,  we  find  that  successful,  experienced 
men  and  women  in  our  field  have  met  the 
same  frustrations  and  made  the  same  old, 
wornout  human  mistakes  that  we  have 
made.  But  we  note  that  somehow  they  have 
overcome  those  frustrations  and  mistakes 
and  come  out  stronger  for  the  encounter. 
From  this  we  get  encouragement.  These 
things  called  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment are  both  vague  and  intangible.  Yet 
they  are  the  motivating  drives  that  give  us 
the  stimulus  to  carry  on,  to  try  new  meth- 
ods, and  to  work  for  better  things.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  more  of  them  we  expose 
ourselves  to,  the  more  we  will  have  to  offer 
the  people  for  whom  and  with  whom  we 
work  and  live.  This  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  remember  when  an  easy  chair  and  news- 
paper sound  more  inviting  than  a  meeting." 


The  Denver  Personnel  Club  has  es- 
tablished the  position  of  director  in  charge 
of  projects,  according  to  the  newly  adopted 
statement  of  purpose  and  aims  for  the  club. 
Leota  Pekrul  fills  the  new  position.  All 
club  members  have  received  a  letter  request- 
ing their  suggestions  of  projects  which  the 
club  might  sponsor.  The  projects  are  to  be 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of  good 
personnel  administration  in  the  commvmity. 


OF  Chicago  has  announced  the  topics  for 
conference  groups  for  the  coming  season. 
Most  of  the  meetings  are  held  at  the  dinner 
hour,  but  some  come  in  the  late  afternoon 
with  dinner  following.  The  meetings  are 
discussion  sessions  in  which  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  all  who  attend  is  welcomed. 
The  carefully  selected  subjects  are:  labor- 
management  relations;  selection  and  place- 
ment; group  insurance,  pension  and  related 
plans;  new  developments  in  industrial  rela- 
tions; education  and  training.  Raymond  F. 
GifFels  of  Giffels  and  Vallet,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
spoke  on  building  for  employee  satisfaction, 
at  the  September  meeting.  Mr.  Giffels  was 
engineer  in  charge  of  GVR's  Atomic  Energy 
Projects,  including  the  designing  and  con- 
struction supervision  of  the  Paducah  and 
Oak  Ridge  Works,  and  the  current  Pike 
Coimty,  Ohio,  atomic  plant,  which  will 
represent  the  largest  investment  in  a  single 
plant  in  world  history.  His  talk  was  non- 
technical, dealing  with  the  human  relations 
responsibility  of  the  engineer-architect  and 
the  corporate  plant  engineer  and  manu- 
facturing officer. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association 


The  New  York  Personnel  Associa- 
tion heard  J.  Carlton  Ward,  Jr.,  president 
of  Vitro  Corporation  of  America,  at  the 
September  meeting.  His  subject  was  "In- 
dustrial Necessity  for  Atomic  Energy."  In 
the  summer  issue  of  the  NYPMA  bulletin, 
John  Rhodes  writes  a  stimulating  piece, 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Human 
Brain."  He  claims  that  every  industry  has 
one  company  which  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  from  which  all  wisdom  flows.  It  may 
not  be  the  largest  company,  nor  the  most 
powerful,  but  its  influence  is  tmdeniable. 
The  company  is  always  the  first  to  make 
the  move,  on  general  increases,  product 
changes,  reorganizations,  adoption  of  new 
accounting  machines,  etc.  The  drying  up  of 
the  juices  of  the  mind  is  not  confined  to 
emulation  of  whoever  does  something  first, 
but  is  evidenced  on  all  sides.  The  committee 
idea  in  business  has  spread  so  rapidly  for 
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just  one  reason.  That  is  the  unholy  joy  that 
so  many  members  of  management  feel  at  the 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of,  in  one  move,  the 
responsibility  for  making  their  own  deci- 
sions and  the  responsibility  for  not  making 


them.  Mr.  Rhodes  concludes:  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  thinking.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  making  decisions. 
People  are  happier  with  tasks  which  to 
some  extent  tax  their  capacities. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


Employment  Security  in  Action — 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  was  the  theme  for 
the  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel  in  Em- 
ployment Security.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  Cincinnati,  June  7-10.  The  keynote 
address  was  given  by  Rocco  C.  Siciliano, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  employ- 
ment and  manpower,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Siciliano  reviewed  the  goals  of  his  de- 
partment and  measured  performance  against 
these  objectives:  to  insure  that  placement 
programs,  methods,  and  facilities  are  suit- 
able for  meeting  worker  and  employer  needs 
in  all  occupational  categories,  and  to 
achieve  needed  balance  in  serving  all  occu- 
pational groups;  to  maintain  a  well-rounded 
program  of  related  services,  such  as  testing, 
counseling,  community  employment  plan- 
ning, occupational  analysis,  industrial  serv- 
ices, and  labor  market  information;  to  help 
work  out  programs  for  the  relief  of  un- 
employment. 

Canada  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram by  Milton  F.  Gregg,  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Labor,  who  spoke  on  "Canada 
Pushes  Forward  for  Employment  Security;" 
and  Marcel  Guay,  Quebec  Regional  Super- 
intendent, Canadian  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Commission,  who  took  part  in  a  panel. 
Messages  were  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  several 
foreign  governments. 


Who  is  Master,  We  or  They,  was  the 
question  put  to  the  Fall  Personnel  Confer- 
ence, of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion. The  conference  was  held  September 
16-2.8  in  New  York.  Humpty  Dumpry^  ac- 
cording to  the  conference  announcement, 


was  a  fence-straddling  egghead.  That  prob- 
ably explains  his  attitude  when  he  said  to 
Alice,  "It  simply  depends  on  who  is  master, 
we  or  they."  He  was  talking  about  words, 
not  machines.  But  automation  is  a  word 
about  machines  that  has  frightened  many 
people.  There  is  no  reason  for  fear,  says  the 
association.  Constantly  improved  manu- 
facturing methods  permit  industry  to  absorb 
the  tremendous  cost  of  fringe  benefits  and 
high  wages  that  provide  such  abundance 
for  the  American  worker.  Speakers  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  of  government  and 
industry;  the  historic  implications  of  the 
past  summer's  collective  bargaining;  indus- 
try's future  needs  in  management  develop- 
ment; the  new  work  force;  and  the  changing 
responsibility  of  the  foremen.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Carter  L.  Burgess,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense;  John  A.  Stephens,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations.  United  States 
Steel  Corporation;  Lemuel  R.  Boulware, 
vice  president.  General  Electric  Company; 
Robert  C.  Hendon,  vice  president,  opera- 
tions, Railway  Express  Agency;  and 
Malcolm  L.  Denise,  general  industrial  rela- 
tions manager,  labor  relations,  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

How  the  office  can  be  of  better  service 
to  top  and  line  management  was  the  theme 
of  the  American  Management  Association's 
annual  office  management  conference  Octo- 
ber 17-19  in  New  York.  The  conference 
keynote  of  a  challenge  to  the  office,  was 
sounded  by  Hal  E.  Nourse,  vice  president, 
economic  controls.  United  Air  Lines.  Speak- 
ing from  the  top  management  viewpoint, 
Mr.  Nourse  pointed  out  how  the  function 
of  the  office  is  changing  from  accounting 
and  records  storage  to  serving  as  the  center 
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of  company  services  and  communications, 
and  indicated  some  of  the  implications  of 
this  change  for  the  organization  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  office  executive  in  particular. 


Integrated  Controls  Over  Business 
Records  vsrere  considered  by  the  second 
annual  conference  on  records  management  held 
at  New  York  University  September  19-10. 
A  highlight  of  the  program  was  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
on  records  and  record  equipment.  Case 
histories  of  integrated  paper  work  control 
projects  were  also  presented.  Speakers 
included  Robert  A.  Shiff,  president.  Na- 
tional Records  Management  Council;  Dean 
G.  Rowland  Collins  of  the  NYU  graduate 
business  school,  and  Charles  Stauffacker, 
vice  president.  Continental  Can  Company. 


Labor  Relations  of  the  Future,  and 
the  guaranteed  annual  wage  in  relation  to 
profit  sharing,  were  the  subjects  of  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  8th  annual  national  con- 
ference of  the  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Indus- 
tries, held  November  9-10  in  Pasadena, 
California.  Dr.  George  C.  S.  Benson,  presi- 
dent of  Claremont  Men's  College,  Clare- 
mont,  California,  and  director  of  research. 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Washington,  presided.  Profit  sharing 
as  an  answer  to  the  demand  for  guaranteed 
annual  wage  systems  or  wage  supplements 
during  layoffs  was  discussed  by  representa- 
tives of  both  management  and  labor:  E.  E. 
Binger,  director  of  industrial  relations. 
Solar  Aircraft  Company,  San  Diego; 
William  Loeb,  president  and  publisher 
of  Associated  Newspapers,  Incorporated, 
whose  newspapers  operate  with  six  unions; 
Clarence  A.  Wimpfheimer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  American  Velvet  Company,  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut,  whose  company  also 
operates  under  a  profit-sharing  plan  and  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  supplement  agree- 
ment. The  latter  two  panel  speakers  were 
accompanied  by  their  union  presidents. 


Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Auto- 
mation were  described  by  Paul  W.  Cook, 
Jr.,  assistant  professor,  school  of  business. 
University  of  Chicago,  at  the  twenty-first 
annual  midwest  conference  on  industrial 
relations,  conducted  by  the  school  of  business 
and  the  industrial  relations  association  of  Chi- 
cago, in  Chicago,  May  xo.  Dr.  Cook  said 
that  innovations  such  as  automation  should 
be  considered  as  labor  economizing  rather 
than  labor  saving.  Automation  will  tre- 
mendously increase  the  availability  of 
standardized  fabricated  products  and  lower 
their  prices  to  insure  broad  markets.  While 
it  requires  a  lot  of  capital,  it  also  frees  a 
great  deal  of  non-productive  capital,  which 
will  be  poured  into  research.  Together  with 
growth  in  research  and  professional  per- 
sonnel, general  management  will  have  to 
become  more  professional. 

Lee  C.  Shaw,  attorney,  Seyfarth,  Shaw 
and  Fairw^eather,  Chicago,  talked  about 
the  industrial  relations  aspects  of  automa- 
tion. Mr.  Shaw  said  he  felt  automation  is 
not  just  a  continuation  of  the  process  of 
technological  advancement,  but  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolution  than  evolution. 
Although  he  agreed  that  automation  would 
be  good  for  the  coimtry  in  the  long  run,  the 
short  term  problems  were  very  real.  He 
pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  the  idea  of 
automation  is  being  used  in  propaganda  by 
union  leaders.  They  use  automation  as  a 
justification  for  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  needed  in  order  to 
slow  down,  regulate  and  time  the  techno- 
logical advances  which  have  been  labeled 
automation.  The  vmions  also  want  to  nego- 
tiate new  job  classifications  and  higher  rates 
of  pay  whenever  new  equipment  is  intro- 
duced. Finally,  unions  use  automation  as 
an  excuse  to  demand  a  shorter  work  week. 

Dr.  Carroll  L.  Shartle,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  executive  director  personnel 
research  board,  Ohio  State  University,  de- 
scribed the  marginal  worker;  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  constructive  lines  of  action.  He 
classified    marginal    workers    as    seasonal 
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workers,  those  with  inadequate  person- 
alities, physical  handicaps,  older  workers, 
etc.  Dr.  Shartle  defines  a  marginal  worker 
as  one  who  gives  marginal  or  borderline 
performance  on  the  job.  He  outlined  steps 
that  might  be  useful  in  improving  selection 
and  improving  utilization,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  expectancies  of  workers. 


leadership  training,  and  negotiations  over 
health  and  welfare  plans. 


Recent  Developments  in  Industrial 
Relations  was  the  topic  of  the  Northern 
Minnesota  Industrial  Relations  Conference  held 
in  Duluth,  October  13-14.  The  conference 
is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota with  the  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  labor  and  management  groups  of 
northern  Minnesota.  The  impact  of  auto- 
mation on  industrial  relations,  and  an 
analysis  of  supplementary  imemployment 
compensation  plans  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated recently,  were  considered.  The  second 
day  of  the  conference  there  were  a  number 
of  workshops  on  recent  developments  in 
employee    selection    and    training,    union 

People  in 


Developing  Scientific  and  Technical 
Abilities  for  Tomorrow  was  the  subject  of 
the  ninth  annual  conference  of  training  directors 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  indus- 
trial training  council  of  New  York,  and 
held  at  Cornell,  October  11-13.  Intended  as 
a  service  to  training  directors  and  others 
with  administrative  or  policy-making  re- 
sponsibility in  management  development 
programs,  the  conference  focused  on  the 
questions:  i)  What  do  changing  occupa- 
tional trends  and  distributions  indicate 
about  the  reservoir  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal manpower  available  in  the  next  decade? 
i)  What  is  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment, labor  and  government  in  developing 
professional  and  technical  employees?  3) 
What  innovations  in  manpower  manage- 
ment have  improved  the  use  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel?  4)  What  are  the  fea- 
tures of  present  company  programs  designed 
to  develop  and  upgrade  technical  and 
scientific  groups? 

Personnel 


James  D.  Peirce,  M.D.,  head  of  the 
industrial  medicine  and  safety  department 
of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  for  almost  seven 
years,  has  been  named  assistant  director  of 
the  personnel  relations  division.  In  his  new 
capacity  Dr.  Peirce  will  continue  to  serve 
the  company  as  a  physician  and  as  head  of 
the  Lilly  industrial  medicine  and  safety 
program.  Dr.  Peirce  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Indiana 
State  Medical  Association,  the  Industrial 
Medical  Association,  and  other  professional 
bodies.  He  serves  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Marion  County  Association  for  Mental 
Health,  and  of  the  industrial  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  Family  Service  Association  of 
Indianapolis. 


Frederick  Bowes,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  vice  president 
for  public  relations  and  advertising  of 
Pitney-Boues,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  postage 
meters  and  business  machines.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Walter  H. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  president.  Mr.  Bowes  started 
with  Pitney-Bowes  as  a  service  mechanic 
in  1930.  He  has  been  w^ith  the  company 
ever  since,  except  for  two  years  with  an 
advertising  agency  and  three  years  with  the 
War  Production  Board.  The  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  he  is  a  director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  and  a  former  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  National  Advertisers. 


The  Appointment  of  S.  J.  (Bud) 
RozEMA  as  director  of  personnel  was  an- 
nounced   by   H.    G.    Little,    president   of 
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Campbell-Ewald  Company.  He  succeeds  W. 
R.  Ewald,  who  has  retired.  Rozema  for- 
merly was  director  of  salaried  personnel  at 


the  Hudson  Division,  American  Motors 
Corporation,  for  several  years.  He  has  been 
in  personnel  activities  for  the  last  14  years. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Fantasies  and  Facts  in  Corporations 
are  examined  by  Robert  D.  Gray,  director 
of  the  industrial  relations  section,  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  in  Bulletin 
Number  2/.  Mr.  Gray  explains  that  "as 
managers  prepare,  or  review  the  unending 
flow  of  facts,  they  come  to  certain  conclu- 
sions. It  is  essential  that  they  draw  some 
conclusions  in  order  that  their  work  can  be 
facilitated  and  improved.  The  only  danger 
is  that  having  come  to  a  conclusion  based 
on  certain  facts,  some  managers  become 
impervious  to  new  facts  which  do  not  sup- 
port their  previous  conclusions.  .  .  .  These 
conclusions  which  are  based  on  some  facts 
but  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  all  of 
the  available  facts  can  be  described  as 
fantasies."  To  illustrate,  Mr.  Gray  discusses 
four  statements:  i)  There  must  be  some 
formula,  technique,  or  device  which  will 
solve  a  personnel  problem.  2.)  Improvement 
of  relations  between  employees  and  man- 
agement in  my  company  depends  on  some- 
one else,  not  me.  3)  Supervisors  and 
executives  are  born,  not  made.  4)  Decision- 
making is  the  primary  essential  of  a  good 
executive.  Eleven  tables  drawn  from  recent 
opinion  surveys  are  used  in  the  publication. 
The  bulletin  is  available  for  $1.00  from 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Of  Particular  Interest  to  Top  Man- 
agement, Controls  and  Techniques  for  Better 
Management  is  a  collection  of  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation General  Management  Conference 
held  in  Los  Angeles  early  this  year.  Peter 
F.  Drucker's  article,  "The  New  Manage- 
ment Tools — and  What  the  Manager  Can 
Expect  of  Them,"  discusses  operations  re- 
search in  non-technical  terms,  and  explains 


w^hat  management  can  expect  from  the  new 
tools  which  assist  in  the  decision-making 
process.  ^ 

Another  paper,  by  J.  E.  Jonsson,  presi- 
dent of  Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  describes 
how  his  company  set  up  controls  governing 
company  growth.  Hugh  F.  Colvin,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Consolidated  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  discusses  another 
aspect  of  management  controls;  how  re- 
search and  development  are  coordinated 
and  controlled  in  his  organization. 

Other  papers  review  certain  aspects  of 
industrial  relations  practice:  Richard  P. 
Doherty,  president  of  Television-Radio 
Management  Corporation,  reports  on  "Pit- 
falls of  Collective  Bargaining;"  Pierre  W. 
Hoge  of  the  Engineering  Department  of 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Inc., 
describes  typical  examples  of  cost  reduction 
training  at  duPont;  and  J.  P.  Guilford  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  asks — 
and  gives  his  answer  to — a  provocative 
question,  "Is  Personnel  Testing  Worth  the 
Money?"  Copies  of  the  publication  may  be 
ordered  from  Publications  Sales,  Dept.  P, 
American  Management  Association,  330 
West  42Jid  St.,  New  York  36. 


Free  Occupational  and  Vocational 
Guidance  Literature  has  been  listed  in  a 
guide  published  by  the  Federation  Employ- 
ment and  Guidance  Service,  41  East  41st, 
New  York.  The  guide  serves  as  a  source  list 
for  developing  and  maintaining  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  libraries,  and  as  a 
professional  tool  for  counselors,  educators, 
administrators,  personnel  workers,  and  oc- 
cupational research  specialists.  The  ma- 
terial was  prepared  by  Anna  Elkin,  li- 
brarian of  the  Federation  Employment  and 
Guidance   Service.    Contents   include:   free 
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bibliographical  sources  for  abstracts,  briefs, 
etc.;  training  directories;  college  planning; 
career  booklets;  apprenticeship  training; 
counselor  preparation;  discrimination;  ex- 
ceptional children;  group  guidance;  job 
hunting;  labor  market  trends;  and  legisla- 
tion. Price  of  the  guide  is  $i. 


A  Bibliographic  Review  on  Training 
Techniques  has  been  compiled  by  the  library 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  is  mimeographed, 
stapled,  and  unpretentious.  Nevertheless  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  very  useful  tool.  The  ma- 
terial is  clearly  presented,  in  modified  out- 
line form,  with  references  listed  in  the 
margin.  A  chart  at  the  end  of  the  publica- 
tion lists  each  of  the  most  popular  and 
current  available  audio-visual  aids  and  their 
uses.  Topics  treated  in  the  chart  are:  plan- 
ning; explanation  of  use  to  the  group;  size 
of  group;  purposes;  tips  on  use;  and  com- 
ments. Training  aids  listed  in  the  chart  are: 
motion  pictures;  film  strips;  film  slides; 
opaque  projectors;  recordings;  bulletin 
boards;  flannel  boards;  black  and  white 
boards;  exhibits;  models  and  mockups; 
charts,  graphs,  maps;  globes,  dioramas; 
skits,  plays;  demonstrations;  and  field  trips. 
The  introduction  explains  that  "the  outline 
used  in  this  review  was  suggested  primarily 
by  the  available  literature.  In  that  respect 
it  probably  conforms  to  some  degree  to  the 
popularity  of  the  various  techniques.  Role- 
playing,  for  example,  was  accorded  a  sec- 
tion of  its  own  because  of  its  popularity  in 
the  literature." 


The  Existence  and  Substance  of 
Company  Policy  are  not  widely  understood, 
even  among  plant  leaders,  concludes 
William  H.  Keown  in  Some  Dimensions  of 
Company-Union  Downward  Communication. 
Keown  is  associate  professor  of  business 
management,  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
The  study  was  published  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  School  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  and  Service.  It  is  based 


on  a  case  history  in  which  the  factors  and 
forces  affecting  downward  communication 
in  one  unionized  plant  are  analyzed.  The 
study  is  detailed,  based  on  exhaustive  re- 
search and  inquiry,  clearly  presented,  and 
highly  illuminating. 

The  author  feels  that  the  situation  at 
the  plant  concerned  will  improve  because 
the  plant  management  feels  that  informa- 
tion sharing  is  important  both  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  employees.  He  comments 
that:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  spell  out  the 
significance  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  fore- 
men (whom  the  plant  leaders  thought  were 
the  most  effective  medium)  and  of  the 
printed  matter  (which  the  employees 
thought  was  most  effective)  which  this 
study  revealed.  However,  the  reciprocal  re- 
lationship bet\veen  satisfactory  communi- 
cation and  a  strong  organizational  structure 
(i.e.,  line  of  authority)  places  a  premium  on 
the  plant  leaders'  suggestions  for  improving 
communication.  These  suggestions  per- 
tained to  the  role  of  the  foreman  as  a  com- 
municator and  to  the  content  of  the 
communications. 

The  greatest  lack  is  in  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  communica- 
tions, Keown  found.  The  expressed  needs 
reflect  a  widespread  and  intense  feeling  of 
insecurity  among  plant  supervisors  and 
foremen.  Is  it  likely,  asks  Keown,  that 
ill-informed  intermediate  communicators 
know  what  information  is  to  be  passed 
along,  and  why?  May  not  their  insecurity 
as  leaders,  issuing  partly  from  ignorance, 
diminish  their  effectiveness  as  commimica- 
tors? 

The  study  contains  lo  recommenda- 
tions: i)  That  plant  management  personnel 
seek  to  reach  a  common  understanding 
about  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
company  policy  on  employee  comjnimica- 
tion;  i)  That  steps  be  taken  to  assure  con- 
tinued planning  and  coordination  for  the 
company's  total  program  of  do\\'nward 
communication;  3)  That  the  technical 
aspects  of  communication  be  subjected  to 
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Study  and  regular  review;  4)  That  the  num- 
ber of  face-to-face  contacts  be  increased; 
5)  That  management  give  earnest  consider- 
ation to  using  every  available  means  for 
restoring  the  foremen's  sense  of  importance 
and  security;  6)  That  the  union  officers 
formulate  a  specific  policy  concerning  in- 
formation for  the  membership;  7)  That  the 
union  officials  implement  that  policy  by 
planning  and  coordinating  the  total  pro- 
gram of  downward  communication  in  the 


union;  8)  That  union  officers  review  the 
several  methods  of  communication  currently 
used  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  each 
could  be  made  more  effective;  9)  That  both 
plant  management  and  union  officials  seek 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  existence  and 
importance  of  the  communication  channels 
used  by  the  other  organization;  10)  That 
both  plant  management  and  union  officials 
recognize  that  communication  processes, 
like  organizations,  are  dynamic. 


Looking  Over  the  Emyloyee  Magazines 


The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio,  features  a  story  on 
the  Carolina  Division's  "summer  campus," 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  Log.  Three  pages 
of  pictures  show  the  students  at  work.  The 
text  reads  in  part,  "The  far-flung  area  of 
Champion's  Carolina  Division  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  summer 
campus.  More  than  sixty  earnest  young 
college  students  are  applying  themselves  to 
the  numerous  extra  tasks  that  face  every 
industry  during  the  vacation  season.  It  all 
came  about  as  part  of  the  fulfillment  of 
Champion  philosophy  that  modern,  pro- 
gressive business  has  an  obligation  to  help 
the  younger  generation  in  building  a 
brighter  future  for  all  of  us — an  obligation 
to  help  develop  tomorrow's  leaders. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  students  were  able  to  start 
their  college  studies  through  scholarship 
grants  from  the  Champion  Paper  Founda- 
tion. Their  earnings  this  summer  will  help 
them  continue.  The  majority  of  them  are 
sons  of  Carolina  Champions.  Regardless  of 
the  jobs  they  have  been  assigned,  these 
energetic  young  students  are  turning  in  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  They  are  help- 
ing to  clear  up  many  of  the  jobs  which  must 
be  scheduled  each  year  during  the  good 
summer  weather.  More  important  in  the 
eyes  of  many  Carolina  Champions  is  the 
fact  that  more  vacations  can  be  taken  at  a 
desirable  time — because  the  college  lads  are 
here  to  take  over  while  regular  employees 


enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  Any  way  you  look 
at  it,  it's  a  good  deal  for  everyone  con- 
cerned." Stewart  Jones  is  the  editor  of  The 
Log. 


The  American  Brake  Shoe  Company 
devoted  the  summer  issue  of  the  Brake  Shoe 
News  to  safety  and  health.  Although  on- 
the-job  safety  was  emphasized,  safety  at 
home  and  on  the  highway  and  at  play  was 
also  discussed.  American  Brake  Shoe  Com- 
pany, which  has  over  8,000  employees  in 
58  plants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  reduced  on-the-job  injuries  by 
63%  in  the  last  five  years.  Undoubtedly  the 
information,  explanations,  and  advice  in 
the  Netvs  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
reduction.  It's  with  this  kind  of  tangible 
result  that  an  editor  earns  his  pay,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  PJ  article  by  Audrey  Heusser. 
Walter  Anderson,  editor  of  the  News,  is 
evidently  giving  the  company  its  money's 
worth  in  the  company  magazine. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia talks  about  a  new  and  important 
aspect  of  the  safety  problem  in  a  Standard 
Oiler  article,  "Keep  Your  Fingers  on  Your 
Hands."  Ever  since  early  do-it-yourself 
addicts  lost  their  scalps  to  redskins  while 
building  a  log  cabin,  the  home  workshop 
fan  has  faced  many  hazards.  Pictures  show 
how  to  avoid  the  hazards.  Specific  case 
histories,  complete  with  moral,  help  the 
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reader  to  remember  the  rules.  The  editor 
describes  some  of  the  hazards  of  his  job  in 
an  editorial  aside,  referring  to  the  article: 
"Several  months  ago  we  carried  a  piece 
in  The  Oiler  on  how  to  keep  from  catching 
cold.  The  issue  was  barely  in  the  mail 
before  two  members  of  oiu-  staff,  including 
the  one  who  wrote  the  story,  were  home 
in  bed  .  .  .  with  colds.  In  this  issue  we've 
bravely  tackled  a  story  of  the  hazards  of 
do-it-yourself.  Assistant  Editor  Phil  Adam- 
sak,  who  wrote  the  article,  is  a  do-it- 
yourselfer  of  several  years.  But  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  hex  which  was  imposed  on  the 
author  of  the  colds  article,  Adamsak  took 
a  vow  not  even  to  sharpen  his  own  pencil. 
We  hope  the  care  he's  exercising  will  break 
the  jinx  and  remove  our  fear  of  writing 
some  articles  we've  wanted  to  do  for  a  long 
time,  such  as  how  to  get  a  raise,  how  to 
get  along  with  your  wife,  and  how  to 
cross  the  street  safely."  William  H.  Jones 
is  the  editor  and  we  wish  him  luck. 


H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Massachusetts 
milk  company,  used  an  unusual  theme  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Spotlight.  Eight  pages 
pictured  Barry,  the  seven-year-old  son  of  an 
employee,  in  all  his  daily  activities.  The 
text  was  titled,  "Our  Children — in  school 
today,  where  tomorrow?"  Millions  of 
school  children  will  pour  into  American 
class  rooms  next  month,  the  article  says. 
They  are  our  children.  We  want  them  to 
have  the  best.  What  will  their  chances  be? 
What  kind  of  world  will  they  enter?  Spot- 
light compiled  figures  from  recent  surveys 
to  bring  to  its  readers  the  answers  as  given 
by  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Will 
Barry  be  able  to  make  a  good  living?  Will 
Barry  have  money  to  spend,  or  will  it  all 
go  into  necessities?  What  about  unemploy- 
ment? Will  Barry  ever  have  to  face  a  large 
scale  depression?  What  kind  of  work  will 
Barry  be  doing?  Where  will  Barry  live? 
Where  will  he  be  working?  What  about  his 
leisure  time?  In  answering  the  final  ques- 
tion "How  reliable  are  these  optimistic  pre- 


dictions?" the  article  concludes:  "Actually, 
the  reliability  of  these  forecasts  depends 
largely  on  today's  working  force.  ...  It  is 
the  open-mindedness,  optimism,  and  versa- 
tility of  Americans  that  will  make  Barry's 
future  a  good  one.  These  qualities  rear 
their  profitable  heads  every  time  someone 
thinks  of  a  possible  improvement  with  an 
open  mind,  every  time  someone  tries  to 
make  that  possibility  become  an  actual  im- 
provement. And  so  we  get  technological 
advances;  raise  our  productivity,  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  our  hope  for  Barry's 
future.  .  .  .  The  great  future  that  awaits 
our  children  will  not  just  happen.  We,  the 
working  force  of  today,  are  making  it  hap- 
pen." Dora  L.  Anderson  is  the  editor  of 
Spotlight. 


AiResearch  Manufacturing  Company 
OF  Los  Angeles,  a  division  of  the  Garrett 
Corporation,  publishes  a  six-page  news 
sheet,  the  AiReporter.  The  question  asked 
by  the  roving  photographer  in  the  August 
issue  was  "What  would  you  like  to  see 
more  of  in  the  AiReporter?"  Other  editors 
may  be  interested  in  the  answers  which 
included:  "More  photos  of  products.  A 
good  example  was  the  ground  support 
trailer  in  last  month's  issue.  Also,  photos 
of  actual  installations  of  our  products  in 
aircraft."  "I  would  like  to  see  more  news 
about  employees  and  their  outside  activi- 
ties, such  as  the  monthly  personality 
stories."  "Photos  of  various  tests  to  show 
how  materials  are  processed  for  highest 
specifications  and  standards,  and  photos  of 
test  set-ups  in  all  labs."  "More  information 
on  company  products  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  It  would  give  all  employees 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  company  manu- 
factures." "I  believe  the  AiReporter  could 
be  improved  by  adding  more  photographs 
of  individual  employees,  their  interests, 
hobbies  and  families."  It  is  worth  noting 
that  these  answers  indicate  high  interest  in 
the  product.  Roger  Holmes  and  Dave 
Riordan  are  the  editors  of  the  AiReporter. 


HELP  WANTED 


Indostriai.  Psychologists  oe  Training  Speoalists:  M; 
16-40;  NL\,  EdD.,  or  Ph.D.  Salary  commensurate  with  in- 
dividual qualifications;  work  as  consultant  with  client  com- 
panies in  appraisal  and  development  of  training  programs  or 
as  a  member  of  research  staff  in  the  research  and  development 
of  package  training  programs;  some  industrial  experience 
necessary;  career  interest  in  industrial  training  and  personal 
competence  to  deal  with  top  management  personnel;  im- 
mediate availability.  Reply  Box  370. 


Rbsbasch  Psychologists:  M;  14-32.;  at  least  M.\;  minimum 
$5500;  participate  as  a  member  of  a  research  team  in  the  de- 
velopment of  package  training  programs;  evidence  of  re- 
search competence  necessary;  some  teaching  experience  help- 
ful; immediate  availability.  Reply  Box  371. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 


iNDurraiAL  Engikees:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  2.  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Insoctsial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  11  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  onion  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  Manager /Executive  Admin.  Asst:  Staff  Assist- 
ant to  Personnel  Manager  of  Engineering  firm  for  3  years. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  personnel  work  including  Labor 
Relations  and  Technical  recruitment.  Total  of  9  years  key 
administrative  and  personnel  experience.  Creative  procedural 
writing  ability.  B.S.  Bus.  Admin.  Age  33,  married,  1  chil- 
dren, veteran.  Minimam  salary  required  $8000.  Box  349. 


Personnbl  Psychologist:  Offers  you  mature  judgment, 
technical  know-how,  and  broad,  practical  background  based 
on  15  years  of  responsible  positions  with  private  industry 
and  government,  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas.  Personnel  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  development,  and  evaluation. 
Presently  employed  in  this  field,  but  seeks  more  challenging 
situation  not  associated  with  defense  projects.  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology.  Married.  Excellent  health.  Summary  of  qualifi- 
cations, references,  etc.  upon  request.  Reply  Box  351. 


Assistant  Personnel  Director:  College  graduate,  psychol- 
ogy major.  Four  years  intensive,  successful  experience  in 
organizing  and  directing  personnel  programs  including  re- 
cruiting and  effective  placement.  Know  testing.  Good  trainer 
of  men.  Seek  real  opportunity.  Reply  Box  353. 


Personnel:  3!^  years  personnel  administration,  employment, 
safety,  testing,  job  evaluation,  grievances,  employee  recrea- 
tion and  welfare,  etc.  Also  experienced  in  production  super- 
vision and  motion  and  time  studies.  Age  31,  married.  BA 
Industrial  Psychology  and  Personnel  Administration.  East 
coast  preferred.  Reply  Box  357. 


Personnel  Manager  :  Twenty  years  experience  with  engine- 
ering and  scientific  firms.  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  procedures;  design  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs;  Union  Contract  negotiations; 
establishment  of  manpower  utilization  schedules  resulting 
in  increased  production  and  decreased  costs.  Age  43.  Reply 
Box  363. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Personnel:  Offer  solid  back- 
ground in  plant  (and  office)  recruiting  technical  help;  labor 
relations  (including  contract  negotiations)  job  evaluation 
and  wage  and  salary  administration;  management  develop- 
ment and  executive  trainee  programs;  training  and  testing; 
benefit  programs;  employee  and  community  relations.  Now 
working  on  temporary  basis  as  personnel  consultant,  but 
prefer  challenging  permanent  position  with  stable  company. 
Good  writer  and  speaker.  Age  41.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  366. 


Personnel  Administration:  3  years  experience  working 
with  top  management  in  formulating  personnel  services 
program  including  training.  D.Ed,  in  Counseling,  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Services.  Age  38.  Married.  Excellent  health, 
pleasing  appearance  and  personality.  Vitae  sheets  on  request. 
Reply  Box  368. 


Industrial  Relations  Trainee:  Would  like  work  in  or 
leading  into  labor  relations.  BS  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  1955.  Little  experience.  Extremely  desirous  of 
progressing  in  this  field.  18.  Married.  1  children.  Reply  Box 
369. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  of  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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the  Most  Out  of  Role  Playing 

Michael  G.  Blansfield 
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Careers  in  Personnel 
&  Industrial  Relations 


Viva  Armstrong 


Viva  Armstrong  is  probabJy  as  well  known  over  the  country  as  any  woman  in  personnel 
work.  One  of  the  founders,  and  a  past  president,  of  the  Bay  Area  Personnel  Women  (of 
California),  last  April  in  St.  Louis  she  was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  Women.  She  is  a  director  of  the  Western  College  Placement  Asso- 
ciation, and  chairman  of  the  reception  and  hospitality  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  chap- 
ter of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Her  bread-and-butter  job  is  that  of  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Personnel  Manager,  San  Francisco  office  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
with  whom  she  has  been  associated  since  19x5 . 

For  years  I  have  been  carrying  the  torch  for  women  in  personnel  and  other  executive  posts, 
warning  that  talented  people  should  not  be  overlooked  or  by-passed  merely  because  they 
wear  skirts.  So  it  is  with  unusual  satisfaction  that  I  make  my  bow  to  Viva  Armstrong,  the 
first  woman  to  be  featured  in  this  series  of  sketches  of  outstanding  people  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations.  Her  company,  famous  for  its  Del  Monte  label,  employs  iioo  in  the  San 
Francisco  office;  Miss  Armstrong,  widow  of  attorney  Jack  MuUi,  with  her  staflF  of  11  has 
charge  of  all  employment  and  placement,  welfare  programs,  and  personnel  research.  When 
she  was  made  assistant  secretary  in  1940  she  became  the  first  woman  to  hold  an  official  post 
in  her  company. 

Since  she  is  a  doughty  champion  of  women  in  business,  the  write-ups  she  has  had  in  national 
magazines  and  San  Francisco  newspapers  must  have  been  pleasing  to  her,  having  broadcast 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  lady  may  not  also  be  an  able  executive. 
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Conference  Calendar 


JANUARY 

19-10     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Personnel  &  Industrial  Relations  Affiliated 
Groups.  15th  Northern  Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  R.  E. 
McGeorge,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.  Cleveland   14,  Ohio 

14-17     San  Francisco,  Calif.  Hotel  Fairmont 

American  Management  Association.  General  Management  Conference.  Fred- 
eric E.  Pamp,  Jr.,  Division  Manager,  AMA,  15 15  Broadw^ay,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 

MARCH 

II    New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 

Connecticut  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Gordon  W.  Keeler, 
Ass't.  Director  of  Ind.  Rel.  The  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

APRIL 

5-6-7    St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Soreno  Hotel 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn.  Annual  Conference.  Warren  G.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Pres.  NPRA,  c/o  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

17-18    Berkeley,  Calif.  Hotel  Claremont 

California  Personnel  Management  Assn.  Management  Conference.  Assn. 
Headquarters,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.  1180  Milvia  Street,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif. 
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S^Ut(n  to^  deaden.:- 


What  Seemed  Like  a  Very  Strange 
Decision  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  reported  by  the  newspapers 
recently.  The  Board  split  3-1  in  refusing  to 
punish  the  Teamsters  Union  for,  in  the 
words  of  the  NLRB  examiner,  "Trying  to 
prevent  Teamster  employees  from  joining 
the  rival  AFL  Office  Employees  Union." 
Martin  S.  Bruce,  the  examiner,  said  that  the 
Teamsters  had  fired  several  workers  and 
tried  to  get  another  to  "take  a  trip"  to 
avoid  testif)ang  in  an  NLRB  investigation. 
The  majority  took  the  position  that  unions 
come  under  the  NLRB  rule  against  taking 
cases  involving  non-profit  organizations. 
The  two  dissenting  board  members,  Philip 
Ray  Rodger s  and  Boyd  Leedom,  said  they 
"believe  the  decision  achieves  a  paradoxical 
and  unwarranted  result  in  permitting  unions 
to  deny  to  their  own  employees  the  verj' 
rights  and  privileges  they  have  so  vigor- 
ously advocated  and  won  for  employees  of 
others." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  decision  of  the  Board  in  its  new  form 
would  have  been,  with  one  of  the  majority 
members,  former  Chairman  Guy  Farmer, 
having  resigned. 


Some  of  the  airlines  have  been  trying  to 
stimulate  traffic  by  serving  cocktails.  This 
sometimes  has  a  good  effect  on  the  passengers  and 
sometimes  not.  It  operated  in  reverse  on  me 
recently  when  I  flew  from  Dallas  to  New  York. 
The  plane  was  due  to  leave  at  half  past  five  and 
was  two  hours  late  which  was  half  past  nine. 
New  York  time.  It  was  after  io:}o  when  cock- 
tails were  out  of  the  way  and  dinner  was  served 
— by  which  time  it  was  cold.  On  another  line 
flying  from  Atlanta  to  New  York,  the  same 
things  happened  but,  at  my  suggestion,  the 
dinner  was  served  first  and  the  cocktails  after. 
There  seems  to  be  more  room  for  individual  head- 
work  and  initiative  on  that  line. 


Webster  T.  Gault  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  (Cormecticut)  must  have  picked 
up  his  copy  of  the  September  Personnel 
Journal  as  soon  as  it  reached  him — and 
then  dictated  this  letter  to  me  immediately. 
That's  the  kind  of  quick  and  friendly 
response  that  warms  an  editor's  heart!  He 
\\TOte  to  say  how  much  he  enjoyed  Audrey 
Heusser's  article  on  house  organs.  "Unlike 
so  many  so-called  authorities,"  he  wrote, 
"her  writing  shows  that  she  has  done  a  lot 
of  soimd  and  serious  thinking  on  the 
subject.  Her  emphasis  upon  giving  the 
employee  recognition  for  his  company 
efforts  still  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  employee  publica- 
tions. It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
size  of  a  pay  check  or  the  security  a  job 
provides  are  not  the  main  motives  that 
move  employees.  Appreciation  and  credit 
for  the  good  job  when  it  is  done  can  go  a  lot 
further  ..." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Gault  practices 
what  he  says.  He  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  news- 
paper's employee  publication,  Courant  Af- 
fairs, which  he  edits.  The  whole  issue  was 
devoted  to  giving  "one  and  all  a  big  fat  pat 
on  the  back"  for  their  Herculean  efforts  to 
get  out  the  newspaper  on  the  morning  after 
the  disastrous  flood  in  mid-August  ...  an 
effort  which  succeeded  when  the  paper  was 
printed  in  another  plant  after  the  power 
failed  in  thefr  own  plant.  Pictures  show 
compositors  working  by  candle  light, 
reporters  lighting  their  typewTiters  by 
flashlights,  and  so  on.  The  Courant  has  been 
published  without  a  break  since  1837 — 
"oldest  of  continuous  publication  in  Amer- 
ica"— and  so  it  was  especially  important 
that  an  edition  be  put  out.  This  issue  of  the 
house  organ  will  no  doubt  be  treasured  by 
employees  as  a  memento  of  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience. 
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Arthur  J.  Edwards,  supervisory  train- 
ing specialist  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  comments  on  P.  L.  Mellenbruch's 
piece  "Don't  Give  the  Worker  All  He 
Wants"'  in  September  P,  J.  He  says  in  part: 
"Possibly  Mr.  Mellenbruch's  concept  of 
insecurity  and  mine  may  be  very  different. 
However,  is  any  degree  of  insecurity 
basically  good?  Very  little  quarrel  could  be 
found  with  the  term  dissatisf action.  But  .  .  . 
isn't  it  better  to  inspire  a  man  by  making 
him  dissatisfied  with  the  contrast  between 
his  potential  and  his  accomplishment  than 
it  is  to  make  him  feel  insecure?  .  .  .  Perhaps 
I  could  sum  up  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at 
this  way:  inspiration  works  better  than 
frustration.  A  man  can't  be  given  anything. 
If  he's  to  like  it,  he  must  feel  that  he  has 
earned  it."  Mr.  Mellenbruch  said:  "To 
provide  just  the  proper  balance  between 
security  and  insecurity,  between  acceptance 
and  rejection,  and  between  reward  and 
punishment,  is  the  real  test  of  good  per- 
sonnel administration."  Do  any  others 
care  to  be  heard  on  this  subject? 


On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  commented 
on  the  amount  of  interest  aroused  by  our  Help 
Wanted  advertisements .  I  looked  at  i8  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  May  and  June 
issues;  and  just  for  fun  have  checked  the  number 
of  replies.  These  i8  advertisements  together 
received  ij6  responses,  the  highest  numbering  i6 
and  the  lowest  z.  i}  of  the  i8  received  8  or  more 
answers.  Evidently,  somebody  reads  PJ! 


We  Were  Pleasantly  Surprised — the 
Assistant  Editor  and  I — when  we  visited 
the  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Company  offices  recently,  to  find  in  the 
lobby  a  lending  librar)'  for  employees.  Since 
the  company's  handsome  new  building  is 
some  distance  out  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, we  thought  this  kind  of  service 
must  be  greatly  appreciated  by  many 
employees  who  travel  back  and  forth  by 
bus.  The  library  consists  of  current  fiction 
and  also  interesting  non-fiction.  Books  can 


be  taken  out  during  the  noon  hour  when  the 
librarians  of  the  company's  technical  library 
take  turns  at  the  desk.  Miss  Muriel  Lynch 
told  us  that  many  people  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  the  company  feels  that 
the  small  expense  involved  is  worthwhile. 
The  books  are  supplied  by  American 
Lending  Library,  Inc.  of  College  Point, 
N.  Y.  who,  we  found  later,  render  such 
service  to  many  users  over  the  country.  We 
know  a  magazine  they  should  be  advertising 
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The  Article  by  Herbert  Eby  in  this 
issue  on  achieving  a  union-management 
relationship  which  will  contribute  to  "top 
volume  consistent  with  top  quality"  seems 
to  me  to  be  packed  with  food  for  thought. 
It  merits  reading  not  only  by  all  industrial 
relations  people  but  perhaps  even  more  by 
general  managers  and  administrators. 

I  so  often  find  occasion  to  criticize 
union  leaders'  methods  that  some  readers 
may  have  the  idea  that  I'm  against  unions 
in  general.  On  the  contrary,  I'm  all  for  them 
— ^when  they  operate  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  company  as  well  as  of  their 
members,  as  the  most  enlightened  labor 
leaders  try  to  do.  I've  seen  too  many 
instances  of  far-sighted  and  constructive 
union  thinking  and  action,  where  the  union 
was  a  valued  ally  of  management,  not  to  be 
convinced  that  ably-led  unions  can  make  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  companies  that 
succeed  in  winning  their  cooperation.  Mr. 
Eby  lists  ten  steps  a  management  can  take 
toward  a  more  profitable  relationship  with 
a  union.  How  many  companies  are  mindful 
of  all  ten  every  day? 


At  nth  and  A  streets  in  Tacoma  is  a  small 
store  which  bears  this  sign:  "Douglas  Cigar 
Store.  Men  only." 


Nowadays  There  Are  So  Many 
Fringe  Benefits  that  an  employee  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  knowing  of  them.  The 
First    Pennsylvania    Banking    and    Trust 
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Company  of  Philadelphia  has  remedied  this 
situation  by  issuing  an  attractive  little 
booklet  with  a  double  title  "Beyond  Your 
Paycheck — Extra  Benefits' ' .  It  recapitulates 
ver)-  briefly  the  various  programs  which 
supplement  the  pay  check.  These  include 
low-cost  lunches,  profit  sharing,  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  major  medical  insurance, 
vacations,  retirement,  life  insurance,  shift 
differential  pay,  etc.  The  booklet  makes 
easy  reading  and  ser^'es  to  remind  em- 
ployees that,  as  compared  with  the  old 
days,  "they  never  had  it  so  good". 


Du  Pont  Company  of  Canada,  ltd. 
has  recently  issued  to  its  employees  an  at- 
tractive booklet  "Facts  About  Your  Pen- 
sion Plan".  This  is  well  organized  and 
cleverly  illustrated.  The  text  is  relieved 
with  numerous  illustrative  calculations  to 
explain  the  various  features  of  the  program. 
One  of  the  unusual  characteristics  of  Ca- 
nadian plans  is  that  employees  may  con- 
tribute on  a  tax-free  basis.  Have  all  of  our 
Canadian  friends  taken  advantage  of  this 
provision  of  Canadian  tax  laws? 


Here  is  a  recent  example  of  language  taken 
from  a  statement  made  by  Federal  officials. 
"Thus  linked  together,  it  provides  a  clear  focus 
of  a  job-worker  situation,  worker  actions,  and 
the  techniques  and  methods  of  industry  in  dy- 
namic and  effective  interaction."  In  the  words 
of  a  prominent  politician,  "No  comment" . 


"Too  Old  to  Work?  Not  Me!"  That's 
the  catchy  title  of  an  article  in  the  October 
8  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  which 
you'll  enjoy  if  you  haven't  seen  it.  It  tells 
how  Frances  B.  Gordon,  aged  47,  got  a 
"job  as  a  factory  hand"  at  the  Elgin  plant 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  how  she  made 
out  working  alongside  girls  half  her  age. 
It  tells  what  she,  a  professor's  wife  who 
had  never  before  attempted  that  kind  of 
work  and  was  doing  it  then  only  to  help 
her  husband  finance  a  Ph.D.,  thinks  of 
today's  employment  practices,  testing  pro- 


cedures; of  the  kids  she  worked  with,  and 
so  on. 

The  stor)'  may  raise  again  in  many 
personnel  men's  minds  the  question  whether 
our  age  specifications  for  new  employees  are 
too  rigid.  I  wonder  whether  character  and 
motivation  don't  offset  calendar  age  in 
many  cases,  and  whether  employment 
offices  could  profitably  make  exceptions  in 
their  age  requirements  in  special  instances. 
Mrs.  Gordon  didn't  get  to  first  base  when 
she  applied  for  work  at  Elgin;  far  too  old. 
Yet,  when  she  got  a  job  in  the  same  plant 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  under 
Civil  Service  as  an  inspector  of  ordnance  for 
the  Na\y,  she  made  out  fine. 

"How  did  I  and  my  contemporaries 
stack  up  alongside  the  young  ones?  Women 
of  my  age,"  says  Mrs.  Gordon,  "were  in 
the  minorit}-,  although  there  were  several 
long-time  employees  around,  piling  up 
seniority  and  a  tidy  sum  in  the  retirement 
fund.  Their  quotas  and  their  bonuses  were 
as  high  as  those  of  the  younger  girls,  their 
fingers  just  as  nimble.  On  the  Avhole, 
physically  and  mentally,  they  were  more 
serene.  If  we  older  women  are  able  to  work 
at  all  we  are  often  more  durable  and  less 
susceptible  to  minor  ailments  than  our 
daughters,  and  our  home  problems  usually 
are  less  demanding.  ...  I  got  tired  on  the 
job,  sure.  So  did  the  kids.  On  the  whole,  I 
complained  about  it  less  than  they  did.  My 
attendance  record  was  above  average  and 
my  yearly  performance  raring  exactly  the 
same." 

I  know^  that  retirement  plans  and  other 
elements  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  many  instances.  Still,  I  wonder  whether 
we  can't  do  better  by  both  older  women 
and  older  men  who  want  to  work.  We  may 
ven,-  well  be  piling  up  trouble  for  our 
economy  if  we  don't. 


lo  Ways  to  Help  Build 
Union  Responsibility 


ONE  IMPORTANT  requisite  to  a  successful 
business  is  obtaining  and  maintaining 
top  volume  consistent  with  top  quality. 
This  is  called  productivity.  Productivity  is 
influenced  by  an  employee's  will  to  work. 
If  he  is  disinterested,  his  productivity  will 
tend  to  be  mediocre.  But  if  he  carries 
personal  enthusiasm  to  his  job,  the  likeli- 
hood will  be  improved  productivity. 

If  labor  and  management  could  inject 
into  all  manufacturing  enterprises  just  a 
part  of  the  "get-up-and-go"  enthusiasm  of 
an  alley  garage  mechanic  starting  his  own 
business,  the  resulting  increase  in  produc- 
tivity would  raise  the  American  standard 
of  living  immeasurably. 

The  relationship  between  the  union 
and  the  company  definitely  has  an  impact 
upon  an  employee's  attitude  toward  his 
job.  If  the  union  is  a  responsible  organiza- 
tion and  its  relations  with  management  are 
on  a  mutually  cooperative  basis,  there  is 
a  good  prospect  that  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployees will  also  be  cooperative.  However, 
if  for  whatever  reason  the  union  is  irre- 
sponsible or  the  company  is  anti-union,  or 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  strained 
or  belligerent,  it  is  likely  that  many  em- 
ployees will  in  one  way  or  another  reflect 
an  adverse  attitude  at  their  daily  work. 

So  much  for  a  few  background  com- 
ments. Now  to  enumerate  ten  ways  in 
which  employers  can,  by  careful  planning 
and  programming,  assist  in  building  re- 
sponsibility and  maturity  among  union 
representatives. 

The  author  has  delivered  this  story  to  employer  associ- 
ations in  San  Francisco,  Akron  and  Detroit. 


By  Herbert  O.  Eby 

General    Labor    Relations    Director 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 


Some  managements  seem  to  feel  they 
must  fight  their  union{/)  at  every  turn. 
Others  get  better  results  by  accepting 
their  union  leaders  as  well-intentioned 
partners  in  the  enterprise.  The  author 
admits  there  may  be  good  reasons  for 
the  first  course,  but  urges  the  value  in 
most  cases  of  building  up  the  unions' 
responsibility  and  will  to  cooperate; 
tells  ten  ways  to  do  it. 


I — Full  Recognition:  It  is  essential  that 
an  employer  extend  unreserved  recognition 
to  the  collective  bargaining  agent  repre- 
senting his  employees.  This  means  more 
than  just  going  through  the  motions.  It 
means  a  genuine  and  wholesome  desire  to 
fully  accept  the  union  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  employees  on  matters  of  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions. 

Further,  the  company  should  recognize 
that  collective  bargaining  is  more  than  a 
one-shot  annual  event.  It  is  a  dynamic, 
day-in-and-day-out  relationship  that  con- 
tinues through  the  contract  year. 

Unfortunately,  even  today,  nearly  io 
years  after  the  original  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act,  there  are  still  some  em- 
ployers who  openly  oppose  unions  in  their 
plants,  even  though  they  are  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees.  There  are  other 
employers  who  do  not  oppose  but  resent 
unions;  and  still  others  that  go  along  half- 
heartedly.  While   such  employers  are  en- 
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titled  to  their  opinion  on  unionism,  they 
are  not  likely  to  set  a  good  example  of 
having  reached  maturity  in  the  labor- 
relations  field.  A  union  that  has  to  claw 
every  inch  of  the  way  for  full  recognition — 
even  after  winning  bargaining  rights — 
may  quite  understandably  become  im- 
patient and  irrational. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  some  unions 
that  mistakenly  believe  that  to  survive 
they  must  be  "anti-management".  More 
often  that  not  such  unions  are  also  anti- 
American.  If  so,  a  program  of  practical 
cooperation  as  outlined  in  this  article  has 
little  prospect  of  success. 

Workers'  Chance  to  Speak  Up 

11 — Proper  Handling  of  Grievances:  The 
attitude  of  a  company  towards  the  process- 
ing of  grievances  can  have  a  definite  bearing 
upon  vmion  responsibility.  For  example,  if 
a  foreman  resents  an  employee  filing  a 
grievance  because  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
picajTine,  or  because  he  feels  it  was  filed  in 
anger,  or  to  satisfy  some  personal  gripe,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  approach  the  discus- 
sion of  the  grievance  with  an  open  mind. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  union 
steward  may  well  have  ground  for  criticism. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  there  are 
occasions  when  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
investigating  and  hearing  grievances  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  sub- 
stantive value  of  such  grievances.  However, 
in  all  walks  of  life  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
in  retrospect,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
wasted  on  trivialities.  In  any  event,  it  is 
far  better  that  employees  feel  free  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  protest  than  to  be  stifled 
or  suppressed.  This  is  democracy  in  action. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  a  union 
is  to  provide  employees  with  the  oppor- 
timity  to  "speak  up"  and  to  have  their 
problems  resolved  by  union  representatives 
who  will  present  the  grievances  to  manage- 
ment in  the  best  possible  light.  Therefore, 
management  should  avoid  being  critical 
of  employees  or  union  representatives  who 


press  for  favorable  settlements.  Manage- 
ment should  also  avoid  blindly  supporting 
the  decisions  of  supervisors  where  uncon- 
trovertible facts  favor  the  employee.  If  a 
company  fails  to  subscribe  to  the  right  of 
employees  to  have  their  "day  in  court" 
and  fails  to  endorse  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  contractual  grievance  procedure, 
they  will  also  fail  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  responsibility   among  xmion   leaders. 

Don't  Make  People  "Take  Sides" 

III — Avoid  Competing  for  Employees' 
Loyalty:  Competition  with  a  union  for  the 
support  of  employees  invariably  leads  to 
unstable  labor  relations.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  employee  often  wonders 
what  the  furor  is  all  about.  To  him,  the 
company  means  one  thing  and  the  union 
another.  One  affords  a  job  whereby  he 
can  provide  for  his  personal  and  family 
obligations.  The  other  provides  guidance 
for  his  social,  educational,  perhaps  political 
and  certainly  economic  welfare.  The  em- 
ployee feels  that  he  can  be  loyal  to  both 
quite  handily;  therefore,  it  is  the  com- 
pany or  the  union  that  makes  loyalty  an 
issue. 

The  employee  does  not  want  to  take 
sides,  and  management  should  not  un- 
wittingly be  a  party  to  any  program  \\hich 
can  have  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to 
"choose"  between  the  company  and  the 
union.  Management  makes  a  mistake  if  it 
fails  to  recognize  these  distinctions,  be- 
cause otherwise  it  spends  money  and  time 
pursuing  a  futile  course.  Instead,  manage- 
ment should  endeavor  to  make  the  employee 
proud  of  both  his  union  and  his  company. 

IV — Cooperate  on  Communications:  Man- 
agement should  work  with,  not  around, 
the  union  in  the  field  of  employee  informa- 
tion. This  is  one  phase  of  industrial  rela- 
tions in  which  companies  have  made  serious 
mistakes.  Permanent  impairment  of  good 
labor  relations  may  result  from  tr)-ing  to 
out-race  or  out-maneuver  the  union  in 
getting  a  message  across  to  employees. 
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For  example,  if  a  dispute  goes  to  the 
appeal  step  of  the  grievance  procedure,  it 
seems  inadvisable  for  the  foreman  to  jump 
the  gun  on  the  steward  and  tell  the  em- 
ployee what  happened.  This  is  a  union 
grievance  problem  and  it  is  quite  appropri- 
ate that  the  union  steward  relay  the  mes- 
sage. In  contrast,  company  information 
concerning  new  products,  work  schedules, 
level  of  operations,  the  outlook  for  business, 
etc.,  are  properly  disseminated  by  manage- 
ment. In  brief,  it  is  advisable  to  work  out 
with  the  union  an  understanding  on  the 
area  of  communications  that  is  logically 
theirs  and  the  area  that  is  logically  man- 
agement's. 

Unions  Will  ' '  Play  Politics'  ' 

V — Recognize  that  a  Union  is  a  Political 
Organization:  There  will  be  times  when  we 
are  a  little  unhappy  about  it  but,  never- 
theless, certain  things  are  done  simply 
because  it  is  politically  expedient.  However, 
management  should  not  be  any  more  critical 
of  "union  politics"  than  they  are  of 
"government  politics",  "company  poli- 
tics", "church  politics",  "country-club 
politics",  or  "school-board  politics".  We 
acquiesce  in  that  kind  of  politics,  but  when 
it  is  carried  over  to  the  union  side,  we 
tend  to  think  it  is  iniquitous.  To  the  extent 
that  we  are  unduly  critical  of  union  politics, 
we  foster  union  irresponsibility  rather  than 
responsibility. 

VI — Training:  In  addition  to  the  train- 
ing provided  by  the  union  organization, 
some  companies  are  developing  educational 
programs  for  both  stewards  and  foremen. 
There  are  a  few  that  have  progressed  to  the 
point  of  holding  joint  training  sessions  in 
cooperation  with  the  union.  When  manage- 
ment is  ready  for  this  and  sure  of  its  ground, 
it  is  an  excellent  idea.  But,  in  the  early 
stages,  it  is  better  to  go  slow,  perhaps 
giving  a  course  in  contract  interpretation 
to  the  foremen  and  then  providing  an 
identical  but  separate  course  for  the 
stewards.  There  arc  a  number  of  healthy 


off-shoots  from  such  a  plan.  One  is,  the 
union  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  secrets.  The  stewards  are  told  the 
same  story  as  the  foremen. 

Another  beneficial  program  at  the 
foreman  and  steward  level  of  training  is 
just  plain  good  human  relations  .  .  .  how 
to  get  along  with  people.  A  Charter  of 
Labor  Relations  guides  supervisors  and 
stewards  in  their  daily  relations  in  many 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  plants.  These  and 
related  programs  are  background  for  special- 
ized and  perhaps  technical  courses  tailored 
to  meet  a  plant's  particular  needs.  All  such 
programs  encourage  leadership  and  develop 
mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

Tread  Softly  Where  You  Can 

Vll — Separate  the  Areas  of  Conflict  from 
the  Areas  of  No  Conflict:  It's  unrealistic  to 
expect  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
that  the  interests  of  management  and  labor 
can  ever  be  fully  compatible.  Those  who 
think  so  are  deluding  themselves.  For 
example,  in  contract  negotiations,  grievance 
procedure,  and  arbitration,  the  goals  of 
management  and  labor  are  frequently  at 
cross-purposes.  What  may  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  demand  by  the  union 
may  not  be  fair  or  reasonable  to  a  particular 
company.  Similarly,  in  grievance  and 
arbitration  cases,  both  may  be  honestly 
contending  for  widely-divergent  results 
stemming  from  agreed-upon  facts. 

While  there  are  admittedly  these 
areas  of  conflicting  interest,  if  management 
will  only  take  the  time  to  analyze  the 
entire  human-relations  problem,  they  will 
find  that  there  is  a  larger  field  in  which  there 
is  little  or  no  conflict  of  interests. 

For  example,  such  matters  as  sugges- 
tion committees,  safety  programs,  good 
housekeeping,  social  activities,  community 
chest  drives,  absenteeism,  annual  picnics, 
and  open-house  affairs  basically  do  not 
involve  a  conflict  of  interest.  Further,  in 
these  non-conflict  areas  management  can 
afford  to  place  less  emphasis  on  manage- 
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merit  prerogatives  if  that  is  the  key  to 
employee  and  union  cooperation,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  final  decision  on  these 
matters  rests  with  management.  The  fear, 
expressed  by  some,  that  if  you  give  the 
union  an  inch  it  will  take  a  yard,  has 
practically  no  support.  All  major  unions 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  responsi- 
bility to  manage  rests  solely  upon  manage- 
ment. 

To  be  specific,  consider  the  benefits 
flowing  from  joint  sports  programs.  If  a 
foreman  roots  for  Sam  to  knock  the  ball 
over  the  fence,  he  is  likely  to  root  for 
Sam  on  the  job — although  Sam  is  a  union 
steward.  Similarly,  if  a  union  grievance- 
man  is  pulling  for  Frank,  a  team-mate,  to 
pull  that  spare  break,  sink  that  putt,  or 
catch  that  pass,  he  is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  a  team-mate  in  the  plant — although 
Frank  is  a  foreman. 

Work  Out  Programs  with  Union 

Let's  turn  from  morale  to  job  satisfac- 
tion. If  after  a  study  it  seems  advisable  to 
go  into  a  job  evaluation  program — thereby 
removing  job  inequities  and  discrimination 
— the  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
program  is  worked  out  with  the  union  so 
that  the  final  plan  has  full  union  indorse- 
ment. Union  support  stamps  out  any  doubt 
or  hesitancy  that  might  otherwise  exist 
among  some  employees. 

A  similar  approach  should  be  con- 
sidered if  the  problem  is  improved  produc- 
tivity— the  key  to  profits.  In  many  lines  of 
manufacture,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the 
volume  of  production  and  thereby  lower 
unit  costs  by  a  plan  of  incentive  compensa- 
tion. Such  plans  have  a  greater  margin  of 
success  if  the  union  is  in  the  know  from 
the  beginning.  Give  the  union  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  costs  can  be  cut  and 
in  return  how  employees  should  share  in 
the  savings.  Union  support  of  an  incentive 
plan  is  the  bridge  to  employee  cooperation. 
Unilateral  incentive  plans  frequently  be- 
come a  hot  bed  of  trouble  and  can  more 


than  offset  any  good  that  might  otherwise 
be  derived. 

Industry  will  find  there  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  full  cooperation  with  the  union 
in  these  areas  in  which  there  is  a  mutuality 
of  interests.  When  the  union  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  suggestions,  to  voice 
opinions,  to  participate  in  advice  giving 
and  to  join  in  social  and  sports  programs, 
management  may  accomplish  several 
things.  One,  the  union's  interest  in  con- 
structive programs  is  emphasized.  Two, 
this  cooperation  in  the  non-conflict  areas 
has  a  sobering  influence  on  the  conflict 
areas. 

Better  Climate  for  Negotiations 

If,  all  during  the  year,  foremen  and 
stewards  have  had  a  part  in  joint  programs 
and  have  learned  to  know  each  other  better, 
the  climate  surrounding  the  annual  negotia- 
tions will  be  better.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, company  counter  proposals  to 
union  economic  demands  are  placed  before 
a  friendly  group  that  have  been  on  the  inside 
instead  of  a  strange  group  that  have  been  on 
the  outside.  Facts  and  figures  presented  by 
the  company  will  be  more  attentively  con- 
sidered by  imion  representatives  who  are 
convinced  of  the  company's  sincerity  than 
by  those  who  are  antagonistic  and  sus- 
picious. Management  cannot  "fence  the 
union  out"  all  during  the  year  and  then 
expect  enthusiastic  imion  cooperation  and 
responsibility  at    negotiation   time. 

VIII — Management  Calm  During  Crises: 
Another  aspect  of  industrial  relations 
that  has  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
building  of  responsibility  among  union 
representatives  is  for  company  personnel 
to  set  an  example  of  patience  and  restraint 
during  difficult  bargaining  situations.  Some 
management  representatives  have  a  tend- 
ency during  a  dispute  w^ith  the  union  to 
become  irrational,  frustrated  and  boister- 
ous. They  blame  their  problems  on  the 
"union."  Thev  liehtlv  overlook  the  fact 
that    long    before    unions,    mankind    was 
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feuding.  The  world  has  witnessed  an  un- 
broken succession  of  wars  since  time  im- 
memorial. We  can't  even  keep  peace  in 
our  homes.  But  somehow  we  take  all 
these  disappointments  in  stride. 

Isn't  it  time  that  management  also 
takes  labor  disappointments  in  stride?  If 
management  is  excitable  or  irritable  at  the 
bargaining  table,  it  can  hardly  be  surprised 
if  the  union  also  flares  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  recognize  that  we  are  going  to 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion  but 
nevertheless  we  resolve  to  look  at  each 
situation  calmly  and  patiently,  then  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  negotiating  in 
such  an  atmosphere  will  induce  the  union 
representatives  to  do  likewise. 

Don't  Keep  Union  Guessing 

IX — Be  Firm  When  Necessary:  Manage- 
ment contributes  to  union  irresponsibility 
when  the  union  is  never  sure  where  manage- 
ment stands.  Most  unions  have  far  more 
respect  for  a  company  that  has  analyzed 
all  pertinent  economic  information  that 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  negotiation,  and 
that  will  say  when  the  time  comes,  "Based 
on  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  facts,  this  is  the 
best  we  can  do."  Until  management  reaches 
the  point  where  the  union  knows  that  a 
final  offer  to  the  union  at  the  end  of  negotia- 
tions means  just  what  it  says,  the  union 
cannot  be  blamed  for  trying  to  put  on  one 
more  bite  and  then  another  and  another. 
To  be  vague  or  uncertain  is  to  court  disaster. 
In  short,  if  management  is  vacillating  and 
immature,  it  encourages  treatment  in  kind. 

X — Public  Relations:  Most  companies 
realize  that  they  cannot  operate  without 
regard  to  the  impact  that  a  manufacturing 
establishment  has  on  the  communit}^  in 
which  it  is  located.  This  impact  ranges  over 
a  wide  front.  Just  a  few  examples  include 
traffic  problems,  housing,  roads,  utilities, 
air  and  stream  pollution,  charities,  schools 
and  taxes.  If  a  company  shirks  its  com- 
munity responsibilities,  it  is  not  unlikely 


that  the  union  will  become  more  militant 
and  demanding  because  of  their  suspicion 
that  such  a  company  will  also  shirk  its 
responsibility  to  its  employees.  A  company 
has  a  lot  at  stake  in  whether  its  reputation 
in  the  public  eye  is  favorable  or  not. 

Helps  Attract  Best  People 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the 
company's  standing  in  the  community  is 
that  those  companies  with  the  best  reputa- 
tion attract  the  best  employees.  Further, 
such  employees  are  generally  more  level- 
headed and  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
company  because  they  know  that  their 
own  prosperit}'  and  security  is  inevitably 
tied  into  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
company.  It  follows  that  union  officers 
and  grievance  committeemen  selected 
among  workers  of  this  caliber  are  bound 
to  be  more  responsible  and  mature. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  manage- 
ment can  contribute,  by  words  and  deeds, 
to  union  responsibility.  But,  unless  we 
work  at  it,  we  can  very  easily  take,  or 
neglect  to  take,  steps  that  can  be  a  source  of 
discontent  leading  to  irresponsibility  in 
union  conduct.  Labor  and  management 
are  natural  partners  in  a  democratic  in- 
dustrial economy.  It  takes  both — pulling 
together — to     obtain     maximum     success. 

This  combination  of  management  and 
manpower  coupled  with  money,  materials 
and  machiner)',  has  produced  for  all  of  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
Management  must  never  falter  or  deviate 
from  its  responsibilities  because  its  em- 
ployees choose  union  representation.  In- 
stead, management  should  afford  a  union 
every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  it 
can  be  both  constructive  and  responsible. 
Here,  there  is  a  potential  of  the  biggest 
bargain  management  can  ever  gain  from 
collective  bargaining.  Here,  there  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  holds  the  promise  of  far-reaching 
rewards. 


Consider  "Value  Analysis"  to  Get 
the  Most  Out  of  Role  Playing 
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DURING  the  early  part  of  1954  the  Civil- 
ian Training  Branch  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  developed  a  30-hour  discussion 
series  for  top  management,  on  the  methods 
and  practical  application  of  role-playing. 
Three  groups  of  11.  managers  met  for  3 
consecutive  2.-week  periods  to  discuss  and 
practice  role-playing. 

The  purpose  of  these  discussion  groups 
vsras  twofold:  (i)  To  provide  top  manage- 
ment with  a  valuable  tool  which  they 
could  use  in  developing  their  people  and 
solving  work  problems  and  (i)  To  de- 
velop in  these  managers  insight  into  some 
of  their  success-impeding  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns,  and  to  help  correct 
them.  Each  of  these  groups  had  previously 
participated  in  two  30-hour  courses  dealing 
with  the  conference  and  case-study  methods 
in  human  relation  problem  solving. 

Participants  in  these  discussions  spent 
some  10  hours,  guided  by  a  trainer,  de- 
veloping and  analyzing  the  principles  and 
methods  of  role-playing,  followed  by  some 
2.0  hours  enacting  and  evaluating  role- 
playing  episodes.  During  this  latter  phase 
the  trainer  played  a  relatively  passive 
part,  occasionally  suggesting  a  structured 
problem  situation  and  assisting  the  groups, 
when  asked,  to  achieve  a  deeper  penetra- 
tion of  the  problems  involved  in  the  role- 
playing. 

During  the  evaluation  discussions  that 
followed  the  role-playing  episodes  of 
Group  I,  it  became  increasingly  evident  to 
the  trainer  that  the  group's  analyses  were 
in  many  instances  shallow,  vague  and 
general.    Group    members    expressed    dis- 


Too  often  when  someone  plays  a  role, 
his  fellow  grou-p  members  only  slap 
his  back;  their  comment  is  superficial 
and  unconstructive .  The  author  tells 
how  he  helped  a  group  work  out  "val- 
ues" to  be  sought  in  role-playing,  and 
then  dreiv  up  a  combination  "Guide  to 
Role-Playing  Value  Analysis"  and 
rating  sheet.  You  might  find  the  device 
useful. 


satisfaction  and  frustration  because  of  this, 
but  apparently  could  not  identifj^  the 
things  that  seemed  to  block  their  penetra- 
tiveness. 

In  the  second  group,  the  trainer 
turned  attention  to  this  and  asked  the 
group  to  attempt  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  their  problem  and  find  a  way  to 
solve  it. 

Group  -L,  under  the  active  leadership 
of  the  trainer,  spent  some  6  hours  on  this 
problem.  This  6-hour  period  followed  10 
hours  devoted  to  the  methods  and  use  of 
role-playing,  and  three  role-playing  epi- 
sodes. They  first  determined  that  their 
principal  need  was  some  sort  of  criteria 
against  which  they  could  measure  the  role- 
players  and  the  results  of  the  role-playing. 
They  felt  that  until  this  was  found  their 
analyses  and  evaluations  would  be  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  first  group's  had  been. 
It  was  decided  that  the  criteria  would  be 
those  positive  values  that  should  be  present 
in  the  average  sup)ervisor-cmployce  prob- 
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lem-solving  episode  if  this  episode  were  to 
be  most  effective. 

Prior  to  actually  developing  a  list  of 
these  values,  however,  the  group  concluded 
that  they  would  be  expressed  through 
three  media:  (i)  The  attitude  and  behavior 
of  the  highest  ranking  person;  (2.)  the 
attitude  and  behavior  of  the  other  role- 
player(s);  and  (3)  the  conclusion  reached. 
The  group  agreed  that  a  conclusion  had  to 
be  reached  in  any  mutually  satisfactory 
real-life  episode,  but  that  because  of  the 
sampling  nature  of  role-playing,  this  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  co7istant  factor  for 
evaluation  purposes. 

Friendliness  Valued  Highest 

The  following  values  were  developed, 
in  rough,  by  group  2.  and  then  later  re- 
fined by  group  3.  The  values  are  defined  as 
they  were  used  by  group  3  after  their  re- 
finement, and  are  somewhat  more  basic  and 
comprehensive  than  the  first  suggested 
values. 

I.  Friendliness.  Of  all  qualities  needed 
in  any  situation  involving  people,  the 
groups  felt  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. They  concluded  that  interest, 
warmth,  and  a  sense  of  equal  meeting 
equal,  usually  combine  to  create  an  aura 
that  is  conducive  to  feelings  of  security 
and  amiability. 

1.  Permissiveness.  To  our  group  1, 
this  value  implied  the  ability  to  listen. 
Our  group  3  decided,  however,  that  while 
listening  is  important  and  difficult,  per- 
missiveness means  something  more.  They 
concluded  that,  in  a  truly  permissive 
situation,  the  leader  does  not  judge  the 
other.  His  role  is  rather  to  help  the  other 
understand  and  judge.  This  listening  there- 
fore requires  a  neutrality  that  precludes 
putting  the  subordinate  in  a  defensive 
position. 

3 .  Understanding.  Both  groups  felt  that 
the  leader  must  perceive  not  only  what  the 
other  says  but  what  he  wants  to  say  or 


what  intent  lies  behind  his  words  and  must, 
if  possible,  register  this  understanding. 
They  concluded  that  the  leader  must  at- 
tempt to  think  with  the  other,  search  out 
his  hidden  meanings  and  reflect  them  back 
to  him.    "What  you  mean  Jim  is.  .  .  ." 

4.  Tolerafice.  In  establishing  this  as  a 
value,  the  groups  concluded  that  it  in- 
volved primarily  the  ability  to  accept 
others  at  face  value.  Deviations  from  a 
given  code  could  not  cause  resentment  or 
anger. 

5.  Feeling  reflectiveness.  The  group  felt 
this  value  centered  about  the  ability  of  the 
higher-positioned  person  to  perceive  the 
feelings  of  the  other  person,  such  as  guilt, 
hostility,  anxiety,  etc.,  and  to  show  the 
other  person  his  understanding  of  these 
feelings.  This,  they  believed,  will  usually 
encourage  the  other  to  express  himself 
even  more  freely. 

Workers  Need  Appreciation 

6.  Recognition.  This  value  was  con- 
sistently stressed  by  both  groups.  They 
interpreted  this  as  the  higher-ranking 
person  showing  the  other  his  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  positive  and  con- 
structive achievements  of  the  other.  They 
felt  that  this  would  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  first  value,  by  promoting  self- 
confidence  which  would  ease  the  interview 
situation  and  make   it  more  penetrating. 

7.  Willingness  to  make  concessions.  Some 
members  of  each  group  felt  this  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  person  to  be  in- 
dispensable. Yet  in  practice,  particularly 
prior  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  list  of 
values,  it  proved  difficult  to  achieve.  It  was 
in  obvious  conflict  with  authoritarian 
management  and,  particularly  by  group 
members  with  autocratic  tendencies,  it  was 
derided  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  softness, 
coddling,  etc.  A  majority  of  the  group, 
however,  felt  that  in  most  cases  some  con- 
cession, even  if  very  minor,  could  be  made 
to  ease  the  path  to  agreement. 
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8.  Appeals  to  positive  motivations.  Here 
it  was  felt  that  the  leader  could  obtain 
more  positive  results  by  appealing  to  pride 
in  the  organization,  company  loyalty,  etc., 
rather  than  to  the  negative  forces  of  fear, 
hatred,  etc.  The  fear  motive  had  been 
particularly  evident  in  many  of  the  role- 
playing  episodes  before  the  "values"  were 
drawn  up. 

9.  Role-reversal.  This  involved  asking 
the  lower-positioned  person  to  temporarily 
assume  the  role  of  the  higher-ranking. 
It  was  characterized  by  the  question  "What 
would  you  do  about  this  if  you  were  I?" 
It  could  force  both  people  to  re-examine 
the  situation  from  a  new  perspective. 

"Values"  Expected  of  the  Worker 

In  considering  the  values  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  role-players  other  than  the 
leader,   the  group  evolved  the  following: 

ID.  Friendlivess.  Interpreted  as,  at 
least,  a  warm  response  to  the  leader. 

II.  Cooperativeness.  Interpreted  as  a 
willingness  to  make  some  concession. 

iz.  Tolerance.  Interpreted  as  a  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  position  of  man- 
agement even  when  this  position  was  not 
entirely  compatible  with  the  worker's 
needs. 

Finally,  they  concluded  that  the  result 
(if  the  role-playing  episode  lasted  long 
enough  to  produce  one)  should  be  charac- 
terized by  the  following  values: 

13.  Mutual  understanding. 

14.  Mutual  acceptance. 

15.  A  means  to  prevent  problem  recurrence. 
With  these  values  as  a  guide,  group  z's 

analyses  became  much  less  subjective  and 
more  penetrating.  As  an  example  let's 
look  at  the  case  of  Jim  W.  Jim  was  the 
ranking  figure  in  group  x.  He  was  a  key 
supervisor  with  zo  years'  experience.  He 
was  obviously  respected  by  the  other 
group  members,  who  disagreed  with  him 
infrequently  and  generally  deferred  to  his 
opinion. 


In  his  initial  role -playing  of  a  super- 
visor dealing  with  a  disgruntled  employee, 
prior  to  the  value  formulation,  Jim  had 
appeared  to  the  trainer  to  be  relatively  in- 
effectual. He  had  failed  to  penetrate  the 
employee's  real  problem  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  cautiously  attempting  to  satisfy 
the  employee  by  offering  some  minor  con- 
cessions not  pertinent  to  the  employee's 
basic  problem.  In  evaluating  this  episode, 
the  group  was  rather  complimentary  to 
Jim.  Statements  were  made  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  done  "a  good  job",  he  "sure 
was  polite"  and  "this  whole  thing  would 
have  worked  out  all  right  with  that 
starter". 

Jim  Fell  Short  on  Value  Scale 

A  day  or  so  after  the  group  determina- 
tion of  a  definite  value  pattern,  Jim  again 
played  the  part  of  a  supervisor  dealing 
with  a  disgruntled  employee.  His  handling 
of  the  situation  was  as  ineffectual  as  in  the 
previous  instance.  This  time  the  group, 
with  the  concrete  list  of  values  to  follow, 
didn't  let  Jim  off  so  lightly.  He  was  given 
credit  for  friendliness  but  told  that  he 
had  been  lacking  in  greater  or  lesser  de- 
grees in  all  the  other  values. 

Jim  accepted  these  comments  in  good 
grace  but  was  obviously  much  disturbed  by 
them.  This  disturbance  was  shown  by  his 
repeated  statements  to  the  trainer  that  he 
had  never  realized  his  inability  to  be  per- 
missive, understanding,  etc.  He  told  the 
group  that  he  "wished  he  had  known  some 
of  these  things  zo  years  ago." 

A  few  days  later,  a  third  role-playing 
episode  in  which  Jim  played  the  part  of  a 
supervisor  showed  some  improvement, 
particularly  in  his  attempts  to  listen  to  the 
employee  and  grasp  the  problem  as  the 
employee  saw  it.  He  still  was  not  able  to 
bring  the  episode  to  the  point  where  a 
solution  appeared  likely  but  the  group,  in 
evaluating  the  episode,  indicated  that 
there  had  been  an  improvement  in  his 
handling  of  the  employee  and  the  problem. 
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After  some  iz  episodes  had  been 
enacted  and  analyzed,  using  the  group- 
formulated  values,  it  was  suggested  that  a 
rating  sheet  be  used  to  make  evaluation 
easier  and  more  uniform.  Accordingly,  the 
trainer  evolved  a  form  which  was  accepted 
by  the  group  and  used  thereafter.  The  form 
has  three  columns;  in  the  first  the  fifteen 
"values"  are  listed.  The  second  column 
provides  space  for  the  group  members  to 
rate  each  role  player  as  Average,  Above 
Average,  or  Lacking  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  values.  The  third  column  is  used  to 
briefly  note  reasons  for  the  assigned  ratings. 

During  each  of  the  subsequent  role- 
playings  each  member  of  the  group  who 
was  not  actually  involved  in  the  role- 
playing    rated    each    episode    using    the 


form.  These  ratings  were  not  meant  as 
final  judgments  but  rather  served  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  detailed  and  search- 
ing analyses.  As  such,  they  were  of  con- 
siderable value  in  that  they  insured  ex- 
ploration of  all  the  facets  of  the  situation 
developed  in  the  episode,  and  an  evaluation 
of  each  facet  against  the  agreed  criteria. 
Role-playing  is  a  valuable  tool  but 
can  be  relatively  ineffective  unless  there  is 
an  organized  scheme  of  value  analysis.  The 
values  generally  desirable  in  the  ordinary 
superior-subordinate  problem-solving  epi- 
sode can  be  identified  and  used  as  a  frame 
of  reference  in  analyzing  the  role-playing. 
Analysis  under  these  conditions  can  be 
both  more  objective  and  penetrating,  and 
therefore  conducive  to  a  more  eff'ective 
learning  situation. 
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The  "Guaranteed  Annual  Wage": 
1955  Model 


THE  "Guaranteed  Annual  Wage"  issue 
dominated  the  1955  collective  bargain- 
ing picture,  at  least  as  far  as  public  interest 
and  press  coverage  goes.  Certainly  it 
dominated  the  negotiations  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Within  a  week  of  each 
other,  in  June  1955,  Ford  and  General 
Motors  conceded  a  "semi-annual  guaranteed 
wage".  With  greater  accuracy,  Ernest 
Breech,  Ford  Board  Chairman,  called  his 
company's  concession  "supplementary  un- 
employment compensation". 

As  the  year  passed,  other  supple- 
mentary unemployment  compensation  plans 
were  negotiated  in  the  farm  equipment 
manufacturing  industry  (Allis-Chalmers, 
International  Harvester,  and  Deere  and 
Company),  the  can  manufacturing  industry 
(American  Can  and  Continental  Can),  the 
flat  glass  manufacturing  industry  (Libby- 
Owcns-Ford  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass), 
and  the  merchant  marine. 

These  settlements  involved  such  im- 
portant unions  as  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  the  United  Steel  Workers,  the 
United  Glass,  Ceramic,  and  Silica  Sand 
Workers,  and  the  National  Maritime  Union. 
As  the  year's  end  approached,  it  was  likely 
that  more  than  a  million  employees  were 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments containing  some  type  of  supple- 
mentary unemployment  compensation  plan. 

"Supplementary  unemployment  com- 
pensation" is  a  better  and  more  truly 
descriptive  term  than  "guaranteed  annual 
wage."  The  latter  implies  a  fixed,  unlimited 
company  commitment  to  guarantee  1,080 
hours  pay  per  year  to  each  employee.  The 
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In  what  industries  besides  motors 
have  supplementary  unemployment  com- 
pensation plans  been  set  upl  Hoiv  near 
have  various  unions  come  to  the  goal 
of  a  true  guaranteed  annual  wagel 
Just  what  do  the  major  plans  provide! 
This  summary  of  the  year  s  momentous 
happenings  on  the,  ivage  front  ivill  be 
welcomed  by  all  who  like  to  keep  abreast 
and  be  prepared  for  demands  which 
may  arise  in  their  own  bailiivicks. 


plans  which  have  emerged  from  the  1955 
collective  bargaining  crucible,  however, 
are  no  such  thing.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  be,  for  such  a  com- 
mitment would  face  individual  firms,  even 
the  largest  and  wealthiest,  with  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  in  any  period  of  severe  and 
prolonged  unemployment. 

All  the  plans  which  have  been  produced 
represent  limited  company  commitments. 
The  celebrated  Ford  guarantee,  which  led 
the  parade,  has  a  definitely  predictable  cost 
and  represents  a  limited  company  obliga- 
tion. These  points  were  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Breech,  board  chairman.  To  qualify, 
workers  have  to  have  at  least  one  year's 
seniority.  These  two  critical  features — 
coverage  limited  by  seniority  and  cost 
limited  by  some  predetermined  formula — 
have  characterized  the  other  plans. 

Before  detailing  the  provisions  of  some 
of  the  more  important  plans,  let  me  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  barriers  which  must  be 
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hurdled  before  they  are  really  effective. 
There  are  three  of  them:  (i)  their  relation- 
ship to  state  unemployment  compensation 
programs;  (x)  the  contribution  rate  for 
overtime  working  hours,  which  are  nor- 
mally compensated  for  at  time  and  one-half; 
and  (3)  the  tax  status  of  payments  into  the 
trust  fimds.  However,  these  obstacles  are 
likely  to  be  surmounted  and,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  second  one  already  had  been. 

The  State  Pay  Complication 

Where  the  private  benefits  are  supple- 
mentary to  those  paid  under  state  unem- 
ployment insurance  laws,  doubt  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  laws  of  many 
states  will  allow  state  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  employees  who  at  the  same  time  receive 
privately  financed  layoff  compensation. 
The  "flat  glass  plan"  avoids  this  difficulty 
because  of  its  savings-like  nature.  The 
problem  revolves  around  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "wages"  in  the  state  laws.  Does  the 
private  payment  constitute  "wages"  which, 
depending  upon  the  amount,  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the 
worker  is  entitled  to  state  benefits  at  all,  or 
the  amount  of  state  benefits  payable? 

"Wages"  are  defined  in  state  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  as  including  remunera- 
tion for  services  from  whatever  source — 
such  as  vacation  pay,  dismissal  pay, 
bonuses,  commissions,  and  wages  in  lieu  of 
notice.  Where  the  question  arose  prior  to 
1955,  wage  guarantees  were  regarded  as 
wages.  Workers  who  received  a  weekly 
guarantee  payment,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  weekly  amounts  of  state 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  were  declared  ineligible 
for  insurance  benefits  for  that  week.  Those 
who  received  a  small  private  payment  got 
generally  only  the  difference  between  the 
guarantee  payment  and  their  weekly  state 
benefit  amount.  This  was  not  true,  however, 
of  wage  guarantee  plans  making  payments 
at  the  end  of  the  guarantee  year  or  from  an 
autonomous  trust  fund. 


After  the  Ford  settlement,  the  Attor- 
neys General  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Michigan  specifically  allowed 
dual  state  and  private  unemployment 
compensation  payments.  Governor  Harri- 
man  went  on  record  that  such  payments 
can  be  permitted  in  New  York  State  by 
executive  action.  No  doubt  many  similar 
actions  will  occmr.  Alternatively,  state 
legislatures  may  amend  their  unemployment 
insurance  laws. 

Another  obstacle  related  to  the  over- 
time working  hours  for  which  employers 
contributed.  The  employers  balked  at 
paying  contributions  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  in  the  case  of  those  workers 
who  worked  overtime  and  were  paid  time 
and  one-half  for  it.  However,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  has  ruled  that  the  employers 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  because  the  supple- 
mentary unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments are  not  "wages"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  third  major  barrier  standing  in  the 
way  of  supplementary  unemployment  com- 
pensation plans  is  the  tax  status  of  pay- 
ments into  the  trust  funds.  Employers  will 
only  make  them  if  they  are  business  costs 
deductible  from  income  in  figuring  taxes. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  contemplating  the 
publication  of  a  ruling  on  this  point.  Since 
deductibility  would  appear  to  be  both 
logical  and  desirable,  a  favorable  ruling  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Major  Wage  Plans  Examined  in  Detail 

Now  let  us  look  closely  at  the  Ford- 
UAW  plan,  and  others  which  were  more  or 
less  patterned  after  it,  before  making  some 
final  general  observations. 

The  Ford  supplementary  unemployment 
compensation  plan,  which  was  the  model  for 
those  gained  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
from  other  auto  and  farm  equipment  manu- 
facturers, covers  all  hourly  rated  employees 
having  at  least  one  year's  seniority.  It  provides 
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eligible  laid-off  employees  cash  benefits  ranging 
up  to  $15  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  2.6  weeks. 

Within  the  $2.5  maximum,  these  benefits, 
when  combined  with  state  unemployment 
compensation,  will  give  an  employee  an  amount 
equal  to  65  per  cent  of  his  weekly  after-tax 
wages  for  the  first  four  weeks  in  which  he  is 
entitled  to  benefits,  and  thereafter  60  per  cent 
of  his  weekly  after-tax  Ford  wages  adjusted  to 
local  community  average  wages.  The  first  week 
of  tuiemployment  is  a  week  of  uncompensated 
waiting  time,  as  under  state  unemployment 
insurance  laws.  Laid-ofF  workers  receive  no 
benefits  from  either  state  or  company  during  the 
first  week. 

Two  Fund  Groups  at  Ford 

The  company  will  make  contributions  to 
two  separate  trust  funds  which,  based  on  June 
1955  levels  of  Ford  employment,  would  ulti- 
mately amount  to  $55  million.  One,  the  general 
fund,  is  for  employees  engaged  in  the  company's 
regular  production  activities.  The  other,  the 
defense  fund,  is  for  employees  on  defense  work. 
The  company  will  contribute  to  the  two  funds 
on  the  same  basis,  putting  in  5  cents  for  every 
hour  for  which  employees  in  both  the  defense 
and  non-defense  categories  receive  pay.  A ' '  maxi- 
mum funding"  amount  for  each  fund  will  be 
determined  monthly.  "Maximum  funding"  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
the  fund  to  be  reached  and  maintained  by 
company  contributions.  The  total  will  vary 
with  changes  in  the  number  of  people  employed 
by  the  company.  All  benefits  are  to  be  paid 
from  these  funds. 

A  "trust  fund  position,"  stated  as  a  per- 
centage, also  will  be  computed  for  each  fund 
monthly.  The  "trust  fund  position"  will  show 
assets  actually  held  in  the  fund  as  a  percentage 
of  the  "maximum  funding"  at  that  time. 
When  the  funds  reach  the  "maximum  funding" 
level  (a  100  per  cent  "trust  fund  position"), 
company  contributions  will  cease.  They  will  be 
resumed  only  as  necessary  to  restore  the  assets 
to  the  100  per  cent  "trust  fund  position."  To 
enable  the  funds  to  build  up  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  plan,  no  benefit  payments  will  be  made 
for  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement. 


Specific  application  for  benefits  have  to  be 
made  by  eligible  employees.  During  the  initial 
period  of  benefit  payments,  a  laid-off  employee 
will  receive  "special  benefits"  for  the  first  four 
benefit  weeks  in  a  year.  Once  the  "trust  fund 
position"  reaches  50  per  cent,  these  "special 
benefits"  become  payable  for  the  first  four 
benefit  weeks  of  any  lay-off  period,  not  to  exceed 
eight  such  benefit  weeks  per  year.  These ' '  special 
benefit"  weeks  (the  first  four  of  a  lay-off  period, 
exclusive  of  the  waiting  period  of  one  week), 
when  combined  with  state  unemployment 
compensation,  could  bring  the  employee's 
income  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  per  cent  of  his 
weekly  after-tax  basic  pay  for  a  40-hour  week. 
Payments  thereafter,  called  "regular  benefits," 
when  added  to  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, could  be  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  employee's  weekly  after-tax  Ford  wages. 

Workers  Accumulate  "Credit  Units" 

Covered  employees  become  eligible  to 
participate  in  benefits  through  a  system  of 
acquiring  "credit  units"  for  weeks  actually 
worked.  From  June  i,  1955,  through  May  31, 
1957,  employees  will  acquire  one-quarter  (.15) 
credit  unit  for  each  3i-hour  week  worked.  One- 
half  (.5)  credit  unit  will  be  acquired  by  em- 
ployees for  each  3Z  hour  week  worked  beginning 
June  I,  1957.  The  lesser  rate  of  credit  unit 
acquisition  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  plan  will 
also  enable  the  funds  to  build  up,  by  holding 
down  the  benefit  liability. 

In  the  event  of  lay-off  the  employee  obtains 
benefit  payments  from  the  appropriate  trust  fund 
to  supplement  his  state  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  return  for  credit  units  he  has  ac- 
cumulated. The  number  of  credit  units  the 
employee  will  have  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  weeks  he  has  worked  and  the  extent 
of  earlier  lay-offs,  if  any.  The  number  of  credit 
units  required  to  receive  a  weekly  benefit  pay- 
ment from  the  funds  will  vary  with  the  "trust 
fund  position"  at  the  time.  Should  the  'trust 
fund  position"  fall  below  13  per  cent,  there  %vill 
be  a  2.0  per  cent  reduction  in  the  benefit.  Should 
the  "trust  fund  position"  fall  below  4  per  cent, 
no  benefits  will  be  paid  until  such  position  has 
recovered  to  more  than  4  per  cent.  The  duration 
of  benefits  for  each  individual  will  vary  in 
proportion   to  the  "trust  fund   position"   and 
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the  number  of  credit  units  held  by  the  employee. 
The  maximum  is  2.6  credit  units  per  employee. 

There  should  be  no  quibbling  over  the 
fundamental  fact  that  the  plan  enlarges  employee 
security  significantly.  In  that  respect,  it  is  true 
that  the  "guaranteed  annual  wage"  camel's 
nose  is  in  the  tent.  However,  the  vitally  sig- 
nificant safeguards  surrounding  the  company's 
liability  must  not  be  overlooked. 

First,  coverage  is  limited  by  seniority  re- 
quirements. Second,  there  is  a  non-compensable 
waiting  period  before  benefits  begin,  the  first 
week  of  unemployment.  Third,  benefit  payments 
are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  2.6  weeks.  Fourth, 
benefit  payments  are  limited  by  the  "trust  fund 
position"  and  the  number  of  credit  units  held  by 
each  employee.  Fifth,  company  contributions, 
which  are  expressly  set  at  5  cents  per  horn- 
worked  by  every  employee  subject  to  the  plan, 
are  known  and  definite;  they  cease  when  the 
"maximum  funding"  level  (a  100  per  cent  trust 
fund  position)  is  reached.  Sixth,  benefit  pay- 
ments start  one  year  after  the  initial  company 
contributions.  The  Ford  plan  is  not  an  unlimited 
"guaranteed  annual  wage."  And  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  it  will  ever  become  so  in  a 
literal  sense. 

UAW  Considered  Ability  to  Pay 

The  importance  of  economic  realities  in 
collectively  bargained  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  plans  was  clearly 
revealed  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers' 
settlement  with  American  Motors,  manu- 
facturer of  Nash  and  Hudson  cars.  In  that  case 
the  union  delayed  the  inauguration  of  the  plan 
more  than  a  full  year  because  of  the  economic 
difficulties  facing  the  company.  The  concession 
saved  the  firm  5  cents  per  hour  worked  by  its 
employees  for  more  than  an  entire  year.  Edward 
L.  Cushman,  vice  president  in  charge  of  in- 
dustrial relations  for  American  Motors,  said  at 
the  time  that  he  was  pleased  that  the  union  had 
recognized  the  economic  facts  and  had  not 
insisted  on  applying  a  rigid  pattern. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  in 
August  1955  negotiated  an  important  supple- 
mentary unemployment  compensation  plan  with 
the  American  and  Continental  Can  Companies. 
Although  the  plan  covers  some  35,000  workers 
in  the  two  firms,  its  major  significance  lies  in 


what  it  may  portend  for  the  650,000  workers  in 
the  basic  steel  industry.  David  J.  McDonald, 
union  president,  was  jubilant  over  the  agree- 
ment and  lost  no  time  claiming  that  it  was 
superior  to  the  automobile  plan. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the 
two  plans  was  in  the  length  of  the  benefit  pay- 
ment period — 51  weeks  in  the  case  of  the  can 
companies.  However,  the  company  contribu- 
tions were  similar  in  both  plans.  Also,  coverage 
was  more  limited  in  the  can  case  by  the  require- 
ment of  three  years  or  more  of  seniority  prior  to 
the  receiving  of  benefits.  Clearly,  the  supple- 
mentary unemployment  compensation  plan 
negotiated  with  the  can  companies  is,  like  the 
auto  plan,  surrounded  by  safeguards.  They  are 
variations  of  the  same  basic  idea,  rather  than 
different  in  their  essence. 

Maritime  Plan  Differs 

The  National  Maritime  Union,  which  won 
a  wage  guarantee  in  June  1955,  shortly  after  the 
Ford-UAW  settlement,  came  up  with  a  plan 
different  from  the  previous  ones.  About  half  of 
its  40,000  members  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
state  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
Consequently,  the  NMU  program  provides 
industry-financed  layoff  pay  for  these  members. 
For  seamen  able  to  qualify  for  state  benefits,  the 
plan  provides  payments  equivalent  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  state  benefits  and  the  amount 
which  will  be  received  by  seamen  not  eligible 
for  such  benefits  (expected  to  be  $40  per  week). 
Employer  contributions  were  set  at  15  cents  per 
day  per  man.  A  year's  time  was  allowed  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund,  after  which  benefit 
payments  would  start.  Details  of  the  plan  were 
not  yet  worked  out  at  the  time  the  contract 
agreement  was  reached.  But,  once  again,  the 
plan  does  not  represent  an  unlimited  employer 
obligation. 

The  supplementary  unemployment  compen- 
sation plan  negotiated  in  the  flat  glass  industry 
in  1955  reveals  some  significant  differences  from 
the  others.  The  agreement  between  Libby- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  and  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United 
Glass,  Ceramic,  and  Silica  Sand  Workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  provides  that:  (i)  each  worker  has 
an  individual  account  and  a  vested  interest  in 
the  money  paid  into  it;  (£)  withdrawals  are 
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possible  if  an  employee  has  to  stay  home  because 
of  a  protracted  illness,  as  well  as  when  he  is 
imemployed;  and  (3)  a  maximum  balance  of  $600 
is  set  for  withdrawals  from  each  account,  but 
the  companies  will  continue  to  pay  5  cents  per 
hour  worked  into  individual  accounts  even  after 
the  maximum  is  reached. 

When  a  covered  worker  collects  his  annual 
vacation  pay,  he  will  receive  the  contract-set 
vacation  wages  plus  any  amount  in  his  personal 
account  in  excess  of  $600.  However,  no  pay- 
ments will  be  made  from  the  individual  accounts 
imtil  one  year  after  the  employer  contributions 
begin.  After  that,  workers  who  are  laid  off  or 
too  ill  to  work  can  withdraw  money  from  their 
accounts  weekly.  The  amount  cannot  be  less 
than  $15  or  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  balance 
or  a  maximum  $30  in  any  one  week.  All  funds 
in  an  employee's  account  are  to  be  paid  to  him 
if  he  quits,  retires,  or  is  permanently  discharged. 
If  he  dies,  the  balance  is  payable  to  his  estate. 
Although  the  flat  glass  plan  is  strongly  like  a 
forced  employee  savings  plan,  the  employer's 
obligation  is  known,  definite,  and  limited — as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  plans. 

Exploring  the  Desirability  of 
More  Liberal  Compensation 

Supplementary  unemployment  compen- 
sation is  a  significant  collective  bargaining 
development.  It  extends  the  degree  of  em- 
ployee security  against  unemployment.  In 
some  instances,  it  makes  unemployment 
compensation  available  to  workers  who 
previously  did  not  enjoy  such  protection 
(about  half  the  merchant  marine  members 
of  the  NMU,  for  example).  However,  it  is 
not  a  "guaranteed  annual  wage".  Also,  it 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  100  per  cent  of  weekly- 
earnings  for  unemployed  workers.  The 
second  point  is  probably  more  serious  than 
the  first.  Economic  realities  seem  to  fore- 
close a  literal  "guaranteed  annual  wage". 
They  do  not  so  obviously  foreclose  the 
attempt  to  get  a  100  per  cent  guarantee  of 
weekly  earnings  for  those  covered  workers 
eligible  for  private  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits. 

You  may  believe  a  100  per  cent  guar- 
antee of  weekly  earnings  to  be  undesirable. 


You  may  feel  this  would  seriously  under- 
mine labor  mobility  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  labor  market.  Of  course  this  is  a  contro- 
versial point.  Nat  Weinberg,  Research 
Director  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  has  scornfully  ridiculed  the  notion 
that  American  workers  have  to  be  driven 
to  work  by  the  "whip  of  hunger".  He  has 
claimed  that  wage  guarantees  would 
"...  interfere  only  with  such  mobility  as 
pits  hungry  men  against  each  other  in  a 
desperate  competition  for  substandard  jobs 
that  tends  to  depress  further  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  connected  with  such 
jobs". 

Recalls  the  "52.-2.0  Club" 

Available  studies  do  not  appear  to 
support  his  position.  They  indicate  that 
people  go  back  to  work  faster  when  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  prevailing  wage 
and  unemployment  benefits.  Discharged 
veterans,  who  could  draw  $io  per  week  for 
52.  weeks  under  the  post  World  War  II 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Act,  are  an  often- 
cited  example.  Many  of  them  became 
"members"  of  the  so-called  52.-10  club  after 
World  War  II.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  wages 
are  low,  62.  per  cent  drew  benefits  for  the 
full  51  weeks.  In  Wisconsin,  where  wages 
are  high,  only  1.4  per  cent  were  satisfied  to 
stay  jobless  when  they  could  make  a  good 
deal  more  by  working.  These  observations 
do  not  destroy  or  disprove  the  value  and 
worth  of  unemployment  compensation. 
They  do  serve  as  an  admonition  of  the 
dangers  attached  to  a  100  per  cent  guarantee 
of  weekly  earnings. 
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ONE  sometimes  hears  foremen  say, 
"Women  are  easier  to  supervise  than 
men — they  don't  give  you  as  much  trou- 
ble". On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes 
hear  that  "women  are  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  men".  This  study  lends  no 
particular  support  to  either  point  of  view, 
but  it  does  indicate  that  women  generally 
require  a  different  type  of  supervision.  The 
opinions  expressed,  of  course,  are  those  of 
the  authors  only. 

Men  and  women  have  different  atti- 
tudes toward  their  work.  These  different 
attitudes  account  for  the  characteristics  and 
kind  of  behavior  which  they  want  in  their 
supervisors.  Our  findings  on  this  subject 
come  from  the  analysis  of  a  written  ques- 
tionnaire, supplemented  by  stenographic 
records  of  personal  interviews.  In  September 
1953  the  Office,  Chief  of  Ordnance  began 
research  to  find  ways  to  improve  selection  of 
first-level  supervisors  within  the  Corps.  In 
the  following  year  several  thousand  civilian 
Ordnance  employees  were  requested  to  com- 
plete a  questionnaire  about  supervision. 
Several  hundred  additional  employees  were 
interviewed  on  the  subject. 

The  need  for  a  different  type  of  super- 
vision among  women  than  among  men  was 
expressed  by  one  woman  this  way ; 

Everybody  has  problems.  A  supervisor 
should  take  into  account  that  you  have  to  settle 
them.  .  .  .  With  a  bunch  of  women  I  think  you 
have  different  problems  than  with  men.  In 
giving  out  work  you  have  to  be  more  diplomatic 
among  women. 

Female  employees  tend  to  be  less 
interested    in    the    work    itself    than    male 


Women  put  more  emphasis  on  the  human 
relations  aspect  of  supervision  than 
men  do;  are  less  concerned  to  have  a 
part  in  their  boss'  decisions.  The  au- 
thors quote  typical  expressions  obtained 
by  questionnaire  and  intervieiv,  and 
draw  certain  conclusions  about  super- 
visors' training. 


workers  are.  Women  seem  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  "human-relations"  (diplo- 
macy) in  supervision.  This  "human  rela- 
tions" orientation  as  contrasted  with  the 
'  work' '  orientation  of  most  male  employees 
affects  the  work  decisions,  friendship  rela- 
tions, and  personal  characteristics  desired  in 
supervisors. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  findings  in  some 
detail. 

I.  Work  Decisions.  Several  items  on  oiu: 
questionnaire  had  to  do  with  male  and 
female  preferences  concerning  participation 
in  supervisory  decisions.  The  opinions  of 
L144  men  and  649  women  were  obtained  on 
this.  Of  the  men,  52.. 9%  preferred  to  have 
supervisors  consult  the  workers  in  making 
important  work  decisions.  Only  40.2.%  of 
the  women  expressed  the  same  preference 
— 59.8%  indicating  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  consulted. 

It  was  common  for  the  men  to  describe 
"the  best  supervisor  I  ever  had"  like  this: 

He  didn't  force  workers  to  do  things  his 
way.  He  said,  "Let's  see  if  we  can  work  this 
out  together."  He  said,  "If  you  have  any  ideas. 
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let's  hear  them."  He  didn't  have  his  way  and 
that  was  all.  ...  He  would  give  work  assign- 
ments and  knew  what  he  wanted;  but  he  was 
willing  to  listen  to  what  you  wanted  to  say. 

More  frequently  expressing  the  desire 
to  be  consulted  on  important  decisions  is  to 
be  expected  as  a  natural  concomitant  of  the 
greater  interest  of  male  employees  in  the 
work  itself.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  likely  to  say  that  they  wanted 
their  supervisors  to  tell  them  "what  had 
to  be  done"  without  necessarily  stopping  to 
discuss  important  decisions. 

What  "Friendly"  Means  to  Women 

2..  Friendship  Relations.  Both  men  and 
women  employees  preferred  supervisors  to 
maintain  their  closest  friendships  with  their 
employees,  rather  than  w-ith  their  fellow 
supervisors.  57.6%  of  the  men  and  35.3 
of  the  women  indicated  this.  But  twice  the 
percentage  of  women  considered  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisors'  friendships  as  of  no 
great  importance. 

"Friendliness"  was  interpreted  by 
many  women  in  terms  of  pleasant  greetings 
and  conversation.  One  female  described 
"the  best  supervisor  she  had  ever  had"  in 
the  following  w^ords : 

She  was  very  polite.  When  I  came  to  work 
in  the  morning,  it  was  always  ' '  Good  morning' ' 
or  "Hi",  which  made  for  a  good  feeling  in  our 
work  group. 

Other  women  emphasized  "friendliness"  in 
terms  of  a  supervisor's  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal and  family  problems  of  female  em- 
ployees : 

I  think  friendliness  and  a  sense  of  humor 
have  everything  else  topped.  If  supervisors 
haven't  that,  they  haven't  anything.  If  you  get 
a  job  you  can't  do,  or  if  you  arc  not  well  and 
come  to  work  sick,  the  supervisor  will  help 
you.  .  .  .  One  supervisor  wasn't  only  friendly  on 
the  job,  but  off  the  job  as  well  .  .  .  she  would 
go  out  of  her  way  and  ask  how  your  family  was. 
If  you  had  a  sick  child,  she  would  ask  how  he 
was. 


Nevertheless,  most  women  do  not 
desire  close  friendship  with  their  super- 
visors but  prefer  to  maintain  a  slight  social 
distinction  bervveen  their  supervisors  and 
themselves,  as  shown  in  the  following  com- 
ment; 

.  .  .  Although  supervisors  should  keep  them- 
selves just  above  the  average  run  of  employees 
and  form  no  cliques,  they  still  should  be  a 
friendly  type  of  person.  Yet  you  know  that  they 
have  a  feeling  that  they  are  just  higher  than  you, 
but  they  don't  give  you  a  feeling  of  being  a 
better  person. 

Technical  vs.  liuMAN  Relations  Skills 

3.  Personal  Characteristics.  The  men 
workers  were  almost  evenly  divided  in 
w^anting  their  supervisors  "to  have  certain 
technical  abilities"  and  "to  have  certain 
human  relations  abilities".  On  the  other 
hand,  the  women  were  almost  63%  in  favor 
of  supervisors  with  human  relations  skill 
as  against  technical  skill. 

That  a  supervisor  have  "an  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  job"  was  the  comment 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  male 
workers  on  questionnaires.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

The  best  supervisor  I  ever  worked  for,  he 
knew  his  job.  If  you  asked  any  questions,  he 
could  give  you  a  definite  answer.  He  knew  the 
business.  And  if  he  didn't  know  the  answer,  he'd 
find  out  what  it  was. 

It  is  not  only  expected  by  males  par- 
ticularly that  their  supervisor  know  his 
job  well,  but  also  that  he  be  able  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  with  patience  and 
thoroughness.  As  one  man  put  it: 

One  supervisor  I  would  call  the  best  would 
hand  you  work  orders  and  would  point  out 
every  little  thing.  He  would  stop  right  then  and 
there  if  you  didn't  understand,  until  you  did 
understand.  He  would  check  it  after  you  were 
through.  If  it  was  OK,  he  would  go  on  to  the 
next  point  of  instructions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  female  workers 
especially  emphasize  the  importance  of 
certain  human  relations  factors  in  super- 
vision. Most  often  mentioned  is  impar- 
tiality. Many  women  made  comments 
similar  to  the  following: 

I  think  the  only  thing  I  recognized  in  a  poor 
supervisor  was  that  he  had  a  few  little  pets  that 
would  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  someone 
else  would  have  to  carry  their  share  of  the  work. 
If  the  supervisor  was  told  about  it,  he  would 
give  the  person  an  offhand  answer  .  .  .  but  they 
weren't  too  satisfied  because  they  felt  they  were 
doing  more  than  their  share;  and  sometimes  the 
favorites  were  higher  paid  than  the  people  who 
had  to  do  their  work. 

Tact,  Courtesy,  Consideration  Wanted 

Women  also  frequently  mentioned  the 
importance  of  a  supervisor's  giving  work 
orders  in  a  courteous  and  respectful  tone  of 
voice : 

My  idea  of  a  good  supervisor  is  one  that  is 
very  pleasant.  If  there  is  something  to  be  done, 
he  would  say  "Please"  and  "Thank  you."  If 
an  error  was  made,  he  would  tell  me  about  it 
and  I  would  not  be  yelled  at  or  called  down  in  a 
nasty  way. 

He  will  say,  "Joan,  come  here  for  a 
minute,"  and  he  explains  what  he  wants  and 
not  in  a  tone  that  would  cause  anger  in  anyone. 
He  is  very  tactful.  If  you  make  a  mistake  he 
explains  to  you  what  is  wrong  and  how  to 
correct  it. 

The  outstanding  supervisor  in  the  view 
of  female  employees  is  also  one  who  is 
generally  considerate  of  personal  problems 
and  attitudes  which  may  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  women  than  of  men : 

There  are  some  women  who  just  type  all 
the  time  and  don't  stop  to  wash  their  hands,  eat, 
or  smoke.  They  get  out  more  orders.  Our 
supervisor  expects  you  to  get  out  that  many. 
If  you  don't  wash  your  hands  in  that  work, 
you're  blue  from  head  to  foot. 

If  I  should  want  to  leave  the  room  for 
awhile,  a  good  supervisor  would  not  care.  As 


long  as  I  get  my  work  done,  he  shouldn't  care 
if  I  stop  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

If  you  came  in  and  didn't  feel  good,  in  a 
moody  attitude,  instead  of  saying,  "You  got 
work  to  do,"  he  knew  you  didn't  feel  good.  He 
was  easy  on  you  and  left  a  little  leeway  for  it. 

Above  all,  women  express  appreciation 
for  supervisors  who  attempt  to  create  a 
pleasant  social  atmosphere  and  who  em- 
phasize the  "human"  element  in  super- 
vision : 

We  don't  have  much  friction  on  anything. 
The  work  gets  done.  When  one  bunch  runs  out, 
we  all  pitch  in  and  help  the  others.  That  makes 
working  conditions  more  pleasant. 

We  like  a  supervisor  to  have  a  nice  per- 
sonality and  to  get  along  easy  with  the  people 
under  him.  There  is  a  time  to  work  and  a  time 
to  play.  One  should  not  work  every  minute.  A 
little  kidding  makes  the  work  load  go  much 
better. 

My  supervisor  appreciates  everything  that 
I  do.  He  doesn't  stand  over  me  and  tell  me  what 
to  do.  He  trusts  my  initiative  completely.  He 
does  his  best  to  treat  me  like  a  human  being. 

Selection,  Training  of  Supervisors 

These  findings  have  special  implica- 
tions for  supervisor  selection  and  training, 
according  to  whether  the  supervision  in- 
volves male,  female,  or  mixed  groups  of 
employees.  For  male  workers,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  to  select  individuals  who 
have  outstanding  abilities  in  the  work  to 
be  supervised.  These  abilities  should  in- 
clude both  job  knowledge  and  the  skill  to 
communicate  it.  Moreover,  they  should 
demonstrate  especially  the  ability  to  take 
workers'  opinions  into  account  and  to 
establish  close  friendships  with  the 
workers. 

While  these  qualities  are  also  impor- 
tant in  supervising  female  employees,  it  is 
even  more  essential  to  select  women's 
supervisors  who  show  outstanding  abilities 
in  human  relations.  These  include  the  po- 
tentiality   for    impartial,    courteous,    con- 

(Contifiued  on  page  26 f^ 
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INCREASING  automation  is  certain  to  have 
profound  effects  on  industrial  relations. 
The  reason  is  simple:  the  new  methods  are 
not  only  going  to  raise  productivity  to 
much  loftier  heights,  thus  whetting  labor's 
appetite  for  "'more  and  more",  but  are 
going  to  produce  more  insecurity  for  some 
workers. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  automation 
does  not  lead  to  labor  displacement,  that  it 
does  not  cause  technological  unemploy- 
ment. This  conclusion  can  be  reached  only 
if  you  look  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  whole  economy  in  the  long- 
run.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  with 
Karl  Marx,  that  technological  progress 
causes  a  net  decrease  in  employment  op- 
portunities; but  it  is  still  true,  and  the 
point  needs  emphasis,  that  for  specific 
workers  it  can  and  does  lead  to  unemploy- 
ment and  hardship. 

The  unions  are  well  aware  of  this,  and 
the  demands  they  are  making  on  employers 
reflect  this  awareness  more  and  more.  They 
also  reflect  a  strong  and  quite  understand- 
able desire  to  share  generously  in  the  fruits 
of  the  technological  advances.  What  are 
some  of  the  specific  demands  the  unions  are 
already  making  and  will  continue  to  make 
— probably  with  increasing  force — in  the 
months  and  years  immediately  ahead? 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  in  their  cam- 
paign for  the  "guaranteed  annual  wage" 
was  that  such  a  wage  would  help  to  safe- 
guard the  workers  against  the  insecurity 
that  may  grow  out  of  automation.  As  a 
UAW  pamphlet  states,  the  GAW  "will 
serve  as  a  regulator  of  the  process  of  tech- 


The  author  looks  realistically  toward 
some  of  the  developments  that  may  he 
expected  as  automation  progresses.  The 
}$-hour  week,  and  eventually  the  4-day 
week,  are  just  two  of  the  items  in  pros- 
pect. These  ivill  necessitate  more  2-  and 
}-shijt  schedules,  with  resulting  head- 
aches for  employers.  Training  of  ivorkers 
for  other  jobs  before  they're  '  'displaced' ' 
is  something  else  for  personnel  depart- 
ments to  think  about. 


nological  change,  tending  to  minimize  its 
disruptive  consequences".  It  will  do  this, 
the  union  maintains,  by  inducing  em- 
ployers to  introduce  automation  during 
times  when  business  is  active,  and  also  by 
encouraging  them  to  locate  their  new 
automated  plants  in  places  convenient  to 
the  workers  displaced  from  the  present 
plants. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  GAW  will 
cause  some  employers  to  automate  their 
plants  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  This 
prospect,  however,  did  not  dissuade  the 
unions  from  pursuing  their  objective. 
Without  any  doubt  the  continued  unfold- 
ing of  "the  second  industrial  revolution" 
was  a  factor  in  labor's  demand  for  guar- 
anteed wages. 

Automation  will  also  lead  to  steady 
pressure  for  general  wage  increases.  The 
unions  will  use,  with  frequency  and  force, 
the  purchasing-power  argument  in  support 
of  wage  increases :  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  an  active  economy,  it  is 
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necessary  that  wages  go  up  as  productivity 
increases.  (How  rapidly  they  should  go  up 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  moot  question  in 
applied  industrial  relations — easy  though 
the  issue  may  be  to  the  theoretical  econo- 
mist.) The  unions  will  also  assert  their 
ethical  right  to  a  portion  of  the  greater 
output  of  industry. 

The  pressure  for  higher  and  higher 
wages  will  probably  be  so  great  that  the 
possibility  of  prices  being  reduced,  in 
keeping  with  the  lower  costs  brought 
about  by  the  new  methods,  will  become 
less  and  less  likely.  Thus,  the  benefits  of 
technological  progress  will  be  distributed 
somewhat  differently  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Shorter  Work-week  in  Offing 

With  the  spread  of  automation  the 
unions  will  press  for  shorter  and  shorter 
hours,  with  no  decrease  in  pay.  To  cope 
with  automation  it  is  necessary,  an  officer 
of  the  AFL  Aluminum  Workers'  Union 
declares,  to  achieve  the  35-hour  week 
during  the  next  two  years.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  abbreviated  work-w^eek  will 
not  be  attained  in  many  industries  with 
such  speed.  But  within  the  next  decade  it 
will  unquestionably  be  widely  established. 
In  many  cases  it  will  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  the  4-day  week,  a  development 
that  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  well  as  on  the  proce- 
dures of  industry.  Automation  will  also 
bring  about  increasing  union  pressure  for 
longer  paid  vacations,  and  perhaps  for 
more  paid  holidays  as  well. 

The  unions  will  undoubtedly  make 
some  use  of  the  old,  and  invalid,  argument 
that  shorter  hours,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  jobs  for 
everyone.  They  will  also  argue,  and  in  this 
case  with  no  small  amount  of  reason,  that 
with  the  increasing  productivity  in  in- 
dustry and  higher  real  wages  the  workers 
should   have   more   spare   time.   Whatever 


argument  or  arguments  they  use,  the  unions 
will  give  a  high  rating  to  their  "hour" 
objectives.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
its  last  convention  the  UAW  voted  that 
the  shorter  work-week  was  to  become  the 
primary  objective  of  the  organization  after 
it  won  the  GAW. 

More  Two-  and  Three-Shift  Work 

Another  matter  relating  to  the  work 
period  concerns  the  use  of  the  shift  system. 
In  many  cases  automation  means  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fixed  capital. 
With  this  development,  and  with  steady 
progress  in  the  invention  of  better  and 
better  tools  and  machines,  and  hence  a 
rapid  rate  of  obsolescence  for  the  old  equip- 
ment, employers  will  become  increasingly 
interested  in  using  two  or  more  shifts. 
This  is  another  industrial  relations  issue 
that  is  likely  to  bulk  larger  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  recent  past.  With  this 
issue  there  will  arise  numerous  subordinate 
problems  such  as  shift  differentials  in  pay, 
seniority  and  the  choice  of  shifts,  and 
rotation  of  shifts. 

A  number  of  specific  demands  aimed  at 
easing  the  lot  of  the  displaced  workers  are 
likely  to  be  made  with  greater  frequency 
in  collective  bargaining  negotiations.  The 
unions  will  campaign  more  vigorously  for 
dismissal  pay,  or  severance  allowances,  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  job  loss.  It  is  likely 
that  they  will  demand  increasingly  the 
giving  of  advance  notice  of  displacement 
to  the  workers  who  are  to  be  affected,  thus 
enabling  them  to  look  around  for  new 
jobs  ahead  of  time.  The  unions  will  also 
demand  that  the  employers — and  the  gov- 
ernment too — adopt  more  adequate  pro- 
grams for  retraining  workers  whose  old 
jobs  have  been  wiped  out.  Moreover,  they 
will  insist  that  employers  attempt  to  trans- 
fer displaced  workers  to  other  jobs  within 
their  enterprises,  a  policy  that  many  em- 
ployers will  adopt  of  their  own  volition. 

In    connection    with    the    policy    of 
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moving  workers  to  other  jobs,  it  should  be 
added  that  some  unions  will  try  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  their  seniority  arrangements, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  them  com- 
pany-wide rather  than  plant-wide  or  de- 
partment-wide. Already  the  UAW  has 
declared  that  "our  agreements  with  multi- 
plant  corporations  must  assure  displaced 
workers  of  the  right  to  interplant  transfers 
based  on  seniority". 

In  general  it  appears  that  the  automa- 
tion movement  will  act  as  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  unions,  inducing  them  both  to  de- 
fensive and  offensive  action.  In  various 
ways  they  will  attempt  to  protect  their 
present  members,  while  trj'ing  to  "sell" 
the  union  idea  to  non-members.  "For  the 
working  man",  says  the  research  director 
of  the  Teamsters'  union,  "the  answer  to 
automation  is  unionism",  a  sentiment  that 
other  union  leaders  would  endorse.  All  in- 
dications thus  point  to  a  condition  of  flux 
and  liveliness  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions during  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Supervising  Women 

(Continued  from  page  z6i) 

siderate,  and  "human"  behavior  in  all 
phases  of  work  relationships  with  women. 
These  same  characteristics  are  also  impor- 
tant in  supervisors  of  male  employees,  but 
they  are  relatively  less  so  in  comparison 
with  technical  abilities. 

Management  can  only  select  those 
candidates  who  show  the  abilities  which 
are  desirable  in  supervisors  of  different 
types  of  employees.  It  is  important  for 
training  programs  to  be  geared  to  develop 
these  abilities  in  day-by-day  supervisory 
practice. 

Generally,  in  government  agencies  and 
private  industrial  establishments  super- 
visory training  in  "human  relations"  has 
been  the  same  for  supervisors  of  male  and 
female  employees.  Our  findings  do  7wt  in- 


dicate that  human  relations  training  should 
be  de-emphasized  for  supervisors  of  male 
employees,  but  rather  that  such  training 
should  be  given  even  greater  emphasis  for 
those  who  supervise  female  workers. 


Ijusiness — like  golf — is 
a  game  where  you  will  he  making  mistakes  all 
along  the  way.  If  you  cling  to  everything  you  have 
done,  or  if  you  worry  about  anything  you  have 
done,  yoxi  will  shackle  yourself  and  pay  50  per- 
cent of  each  future  hour  as  usurimis  interest  on 
a  worthless  debt.  But  take  up  each  problem,  as  it 
stands  right  now,  do  what  is  best  from  this  present 
point,  regardless  of  what  has  gone  before,  and 
what  was  once  a  debt  to  the  past  becomes  the 
matchless  asset  of  experience. 

Charles  A.  Cerami  in 

Successful  Leadership  in  Business 

(Prentice-HaU) 


DIRECTOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

This  ad  is  addressed  to — 
A    top    personnel    executive    currently 
earning  820,000  to  830,000  who  is  quali- 
fied to  move  up  into  one  of  the  major 
industrial  relations  positions  in  industry. 

Broad  planning  and  policy-making 
e.xperience  in  a  large  multi-unit 
company  is  preferred.  Age  40  to  50 
years. 

This  is  a  neuiy  established  position 
in  the  companij. 

RepUes  will  be  treated  in  confidence, 
may  be  brief  and  should  include  age, 
present  connection  and  home  telephone 
number. 

Write  Box  383 

(Send  to  Personnel  Journal, 

Swarthmore,  Pa.) 
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Just  Looking,  Thank  You 

COMBINED  "REC"  ROOM  AND  CAFETERIA 


ALICE  M.  LINDEN  of  the  London  Free 
Press,  London,  Canada,  writes  us 
about  the  company's  recently  remodeled 
and  completely  modernized  cafeteria,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  grown  from  a  coffee 
pot  in  the  employees'  "rec"  room.  Facts 
about  its  establishment  and  management 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  personnel  de- 
partments. Says  Miss  Linden: 

Some  kind  of  recreation  room  was  first 
proposed  by  our  Employees'  Benefit  Society  in 
1943.  The  Society  sought  a  room  right  in  the 
building,  where  night  personnel  could  spend 
their ' '  break" .  Since  few  eating  places  were  open 
at  that  hour  of  night,  it  was  decided  that  the 
recreation  room  should  have  a  supply  of  coffee 
and  sandwiches,  to  augment  the  food  the  men 
brought  from  home. 

The  recreation  room  opened  late  in  1943. 
By  the  time  the  first  pot  of  coffee  had  been 
poured,  it  was  obvious  that  the  limited  amount 
of  space  available  was  needed  more  for  a 
cafeteria.  The  transformation  began  almost  at 
once.  Gradually  easy  chairs  and  recreational 
equipment  were  replaced  by  more  tables  and 
kitchen  equipment. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  some  money 
might  be  made.  Any  such  profits  were  to  go  to 
the  Society.  Things  did  not  work  out  this  way. 
Instead  of  showing  a  profit,  the  cafeteria  has 
been  consistently  in  the  red,  because  of  the  low 
prices  charged. 

Direction  remained  under  the  Society  for 
many  years,  and  then  the  company  took  over. 
The  cafeteria  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
personnel  services  department,  headed  by  R.  R. 
Waide.  Quarterly  financial  statements  are  pre- 
sented to  The  London  Free  Press  Employees' 
Association,  successor  to  the  Benefit  Society. 

Approximately  150  orders  are  filled  each 
day.  A  meat-and-two-vegetables  "special"  is 
served  at  noon  and  night  for  35  or  40  cents. 
Sandwiches  are  15  and  zo  cents;  milk  and  coffee, 
seven.  Any  important  change  in  price  proposed 
by  the  firm  is  discussed  with  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  before  being  put  into 


effect.  All  buying  is  done  by  the  head  cook.  Her 
staff  includes  two  other  full-time  cooks  and  two 
part-time  assistants. 

A  large  picture  on  the  front  page  of  "The 
Fourth  Estate",  monthly  publication  of  the 
Association,  proclaimed  recent  re-opening  of  the 
modernized  cafeteria.  Careful  planning  has  made 
the  most  of  every  available  inch.  Replacement  of 
small  square  tables  with  oblong  ones  has  in- 
creased accommodation  and  aisle  space.  The 
room  now  seats  60. 

Accent  throughout  is  on  cheeriness.  Walls 
and  ceiling  in  the  dining  area  are  painted  a  light 
beige,  which  is  repeated  in  the  draperies.  The 
floor  is  tiled  in  green  and  beige.  Tables  and 
chairs  have  a  blond  finish.  Pastel  china  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  white  crockery  used  previously. 

The  cooking  area  glistens  with  stainless 
steel.  New  equipment  includes:  Gas  stove,  steam 
table  and  refrigeration  unit  for  milk  and  soft 
drinks.  A  deep-freeze  imit  has  been  installed  in 
the  storage  room  behind  the  cooking  area.  A 
second  large  refrigerator,  dish-washer  and  meat- 
slicer  all  contribute  to  the  kitchen's  efficiency. 

Management  considers  that  one  big  value 
of  the  cafeteria  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  all  to 
know  each  other  better  and  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  and  aspira- 
tions. The  firm  is  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
cafeteria's  worth,  in  fact,  that  it  makes  up  the 
deficit  each  month  when  expenses  outrun 
revenue. 

Practically  all  of  the  500  people  in  our 
building  appear  in  the  cafeteria  from  time  to 
time.  Publisher  Walter  J.  Blackburn  frequently 
takes  his  place  in  the  queue  before  the  serving 
counter.  Department  heads  of  both  the  news- 
paper and  the  firm's  radio  station,  CFPL,  eat  in 
the  cafeteria  regularly.  The  lunch  table  provides 
a  common  meeting  ground  where  executives  and 
other  employees  can  chat  informally,  often 
about  company  matters. 

Last  winter  editorial  and  advertising  de- 
partment employees  took  part  each  day  in  a 
months-long  cribbage  tournament.  Interest  was 
so  keen  that  a  member  of  the  editorial  "night 
side"  came  in  daily  for  lunch  and  a  game  with 
his  current  opponent. 
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"FAIR  EMPLOYMENT"  CHECK  LIST 


BOTH  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  and  the  Philadelphia 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  recent  promotion  to 
companies  in  this  area  of  "employment  on 
merit".  The  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions is  "Philadelphia's  official  agency  to 
promote  equal  rights  and  equal  opportimity 
for  all  people;  administers  fair  employment 
practice  ordinance  and  city  and  state  anti- 
discrimination laws".  The  Commission 
drew  up  a  check  list  for  employers,  and  the 
Chamber  sent  it  out  to  all  members  with  an 
excellent  covering  letter  over  the  signature 
of  Walter  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  president.  The  idea 
might  well  be  developed  in  other  com- 
munities. 

The  check  list,  said  the  Commission 
letter  which  Mr.  Miller  also  forwarded, 
was  prepared  as  an  aid  "in  instituting, 
implementing  and  evaluating  a  fair  em- 
ployment program".  It  was  not  to  be  re- 
tiu-ned  to  anybody,  but  only  to  be  used  as 
a  guide.  Among  items  on  the  check  list: 

This  company  has  developed  a  clearly  stated  -policy  of 
non-discrimination . 

This  policy  has  been  put  in  writing. 

It  is  included  in  an  employee  orientation  manual. 

We  provide  training  sessions  in  which  the  meaning  of 
our  policy  is  thoroughly  explained. 

Where  possible,  we  utilise  experts  in  intergroup  rela- 
tions for  training  sessions. 

Where  possible,  we  include  in  our  training  sessions 
experts  and  other  participants  who  are  themselves 
members  of  minority  groups. 

We  explain  fully  our  non-discriminatory  policy  to  all 
job  applicants  and  new  workers. 

All  on-the-job  training  is  open  to  all  groups,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  only. 

Opportunity  for  upgrading  and  promotion  is  open 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 

We  do  not  exclude  qualified  minority  personnel  from 
any  position  anywhere  in  the  firm — including  such 
departments  as  personnel,  industrial  relations, 
advertising  and  sales,  nor  from  positions  involving 
policy  making  and  conferences. 


The  average  annual  pay  for  minority  workers  is 
substantially  the  same  as  for  all  workers — or  is 
showing  an  appreciable  annual  improvement. 

The  average  income  for  minority  workers  at  any  given 
educational  level  is  equal  to  the  average  income  for 
all  workers  of  the  same  educational  level. 

We  do  not  place  discriminatory  ads  or  give  dis- 
criminatory job  orders  to  employment  agencies. 

We  have  made  our  policy  clear  to  the  unions  with 
which  we  bargain  and  we  have  a  non-discrimination 
clause  in  our  contracts  with  such  unions. 

All  company  facilities  and  company-sponsored  ac- 
tivities are  open  to  all  employees  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

On  the  actual  check  list,  each  item  is 
followed  by  a  few  words  or  lines  of  ex- 
planation or  amplification.  P/J  is  informed 
that  copies  of  the  check  list  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Commission  office.  Com- 
mercial Trust  Building,  16  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia  t.. 


Personnel  Director 

$25,000 

A  nationally  known  manufacturer  of 
highlj-  engineered  metal  products  has 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  top  Per- 
sonnel Director.  Annual  sales  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

Kxperience  should  include  personnel  re- 
sponsibilitj'  for  a  sizeable  research  and 
development  department.  Preferred  age 
— 37  to  50.  Engineering  degree  is  highly 
desirable. 

Please  direct  replies,  which  will  be  held 
in  confidence,  to  Box  384.  <^  Personnel 
.Journal,  Swartlunore,  Pa. 
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The  Art  of  Problem  Solving:  How  to 
Improve  Your  Methods.  By  Edward  Hodnett. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  2.02. 
pages.  $3.50. 

Everybody  has  problems.  If  you  crave 
to  become  more  adept  at  solving  them, 
rather  than  bulling  your  way  through  or 
ignoring  them  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
go  away,  you  will  like  this  book. 

The  author's  style  makes  easy  and  en- 
joyable reading.  In  his  first  paragraph 
there's  this:  "Fortunately,  human  beings 
like  to  solve  problems.  Otherwise  how  can 
you  explain  people  who  play  chess,  climb 
mountains,  and  offer  to  open  folding  bridge 
tables?"  Chapter  2.  starts  this  way:  "Eager- 
ness to  solve  a  problem — or  to  pimch  some- 
body in  the  nose — before  the  problem  has 
been  properly  identified  accounts  for  much 
of  the  inefficiency  and  grief  associated  with 
the  vast  human  activity  of  problem  solv- 
ing." His  use  of  words  is  interesting;  for 
example,  "browse  "  as  a  noun.  Our  small 
dictionary  defines  the  noun  hroicse  as  "tender 
green  shoots  for  feeding  cattle",  which  is 
obviously  not  what  is  meant  on  page  60. 

"Problems,"  says  Mr.  Hodnett,  "are 
not  solved  by  any  one  system  or  by  rigid 
one-two-three  methods.  Each  chapter, 
therefore,  deals  with  a  different  aspect  of 
problem  solving.  This  approach  puts  less 
strain  on  you  than  a  textbook  organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  You  can  read  The  Art  of  Problem 
Solving  in  a  more  relaxed  manner  and  put  it 
down  and  pick  it  up  again  without  being 
lost."  There  are  chapters  on  the  identifica- 
tion, statement  and  analysis  of  problems, 
the  use  of  facts  and  assumptions,  the  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  and  consequences, 
the  use  of  experiment,  logic,  analogy,  ex- 
perience, and  imagination. 

Lots  of  interesting  examples  spark  the 


Reviewed  by  Harrison  Terrell 

pages.  One  relatively  minor  illustration  of 
problem  solving  by  the  use  of  an  alternative : 
"Government  typists  had  to  make  an  X 
on  a  medical  form  to  show  whether  the 
answer  was  a  yes  or  a  tio.  Since  there  were 
eight  carbons,  each  had  to  be  checked  to 
make  sure  the  X  landed  beside  the  right 
word.  The  total  number  of  checks  each  day 
was  astronomical.  Then  a  stenographer  sug- 
gested typing  > a  or  no.  No  checking  at  all 
was  needed  after  that." 

The  author,  formerly  president  of  Fenn 
College,  is  Professor  of  English  at  Ohio 
University  and  has  \\Titten  a  number  of 
books  on  "Plain  English"  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

Dust  Is  Dangerous.  By  C.  N.  Da  vies. 
Faber  and  Faber  Ltd.  Distributed  in  U.S.A. 
by  John  de  Graff,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955. 
116  pages.  $4.50. 

■  'The  science  of  dust  is  mainly  physics,' ' 
says  the  author.  "This  book  does  not 
deal  to  any  extent  with  that  fascinating 
subject,  nor  does  it  go  into  great  detail 
about  the  engineering  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. What  it  seeks  to  do  is  to  explain  and 
classify  the  dangers  of  dust,  and  to  set  out 
general  principles  for  assessing  and  dealing 
with  dust  problems.  Sufficient  references 
are  given  to  start  a  reader  with  a  special 
difficulty  off  upon  his  hunt  for  detailed  in- 
formation .  .  .  the  simple  cure  for  dust 
diseases  is  to  avoid  making  dust." 

The  six  chapters  discuss  dust  hazards 
of  the  industrial  worker,  dust  sampling, 
preventive  measures,  radioactive  dusts, 
house  and  non-industrial  dusts,  and  dust 
explosions.  If  there  is  a  dust  problem  which 
is  your  responsibility,  this  book  should 
help.  The  author,  an  English  research 
scientist,  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
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The  Big  Business  Executive:  The  Factors 
that  Made  Himj  igoo-igso.  By  Mabel  New^- 
comer.  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York,  1955.  164  pages.  $4. 

The  author  in  her  introduction  says 
her  study  "'attempts  to  shed  some  light"  on 
such  questions  as  these:  "...  the  total 
business  experience  and  training  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  reach  the  top  executive  posi- 
tions, and  how  this  is  changing.  WTiat  are 
(their)  qualifications  in  terms  of  education 
and  experience?  ...  By  what  route  did 
these  men  reach  the  top  position  in  our 
largest  corporations?  To  what  extent  is 
free  entry  still  possible  in  big  business?  .  .  . 
Does  the  competitive  mechanism  operate  to 
select  the  best-qualified  candidates  in  the 
well-established  companies?  Or  do  seniority, 
chance,  and  family  influence  play  more  im- 
portant roles  in  the  final  selection?  .  .  .  The 
data  presented  here  are  concerned  with  the 
way  in  which  top  management  of  the  larg- 
est corporations  is  selected,  and  even  more 
with  the  training,  experience  and  family 
background  of  the  chief  executives  (presi- 
dents and  board  chairmen)  and  how  they 
rose  to  the  top."  The  data  are  presented  in 
text  and  sixty- two  tables. 

Personnel  people  may  be  especially  in- 
terested in  chapter  10,  "Qualifications  for 
the  Successful  Executive".  Dr.  Newcomer 
reports:  "The  experts  on  personal  relations, 
who  seem  to  have  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant qualifications  for  the  top  job,  are 
rarely  represented.  Only  one  executive  has 
been  foimd  who  clearly  reached  the  top 
through  the  personnel  department,  al- 
though there  are  a  number  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  personnel  departments, 
and  almost  every  vice  president  must  have 
been  in  charge  of  a  large  staff  of  employees 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  deal  with  people." 

But  the  author  quotes  the  president  of 
American  Can,  "My  job  is  mostly  talking 
with  people";  the  president  of  Dixie  Cup 
as  saying  that  almost  all  of  his  activities 


involve  human  relations;  the  president  of 
Pitney  Bowes  as  saying  that  70  percent  of 
his  time  goes  to  problems  of  human  rela- 
tions. She  cites  a  statement  of  Wald  and 
Doty  in  Harvard  Business  Review  that  "the 
majority  of  thirty-three  executives  inter- 
viewed 'stated  that  skill  in  human  rela- 
tions ^vas  most  important  in  their  o%vn 
advancement.  Important  qualities  in  this 
connection  were  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  social  poise,  consideration  of  others, 
and  tact  in  personal  dealings.'  "  Quer}':  if 
a  prime  top-executive  qualification  is  skill 
in  handling  people,  why  don't  more  per- 
sonnel men  reach  the  top?  This  book  may 
suggest  some  answers  to  the  perceptive 
reader. 

Dr.  Newcomer  is  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Vassar.  Her  book  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  questions  of  her  students 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Know  Your  Social  Security.  By  Arthur 
Larson.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1955.  ZLo  pages.  $1.95. 

If  there  is  a  question  about  social 
security  which  is  not  covered  by  this  book, 
I  can't  think  of  it.  It  even  discusses  ana- 
lytically some  matters  about  our  social 
security  setup  which  are  extremely  con- 
troversial. "A  few  years  ago,"  says  the 
author,  "it  began  to  be  a  popular  pastime 
to  accuse  the  social  security  system  of  per- 
petrating some  kind  of  gigantic  fraud  on 
the  American  people.  .  .  .  Actually,  the 
practice  of  the  social  security  system  of  in- 
vesting its  reserve  in  government  bonds  is  no 
different  from  that  of  private  pension  funds 
and  insurance  companies.  "  The  handling 
of  this  question  and  of  others  such  as  the 
"double-taxation  argument"  is  convincing 
and  reassuring. 

Published  on  October  5  of  this  year, 
the  facts  set  forth  are  up-to-date  regarding 
coverage,  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions, benefits  and  so  on.  There  are  five 
parts :  What  You  Should  Know  as  Citizen,  as 
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Employee,  as  Beneficiary,  as  Employer,  and 
as  Self-Employer.  The  information  is  de- 
tailed. With  this  book,  well  indexed,  you 
can  help  any  employee,  active  or  retired, 
figure  out  the  answer  to  his  most  perplex- 
ing questions;  and  your  domestic  help, 
mother-in-law,  and  pastor  too. 


Mr.  Larson  is  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
with  a  distinguished  career  in  law  and 
government  behind  him.  However,  he 
writes  as  an  individual;  points  out  that  the 
book  should  not  '"be  taken  to  represent  an 
official  government  policy  or  interpretation' ' . 

H.  M.  T. 


Personnel  Research 


A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Initia- 
tive. By  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli,  University  of 
California.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  8,  No. 
2.,  Summer,  1955,  157-164. 

This  article  describes  an  interesting 
attempt  to  develop  a  scale  to  measure  that 
elusive  personal  quality  termed  "initia- 
tive." The  trait  of  initiative  is  a  complex 
one  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  shown  are 
often  largely  determined  by  the  situation. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  consistency  in  the 
trait  and  different  individuals  agree  fairly 
well  in  judging  the  amount  of  initiative 
that  other  people  show.  Since  initiative  is 
very  important  in  many  kinds  of  jobs,  it 
seemed  worthwhile  to  try  to  develop  a 
device  for  measuring  it. 

The  author  had  previously  developed  a 
personality  inventory  which  consisted  of 
64  forced-choice  items.  He  proposed  to  de- 
velop a  key  for  initiative  by  weighting  cer- 
tain responses  on  this  inventory.  In  order  to 
secure  criterion  groups  who  stand  high  and 
low  in  initiative,  he  presented  a  question- 
naire to  324  advanced  students  in  two  col- 
leges, and  asked  them  to  evaluate  their 
motivations  with  respect  to  jobs.  Eight 
"occupational  objectives"  were  presented 
to  them,  two  at  a  time,  by  the  paired  com- 
parison method  and  the  subjects  indicated 
which  was  the  more  important  to  them  in 
a  job.  "Chance  to  show  initiative"  was  one 
of  these  objectives.    Two  extreme  groups 
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were  selected,  118  cases  who  placed  initia- 
tive either  first  or  second,  and  71  cases  who 
placed  it  either  sixth,  seventh,  or  last  in 
rank.  17  items  yielded  significant  differences 
between  the  two  criterion  groups,  and  these 
were  used  in  the  weighted  key. 

The  scale  was  validated  in  four  groups. 
In  general  there  was  a  positive  relationship 
between  occupational  level  and  initiative 
as  measured  by  the  inventory.  The  scale 
was  administered  to  one  group  imder  stand- 
ard conditions,  and  then  they  were  given 
the  inventory  a  second  time  with  instruc- 
tions to  fake  in  order  to  make  themselves 
appear  in  the  best  possible  light.  The  in- 
crease in  scores  was  -very  slight  and  indicates 
that  faking  is  not  an  important  factor  in 
this  situation.  A  correlation  berw'een  in- 
telligence test  scores  and  the  scale  scores 
was  .09  which  makes  it  appear  that  what- 
ever the  initiative  scale  measures,  it  is 
clearly  not  intellectual  ability. 

Some  Effects  of  Poor  Equipment  Main- 
tenance ON  Morale.  By  George  S.  Odiorne, 
Rutgers  University.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  8,  No.  1,  Summer,  1955,  195-2.00. 

The  author  reports  two  surveys  which 
bear  out  the  relationship  of  lowered  morale 
to  improperly  functioning  equipment.  The 
first  was  made  while  he  was  a  production 
supervisor  in  a  metal  working  plant,  and 
the  second  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
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series  of  exit  inter\aews  in  a  company  manu- 
facturing electromechanical  assemblies. 

In  the  first  case  ten  machines  with  a 
high  percentage  of  time  lost  by  machine 
failure,  off-standard  quality  output,  and 
jams  due  to  worn  parts  were  compared  with 
ten  other  machines  in  another  department 
with  higher  efficiency  records.  The  stand- 
ards used  in  estimating  employee  satisfac- 
tion were  absenteeism,  tardiness,  quit, 
grievances  and  disputes  with  fellow  em- 
ployees. Significant  differences  were  found. 
Rotation  of  machines  was  practised,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  absenteeism  the  supervisor 
found  it  necessary  to  make  assignments  just 
before  starting  time  in  the  morning.  A 
number  of  feuds  between  operators  and 
mechanics  were  discovered,  each  blaming 
the  other  for  the  poor  operation  of  the 
machine. 

The  exit  intervie\vs  sho^ved  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  employees  were 
leaving  because  they  didn't  like  the  work. 
Further  questioning  about  why  they  didn't 
like  the  work  revealed  in  many  cases  that 
the  dissatisfaction  was  due  to  faulty  func- 
tioning of  equipment. 

Occasionally  an  old  machine  must  be 
kept  going  until  it  can  be  replaced.  In 
other  instances  management  may  decide  too 
that  it  is  still  profitable  to  get  a  little  more 
production  out  of  an  old  machine.  This 
may  be  necessarj-,  but  the  hidden  costs 
should  not  be  overlooked.  "Poor  morale, 
confUct,  confusion,  and  a  shop  full  of  dis- 
gruntled workers  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
the  savings  in  the  maintenance  budget." 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Job  Survival.  Bv 
Joseph  Weitz  and  Robert  C.  Nuckols,  Life 
Insurance  Agency  Management  Associa- 
tion. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39, 
No.  4,  August  1955,  194-300. 

A  preliminarj-  survey  of  attitudes  of 
liit  insurance  agents  was  conducted  and  a 
pool  of  104  satisfaction  items  and  156  dis- 


satisfaction items  was  collected.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  "projective" 
questions  included  did  not  produce  any 
significant  material  which  was  not  given  in 
response  to  direct  questions.  In  other  words, 
the  agents  did  not  attribute  attitudes  to 
other  agents  that  they  refused  to  attribute 
to  themselves. 

Two  questionnaires  were  constructed 
using  items  from  the  pool  and  certain  others 
that  dealt  with  general  satisfaction  with 
the  job.  These  were  sent  to  1,710  agents, 
of  whom  990  returned  the  questionnaires 
in  usable  fom.  A  year  after  the  question- 
naires were  returned,  data  were  collected 
from  the  companies  about  each  agent.  The 
chief  factor  considered  in  this  study  is  job 
sur^'ival,  or  whether  the  agent  w^as  still  on 
the  job  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  analy- 
sis, agents  who  retired,  died,  or  entered 
military  service  were  excluded.  Matched 
samples  of  "survivors"  and  "terminators" 
were  selected  and  their  answers  on  the 
questionnaire  were  studied.  Twent)--one 
of  the  items  vsrere  found  to  bear  a  significant 
relationship  to  whether  the  agent  was  still 
on  the  job. 

In  many  cases  the  most  frequently 
checked  items  had  no  relation  to  the  cri- 
terion of  suTidval.  The  most  frequently 
checked  dissatisfactions  had  to  do  with 
such  things  as  the  licensing  of  part-time 
agents  and  the  commission  schedule.  But 
the  dissatisfactions  which  were  related  to 
turnover  had  to  do  with  training,  agency 
level  supervision,  and  the  insecurity  felt 
by  new  agents. 

If  these  questionnaires  had  been  anony- 
mous the  companies  might  have  reached 
ver)'  different  conclusions  about  the  rela- 
tion of  job  satisfaction  and  job  turnover. 
Signed  questionnaires  may  possibly  produce 
somewhat  biased  results,  but  they  may  be 
less  likely  to  misinterpretation.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a  situation  where  there 
is  a  low  relationship  bet\veen  the  predic- 
tiveness  of  an  item  and  the  proportion  of 
those  checking  it. 
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With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Philadelphia  heard  Dr.  Jules 
Backman  speak  on  "The  Impact  of  the 
Automotive  Settlements  on  Your  Collec- 
tive Bargaining."  Dr.  Backman,  who  is 
professor  of  economics  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, said  that  "diversity  rather  than 
uniformity  has  characterized  the  supple- 
mentary unemployment  benefit  programs 
adopted.  They  have  in  common  a  program 
to  supplement  state  unetnployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  There  is  also  similarity  in 
the  cost  to  employers  and  the  benefits 
paid — to  those  who  receive  them.  However, 
the  duration  of  payments,  the  seniority  re- 
quirements, the  provision  for  dependents, 
methods  of  payment,  and  related  provisions 
have  differed  between  industries,  within 
industries,  and  in  contracts  signed  by  the 
same  union.  Moreover,  all  companies  and 
unions  have  not  jumped  on  the  SUB  band- 
wagon." 

Backman  went  on  to  explain  that 
"with  the  public  attention  focused  on  costs 
of  5  cents  an  hour  and  benefits  ranging  from 
60%  to  65%  of  take  home  pay,  we  have 
what  appears  to  be  a  general  similarity  of 
costs  to  employers  and  of  weekly  benefits 
to  employees  in  the  different  plans.  Since 
the  relative  importance  of  layoffs  varies 
widely  among  industries  and  the  level  of 
UC  benefits  varies  among  the  states,  it  is 
clear  that  this  does  not  show  the  entire 
picture.  The  safety  valve  is  found  in  widely 
differing  provisions  for  eligibility  to  receive 
benefits,  the  periods  for  which  benefits  are 
paid,  the  highest  wage  which  is  fully 
covered,  and  related  factors.  If  we  consider 
the  package  of  benefits  to  include  the 
weekly  supplement,  the  duration  of  pay- 
ments, the  eligibility,  etc.,  then  while  the 
initial  hourly  cost  to  employers  is  about  the 


same,  the  package  of  benefits  varies  con- 
siderably. This  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
situation  which  prevails  for  UC.  Under  the 
state  programs,  the  package  of  benefits 
within  the  state  is  the  same  for  all  em- 
ployees in  a  given  category,  while  the  costs 
to  employers  may  vary  widely.  In  effect, 
SUB  provides  varying  benefits  and  uniform 
costs  while  UC  provides  uniform  benefits 
and  varying  costs.  SUB  differs  from  other 
fringe  benefits  in  this  respect." 

Dr.  Backman  warned,  "clearly,  the 
pattern  of  the  Ford  plan  or  American  Can 
plan  or  any  other  program  does  not  neces- 
sarily provide  a  guide  for  other  companies 
and  industries.  The  patterns  of  employment, 
production,  layoffs,  and  wages  differ  sub- 
stantially among  companies.  They  differ  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment. The  storability  of  products  differs, 
space  requirements  may  be  a  particular  prob- 
lem for  bulky  products,  product  differentia- 
tion multiplies  the  number  of  different  items 
to  be  stored,  production  may  or  may  not  be 
deferable  to  off-peak  periods,  employees 
may  not  be  shiftable  to  other  departments 
because  of  differences  in  skills  or  labor 
contract  provisions — in  these  respects  and 
many  others  there  may  be  limits  to  flexi- 
bility which  will  mean  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  the  costs  of  identical  plans  for 
different  companies.  In  addition,  the  maxi- 
mum UC  payments  vary  by  states  and  in 
duration.  In  15  states  UC  payments  are 
made  for  zo  weeks  or  less.  Only  14  states 
pay  weekly  benefits  in  excess  of  $30  (in- 
clusive of  allowances  for  dependents — 2.1 
states).  A  company  in  a  state  with  lower 
benefits  for  shorter  periods  of  time  (many 
of  the  southern  states)  will  find  the  cost  of 
a  given  program  greater  than  companies 
in  states  with  more  liberal  programs." 
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The  speaker  indicated  that  a  company- 
must  have  considerable  data  in  order  to 
evaluate  a  proposed  SUB  plan  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  should  be 
adopted.  He  recommended  compiling  four 
types  of  data:  (A)  unemployment  compen- 
sation, (B)  economic  characteristics  of  the 
company  and  its  products,  (C)  wages, 
hours,  and  related  data,  and  (D)  cost  esti- 
mates. "For  many  companies  it  may  be 
desirable  to  collect  these  data  on  a  depart- 
mental basis,"  he  added. 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers' 
Association  heard  a  talk  by  Dr.  Wilma 
Donahue,  at  the  September  meeting.  Dr. 
Donahue,  chairman,  division  of  Gerontol- 
ogy, University  of  Michigan,  gave  her  views 
on '  ■  Geriatrics  and  Application  in  Industry. 
The  association  told  members  that  the 
executive  committee  is  developing  a  report 
on  practices  of  all  employment  agencies  in 
the  Toledo  area.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation said  he  had  learned  that  an  em- 
ployment agency  has  initiated  a  new  prac- 
tice of  having  any  firm  hiring  women  listed 
under  certain  categories  pay  the  fees  for 
this  service.  "The  last  piece  of  literature 
which  they  sent  out  indicated  'fee  paid' 
behind  certain  job  listings.  This  means 
that  the  employer  is  to  pay  the  fee  if  they 
hire  anyone  listed  under  this  category.  I 
know  of  no  other  agencies  following  this 
practice.  It  can  mean  that  you  can  develop 
a  certain  hidden  personnel  cost  through  a 
fee  paying  basis  of  employment  of  personnel 
from  any  agency  charging  the  respective 
employer."  Shows  the  kind  of  service  an 
alert  personnel  association  can  perform  for 
its  members. 


The  Appleton  Personnel  Association, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  had  R.  W.  Gillette, 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Wis- 
consin Council  Safety,  as  a  speaker  for  the 
September  meeting.  He  led  discussion  on  the 
regional  safety  conference  which  the  asso- 
ciation has  agreed  to  sponsor  next  year  in 


Appleton.  The  September  association  bulle- 
tin reports  on  new  members,  hourly  wages, 
consumers'  price  index,  and  the  new  reserve 
forces  legislation. 


The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
considered  "The  Appraisal  Interview  in 
the  Management  Development  Program" 
at  the  October  meeting.  Douglas  McGregor, 
professor  of  management  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  formerly  president 
of  Antioch  College,  and  at  one  time  direc- 
tor of  industrial  relations  for  Dewey  and 
Almy  Chemical  Company,  was  the  speaker. 
The  club  lists  special  activities,  monthly 
notices,  program,  hospitality,  membership, 
annual  meeting  and  meeting  arrangements 
among  its  committees.  It  also  has  an  his- 
torian. The  special-  activities  committee 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  members,  asking 
their  preferences  on  seminars,  plant  visits, 
luncheon  meetings,  pre-regular-meeting  ses- 
sions, local  groups. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  held  its  17th 
annual  conference  October  2.7-2.9  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  Proper,  practical  personnel 
programs  was  the  theme  of  the  conference. 
Personnel  management  makes  dollars  and 
sense,  was  the  slogan.  Personnel  manage- 
ment in  relation  to  management  or  em- 
ployer, supervisor  or  management  repre- 
sentative, and  the  worker  or  rank  and  file 
employee,  was  analyzed.  There  were  study 
seminars  on  top  management  and  the 
personnel  staff;  the  supervisor  and  the 
personnel  staff;  and  the  employee  and  the 
personnel  staff. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Detroit  had  a  United  Community 
Services  Panel  at  the  October  meeting.  Mrs. 
Edna  Harrison,  director,  community  infor- 
mation services,  was  the  moderator.  Panel 
members  were  Miss  Helen  E.  McCrae, 
secretary,  family  and  child  welfare  federa- 
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tion;  Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Guiney,  director, 
committee  on  aging;  and  Norbert  Rein- 
stein,  secretary,  planning  committee  for 
health  services,  all  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Services.  The  meeting  provided  an 
opporttmity  for  members  to  secure  all  the 
information  about  the  benefits  of  the  United 
Community  Services  for  their  employees 
which  they  need  in  their  work. 


speaker.  Inform  committee  workers  ac- 
curately and  completely  what  is  expected 
and  the  results  that  are  expected  from  the 
group.  Give  the  aides  their  responsibilities 
in  writing.  Don't  change  your  mind. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  heard  a  discussion  of  "The 
Employee — an  Individual  or  a  Cog?"  at  the 
October  meeting.  Mr.  Carter  Schaub,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Philadelphia  plant  of 
Sears  Roebuck,  was  the  speaker.  At  the 
September  meeting  the  group  talked  about 
conference  planning  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  John  Hastings.  Among  her  sug- 
gestions were:  select  a  definite  aim.  What 
do  you  want  the  conference  to  do?  Par- 
ticipation of  all  the  members  will  not  only 
spread  the  work  load  but  will  stimulate 
group  interest.  Chairmen  should  think  out 
in  advance  what  the  field  in  question  covers 
and  what  it  does  not  cover.  A  daily  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  will  help  define 
changes  which  occur  as  the  conference  pro- 
gram progresses.  Form  a  panel  in  advance 
to  prepare  questions  to  be  directed  to  the 


Bay  Area  Personnel  Women,  San 
Francisco,  heard  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold, 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
women's  affairs,  and  director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  speak  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  Work  Accomplished 
Here  and  on  European  Assignments,"  at 
the  August  meeting.  Mrs.  Leopold  visited 
the  west  coast  in  order  to  bring  a  better 
understanding  of  the  program  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  the  effective  use  of  woman 
power  and  the  promotion  of  better  working 
conditions  for  women.  In  personal  contacts 
with  women  representatives  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  with  executives  responsible 
for  hiring  large  groups  of  women,  Mrs. 
Leopold  solicited  their  advice  and  counsel 
as  to  how  the  labor  department  can  further 
the  interest  of  working  women  through 
promotion  of  careers  for  women,  better 
working  conditions,  apprentice  training, 
improvement  of  skills,  and  employment  of 
older  women. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Frustrations  in  Conferences  is  the 
title  of  a  circular  put  out  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  written  by  Gloria  Fowler, 
formerly  survey  assistant  of  the  section. 
Mrs.  Fowler  lists  and  describes  14  condi- 
tions which  can  create  frustration  and  ten- 
sion within  a  conference:  ignorance  about 
other  conference  members — who  they  are, 
what  they  do,  their  status;  outside  dis- 
tractions; inability  of  the  group  to  get  the 
discussion  started;  distractions  caused  by 
members  of  the  group;  uncomfortable  pace; 
difficulties  in  gaining  acceptance  of  ideas; 
inability  to  understand  what  someone  else 


is  trying  to  say;  interruptions  by  others 
during  the  discussion — lack  of  recognition; 
strong  emotional  disagreements,  including 
sharp,  outright  contradictions;  the  person 
who  can  "straighten  others  out";  inter- 
changes localized  between  two  members  or 
one  member  and  the  leader;  too  rapid  shift- 
ing from  one  topic  to  another — inability 
of  the  group  to  stay  together;  lack  of  or- 
ganization; pressure  of  time. 

Mrs.  Fowler  concludes  that  regardless 
of  the  topic  being  discussed  in  a  conference, 
problems  of  human  relationships  arise. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  of  commimication 
experienced  in  conferences  have  to  do  with 
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che  effect  of  one  human  being  upon  another. 
The  reputation,  manners,  speech,  appear- 
ance, habits  of  thinking,  and  total  atti- 
tude of  an  individual  affect  his  relationships 
with  others  in  a  group.  Resolving  these 
problems  of  human  relationships  and  com- 
munication in  a  conference  not  only  in- 
fluences the  results  of  the  conference,  but 
also  represents  a  successful  learning  proc- 
ess, an  end  in  itself.  Conferences  should  be 
recognized  not  only  as  a  means  of  solving 
technical  problems  but  also  as  a  way  of 
improving  communication  and  developing 
cooperative  relationships  within  the  organ- 
ization. The  conference  method  is  a  man- 
agement process — a  way  of  running  a  busi- 
ness. 


After  ii  Years  of  Service  to  Wis- 
consin Industry,  the  Industrial  I^lanage- 
ment  Institute  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  charted  for  1955-56  a  new,  four-fold 
course  for  foremen  and  supervisors,  stressing 
the  practical  tools  and  methods  which  will 
help  them  reach  the  goal  of  maximum 
efficiency  and  profit  in  their  present  jobs. 
The  subject  content  of  this  year's  institutes 
is  the  result  of  an  extensive  survey  by  IMI 
to  determine  the  prevailing  problems  of 
supervision.  Through  advisory  committees, 
questionnaires,  field  calls,  and  enroUee 
comment  sheets,  each  institute  is  planned 
to  be  as  practical  and  useful  as  possible.  The 
IMI  supervisory  series  is  designed  specifi- 
cally for  foremen  and  supervisors  in  business 
and  industry.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  and  problems  of  small  industries  and 
also  to  serve  as  a  complement  to  the  train- 
ing programs  of  larger  industries.  Subjects 
are :  human  relations  for  foremen  and  super- 
visors; developing  supervisory  ability;  the 
supervisor's  role  in  cost  reduction;  and 
leadership  and  personal  growth. 

One-day  conferences  on  personnel  man- 
agement are  another  feature  of  the  Indus- 
trial Management  Institute  at  Wisconsin. 
September  2.3  the  subject  was  the  per- 
sonnel  department's   role    in   communica- 


tions. The  leader  was  Dr.  Arthur  Secord, 
director  of  community  service  and  professor 
of  speech,  Brooklyn  College,  New  York. 
October  10  Dr.  Paul  Mundie  of  Humber, 
Mundie  and  McClary,  Milwaukee,  led  a 
conference  on  how  to  select  supervisors. 
How  to  train  supervisors  was  the  subject 
of  the  October  xi  session,  with  Cloyd 
Steinmetz,  president,  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  as  leader.  Other  con- 
ferences will  be  held  in  March,  April,  and 
May. 


Grievance  Procedure  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  Labor  Laws  were  consid- 
ered at  three  institutes  held  this  year  in 
Toledo.  The  institutes  are  an  educational 
project  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Toledo 
Labor-Manageme7it-Citizens  Committee  and  the 
University  of  Toledo.  -The  purpose  was  to 
provide  a  means  for  exploring,  discussing, 
and  clarifying  problems  in  the  areas  of  re- 
lationships between  labor  and  management. 
Among  the  speakers  were  professor  M.  S. 
Ryder,  industrial  relations  center.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  who  spoke  on  the 
grievance  procedure.  He  pointed  out  that 
grievance  handling  is  labor  agreement  ne- 
gotiation; the  grievance  procedure  is  a 
mechanism  for  management  and  tmion  ap- 
plication of  bargaining  power;  arbitration 
provision  in  the  grievance  procedure  imple- 
ments bargaining  negotiation.  He  concluded 
that  the  grievance  procedure  provides  an 
avenue  not  only  for  day  to  day  adminis- 
tration of  the  labor  agreement,  but  also  an 
avenue  for  the  continuation  of  the  very 
bargaining  process  that  originally  created 
the  basic  agreement. 

In  talking  about  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  Act  of  1947  John  Hull,  direc- 
tor, Cleveland  Region,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  explained  that  the  present 
board  is  an  independent  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  is  a  five-man  board.  The 
Wagner  act  provided  for  a  three-man  board. 
In  representation  cases  the  board  has  the 
entire    say,    but    in   unfair    labor   practice 
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cases  the  general  counsel,  who  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  board,  has  the  entire 
and  final  authority.  He  has  the  authority 
to  say  whether  or  not  a  complaint  should 
be  issued  or  whether  or  not  the  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  should  be  dismissed.  These 
cases  are  tried  by  trial  examiners  who  come 
out  from  Washington.  Hearings  are  held 
whenever  unfair  labor  practices  occur.  "We 
attempt  to  resolve  most  of  our  cases  by 
settlement"  he  said.  "A  very  small  per- 
centage are  ever  litigated.  I  have  always 
felt  very  strongly  about  this;  that  litiga- 
tion, law  suits  in  general,  only  engender 
bitterness." 


Other  speakers  were  Asa  S.  Knowlcs, 
president,  University  of  Toledo;  Morton 
Goldberg,  chairman,  Toledo  Labor-Man- 
agement-Citizens Committee;  Jerome  Gross, 
director  of  the  committee;  Harry  Gray, 
commissioner.  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service;  Elder  R.  Herring,  chief. 
Standards,  Methods,  Procedures  and  Train- 
ing, Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion; George  Thompson,  supervisor  of 
claims.  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio; 
and  Rankin  M.  Gibson,  associate  professor 
of  law.  University  of  Toledo. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


Employer-Employee  Relations  are 
treated  in  ten  pamphlets  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  a 
series  of  educational  aids  for  schools  and 
colleges.  A  foreword  to  the  catalog  by  Henry 
G.  Riter,  3rd,  president  of  the  association, 
explains  that  "the  publications  and  other 
services  made  available  to  educators 
through  this  catalog  are  one  more  indica- 
tion of  the  nam's  strong  and  continuing 
interest  in  education.  NAM  advocates 
these  and  other  measures  because  it  realizes 
the  central  role  played  by  our  schools  in 
preserving  and  advancing  our  free  way  of 
life.  Basic  to  that  way  of  life  is  a  clear 
imderstanding,  on  the  part  of  our  young 
people,  of  the  economic  and  social  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  owe  our  amazing  prog- 
ress as  a  nation."  The  educational  aids  for 
schools  and  colleges  listed  in  the  catalog 
are  designed  to  serve  as  reference  and  dis- 
cussion materials  for  students  and  instruc- 
tors. They  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  texts,  but  rather,  to  stimulate  student 
interest  and  classroom  discussion  of  sub- 
jects affecting  every  American  in  school,  on 
the  job  and  at  home.  Some  of  the  titles  in 
the  series  include,  NAM  Basic  Policy  Posi- 
tions on  Industrial  Relations,  Industry  Looks 
at  Its   Relations   with   Employees,    Industrial 


Relations  Move  Ahead,  Personnel  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration,  New  Horizons  in 
Management ,  Employee  Communications  for 
Better  Understanding,  and  Effective  Commmiica- 
tion  in  Industry.  The  catalog  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Education  Department,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  t  East  48th 
Street,  New  York  17.  Most  of  the  pam- 
phlets are  free. 


Widening  the  Scope  of  Management  De- 
velopment is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  American  Management  Association. 
The  author  is  John  Markle,  II,  vice  presi- 
dent-personnel for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania.  The  pamphlet 
describes  the  company's  Institute  of  Hu- 
manistic Studies  for  Executives.  Mr.  Markle 
apologizes  for  the  formidable  title  which 
was,  he  says,  "selected  by  a  university 
committee  on  nomenclature  who  imme- 
diately drew  a  sigh  of  relief  and  dispersed 
for  parts  unknown — at  least,  we  haven't 
seen  them  since.  To  put  it  in  simpler  terms, 
we  are  exposing  a  few  younger  men  from 
our  middle-management  group  to  a  10- 
month  program  in  the  humanities."  The 
institute  was  established  in  an  effort  to 
offset  the  trend  toward  specialization  in 
management.  It  was  imdertaken  on  a  busi- 
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ness  basis,  because  the  company  felt  the 
money  spent  would  be  a  good  investment, 
for  the  company;  not  to  further  the  cause 
of  the  himianities.  Looking  ahead,  Mr. 
Markle  says,  it  seems  to  us  that  our  suc- 
cessors will  have  to  meet  problems  that  are 
even  more  difficult  than  those  facing  us 
today,  and  consequently  must  be  better  pre- 
pared than  we  have  been.  There  will  be  a 
need  for  more  creative  insight  and  a  wider 
range  of  reference — particularly  in  the  fields 
of  human  behavior.  Thus  we  see  the  problem 
as  one  of  developing  further  higher  manage- 
ment. A  generation  ago,  business  leader- 
ship called  for  knowing  the  business. 
Today,  and  especially  tomorrow,  it  calls  in 
addition  for  knowing  mankind.  To  over- 
simplify the  question,  it  might  be  expressed 
this  way:  how  can  we  get  an  executive  to 
realize  that,  if  he  picks  up  the  morning 
paper  and  sees  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India  has  made  a  speech  with  an  anti- 
American  bias,  it  may  well  have  reper- 
cussions on  his  business  two  years  from 
now? 

Aims  of  the  experiment  include:  to 
develop  a  breadth  of  outlook  in  executives, 
looking  toward  future  statesmanship  in 
the  business;  to  indicate  the  importance, 
impact,  and  use  of  history,  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  arts  in  the  world  today, 
particularly  as  they  influence  large  groups 
of  people  such  as  employees,  customers, 
and  stockholders;  to  demonstrate  that  in- 


tellectual activity  is  a  never-ending  process; 
to  balance  technical  knowledge;  to  offset  a 
tendency  to  over-conformity. 

Classes  began  in  September  1953.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  17  men,  the  second 
of  19,  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45 .  Teach- 
ing methods  include  lectures,  discussions, 
seminars,  and  field  trips.  The  faculty  is 
composed  of  ii  scholars,  plus  about  100 
guest  lecturers.  The  primary  function  of  the 
instruction  is  to  help  the  mature  individual 
to  organize  unfamiliar  data  and  experiences 
in  a  meaningful  and  useful  marmer. 

The  students  start  with  a  "tool  course" 
in  practical  logic  and  a  short  transitional 
course  of  two  weeks  called  "Business  To- 
day". They  then  go  on  to  business  history, 
history  of  economic  thought,  world  art, 
history  and  aesthetics  of  music,  analytical 
reading,  world  literature,  social  science, 
philosophy  of  ethics,  and  history  and  mean- 
ing of  science.  James  Joyce's  book  about 
life  in  a  modern  city,  Ulysses,  is  studied. 
American  architecture  and  city  planning, 
American  civilization,  and  political  science 
and  international  relations  are  considered. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
results  of  the  program,  participants  feel 
that  it  has  made  them  better  family  men, 
better  citizens  and  better  individuals,  and 
given  them  a  new  love  for  books.  They  have 
acquired  greater  intellectual  curiosity  and 
more  self-confidence,  and  are  better  able  to 
express  their  ideas. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Texas  Instruments  Incorporated, 
6000  Lemmon  Avenue,  Dallas  9,  comes  up 
with  some  bright  bits  in  the  September 
Texins.  "Diplopic  Delusions"  is  the  title  of 
a  short  piece,  pleasantly  illustrated,  on  a 
pair  of  twins  working  for  the  company. 
Diplopia,  it  seems,  is  a  terra  the  medical 
profession  uses  for  "seeing  double."  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  one  of  the  twins 
bears  a  boy's  name,  although  she  is  a  girl. 
The  magazine  made  a  nice  piece  out  of  the 


unusual  situation.  The  fact  that  the  twins 
are  highly  photogenic  adds  interest  to  the 
feature.  The  Faith  of  the  Engineer  is  the 
title  of  the  editorial,  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers.  New  books  in 
the  library  are  listed,  a  helpful  service. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  work  simplifica- 
tion program,  by  listing  the  most  recent 
graduates.  "Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
program  three  years  ago,  methods  improve- 
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ments  by  Tiers  have  resulted  in  sizable 
savings  in  time,  materials,  and  money. 
Work  smarter,  not  harder."  Junetta  Watson 
is  the  editor  of  Texins. 


The  Delaware  Valley  Industrial 
Editors,  in  Byline,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  full-color  covers  are  available  at 
low  cost.  The  piece  says,  "If  you're  tired  of 
drab  one-  or  two-color  covers,  why  not 
make  use  of  attractive  full-color  preprinted 
covers  which  are  available  at  moderate 
cost?  These  covers  are  supplied  for  8}-^"  x 
ii"  or  9"  X  iz"  publications.  Your  printer 
merely  overprints  your  publication  title 
on  the  colored  cover  and  prints  as  usual  on 
the  back  and  inside  pages.  All  covers  are 
shipped  flat  and  are  suitable  for  either 
letterpress  or  offset  printing.  Their  size 
allows  for  folding  and  trimming.  A  wide 
variety  of  subject  material  is  available,  in- 
cluding season  and  special  holiday  covers. 
The  cost  of  these  covers  is  comparatively 
low,  due  to  their  mass  production  printing 
methods.  On  the  average,  costs  run  about 
$45.00  per  thousand,  in  quantities  of  1000 
to  4999.  Prices  for  500  to  749  average  about 
$6.i5  per  100.  At  least  three  sources  of 
supply  are  available.  For  full  details  and 
samples  of  covers,  contact:  MCS  Covers, 
Publishers  Digest,  Inc.,  415  North  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago  10;  John  Baumgarth 
Company,  House  Publications  Covers,  3001 
North  Avenue,  Melrose  Park,  Illinois; 
and  the  Artographic  Corporation,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Byline  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Delaware  Valley  Industrial  Editors  Asso- 
ciation. The  editor  is  Robert  H.  Lee,  Samuel 
M.  Langston  Company,  1930  South  Sixth 
Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Should  a  House  Magazine  Stimulate 
ITS  Reader  or  Make  Him  Comfortable? 
This  question  was  argued  in  the  question 
and  answer  discussion  of  the  September  15 
panel  meeting  of  the  House  Magazine  In- 
stitute in  New  York.  The  controversy 
followed  the  statement  by  one  of  the  pan- 


elists, Addie  Embree,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Editors'  Associa- 
tion, that  not  only  did  an  editor  want  to 
feel  comfortable  in  his  job,  but  also  to  make 
his  readers  feel  comfortable.  Editors  in  the 
audience  disagreed,  saying  that  their  ob- 
jective was  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  their 
readers  in  what  their  companies  were  doing. 
The  first  panel  speaker,  taking  the  subject, 
"What  Does  the  Employee  Want,"  was 
Manning  Hawthorne,  editor  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Washington 
D.  C,  who  said  that  above  all  the  employee 
wants  his  magazine  to  give  him  company 
news  before  he  learns  about  it  from  other 
sources.  He  wants  to  read  about  the  family 
life  of  his  fellow  workers,  he  wants  per- 
sonals, but  not  chit-chat. 

Miss  Embree,  editor  for  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Bos- 
ton, followed  with  her  discussion  of 
"What  Does  the  Editor  Want".  Recogni- 
tion, promotion,  the  opportunity  to  be 
comfortable  on  her  job,  and  to  be  enthusias- 
tic about  it,  headed  her  requirements  as  an 
editor.  "Enthusiasm"  is  a  magic  word,  she 
said.  "If  you  gripe  too  much,  it  shows  up 
in  your  brain  child." 

Her  talk  was  followed  by  Norman 
Delisle's  "What  Does  the  Boss  Want?"  Mr. 
Delisle,  editor  for  the  Connecticut  Heart 
Association,  Hartford,  said  that  an  em- 
ployer expects  his  editor  to  create  mutual 
friendliness,  to  present  company  policy 
and  rules,  news  of  the  industry.  Manage- 
ment also  expects  a  dignified  publication 
and  loyalty  from  his  editor — "all  for  as 
little  as  possible". 

Edward  Chasins,  president  of  the  House 
Magazine  Institute,  and  editor  for  Melville 
Shoe  Corporation,  New  York,  answered 
the  question  "How  Do  We  Give  Ever)^- 
thing  to  Everybody";  by  identifying  the 
individual  employees  with  the  group,  by 
giving  employees  a  means  of  communicating 
with  one  another,  by  the  creation  of  favor- 
able work  attitudes,  by  explaining  com- 
pany policies  toward  such  matters  as  taxes, 
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government  regulations.  "The  editor's 
job",  he  said,  "is  the  most  creative  in  the 
company.  Periodically  he  begins  with 
nothing  and  by  his  creative  ability  ends  up 
with  a  publication  which  has  to  interest 
and  please  both  management  and  employees 
and  satisfy  himself ' . 


The  Hollinger  Miner  is  an  informative 
and  interesting  magazine,  published  by  the 
Hollinger  Mine  Company,   I  assume,   but 
I  don't  know  where  because  I  can't  find  a 
masthead.   Anyvi^ay,  they've  been  putting 
out  some  good  material  on  safety,  which 
may  inspire  other  editors.  An  article  in  a 
recent  issue  is  directed  to  Mom,  the  safety 
engineer,  and  consists  of  a  check  list  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  ladies.  Eight  check 
points  are  listed,  with  suggestions  for  safety 
precautions  connected  with  each  one :  bath- 
room;   kitchen;    stairways;    bvirns;    gims; 
cigarette  smokers;  and  old  razor  blades.  A 
job  hazard  program  is  described  in  another 
issue  by  J.  E.  Disley,  Mine  Superintendent. 
Emphasized  in  the  article  is  the  fact  that 
safety  is  good  business,  and  that  there  is 
security  in  safety.  "Accident  prevention  lies 
in  the  whole-hearted  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  of  responsibility  for  acci- 
dent-free  workmanship.    .  .  ,    Safety   is    a 
state   of  mind   by   which   individuals   are 
constantly  made  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
injury  at  all  times.  Safety-conscious  work- 
men  believe   that   accidents  can   be  elim- 
inated;   that    every    man    is    indeed    his 
brother's  keeper".  Seventy-five  persons  at 
Hollinger  recently  received  certificates  of 
proficiency    in    artificial    respiration.    De- 
scription of  the  classes,  plus  pictures,  make 
a  good  article.  A  short  item  on  safety  makes 
a    good    suggestion.     "Every    automobile 
driver  is  a  potential  life-saver  of  drowning 
victims.  Even  if  he  can't  swim  himself,  he 
has    the    necessary    life-saving    equipment 
right  in  the  trunk  of  his  car — the  spare  tire 
and  wheel.  The  average  size  inflated  tire  and 
wheel  will  support  up  to  six  adults  in  the 
water. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  page  iSo") 


Personnel  Manaoek  oe  Assistant:  12.  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


Personnel  Administration:  3  years  experience  working 
with  top  management  in  formulating  personnel  services 
program  including  training.  D.Ed,  in  Counseling,  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Services.  Age  38.  Married.  Excellent  health, 
pleasing  appearance  and  personality.  Vitae  sheets  on  request. 
Reply  Box  568. 


Industrial  Relations  Trainee:  Would  like  work  in  or 
leading  into  labor  relations.  BS  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  1955.  Little  experience.  Extremely  desirous  of 
progressing  in  this  field.  18.  Married.  2.  children.  Reply  Box 
369. 


Personnel:  10  years  experience  in  the  personnel  field,  in- 
cludes work  as  employment  manager,  industrial  testing  and 
counseling,  and  as  supervisor  of  a  private  employment  agency. 
Good  speaker  and  pleasant  personality.  F-34-single  MS 
Psychology.  Reply  Box  376. 


I  want  to  work  in  industry.  Have  had  6  years'  experience  in 

student  personnel  work  involving  testing,  counseling,  ad- 
ministration and  some  research.  Should  like  to  be  considered 
for  position  as  personnel  assistant  or  for  training  program  in 
management  consulting  or  industrial  relations.  AB  &  MPS. 
Age  19.  Will  relocate.  Currently  employed.  Reply  Box  380. 


Personnel  Manager — Industrial  Relations:  College 
graduate,  Personnel  Management.  Eight  years  personnel 
manager  of  medium  size  manufacturing  plant,  small  metal 
products.  Labor  relations,  recruitment  and  employment, 
wage  administration,  safety,  recreation,  cafeteria  manage- 
ment. Age  32. — married.  Present  salary  $8,000.  Resume  upon 
request.  Reply  Box  381. 


Wanted:  A  Good  Boss!  Want  to  learn  industrial  personnel 
field;  know  kind  of  boss  means  more  than  job  title.  Prefer 
boss  who  has  broad,  purposeful  program;  who  backs  develop- 
ment of  areas  of  program  in  harmony  with  these  purposes; 
who  develops  creative  ability  of  workers;  who  has  integrity, 
strong  character  and  above-average  ability.  In  exchange, 
offer  interest,  initiative,  integrity,  varied  experience  and 
abilities.  Past  61^  years  in  educational  personnel.  Masters  in 
personnel.  Age  19.  Reply  Box  385. 


HELP  WANTED 


Personnel:  Progressive  company  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania 
has  an  opening  for  a  college  graduate — 24~35  with  one  or 
more  years  experience  in  plant  personnel  or  industrial  rela- 
tions. Send  complete  resume  which  must  include  salary  re- 
quired to — F-6},  P.O.  Box  3495,  Philadelphia  ii.  Pa. 


Industrial  Relations  Assistant  in  Training:  Education 
and  Management  Development.  To  be  responsible  for  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  company-wide  training  and 
educational  programs  for  executive  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. Substantial  experience  in  supervisory  training  and  in 
training  research  required.  Experience  with  company-spon- 
sored university  programs  desired.  Advanced  degree  in  psy- 
chology or  related  field  preferred.  Midwestern  multi-plant 
steel  company.  Reply  Box  375. 


Assistant  Sales  Training  Director:  For  large,  nationally 
known  food  processing  organization  with  headquarters  in 
medium  sized  midwest  university  city.  Will  have  immediate 
responsibility  for  training  activities  at  tlft  sales  manage- 
ment level.  To  a  qualified  man  this  position  can  lead  to  in- 
creased sratus  and  responsibility.  Must  have  college  degree 
and  ar  least  two  years  experience  in  the  training  field.  Should 
be  able  to  provide  training  in  Human  Relations,  Conference 
Leadership,  Supervision,  and  selection  of  personnel.  Submit 
complete  details  including  salary  requirements.  Reply 
Box  374. 


Supervisor  of  Personnel  Selection:  ro  coordinate  procure- 
ment activities  on  national  basis.  Involves  travel,  contacting 
applicants  for  sales,  sales  training,  engineering,  specialist, 
administrative,  and  supervisory  positions.  Must  have  above 
average  sales  personality,  a  university  degree,  unusual  po- 
tential for  growth,  and  personnel  experience,  preferably  in 
the  procurement  field.  Age  in  early  30's.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Location:  National  Headquarters,  Chicago. 
This  position  is  with  the  Sales  Division  of  a  major  producer 
of  non-ferrous  metals.  Please  forward  complete  personal 
resume,  including  age,  present  and  required  salary  to  Box  375. 


Industrial  Training  Specialists:  With  degree  in  Industrial 
Education  plus  minimum  of  5  years'  work  experience  in  in- 
dustrial training  or  related  activities.  To  devise  and  develop 
specific  training  programs  and  courses,  train  instructors  and 
audit  and  evaluate  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  For 
Company  operations  in  Saudi-Arabia.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience. 
Please  include  your  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  377. 


Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Southern  Division  of  Na- 
tionwide Company  desires  Journalism  graduate  under  30  with 
some  administrative  experience  in  industrial  relations.  Reply 
Box  378. 


Personnel  Manager:  With  several  years  of  personnel  ex- 
perience in  the  South,  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  South.  NEW 
PULP  and  PAPER  MILL  of  a  national  organization,  sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  in  the  near  future,  needs  man  to  set 
up  and  administer  a  complete  industrial  relations  program — 
including  recruitment,  employment,  records,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  etc.  Minimum  five  years  experience  required, 
preferably  in  paper  industry.  Liberal  benefit  policies.  A 
"Going  Somewhere"  organization.  Salary  open.  Age  range 
35-45.  Reply  immediately  with  details  of  qualifications  to 
Box  379. 


Wage  &  Salary  Analyst:  (Foreign  Employment).  MS  in 
Psychology  or  Industrial  Relations  plus  minimum  8  years' 
broad  responsible  work  experience  in  industrial  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Substantial  portion  of  experience 
must  be  in  developmental  work.  To  assist  in  developing  wage 
and  salary  policies,  procedures  and  methods.  Must  be  capable 
of  presenting  and  securing  acceptance  of  recommendations. 
For  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  extensive  Middle  East 
operations.  Write  giving  full  particulars  regarding  personal 
history  and  work  experience.  Please  include  your  telephone 
number.  Reply  Box  381. 


Personnel  Assistant:  College  degree  in  Business  Administra- 
tion with  i  to  3  years  experience  in  interviewing,  screening 
and  selection  of  technical  personnel,  and  knowledge  of  job 
evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration.  Some  college  re- 
cruitment experience  desirable  but  not  essential.  Excellent 
opportunity  and  a  permanent  career  with  a  good  salary  and 
many  benefits  in  a  leading  company  in  the  petroleum  and 
chemical  fields.  Send  complete  resume  including  salary  re- 
quirements to  Box  386. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Industrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  i  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  robe  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 

(J«  fa^f  i7p  /or  other  ads') 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a  line  /or  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  ofi  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Union-Management  Reactions 
to  Human  Relations  Training 
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What's  Your  Personnel  Philosophy? 
R.  A.  Sutertneister 


Personnel  in  the  West 
Ned  and  Doris  Hay 


^ 


Picture  of  a  Leader:  This  chart  appears  on  page  213  of  "Successful  Leadership  in  Business" 
by  Charles  A.  Cerami,  pubhshed  by  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  in  1955,  and  is  reproduced 
by  permission.  For  a  review  of  the  book,  see  page  306.  Says  the  author: 

"Most  successful  leaders  in  business  fall  into  a  general  pattern  of  behavior  in  certain 
important  characteristics.  So  the  composite  picture  in  Figure  3  (above),  although 
it  need  not  describe  you  perfectly,  should  be  a  fair  fit.  One  thing  you  may  notice  is  a 
prevailing  tenor  of  moderation.  The  only  qualities  not  restricted  are  originalitj', 
initiative  and  perseverance.  If  you  have  a  passion  for  extremes,  give  it  free  rein  on 
those  three!  Look  over  this  picture  carefully  and  check  your  own  qualities  against 
these  ideals.  Make  a  note  of  your  weak  points  and  work  methodically  to  eliminate 
them." 
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Conference  Calendar 


JANUARY 

19-10     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Personnel  &  Industrial  Kelations  Affiliated 
Groups.  15th  Northern  Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  R.  E. 
McGeorge,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

14-X7     San  Francisco,  Calif.  Hotel  Fairmont 

American  Management  Association.  General  Management  Conference.  Fred- 
eric E.  Pamp,  Jr.,  Division  Manager,  AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY 

15-17    Chicago,  III.  Palmer  House 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  James  M.  Black 
Division  Manager,  AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  Time  Square,  New  York, 
36,  N.  Y. 

MARCH 

XI    New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 

Connecticut  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Gordon  W.  Keeler, 
Ass't.  Director  of  Ind.  Rel.  The  American  Brass  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

APRIL 

5-6-7    St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Soreno  Hotel 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn .  Annual  Conference.  Warren  G.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  Pres.  NPRA,  c/o  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

17-18    Berkeley,  Calif.  Hotel  Claremont 

California  Persotmel  Management  Assn.  Management  Conference.  Assn. 
Headquarters,  5  th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.  2.180  Milvia  Street,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif. 
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"Completing  the  Communications 
Circle"  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sessions  at  the  recent  Palm 
Springs  conference  (see  page  304)  put  on 
by  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. The  session  leaders  were  Robert 
K.  Greenleaf  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa 
of  San  Francisco  State  College.  The  import- 
ance of  listening  was  stressed;  communi- 
cation has  to  go  both  ways  in  order  to 
'complete  the  circle".  So  often,  we  talk 
so  much  that  we  don't  give  the  other  fellow 
a  chance  to  complete  the  circle. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  con- 
ference, W.  K.  Brown,  Plant  Manager  of 
Continental  Can  Company  in  San  Pedro, 
gave  this  dramatic  illustration  of  how  to 
complete  the  communications  circle  by 
listening  attentively.  Here,  in  Mr.  Brown's 
own  words,  is  what  took  place  between 
himself  and  a  workman  by  the  name  of 
Paul.  Paul  was  known  as  a  reliable  worker 
who,  partly  because  of  language  difficulties, 
was  very  slow  to  understand  and  poor  in 
expression. 

He  was  in  a  department  where  some- 
thing called  a  "wiper"  was  used  on  a 
machine.  These  wipers  had  to  be  replaced 
every  half-hour  or  so  because  the  heat 
generated  by  the  machine  set  the  wiper 
aflame.  One  day  Paul  came  to  Mr.  Brown 
and  said,  "Mr.  Brown,  I  know  why  the 
wipers  burn  up".  "Why?"  responded  Mr. 
Brown.  (I  said  to  myself:  "The  dope; 
don't  we  all  known  why  they  burn  up? 
They  get  hot.")  "Because  they  g&x.  too 
hot",  said  Paul.  "Yes,  Paul,  I  know  that. 
What  about  it?"  (This  seemed  like  a  good 
time  to  tell  Paul  I  was  busy  and  move  on 
to  something  more  important,  but  I  decided 
to   wait.) 

"They  should  be  cooled",  said  Paul, 
in  a  manner  so  naive  that  I  was  tempted 


again  to  walk  out  on  him.  Instead,  think- 
ing to  humor  him  I  said,  "But  how?" 

Paul's  next  response  was  equally  naive 
and  indeed  simple-minded.  He  said,  "Blow 
on  them".  At  first,  I  was  puzzled  as  to  who 
was  going  to  singe  his  nose  by  trying  to 
blow  on  the  wipers.  Instead,  I  went  to  the 
Maintenance  Foreman  and  told  him  to  rig 
up  a  pipe  with  an  air  blast.  After  a  little 
experimenting  this  was  found  to  be  entirely 
workable.  As  a  result,  all  wipers  are  now 
kept  cool  with  an  air  blast.  The  result  is 
a  saving  of  more  than  $300  a  day. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  was  delighted  by  this 
striking  illustration  from  the  conference 
group  of  the  importance  of  good  listening 
as  a  means  of  closing  the  communications 
circle. 


In  the  Winthrof  Hotel  in  Tacoma,  there 
was  an  announcement  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  lobby  telling  about  some  of  the  members  of  the 
organization.  Each  item  included  a  well-posed 
photograph  and  the  captions  were  "Head 
Waiter,"  "Head  Bellman" ,  "Laundry  Super- 
visor",  "Front  Desk  Manager" .  There  was  a 
general  heading,  "Highlighting  Our  Staff". 
All  pictures  were  taken  by  the  Night  Clerk. 


One  of  the  Best  Ways  to  make  an 
Association  Really  Effective  and  helpful 
to  its  members  and/or  its  community  is  to 
publish  and  distribute  the  best  talks  made 
at  the  meetings,  or  at  least  generous  ex- 
cerpts from  them.  In  our  work,  we  receive 
many  notices  from  Associations,  telling 
who  is  to  speak  at  the  next  meeting  and 
sometimes  what  the  speaker  is  going  to 
talk  about.  But  we  seldom  get  full  reports 
afterwards  of  what  the  speaker  said,  which 
sounded  so  exciting  in  prospect.  I  imagine 
many  Association  members  themselves 
feel  the  same  way  about  it;  for  some  reason 
they  were  unable   to  attend   the  meeting 
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and  would  like  to  have  a  transcript  of  the 
talk  they  missed.  Many  who  heard  the 
talk  would  probably  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  it  for  review,  too. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  complimenting 
House  Magazine  Institute,  an  association 
of  industrial  editors  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  on  their  monthly  newsletter 
The  H.M.I.  In  the  issue  reporting  on  the 
organization's  annual  dinner  meeting  in 
June  there  is  a  complete  account  of  the 
talk  at  that  meeting  by  David  A.  Emery 
on  "Communications:  Key  to  Effective 
Management".  I  wish  I  might  quote  the 
whole  talk  here. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  HMI 
bulletin  is  the  whole  page  of  help  wanted 
and  situations  wanted  ads.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  help  wanted  ads  far  outnumber 
the  others:  2.7  to  6.  It  is  also  notable  that 
several  of  the  help  wanted  ads  specify  33 
as  the  top  age  limit,  while  others  give 
age  35  as  their  cut-off  point.  How  does  a 
company  arrive  at  a  decision  not  to  hire 
anyone  for  a  certain  job  beyond  the  age 
of  33?  It  beats  me.  Anyhow,  if  you're  a 
writer,  an  artist,  a  layout  man  or  woman, 
an  editor,  and  are  looking  for  a  job, 
Andrew  Cerruti,  Underwood  Corporation, 
I  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  is  in  charge  of 
HMI's  placement  service  and  might  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  bulletin. 


The  Tacoma,  Washington,  United  Red 
Feather  Community  Chest  has  an  interesting 
name  which  "accentuates  the  positive" — "Uni- 
ted Good  Neighbors" . 


It  is  Positively  Pathetic  to  see  the 
number  of  people  who  want  to  be  execu- 
tives. Most  recently  a  young  woman  who  is 
the  secretary  to  another  woman  who  is  in 
turn  the  secretary  to  the  president  of  a 
large  corporation,  remarked  that  she  hoped 
her  boss  would  before  long  find  an  "execu- 
tive type  position"  for  her.  A  good  many 
kids  coming  out  of  college  are  looking  for 
"executive  positions".  The  best  definition 


of  executive  I  know  is  "to  do  something". 
Why  not  go  ahead  and  do  it  and  forget 
about  whether  you  are  an  executive  or  just 
a  fellow  doing  a  job  the  best  he  knows  how. 


"You  Earn  More  than  you  Think" 
was  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  November 
6th  issue  of  This  Week  magazine.  The  maga- 
zine, which  appears  weekly  as  a  supplement 
to  various  metropolitan  newspapers,  boasts 
one  of  the  country's  biggest  circulations. 
The  article  told  of  the  fringe  benefits  that 
every  employee  receives,  commenting  on 
their  great  value.  It  is  an  interesting  story 
which  many  companies  would  do  well  to 
reprint.  Some  of  the  section  headings  are: 
Fun,  Budget-Stretchers,  Security,  Self-De- 
velopment. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  state- 
ment: "Why,  then,  do  so  many  employers 
do  what  they're  doing?  Ask  a  company 
president  and  he'll  start  talking  about 
better  attendance,  better  safety  records, 
production  increases. 

"He's  ashamed  of  sounding  like  a 
softie  but  this  is  what  he's  trying  to  say: 
plow  profits  back  into  fun,  comfort,  secur- 
ity and  hope  for  the  workers  and  they  can't 
help  working  better.  It's  the  secret  of  the 
upward  American  spiral." 


Newspaper  advertisements  of  two  employ- 
ment offices  were  amusing.  One  had  a  picture 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  with  the  caption  "We  don't 
make  shoes,  we  fill  them" .  Another  one  had  a 
picture  of  hands  painted  green,  with  the  caption 
"No  one  wants  green  hands" . 


"The  only  Good  Injin  is  a  Dead 
Injin"  used  to  be  the  frontiersman's  slogan. 
This  merely  represented  his  desire  to  stop 
thinking  about  a  disagreeable  subject,  for- 
getful of  the  fact  that  he  was,  in  effect, 
stealing  the  Indian's  land.  Some  people 
seem  to  feel  the  same  way  about  unions, 
and  this  is  both  unfortunate  and  useless. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  recent  action 
of  the  Teamster's  Union — AFL  who  have 
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taken  control  of  Local  596,  Garage,  Parking 
and  Service  Station  Attendants.  The  officers 
of  this  Local  have  been  in  and  out  of  court 
many  times  on  cases  involving  beatings 
and  other  violence.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
the  International  office  take  such  strong  and 
positive  action  to  curb  unsocial  activities. 

Another  interesting  story  of  union 
statesmanship  appeared  in  the  papers  re- 
cently. The  story  tells  how  the  CIO  United 
Rubber  Workers  in  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  plant  in  Detroit  had  proposed 
applying  a  portion  of  a  recent  hourly  pay 
raise  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
w^ildcat  strikes.  The  idea  is  to  employ  nine 
full-time  union  representatives  whose  job 
would  be  to  police  the  contract  and  try  to 
settle  discrepancies  before  unrest  occurs  to 
the  point  where  the  wildcat  strike  ensues. 


Discovered:  another  grouf  which  meets  each 
week  to  discuss  common  problems.  This  was  the 
Retail  Personnel  Group  of  the  San  Francisco 
Area,  who  usually  meet  at  lunch-time. 


Isn't  It  Amazing  How  Many  Busy 
Men  find  the  time  and  energy  to  work 
without  pay  in  the  public  interest!  The 
least  we  can  give  them  is  our  recognition 
and  thanks,  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  immediate  inspiration  for  this 
panegyric  is  a  ii-page  paper  called  Better 
Schools,  published  by  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  Public  Schools.  This  is  a 
clip  sheet  designed  to  promote  the  working 
interest  of  all  citizens  in  providing  better 
schools  for  our  children.  Articles  and  other 
features  may  be  reprinted  without  special 
permission  by  employee  magazine  editors. 
Copies  may  be  obtained,  if  you're  nor 
already  on  the  mailing  list,  by  writing  the 
Commission  at  t.  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
36.  A  "want  ad"  appears  on  the  first  page 
of  the  issue  before  us.  It  reads:  "Help 
Wanted;  Men  and  women  wanted.  Hard 
work.  No  money.  Job  involves  studying 
their  local  schools  in  citizens  committees. 
Interested?   Send   for   the   working   guide, 


'How  Can  Citizens  Help  Their  Schools?' 
available  free  in  single  copies.  Better 
Schools,  2.  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
36,N.  Y." 


The  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation has  moved  its  administrative  head- 
quarters from  its  old  location  on  4ind  street 
to  the  Sheraton  Astor  Hotel  on  Times 
Square.  Anything  that  AMA  does  is  of 
interest.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  many  valuable 
services  which  it  renders  have  been  great 
contributions  to  better  management  every- 
where. 

"Supervisory  Management"  is  the 
name  of  a  new  monthly  magazine  being 
published  by  the  Association.  It  contains 
a  wealth  of  material  of  value  to  the  indus- 
trial supervisor  and  foreman. 


Du  Pont  of  Canada  have  one  of  the 
more  interesting  employee  publications. 
They  call  it  Courier  and  it  appears  monthly 
in  8  pages  with  a  good  many  illustrations. 
One  of  the  striking  features  I  found  is  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  pages  headed  "The 
President's  Box,"  signed  with  the  initials 
HHL,  for  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lank,  president. 
In  the  October  issue,  he  talks  about  commu- 
nication and  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  he 
refers  to  a  game  we  have  all  played,  in 
which  one  person  whispers  a  sentence  to 
his  neighbor  who  in  turn  passes  it  on.  The 
first  person  compares  what  he  said  with 
what  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  the 
illustration  Mr.  Lank  uses  the  sentence 
"It  is  blue,  the  sky".  When  it  got  back  to 
him  it  became,  "It  is  true,  no  lie".  I  am 
afraid  that  much  of  our  communication 
gets  much  more  twisted  than  this  and  we 
would  all  be  justified  in  making  more  effort 
to  make  our  communications  clear  and 
simple. 
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Toward  Better  Self-Understanding 


By  George  C.  Houston 

Manager,  Manufacturing  Training  Service  Section 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  executives,  even  the  strongest 
and  most  successful,  need  further  de- 
velopment in  self-understanding  and  fur- 
ther growth  in  understanding  of  others. 

Management  recognizes  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping its  people,  within  every  function 
of  the  business,  toward  more  effective  use 
of  their  talents.  It  is  preparing  them  for 
opportunities  and  endeavoring  to  find,  in 
the  individual  case,  the  place  where  each 
can  make  his  maximum  contribution  and 
gain  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  relation  to 
his  present  and  potential  ability. 

Behind  this  recognition  lies  the  reali- 
zation that  the  future  growth  and  success 
of  the  business  depends  on  the  character 
and  ability  of  its  people.  This  is  not  merely 
a  problem  of  selection.  The  human  resources 
of  the  business  require  cultivation  and  op- 
portunity for  growth.  Consequently,  there 
must  be  an  organized,  continuing,  and  de- 
termined effort  to  develop  a  more  effective 
organization. 

The  General  Electric  Company  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  management  con- 
ferences devoted  to  "The  Development  of 
Men",  focusing  attention  on  this  important 
management  responsibility.  Out  of  these 
discussions  came  many  areas  of  agreement. 
Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  recognition 
that  this  process  of  developing  men  is 
largely  accomplished  through  self-develop- 
ment, and  that  it  is  the  manager's  responsi- 
bility to  provide  within  his  organization 
an  atmosphere  or  climate  within  which 
such  self-development  can  take  place. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  essential  that 
management: 


Starting  with  the  premise  that  self- 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  others,  the  author  dis- 
cusses barriers  many  of  us  have  to  hurdle 
on  our  way  to  self-acceptance  and  self- 
realisation.  For  self -improvement,  for 
skill  in  counseling,  for  helping  mana- 
gers make  themselves  more  valuable  to 
the  company,  you'll  find  much  to  think 
about  in  this  meaty  article. 


i)  Be  genuinely  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  men. 

■£)  Be  aware  of  the  abilities  and  talents 
of  those  within  its  organization. 

3)  Be  able  to  select  those  who  show 
promise  for  further  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

4)  Provide  for  them  opportunities  for 
experience  and  training  which  will  con- 
tribute to  their  self-development. 

5)  Provide  guidance  and  counsel  which 
will  help  the  individual  to  make  the  most  of 
these  experience  opportunities  and  to  arrive 
at  a  better  understanding  of  himself  and  his 
abilities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  manager  who  can 
carry  out  such  a  program  effectively  must  be 
an  individual  who  has  not  only  attained  a 
reasonable  degree  of  self-understanding,  but 
who  is  interested  in  others  and  has  de- 
veloped his  ability  to  imderstand  them. 
It  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  recog- 
nize that  understanding  of  others  cannot  be 
fully  achieved  without  first  attaining  self- 
understanding. 
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The  CK-erstreets  in  their  recent  book, 
"The  Jklind  AJive",  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  "self-acceptance"  as  an  element  of 
understanding  oneself.  "The  sound  person 
is  not  constantly  quarreling  with  himself 
or  others  about  what  kind  of  a  person  he  is. 
He  spends  a  minimum  of  time  and  energy 
on  self-pity,  self  excuse,  self  deprecation,  self 
defense,  belligerent  self-proving,  or  hostile 
self  aggrandizement.  He  has  achieved,  in 
short,  self  acceptance.  Without  being  com- 
placent, he  is  on  good  enough  terms  with 
himself  that  he  can  emotionally  afford  to 
recognize  both  his  strengths  and  his  limi- 
tations and  set  about  making  a  life  out  of 
what  he  has  to  work  with". 

R-BWAiiDs    OF    "Self- Acceptance" 

The  person  who  has  achieved  such 
"self-acceptance"  can  begin  to  enjoy  the 
experience  of  being  himself  rather  than 
suffering  the  frustration  of  trying  to  be 
what  he  is  not,  or  can  never  be.  He  can 
begin  to  integrate  himself  with  the  world 
around  him  because  he  is  not  preoccupied 
with  problems  of  "self.  He  can  direct  his 
attention  and  interests  outward  toward 
greater  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
others,  and  toward  building  relationships 
with  others  which  will  not  only  provide 
real  satisfaction,  but  will  progressively  con- 
tribute to  his  own  growth  and  accom- 
plishment. 

As  the  Overstreets  point  out,  "It  is  in 
the  capacirv'  to  care — to  care  intensely  about 
something  beyond  the  limited  self — that  we 
seem  to  find  our  best  clue  to  what  mature 
individuality  is.  For  it  is  through  our 
caring  that  self-knowledge  and  self-ac- 
ceptance are  brought  into  creative  col- 
laboration with  the  form  of  love  we  call 
devotion— self-giving".  Applying  this 
thought  to  the  field  of  industrial  manage- 
ment, they  state,  "Where  industrial  man- 
agement becomes  a  true  vocation,  the  fact 
shows  itself  in  an  altered  way  of  thinking 
about  the  individual  worker.  He  is  not  to 


be  treated  as  a  peg  to  be  forced  into  a  cer- 
tain hole  and  thrown  away  if  he  does  not 
fit.  Instead  there  is  an  effort  to  see  in  him 
what  is  'native  to  the  grain'.  "The  manager 
who  essays  this  kind  of  seeing  not  only 
gets  better  work  done,  but  himself  becomes 
more  distinctively  an  individual,  happier 
and  healthier  in  his  relationship  to  his 
work". 

If  we  recognize  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping an  interest  in  an  understanding  of 
others,  and  agree  that  to  understand  others 
we  must  first  understand  ourselves,  let  us 
consider  such  questions  as:  Why  are  we 
what  we  are?  What  are  the  roadblocks  to 
self-understanding?  And  how  do  we  attain 
it?  This  is,  of  covu^e,  a  large  order — we 
cannot  say  with  confidence  that  we  have 
all  the  answers  nor  can  we  hope  to  cover 
all  of  the  problems  in  a  few  brief  para- 
graphs. We  can,  however,  point  out  a  few 
of  the  considerations  which  may  stimulate 
constructive  thinking. 

Problems    of    Self-Understandlng 

As  no  two  personalities  are  alike,  so  no 
two  people  have  exactly  the  same  problem 
in  arriving  at  self-understanding.  In  our 
effort  toward  it  we  must  first  recognize 
that  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  many 
influences  that  have  had  a  bearing  on  our 
development — even  though  many  of  these 
have  been  obscure,  unplanned  and  remote. 
We  refer  to  such  things  as  the  environment 
into  which  we  were  bom,  the  character  and 
personality  of  our  parents,  the  nature  of  our 
family  life  during  the  formative  years,  the 
influence  of  events  and  associations  which 
have  conditioned  our  attitudes  toward  life, 
toward  others  and  to\vard  ourselves. 

Many  of  these  influences  have  had  a 
much  more  profound  effect  on  our  develop- 
ment than  we  realize.  Some  may  have  been 
constructive  influences  which  have  helped 
us  to  become  emotionally  sound.  Others 
may  have  been  destructive  and  have  hin- 
dered our  development,  creating  road- 
blocks of  which  we  may  not  even  be  aware. 
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Perhaps  our  parents  have  treated  us  as 
individuals  and  encouraged  us  to  learn  to 
use  our  abilities  and  to  be  ourselves.  Per- 
haps they  have  endeavored  to  force  us  into 
a  pattern  of  their  own  choosing  which  we 
had  neither  the  desire  or  ability  to  attain. 
Have  we  been  handicapped  or  helped  by 
being  born  into  a  family  of  wealth  or  of 
modest  means,  a  family  where  one  or  both 
of  our  parents  has  been  a  person  of  great 
distinction  or  achievement?  Or  did  our 
parents  lead  hum-drum  lives  with  neither 
vision  or  foresight?  Have  we  been  helped 
or  hurt  by  incidents  within  the  family 
circle — estrangement  or  separation  of  par- 
ents, divorce,  death  of  a  loved  one?  Have 
we  been  helped  or  hurt  by  associations  and 
incidents  outside  the  family  circle — school- 
mates, the  gang  at  the  corner,  teachers, 
ministers,  and  the  host  of  others  who  have 
touched  our  lives? 

Examine  Childhood  Inpluences 

All  of  these  have  had  an  influence, 
either  constructive  or  destructive,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  our 
growth  and  development,  helping  or  hinder- 
ing us  in  our  efforts  to  become  a  mature 
individual.  In  them  we  will  find  many  of 
the  answers  behind  our  habits  of  thinking, 
our  actions  and  our  whole  outlook  on  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  -we  be- 
gin to  think  about  these  early  incidents  and 
influences  objectively  and  realistically  if  we 
are  honestly  seeking  to  understand  our- 
selves. As  we  do  so,  we  will  perhaps  dis- 
cover some  of  the  roadblocks  which  are 
interfering  with  full  self-realization  and,  as 
we  discover  these  blocks  and  begin  to  under- 
stand how  they  developed  and  how  they 
affect  us,  we  will  find  the  key  to  our  difE- 
culties  and  the  knowledge  with  which  to 
overcome  them. 

What  are  these  roadblocks?  How  many 
times  do  we  see  men  who  have  much  more 
ability  than  they  have  ever  learned  to  use 
effectively?  How  often  have  we  said,  "He's 


really  a  swell  guy,  but — "?  Conversely,  we 
know  others  who  have  a  greatly  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  themselves  and  their 
abilities.  In  all  of  these  cases  we  wonder 
why  the  individual  has  not  really  learned 
to  understand  himself;  to  make  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  himself  and  then  go  ahead  and 
make  the  best  use  of  what  he  has  to  offer. 

Wrong  Thinking  Blocks  Progress 

Generally,  we  find  that  the  principal 
blocks  to  self-understanding  and  effective 
use  of  one's  abilities  lie  in  the  area  of  faulty 
or  inadequate  thinking,  much  of  which 
may  have  been  influenced,  shaped  or  con- 
ditioned by  childhood  experience,  family 
atmosphere,  and  other  experiences  and  asso- 
ciations during  the  formative  years.  In 
many  cases,  we  may  not  be  conscious  or 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  thinking. 
They  may  be  deep-seated  and  of  long  stand- 
ing, or  they  may  be  merely  poor  habits, 
carelessness  or  plain  lack  of  maturity.  In 
any  event,  the  problems  that  result  have 
one  common  characteristic.  They  all  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  objective  thinking  and  an  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  human  experience. 

In  dealing  with  these  roadblocks,  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  that  all  of  us  have 
faced  them  in  one  form  or  another,  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  or  failure.  Most 
of  them  are  surmountable,  providing  the 
individual  has  the  desire  and  willingness 
to  take  an  honest  look  at  himself,  and 
providing  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
imderstanding  and  permissiveness  within 
which  corrective  action  can  take  place. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon roadblocks  to  self-understanding  and 
eventual  self-realization.  Lack  of  self- 
assurance,  or  a  feeling  of  inadequacy,  is 
very  common.  It  is  well  known  that  a  per- 
son lacking  in  self-assurance  is  using  such  a 
large  portion  of  his  mental  energ}^  covering 
up  his  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  order  to 
maintain  poise,  that  he  does  not  have  a 
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sufficient  reserve  for  effective  thinking  and 
accomplishment.  He  is  preoccupied  with 
self — hence,  tends  to  think  subjectively 
rather  than  objectively.  He  is  afraid  to  ven- 
ture, afraid  to  make  mistakes.  Such  an  in- 
dividual tends  to  think  negatively.  He 
needs  understanding,  encouragement,  as- 
surance. He  needs  to  become  aware  of  his 
abilities,  to  learn  the  power  of  positive 
thinking,  to  experience  the  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment, and  to  overcome  his  fear 
of  taking  risks. 

Conversely,  we  see  the  person  who  has 
an  over-exaggerated  concept  of  his  abil- 
ities, attempts  to  dominate  others,  and  is 
intolerant  in  his  relationships.  Such  an  in- 
dividual may  also  be  a  victim  of  feelings  of 
inadequacy  but  is  covering  up  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  self-assurance  or  bravado.  He  is 
nonetheless  unrealistic  in  his  thinking  and 
as  much  in  need  of  help  toward  self-imder- 
standing  as  the  timid  soul. 

Mental   Self-Discipline   Needed 

There  are  others  who  are  so  geared  up 
with  energy  and  impatience  that  they  rush 
through  one  task  and  on  to  the  next  with- 
out stopping  long  enough  to  think  about 
what  they  are  doing  to  gain  any  real  value 
from  their  experience.  They  tend  to  place 
a  premium  on  quick  decisions  rather  than 
good  decisions.  They  have  not  learned  the 
value  of  reflective  or  contemplative  think- 
ing, and  consequently  see  only  the  surface 
indications,  losing  all  real  perspective  and 
gaining  no  insight  into  the  realities  of  their 
experience.  Here  again  is  a  problem  of  men- 
tal self-discipline;  a  need  for  a  more  lei- 
surely pace  and  a  more  critical  self-evalua- 
tion of  one's  thinking  and  action. 

Again  we  find  those  who,  in  spite  of 
real  ability  and  a  good  background  of  ex- 
perience and  education,  are  mentally  lazy. 
This  kind  of  person  normally  has  never  had 
to  do  much  thinking  for  himself.  He  may 
have  been  content  to  learn  "by  the  book". 
He  has  not  cultivated  habits  of  being  curi- 


ous and  venturesome.  He  may  have  been 
so  sheltered  in  his  youth  that  he  has  never 
really  had  to  think  out  his  own  problems 
or  make  his  own  decisions.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual may  need  a  real  jolt  to  upset  his 
complacency  and  face  him  up  to  the  realities 
of  life,  so  that  he  begins  to  realize  what  he 
is  missing  and  can  feel  some  challenge  of  the 
accomplishment  which  full  use  of  his  abil- 
ities would  provide.  Unless  he  becomes 
genuinely  aware  of  and  concerned  with  his 
problem,  we  cannot  expect  much  improve- 
ment. 

Signs  of  Mental  Immaturity 

We  are  also  familiar  with  the  man  who 
thinks  with  his  feelings  and  allows  his 
emotions,  prejudices  or  preconceived  opin- 
ions to  rule.  He  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  be  objective  and  it  is  extremely 
hard  for  him  to  put  himself  in  the  other 
fellow's  place  and  admit  that  there  may  be 
another  point  of  view.  In  such  cases  we 
find  evidence  of  intolerance,  strong  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  other  signs  of  mental  im- 
maturity. He  is  definitely  on  the  defensive 
and  is  inclined  to  resent  criticism.  Here  is 
a  case  where  there  is  real  need  for  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  guidance.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  because 
it  is  difficult  for  such  an  individual  either 
to  recognize  that  he  needs  help  or  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Once  in  a  while  we  run  into  a  situation 
wherein  an  individual  has  been  so  severely 
disillusioned  that  he  has  lost  most  if  not 
all  of  his  faith  in  human  nature.  Frequently, 
the  disillusionment  has  resulted  from  some 
occurrence  in  the  formative  years  or  in  the 
marital  relation.  It  is  usually  deep-seated 
and  may  not  be  fully  recognized  by  the 
individual.  Such  cases  are  difficult  to  de- 
tect and  more  difficult  to  handle,  par- 
ticularly when  the  disillusionment  is  of  a 
highly  personal  nature. 

As  we  look  at  some  of  these  blocks  to 
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self-understanding,  we  begin  to  see  certain 
common  truths : 

i)  Self-preoccupation  does  not  mean 
self-understanding — to  the  contrary,  it 
usually  leads  to  subjective  and  unrealistic 
thinking  rather  than  the  objective  and 
realistic  kind. 

i)  Lack  of  objective  self-imderstanding 
inhibits  our  ability  to  understand  others; 
we  tend  to  look  inward  rather  than  out- 
ward, to  be  too  preoccupied  with  oiu:  own 
problems  to  have  either  the  time,  interest 
or  ability  to  consider  those  of  others. 

3)  Self-understanding  cannot  be  forced, 
it  must  be  self-attained. 

Required  for  Self-Understanding 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which 
we  can  hope  to  attain  better  self-under- 
standing? There  are  certain  very  definite 
prerequisites: 

i)  First,  there  must  be  a  sincere  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  search  for 
and  reach  an  understanding  of  both  what  he 
is  and  what  he  is  not — to  take  an  honest 
look  at  himself  and  discover  what  road- 
blocks may  be  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
being  himself  and  interfering  with  full  and 
satisfying  use  of  his  abilities. 

i)  Second,  there  must  be  an  atmosphere 
within  which  he  can  tackle  these  problems  and 
this  process  of  "thinking  things  through" 
— an  atmosphere  of  help  and  imderstanding 
where  he  will  not  feel  that  he  is  being 
"queer"  or  being  censm-ed  in  his  search  for 
self-understanding. 

3)  Third,  he  should  feel  that  he  is  free  and 
that  it  is  right  for  him  to  seek  help,  whether 
such  help  may  simply  be  "talking  it  over" 
with  his  supervisors  or  with  someone  out- 
side of  the  business  environment  in  whom 
he  has  confidence,  or  whether  he  may  seek 
professional  counseling  and  guidance. 

4)  He  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  defi- 
nite and  sustained  effort  to  overcome  whatever 
difficulties  he  may  discover — realizing  that  results 
may  not  come  easily.  Solutions  seldom  appear 


crystal-clear  all  at  once.  More  often  it  is  a 
matter  of  one  step  at  a  time,  trial  and  error, 
successes  and  failures  along  the  way.  With 
honest  effort  and  improved  understanding, 
a  gradual  feeling  of  progress  develops  as 
success  overbalances  failure  and  leads 
toward  fuller  self-acceptance  and  self- 
realization. 

When  Companies  Offer  Counsel 

In  mentioning  professional  counseling 
and  guidance,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  progressive  business  organizations 
are  finding  it  worthwhile  to  provide  such 
services  for  their  employees.  Where  such 
facilities  are  provided,  they  must  operate 
in  strict  confidence  so  that  there  can  be  no 
fear  that  anything  which  is  said  or  done 
will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  normal 
business  relationships. 

Though  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
individual  can  arrive  at  a  sound  under- 
standing of  himself  through  his  own  ef- 
forts and  objective  self-analysis,  or  with  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  business  associates  and 
friends,  there  are  also  many  problems  of 
self-adjustment  that  are  far  too  complex 
and  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to  those  not 
properly  equipped  to  deal  with  them  ef- 
fectively. Here  is  where  professional  coun- 
seling and  guidance  can  be  of  real  value, 
whether  sought  within  or  outside  of  the 
business  organization. 

In  this  connection  it  is  essential  that 
we  understand  the  client-counselor  rela- 
tionship as  it  should  exist  if  it  is  to  produce 
worthwhile  results : 

i)  The  search  for  counseling  help  does 
not  presume  a  search  for  cure  of  mental  ill- 
ness, or  a  patient-physician  relationship  as 
it  is  commonly  understood,  but  rather  is  a 
mature  and  perfectly  natural  desire  for  some 
one  to  "talk  it  over  with". 

2.)  The  counselor  can  be  of  little  or  no 
help  unless  the  client  comes  to  him  of  his 
own  free  will,  seeking  and  wanting  to  help 
himself. 
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3)  The  counselor  can  serve  no  construc- 
tive purpose  unless  and  until  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  understand- 
ing and  confidence  between  the  client  and 
the  counselor. 

4)  Realizing  that  if  any  constructive 
results  are  to  be  obtained  the  client  must 
arrive  at  his  own  conclusions  and  must  do 
his  own  thinking,  the  counselor  will  devote 
his  efforts  primarily  to  creating  an  atmos- 
phere within  which  the  client  can  think 
and  talk  freely.  He  will  listen,  will  en- 
courage free  self-expression,  will  endeavor 
to  stimulate  thinking  and  direct  it  into 
constructive  channels. 

5)  He  will  not  criticize,  offer  advice,  or 
try  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  client. 
Basically,  the  only  conclusions  the  client 
will  fully  accept  are  his  own  conclusions — 
so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  trying  to  solve 
his  problems  for  him,  by  giving  pat  answers 
or  advice  which  the  client  may  not  be  either 
ready,  willing,  or  able  to  accept. 

Many  Not  Qualified  to  Counsel 

We  talk  about  the  responsibility  of 
management  for  the  development  of  men. 
We  talk  of  rating  systems  as  tools  for  per- 
sonnel development  in  helping  the  indi- 
vidual toward  a  better  understanding  of 
himself.  How  many  of  our  managers  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  these  extremely  im- 
portant and  diffiiciilt  responsibilities?  To  be 
sure,  there  are  many  extremely  sound  indi- 
viduals in  positions  of  responsibility  who 
have  a  sincere  interest  in  their  people  and 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to  develop- 
ing them — men  who  do  an  excellent  job  of 
appraising,  counseling  and  guiding.  There 
are,  unfortvmately,  many  others  who  are 
so  preoccupied  with  their  own  personal 
problems  and  adjustments,  or  so  inhibited 
by  their  own  prejudices  or  pre-conceived 
notions,  that  they  cannot  provide  either 
the  genuine  interest  or  the  objective  under- 
standing essential  to  aiding  the  individual 
in  his  personal  growth.  Instead,  they  would 


try  to  judge  him  by  their  own  standards — 
force  him  to  live  by  their  own  pattern  rather 
than  try  to  understand  him  as  an  individual, 
help  him  to  be  himself  and  to  use  his  own 
peculiar  and  personal  abilities  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree. 

While  self-understanding  and  the  abil- 
ity to  understand  others  are  seldom  easy  to 
attain,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  The  challenge  of 
self-development,  and  the  tremendous  satis- 
faction which  will  come  as  we  acquire  the 
ability  to  understand  and  help  others  in 
their  own  development,  will  more  than 
justify  our  efforts. 


"T 

I  he    man    who     supervises 

'things'  must  have  superior  knowledge  about  those 

things' ,  and  he  can  cover  only  so  much  ground.  The 

man  who  supervises  'people'  doesn't  need  to  know  so 

much  and  his  scope  is  unlimited." 

Fred  Smith,  Consultant 
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Calvert's  unique  home-study  courses  are  designed 
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Union-Management  Reactions  to 
Human  Relations  Training 


By  B.  J.  Speroff,  Research  Associate 

Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Chicago 

and  Allen  K.  Heydrick 

Director  of  Education  and  Training 

Weirton  Steel  Company,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


A  MAJOR  fault  with  many  human  rela- 
tions training  programs  has  been  the 
utter  lack  of  objective  data  about  their 
effects.  Management  believes  that  such 
programs  are  desirable,  contributing  to  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  and  well-being 
which  makes  for  peaceful  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  But  because  of  the  intangi- 
bility, complexity,  and  unpredictability  of 
personal  relationships,  the  programs  are 
not  as  easily  evaluated  as  some  other  types 
of   training. 

Another  consideration  is  that  for  a 
person  to  learn  the  content  of  a  course  well 
enough  to  "pass"  a  test  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  can  and  will  use  his  learned 
skills  in  his  everyday  work.  The  real  proof 
of  learning  is  the  use  of  the  acquired  knowl- 
edge where  it  is  applicable. 

This  is  a  report  on  a  training  program 
in  a  large  eastern  company,  and  how  we 
attempted  to  measure  its  effects  as  objective- 
ly as  possible.  Most  human  relations  train- 
ing is  beamed  at  a  rather  limited  group — the 
lower  and  middle  management  people. 
Ours  was  directed  to  union  stewards  too. 

Unionism  has  complicated  the  job  of 
supervision,  even  altering  it  in  scope  in 
many  instances.  Much  of  management's 
interest  in  helping  along  the  supervisor  as 
a  member  of  the  management  team  has 
stemmed  from  the  ever-changing  relation- 
ship of  supervisors  to  union  representatives 
in  their  daily  work.  So  it  seemed  well  to 
include  all  the  union  stewards  in  the 
program. 


When  you  train  people  to  operate  machines 
or  perform  other  specific  duties,  it' s  rela- 
tively easy  to  appraise  your  results. 
But  how  can  you  assess  the  value  of  a 
human  relations  program  when  it 
amounts  to  an  elementary  course  in 
psychology!  The  authors  describe  a 
questionnaire  they  employed  to  find  to 
what  extent  their  "students"  had  put 
to  use  what  they  learned. 


The  program  consisted  of  nine  i  J^-hour 
group-centered  conference  sessions.  It  was 
conducted  on  company  time.  Every  man- 
agement representative,  from  the  lowest 
foreman  up  to  and  including  the  assistant 
mill  managers,  attended  these  meetings 
concurrently  in  seven  conference  rooms 
throughout  the  plant.  Executives  who 
formed  the  Design  Committee  were  also 
involved  in  the  program  as  it  went  on. 
Each  group  of  approximately  fifteen  people 
was  presided  over  by  a  specially  trained, 
full-time  conference  leader  who  had  both 
an  academic  and  an  industrial  background. 
The  program  had  three  objectives : 

(/)  To  provide  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  essentials  of  understanding  people  s 
behavior,  including  the  influence  of  attitudes, 
frustration,  motivation  and  individual  differ- 
ences. 

(2)  To  provide  a  practical  acquaintanceship 
with    the    skills    and    methods    employed    in 
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gaining  such  an  understanding  of  the  behavior 
of  others,  e.g.,  by  means  of  fact-finding,  role- 
playing,  the  application  of  the  MEIR  Formula, 
buzz  groups  etc. 

(j)  To  provide  the  proper  climate  for 
attitude  formation  and  change  in  keeping  with: 
(a)  subscribing  to  and  abiding  by  human  rela- 
tions principles,  and  (J))  gaining  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  actions  of  others  as  well 
as   oneself. 

Attendance  at  these  conferences  was 
voluntary.  Each  steward  and  supervisor  was 
notified  in  writing  at  least  a  week  before- 
hand, when  and  where  he  was  scheduled  to 
attend  the  next  conference.  The  overall 
record  shows  that  95.5  of  the  invited  man- 
agement people  and  96%  of  the  union 
people  attended  these  meetings. 

How  Results  Were  Assessed 

Periodically  during  the  course  of  the 
meetings,  conventional  testing  procedures 
were  used  to  evaluate  the  rate  of  learning 
and  assimilation  which  took  place.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  number  of  anec- 
dotal incidents  and  unsolicited  remarks 
about  the  effects  of  the  program  were 
collected  and  analyzed.  And  at  the  final 
conference  session  a  pre-tested  human  re- 
lations questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
all  which  aimed  at  determining  the  prog- 
gram's  effectiveness.  Of  the  1050  who 
participated,  85  of  whom  were  union 
stewards,  slightly  over  80%  turned  in 
completed    questionnaires. 

In  general,  the  responses  of  the  man- 
agement and  union  people  correlated  fairly 
high.  Both  groups  responded  very  favor- 
ably, and  in  some  instances  the  union 
group  attached  appreciably  greater  value 
to  the  course  than  did  the  other. 

Our  first  question  was,  "Has  the  human 
relations  course  been  helpful  to  you  in 
your  self  development?"  Almost  72.%  of 
the  management  group  answered  that  it 
was  "very  helpful",  while  just  over  x6% 
found  it  "of  some  value".  The  correspond- 
ing answers  from  the  stewards  were  80% 
and  16%. 


The  second  question  was:  "Has  the 
course  helped  you  in  performing  your  job?" 
Better  than  60%  of  both  the  supervisors 
and  the  stewards  said  it  was  '  'very  helpful" ; 
about  one-third  of  both  groups  found  it 
"of  some  value". 

Item  3  was:  "Have  you  noticed  any 
changes  for  the  better  among  the  super- 
visors you  know,  as  a  result  of  this  course?" 
78%  of  the  supervisors  and  72.%  of  the 
stewards  said  Yes. 

Item  4  asked:  "Before  taking  this 
course  did  you  feel  that  your  methods  of 
dealing  with  supervisory  problems  needed 
change  or  improvement?"  Of  the  stewards, 
76%  said  Yes;  io%  were  "not  sure".  Of 
the  management  people,  63%  said  Yes; 
X5%,  "not  sure".  Apparently  the  union 
representatives  recognized  a  need  even  more 
than  the  others  did.   ■ 

Changed  Men's  Ways  waxH  People 

Item  5  was:  "Because  you  are  taking 
training  in  human  relations  did  this  affect 
the  way  you  handle  men?"  71%  of  the 
management  group  and  81%  of  the  stewards 
said  Yes. 

Item  6  asked:  "If  you  used  some  of  the 
human  relations  principles  discussed  in  the 
conference,  what  would  happen  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas?"  The  itemized  areas  were:  CO 
relation  between  yourself  and  subordinates, 
(b)  relation  between  yourself  and  superiors, 
and  (c)  relations  between  subordinates. 
People  were  asked  whether  they  thought 
relationships  in  these  areas  would  improve 
or  remain  the  same. 

Responses  to  this  item  indicate  that 
the  management  men  and  the  stewards 
perceived  in  different  ways  the  changes 
which  would  result.  The  two  groups  agreed 
that  relations  between  themselves  and  their 
superiors  would  improve;  71%  of  the  man- 
agement people  and  75%  of  the  stewards 
said  so.  But  the  two  groups  differed  about 
the  effects  of  the  course  on  the  relations 
between  and  among  subordinates;  76% 
of  the  management    people    and    63%  of 
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the  union  people  thought  these  would 
be  improved.  Concerning  relationships  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  subordinates, 
8i%  of  the  supervisors  and  56%  of  the 
stewards  thought  they  would  improve. 

Item  7  was:  "How  well  do  you  follow 
the  human  relations  principles  learned  in 
this  course?" '  More  than  half  of  both  groups 
"follow  most  of  them".  One-third  of  the 
supervisors  feel  that  they  "follow  nearly 
all";  12.%  of  the  stewards  felt  the  same. 

Item  8  asked:  "Have  you  noticed  any 
changes  for  the  better  in  your  superior  as  a 
result  of  this  course?"  75%  of  the  imion 
people  said  Yes.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
response  was  identical  with  the  stewards' 
response  about  improved  relationships  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  superiors.  Of 
the  supervisors,  65%  said  Yes  to  this  query. 

The  ninth  item  asked  the  trainees: 
"Since  this  course  began,  can  you  relate 
any   incidents   where   using   good   human 


relations  helped  you  or  others?"  The  two 
groups  cited  369  incidents.  The  tenth  and 
last  item  on  the  questionnaire  requested: 
"Please  make  any  comments  you  may  have 
relative  to  any  phase  of  the  program  that 
you  liked  or  disliked".  Only  three  negative 
statements  appeared  in  697  comments  and 
suggestions,  and  these  referred  to  a  single 
element  of  the  program — the  grouping  and 
scheduling. 

As  a  result  of  our  periodic  subjective 
and  objective  measures,  we  feel  that  learn- 
ing took  place  at  a  fairly  high  level.  It  was 
recognized  that  evidence  of  real  learning 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  extent  to  which 
learned  principles,  skills  and  methods  were 
put  to  use  on  the  job,  and  responses  indi- 
cated that  they  were  so  used.  Changes  in 
person-to-person  behavior  and  relation- 
ships, both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
associates,  were  reported  and  illustrated 
by  many  citations  of  actual  incidents. 
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Women  at  Work  in  Personnel 


By  Edith  M.  Lynch 

Assistant'Division  Manager 

American  Management  Association 


THE  VERY  fact  that  the  New  York  Per- 
sonnel Club,  whose  300  membership  is 
exclusively  female,  exists  and  flourishes, 
speaks  well  for  job  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  field.  A  sm-vey  showed  that  positions 
of  members  range  all  the  way  from  the 
lowly  but  important  interviewers,  to  in- 
dustrial relations  directors  and  officers  of 
companies.  A  numerical  breakdown  of  the 
membership  indicates  that  15%  are  person- 
nel directors  or  managers,  iz%  are  either 
assistant  personnel  managers  or  assistant 
directors,  another  12.%  are  employment 
managers,  10%  each  are  counselors  or  per- 
sonnel assistants. 

Other  job  titles  that  appear  frequently 
are  job  analysts,  interviewers,  personnel 
supervisors  of  women,  employment  man- 
agers for  women,  training  directors,  com- 
pany communications  editors,  and  assistant 
managers  of  compensation  and  benefits  pro- 
grams. Their  functions  include  testing,  em- 
ployee relations,  employment,  training, 
counseling,  handling  welfare  programs, 
writing  employee  magazines,  preparing 
cases  for  arbitration,  exit  interviewing, 
and  handling  grievances. 

A  few  examples  of  specific  jobs  may 
help  illustrate  the  types  of  work  Club 
women  are  performing.  One  woman  is 
personnel  director  of  a  New  York  hospital 
and  is  responsible  for  nearly  3,000  em- 
ployees placed  in  38  professional,  technical, 
and  service  departments.  Another  is  on  the 
policy-making  level  of  her  company  and 
has  an  active  part  in  negotiating  labor  con- 
tracts with  six  unions.  She  helps  handle 
grievances  and  prepares  the  company's  case 
for  arbitration   when   the  need   arises.   In 


How  can  an  ambitious  girl  get  a  toe- 
hold in  the  personnel  department!  What 
are  her  prospects  once  she  gets  in?  What 
can  she  expect  in  pay  in  comparison 
with  men  si  Here  are  few  generalities; 
the  author  cites  facts  and  figures  out 
of  the  lives  of  ^00  members  of  New 
York's  flourishing  personnel  club  for 
women  only. 


addition,  she  gives  training  courses  to  plant 
supervisors,  foremen  and  shop  supervisors. 
A  third  is  editor  of  company  communica- 
tions and  tries  to  make  all  the  writing — 
from  bulletin  board  notices  and  company 
newspapers  to  executive  talks  and  papers — 
a  part  of  a  coherent  communication  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  direct  work  in  personnel 
departments,  many  women  have  found  re- 
warding work  in  the  related  fields  of  college 
placement,  and  as  writers  and  researchers 
in  trade  associations,  private  research  or- 
ganizations, and  publishing  companies.  For 
instance,  one  woman  has  v^Titten  many 
authoritative  studies  on  such  subjects  as 
guaranteed  annual  wages,  profit  sharing, 
and  health  and  welfare  programs.  She  is 
particularly  well  known  for  studies  on 
pensions.  Several  women  have  established 
their  own  employment  agencies. 

Where  women  have  ability  and  arc 
promoted  to  top  jobs  they  have  been  able 
to  handle  them  well.  However,  women, 
both  according  to  their  own  and  several  of 
their  men  supervisors'  evaluations,  are  cs- 
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pecially  fitted  for  work  where  extreme  pa- 
tience is  required,  where  individual  person- 
nel problems  arise,  and  where  details  are 
extremely  important.  As  one  man  puts  it, 
"She  doesn't  lose  patience  when  the  details 
would  drive  a  man  crazy."  They  are  espe- 
cially proficient  at  most  employment  work, 
guidance,  counseling,  and  in  some  training 
positions.  For  example,  they  do  well  in 
training  office  personnel  and  where  women 
are  working  on  machines  in  factories.  They 
know  the  details  of  specific  women's  fac- 
tory needs  such  as  back  rests,  working  posi- 
tions and  rest  periods. 

Where  there  are  large  groups  of  women 
employed  in  such  fields  as  banking,  insur- 
ance, and  retail;  women  in  the  personnel 
functions  seem  to  be  a  "must."  Whether 
by  tradition  or  because  of  some  special 
woman's  attribute,  a  practice  has  grown 
up  in  many  such  organizations  that  "women 
manage  the  personnel  affairs  of  women  and 
men  handle  those  of  other  men  employees. ' ' 
The  gals  are  apt  to  say  they  think  it  would 
be  pleasanter  if  just  the  opposite  were  true. 

Women  like  to  think  that  there  are 
no  personnel  jobs  they  cannot  do.  There 
have  been  enough  women  who  have  reached 
top  positions  to  lay  to  rest  the  old  adage 
that  certain  jobs  are  reserved  for  men 
exclusively.  It  all  depends  on  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  qualifications. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
there  are  not  many  women  in  the  top 
personnel  jobs  in  heavy  industry  nor  in 
collective  bargaining  positions  regardless 
of  industry. 

Put  Bargainers  on  Good  Behavior 

The  women  who  do  participate  in 
collective  bargaining  sessions  get  special 
tributes  from  the  men  who  work  with 
them.  Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  collective  bargaining  is  timing, 
and  men  who  have  worked  with  women  at 
the  bargaining  table  have  been  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  their  timing  is 
especially  good.  The  men  go  on  to  say, 
'  'Women  tend  to  improve  the  climate  of  the 


collective  bargaining  sessions.  There  seems 
to  be  less  bickering,  less  name  calling  and 
more  getting  right  down  to  business.  They 
are  especially  useful  when  we  are  bargain- 
ing for  large  groups  of  women  or  there 
happens  to  be  a  woman  on  the  union 
negotiating  team."  One  man  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  "If  she  did  nothing  else  but  sit 
there  (which  is  unlikely)  she  would  be 
well  worth  her  salt  and  more  too." 

What  About  Women's  Pay? 

On  the  matter  of  pay,  some  of  the 
girls  say,  "Of  course,  anyone  knows  women 
are  paid  far  less  than  men  doing  the  same 
sort  of  work."  Others  state,  "Our  company 
pays  exactly  the  same  for  the  same  amount 
and  quality  of  work  regardless  of  sex." 
Still  another  opinion,  "A  woman  turns 
in  more  work  than  a  man  on  a  similar 
job.  She  doesn't  quibble  if  she  has  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  detailed  work  if  she 
knows  it  is  urgent  to  get  the  job  done. 
Her  pay  sometimes  doesn't  come  up  to  that 
of  a  man  doing  similar  work."  And  finally, 
"Of  course,  we  get  paid  less,  but  our  job 
carries  less  responsibility.  My  job  has  no 
limitations  but  I  seem  to  have  some." 

The  majority  of  the  Personnel  Club 
women  have  no  sympathy  for  the  weepers 
and  hand-wringers.  The  only  way  they 
think  they'll  get  equality  in  pay  is  to  try 
to  keep  turning  our  work  which  is  of 
equal  or  better  quality  than  that  of  a  man 
in  a  similar  spot.  Several  stated  that  if 
women  are  going  to  bury  themselves  in 
detail  and  never  even  try  to  know  the  whole 
broad  processes  of  business  and  how  the 
personnel  fimction  is  tied  in  with  corporate 
finance,  production,  distribution,  and  gen- 
eral administration,  they  just  never  will  get 
the  top  jobs.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  women  that  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  directors,  regardless  of  sex,  should 
be  at  the  top  policy-making  level  of  man- 
agement, but  won't  be  as  long  as  they  stick 
to  their  fields  of  specialization  and  do  not 
broaden  their  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  business  as  a  whole. 
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The  actual  salaries  paid  to  women  in 
the  personnel  field  vary  according  to  job 
responsibilities,  years  in  the  field,  years 
of  education,  types  of  industr}^  and  company 
size.  The  Personnel  Club  conducted  a  salary 
survey  in  1952.  which  showed  a  spread  in 
earnings  of  $15,000  a  year  from  the  lowest 
paid  to  the  highest.  There  may  have  been 
an  even  wider  spread,  as  the  survey  re- 
ported only  the  earnings  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  divulge  them.  The  average 
salary  was  $5,505,  with  approximately 
one-third  earning  from  $5,000  to  $6,000. 
About  nine  per  cent  reported  earnings  of 
over  $8,000.  It  is  estimated  that  current 
salaries  are  somewhat  above  those  quoted 
in  1952.,  but  no  one  will  hazard  just  how^ 
much.  There  are,  for  example,  many  more 
in  the  $10,000  and  over  bracket. 

Ladies'  Entrance  to  Personnel 

A  survey  of  the  Personnel  Club  in  1953 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  younger 
members  get  into  personnel  work  by  way  of 
secretarial  or  clerical  positions.  The  Club's 
seniors  are  split  about  50/50  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  coming  in  through  the  secre- 
tarial lineup.  An  opinion  of  the  pro-secre- 
tarial school,  "Get  what  education  you 
can  with  an  emphasis  on  psychology,  and 
then  train  to  be  a  very  good  secretary  and 
work  for  a  personnel  director."  Those 
opposed  say,  "Once  a  secretary,  and  a  good 
one,  always  a  secretary."  Since  good 
secretaries  are  scarce,  a  boss  is  reluctant 
to  let  her  do  anything  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  the  inside  track  on  per- 
sonnel policies  and  activities  and  may  move 
successfully   into   a   junior  personnel   job. 

Men,  it  seems,  are  more  apt  to  be 
hired  as  interviewers  and  so  skip  the  cleri- 
cal or  secretarial  step  required  of  women. 
It  is  reported  too,  that  occasionally  man- 
agement will  move  a  bright  young  man 
who  "likes  people"  into  a  personnel  spot 
when  there  is  a  better  qualified  woman 
who  could  handle  the  job. 

It    is    interesting    to    note    that    the 


women  in  the  Personnel  Club  who  have  ten 
or  twelve  years  experience  came  in  at  fairly 
high  levels  during  the  war  years  and  most 
of  them  have  moved  steadily  upward,  both 
as  to  salary  and  responsibility.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  women's  abilities  that  when 
an  emergency  occurred  they  were  able  to 
handle  personnel  jobs  which  had  previously 
been  reserved  for  men.  The  older  members 
entered  the  field  just  as  the  younger  mem- 
bers are  now  doing,  via  clerical  and  secre- 
tarial positions.  The  difference  is,  however, 
the  route  of  the  older  members  was  upward 
more  or  less  by  chance.  The  younger  girls 
know  the  spots  they  are  aiming  for. 

In  conclusion,  women  are  realistic 
about  their  jobs.  They  recognize  the  needs 
of  business  and  at  the  same  time  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  importance  of  human 
relations  to  the  business.  They  realize  that 
these  two  things  are  not  inconsistent  but 
must  be  tied  together  if  the  company  is  to 
gain  the  good  will  and  maximum  produc- 
tive capacity  of  its  employees. 
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"Prevention"  Is  the  Business 
of  a  Medical  Department 


By  Kenneth  Cleland  Peacock,  M.D. 
Industrial  Medical  Consultant,  New  York  City 


LOOKING  after  groups  of  people  at  their 
place  of  employment  offers  us  our 
greatest  opportimity  to  practice  preventive 
medicine.  And  this,  in  turn,  is  where  we 
can  show  management  most  convincingly 
that  it  pays  a  company  to  maintain  a  good 
medical  department. 

For  example,  periodic  medical  check- 
ups of  executives  disclose  that  40%  of  this 
group  have  unsuspected  conditions  which, 
if  not  corrected  in  time,  could  influence 
their  future  life  and  employment.  Since 
these  people  represent  a  value  of  at  least 
$1x5,000  to  $2.50,000  each  to  their  com- 
panies, from  the  good-business  viewpoint 
alone  it  is  easy  to  justify  their  thorough 
yearly  examination.  As  pointed  out  previ- 
ously in  this  magazine  (April  1955)  non- 
executive employees  can  benefit  just  as 
much  from  periodic  examinations  and  in 
the  aggregate  the  potential  saving  to  the 
company  probably  is  even  greater.  What  it 
could  cost  to  neglect  common-sense  medical 
advice  was  illustrated  in  a  company  having 
about  300  employees.  Both  the  president 
and  the  general  manager  died  within  a 
year  of  preventable  conditions.  The  com- 
pany "folded"  and  300  people  were  out  of 
work. 

A  complete  industrial  medicine  pro- 
gram usually  includes  provision  for  a 
dispensary  at  the  point  of  employment  or 
accessible  to  it.  All  the  facilities  required 
in  modern  medical  practice  must  be  readily 
available,  with  arrangements  made  in  ad- 
vance for  the  use  of  hospitals  and  special- 
ists when  needed.  Doctors  and  nurses  to 
take   complete   charge    and    responsibility 


Even  relatively  small  companies  these 
days  often  have  their  well-equipped 
dispensaries  with  a  doctor  in  attend- 
ance at  certain  times.  If  you're  thinking 
of  promoting  the  idea  to  your  manage- 
ment, this  article  provides  some  good 
ammunition. 


within  their  province  are  essential,  on  a 
part-time  or  full-time  basis.  Their  work  is 
a  distinct  specialty;  therefore,  people  al- 
ready trained  in  this  field  offer  distinct 
advantages  over  the  untrained  who  must 
learn  the  hard  way. 

The  vast  majority  of  employees  will 
use  a  dispensary  when  they  need  it,  once 
they  have  learned  it  is  a  good  department. 
Of  course  the  treatment  of  minor  injuries 
and  illnesses  can  save  much  in  down  time 
and  absenteeism.  Then  too,  pre-employ- 
ment examinations  help  place  workers  in 
jobs  they  can  handle  efficiently,  weeding 
out  those  who  are  unsuitable  for  the  type 
of  work  expected  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  connection  with  health 
insurance,  now  compulsory  in  New  York 
and  other  states,  that  the  value  of  preven- 
tive medicine  shows  up  most  plainly. 
Health  insurance  now  costs  employers 
four  to  six  times  as  much  as  compensation, 
and  prevention  is  our  best  control  of  this 
item. 

Benefits  which  can  be  expected  of  a 
{Continued  on  page  }oi) 
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Heed  Rumors  for  Their  Meaning 


By  Robert  Hershey 

Personnel  Director,  Bulova  Watch  Company 

Maspeth  Division,  Maspeth,  N.  Y. 


THE  FURTHER  empIoyecs  are  removed 
from  the  source  of  information,  the 
greater  the  number  of  rumors  that  will 
circulate  among  them.  Likewise,  in  the 
absence  of  information,  rumors  abound. 
Rumors  represent  attempts  by  employees 
to  make  a  given  situation — of  which  they 
lack  all  the  facts — mean  more  to  them. 

Certainly,  there  are  enough  areas  in 
which  employees  lack  all  the  facts.  But 
another  ingredient  that  must  be  present  is 
the  importance  of  the  topic  to  all  members 
of  the  rumor  chain.  It  is  this  element  of 
importance  that  will  give  the  rumor  its 
propelling  motion.  Once  again,  topics  of 
importance  to  employees  are  numerous: 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  super- 
vision, security,  promotion,  benefits,  and 
lay-offs  are  only  some  of  the  topics  which 
can  become  emotionally  charged. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  rumor  which 
I  have  observed  is  the  anxiety  rumor — 
"We're  going  on  a  four-day  week", 
"They're  cutting  the  rates  on  all  Grade 
5  now",  "They're  bringing  in  trainees  to 
cut  the  rate",  etc.  This  type  of  rumor  is 
an  expression  of  the  underlying  anxiety  of 
the  group  about  the  topic. 

It  is  an  interesting  game  to  figure  out 
how  these  rumors  arise,  but  it's  good  ad- 
ministration to  realize  that  the  employees 
involved  are  begging  for  accurate  informa- 
tion. When  rumors  like  these  work  their 
way  back  to  top  management — which 
knows  all  the  facts — it's  customary  to  be 
amused  by  them.  And  indeed,  they  are 
often  amusing  if  you  know  all  the  facts.  The 
danger  arises  when  employees  act  upon 
or  worry  about  such  misinformation. 


//  every  employee  knew  for  sure  all  that 
mattered  to  him,  presumably  there  would 
he  no  rumors  of  importance.  But  until 
you  achieve  such  perfect  communications, 
it  will  pay  to  analyze  rumors  and  do 
something  about  the  very  real  reasons 
behind  them.  The  author  tells  why  the 
types  of  rumor  differ  as  you  go  up  in 
the  organization;  they  can  be  harmful 
at  high  executive  levels  too. 


The  next  most  frequently  heard  rumor 
is  the  wish-fulfillment  rumor  which,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  is  still  an  expression  of 
anxiety.  For — although  "I  hear  we're  get- 
ting a  ten-cent  general  increase",  and  "The 
new  contract  will  provide  for  three  more 
holidays",  may  sound  like  care-free  whim- 
sey — they  represent  a  genuine  concern  with 
pay  and  holiday  benefits.  Once  again,  good 
management  dictates  that  the  administrator 
consider  these  rumors  as  a  public  announce- 
ment of  employees'  thinking. 

The  wedge-driving  rumor  is  least  fre- 
quently observed  and  can  be  either  a  delib- 
erately conscious  or  an  unconscious  expres- 
sion of  disunity  between  certain  groups  of 
people.  "The  Assembly  Department  just 
spoiled  three  weeks'  work  for  us  ",  "The 
office  is  getting  off  early  before  the  holiday 
but  we  in  the  shop  will  have  to  work  the 
whole  day" — these  are  examples  of  wedge- 
driving  rumors. 

At  the  middle-management  level,  I 
found  something  surprising:  there  were 
virtually  no   rumors   like   those   found   in 
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the  shop.  Since  plant  policy  and  planning 
was  done  either  by  the  general  manager 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  department  heads, 
or  by  the  department  heads  themselves,  our 
middle  management  rarely  was  without  all 
the  facts.  But  this  was  true  only  for  certain 
types  of  information;  namely,  information 
about  which  rumors  in  the  shop  usually 
concern  themselves — policy  and  planning. 
There  were  rumor-like  reports  about  the 
feelings  and  reactions  of  the  employees  to 
some  of  the  company's  policies  or  plans. 

I  use  the  term  "rumor-like"  because 
these  rumors  seem  to  lack  the  emotionally- 
charged  interest  that  typifies  rumors  of  shop 
employees.  This  is  because  shop  rumors  are 
truly  important,  in  the  bread-and-butter 
sense,  to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rumor-like  information  which  manage- 
ment receives,  although  disturbing  at  times, 
never  has  such  personal  impact.  For  ex- 
ample, management's  reaction  to  a  walk- 
out rumor  would  be  tactical;  an  employee's 
reaction  to  a  lay-off  or  wage-cut  rumor 
would  be  far  more  personal. 

Soil  for  Rumors  on  both  Sides 

It  becomes  apparent  that  at  any  given 
time,  for  management  and  non-management 
personnel,  the  industrial  environment  con- 
tains an  area  of  importance  in  which  not 
all  the  facts  are  known.  There  is  a  perpetual 
lack  of  information — but  always  on  the 
other  end  of  the  organization  chart. 

Now,  notice  that  the  general  manager 
usually  f asses  on  his  policies  and  plans  to 
the  middle  management  group.  In  organi- 
zations where  he  confides  in  no  one,  or  only 
in  a  select  number  of  his  subordinates,  the 
intensity  of  rumors  would  increase  toward 
the  level  found  in  the  shop.  And  duplica- 
tion of  the  shop  process  would  be  present 
in  the  group  excluded  from  the  administra- 
tor's confidence. 

But  many  things  also  go  on  in  the  shop 
which  management  does  not  understand — 
and  many  times  it  is  not  aware  that  it  does 
not  understand.  This  brings  about  a  phe- 


nomenon which  might  be  called  the  "im- 
plicit rumor".  It  is  actually  an  acting-out 
of  misinformation,  just  as  the  shop  people 
talk  out  or  rumor  about  misinformation. 

Upon  hearing  a  rumor-like  report  about 
something  going  on  in  the  shop,  manage- 
ment possesses  the  authority  to  act  upon  it 
much  more  readily  than  the  worker.  Many 
administrative  errors  are  actually  implicit 
rumors;  that  is,  situations  where  manage- 
ment has  acted  on  the  basis  of  rumors  which 
wend  their  way  up  the  chain  of  command. 

Now,  there  is  a  close  parallel  between 
the  types  of  action  management  takes  and 
the  types  of  rumor  previously  described. 
Just  as  the  workers  are  not  aware  of  the 
psychic  mechanisms  which  create  an  anxi- 
ety, wish-fulfillment,  or  wedge-driving 
rumor,  so  too,  management  is  not  aware 
that  its  reactions  to  such  rumors  may  be 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Rumor-like  Reports  Mislead 

There  is  no  better  example  of  wish-ful- 
filmment  action  and  planning  than  the  man- 
agement which,  on  the  basis  of  rumor-like 
reports,  believes  it  will  win  a  pending 
certification  election  hands  down — and  the 
stimning  shock  which  ensues  when  they 
lose  the  election  as  a  result  of  their  non- 
chalant campaigning. 

Anxiety  reactions  by  management  are 
characterized  by  quick  concessions,  ".  .  .so 
that  there  won't  be  any  trouble  .  .  .",  or 
retaliatory  measures  to  "show  them".  It 
is  indeed  a  foolish  management  that  will 
take  wedge-driving  action — that  is,  to  play 
off  two  or  more  departments  against  each 
other  so  that  it  will  appear  that  manage- 
ment is  the  "good  guy" — but  it  is  done. 

No  matter  how  well  informed  mana- 
gerial personnel  may  be  on  the  policies  and 
plans  of  the  administration,  there  is  a  real 
or  imagined  interplay  of  personalities.  It  is 
both  negative  and  positive,  and  involves 
personalities  within  the  group  and  also  be- 
tween the  group  and  top  management. 
There   is,   in  addition,   an   intense  hourly 
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need  for  information  as  to  the  current  rela- 
tionships within  the  middle-management 
group,  and  between  them  and  top  manage- 
ment. Just  as  certain  rumors  are  repeated 
only  to  certain  people,  so  too  there  are  un- 
written rules  in  the  management  group  as 
to  whom  to  tell  what. 

The  need  to  bring  meaning  into  the  shop 
situation,  by  rumors  about  management's 
policies  and  plans,  has  its  counterpart 
among  managerial  persons  in  a  constant 
exchange  of  information  on  relationships 
within  this  group.  Hence,  there  arises  the 
device  of  passing  along  a  confidential  bit 
of  information  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving the  same  type  of  information  back 
at  a  future  date.  It  is  this  type  of  communi- 
cation that  accounts  for  many  of  the 
"leaks"  that  befuddle  an  administration. 

To  Reduce  Effect  of  Rumors 

Although  the  persoimel  director  can 
never  prevent  rumors  from  starting,  there 
are  several  tested  ways  which  help  to  con- 
trol and  reduce  the  harmful  effects  of  ru- 
moring. Chief  among  these  are: 

i)  Keep  the  normal  channels  of  com- 
munication open — rumors  aboimd  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  information. 

2.)  Don't  use  public  address  systems  to 
debimk  a  rumor — this  method  seems  to 
make  the  rumor  better  remembered  than 
the  refutation. 

3)  The  best  way  to  debunk  a  rumor  is 
by  presenting  fact  upon  fact  about  the  topic, 
rather  than  to  try  to  disprove  the  logic  of 
the  rumor. 

4)  Prevent  idleness  and  monotony  in 
the  work  force  wherever  possible. 

5)  Campaign  against  rumors  and  ridi- 
cule rumor-mongering. 

6)  Develop  faith  in  the  source  of  man- 
agement's communications. 

7)  Educate  your  supervisors  in  the  dy- 
namics of  rumor. 

8)  Distract  people's  attention  from  the 
rumor  area. 


9)  An  official  denial  alone  will  never 
debunk  a  rumor. 

10)  .  .  .  and  the  most  effective:  Inter- 
pret the  rumor  as  a  psychiatrist  would 
interpret  a  symptom.  Ask  yourself,  "What 
anxiety  or  attitude  does  this  rumor  reflect?' ' 
Then,  try  to  relieve  the  tension  by  correct- 
ing the  situation  which  caused  it. 

The  Medical  Department 

(Continued  from  page  2g8) 

well   organized   and   serviced   medical   de- 
partment : 

Keductions 

-in  annual  compensation  costs. 

-in  annual  health  insurance  costs. 

-in  machine  down  time. 

-in  cost  of  time  and  a  half  for  replacements 

kept  overtime, 
-in  cost  of  training  replacements, 
-in  the  total  number  of  employees  constantly 

necessary, 
-in  the  present  and  future  loss  of  key-man 

time  and  efficiency. 
-in  the  current  and  future  safety  hazards, 
-in    time    spent    by    other    departments    on 

problems   which   require   medical   '  know 

how'.  (It  is  surprising  how  much  time  is 

spent  by  personnel  departments  and  others 

on  purely  medical  problems.) 

Increases 

-in  mental  and  physical  efficiency,  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

-in  sense  of  well  being.  This  reduces  emotional 
tension,  and  decreases  psychosomatic  ill- 
nesses, such  as  alcoholism,  peptic  ulcer, 
hypertension  and  hysteria. 

-in  capacity  to  learn. 

-in  endurance  and  reduction  of  fatigue. 

-in  longevity  with  greater  breadth  and  depth. 

Also,  it  adds  to  the  over-all  efficiency 
of  any  company  to  have  medical  advice 
available  in  hiring,  discharging,  retiring, 
insuring,  and  at  other  times  when  indus- 
trial medical  know-how  is  invaluable. 
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Presented  with  a  bow  to 

R.  A.  SuTERMEISTER 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


IN  A  graduate  seminar  in  personnel 
management,  Professor  Sutermeister, 
who  teaches  that  subject,  presents  the 
following  situation  to  his  students  and 
asks  them  to  develop  a  personnel  philoso- 
phy after  they  have  done  some  reading 
and  discussed  some  cases. 

Here  are  two  students'  statements  of 
a  personnel  philosophy  written  in  response 
to  the  situation.  Personnel  Journal  presents 
them  in  the  hope  that  some  readers  will 
be  inspired  to  put  their  personnel  philosophy 
into  words,  and  will  be  good  enough  to 
permit  us  to  pass  their  ideas  along  through 
this  medium.  How  does  the  philosophy 
of  people  with  years  of  experience  in  this 
field  compare  with  that  of  the  uninitiated? 
Please  keep  your  "entry"  as  compact  as 
possible. 

The  Situation: 

The  President  of  a  Seattle  firm  which 
employs  i,ooo  men  has  decided  to  have  a  Per- 
sonnel Department  and  is  seeking  a  Personnel 
Director.  You  are  applying  for  the  job.  The 
President  asks  you  what  your  "personnel 
philosophy"  is.  He  suggests  that  you  go  home 
and  write  it  down  on  one  sheet  of  paper  {around 
}oo  words')  and  mail  it  to  him.  He  will  decide 
which  applicant  to  pick  for  the  job  after  he  has 
read  the  personnel  philosophies  of  each  applicant 
and  after  further  interviews. 

Answer  i 

The  strength  of  a  business  organization, 
like  that  of  a  nation,  lies  in  its  people.  This 
strength  depends  upon  the  belief  that  people  are 
ends  in  themselves. 

Respect  for  men  and  a  genuine  interest  in 
and  concern  for  their  welfare  are  parts  of  treating 


Two  students'  statements  of  a  "person- 
nel philosophy"  provide  a  spring- 
hoard  from  which  we  hope  our  readers 
will  jump  into  their  own  statements, 
the  best  of  ivhich  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue.  Webster  defines  "phi- 
losophy" as  a  system  of  principles  for 
guidance  in  practical  affairs.  What 
principles  guide  you  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration? 


men  as  ends.  These  attitudes  are  effective  only  as 
they  are  reflected  in  every  day's  face-to-face  re- 
lationships. A  business  can  maximize  economic 
gains  only  by  maximizing  the  human  gains  of 
the  people  involved. 

The  cooperation  of  men  can  be  elicited 
when  each  man  feels  that  such  cooperation  will 
fulfill  his  own  needs,  too.  These  needs  may  in- 
clude self-expression,  personal  integrity,  sense  of 
worthwhile  participation,  and  personal  recog- 
nition. The  existence  of  a  union  may  well  act 
to  facilitate  these  ends  and  the  goals  of  the 
organization. 

Personnel  administration  can  help  to  de- 
velop the  framework  of  himian  relationships, 
the  patterns  of  actions,  and  those  social  skills 
which  will  bring  maximum  human  and  eco- 
nomic benefit.  Personnel  administration  cannot 
in  any  way  be  a  substitute  for  these  things. 

Strong,  enduring,  productive  relationships 
among  men  require  mutual  understanding  of 
ideas,  feelings,  and  attitudes.  This  implies  two- 
way  communication  that  is  both  continuous  and 
skillful.  Personnel  administration  can  help  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  such  com- 
munication. 

(Continued  on  page  }0s) 
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Personnel  in  the  West 


By  Ned  and  Doris  Hay 


OCTOBER  is  the  time  when  California 
is  at  its  best,  although  I  suppose  that 
Califomians  say  that  it  is  always  at  its 
best.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  not  only  like  it 
at  that  time,  but  it  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  first  important  personnel 
conferences  are  held.  But  we  are  ahead  of 
our  story. 

First  we  stopped  in  Chicago  for  an 
address  before  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Plans  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle.  This  conference  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  central  body,  the  Blue  Cross 
Commission  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  the  invitation  to  speak 
had  come  from  Antone  Singsen  of  the 
Chicago  Blue  Cross.  We  were  cordially 
received  by  him  and  Warren  C.  Rasch  of 
the  Chicago  staff.  The  talk  was  on  the 
subject  "Some  CKxrlooked  Responsibilities 
of  Management  Toward  Employees". 

Before  my  turn,  we  heard  a  talk  by 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Noonan,  who  spoke  on 
the  problems  of  union  relations  for  Blue 
Cross.  It  was  a  practical  talk  that  would  be 
most  useful  to  every  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  worker,  particularly  those 
with  ofSce  employees.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  it  in  Personnel  Journal.  Among 
other  things,  he  suggested  avoiding  ulti- 
matums; try  to  get  the  union  to  make  the 
first  move;  agree  upon  a  single  spokesman 
who  should  not  be  the  top  executive;  and 
begin  first  with  an  inventor)'^  of  the  com- 
pany's strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  Blue  Cross  Council  had  invited 
representatives  from  115  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  Plans,  and  76  of  them  sent  175 
people.  One  of  their  new  conference  ideas 
was  to  have  ail  speeches  taken  down  by 
stenotype  or  recorder  and  immediately 
mimeographed  and  given  to  conferees. 


From  Chicago  we  flew  to  Seattle — or 
tried  to.  Instead,  we  put  up  at  Yakima  and 
took  a  four-hour  bus  trip  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Seattle,  getting  to  bed  at  3  :  00  A.M. 
We  divided  the  next  day  bervveen  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  In  Seattle  we  visited  the 
wonderful  department  store  of  Frederick  & 
Nelson,  where  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Earl  Johnson.  Among  other  things  he 
told  us  of  the  successful  use  of  the  famous 
duPont  film  "It's  Everybody's  Business". 
Frederick  &  Nelson  has  i8oo  employees, 
with  2.7  personnel  people,  and  their  current 
project  is  teaching  current  events  and 
economics  to  employees,  making  liberal 
use  of  films. 

Seattle  to  Los  Angeles 

We  spent  some  time  sightseeing  around 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  visiting  relatives  of 
the  Assistant  Editor,  and  Friday  afternoon 
we  took  off  for  Los  Angeles.  Friday  evening 
we  had  dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  W.  Bell,  one  of  the  leading  personnel 
men  on  the  coast,  personnel  director  of  the 
"Times-Mirror",  the  leading  newspaper 
in  L.A.  We  spent  the  weekend  with  one 
of  our  favorite  people,  a  sister  of  the 
Assistant  Editor,  who  works  in  Hollpvood 
as  a  costume  designer  for  some  of  the  well- 
known  TV  shows,  such  as  Martin  and 
Lewis  and  Bob  Hope.  Sometime  you  will 
see  her  name  in  the  "Credits" — Kate 
Drain  Lawson. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  motored  to 
Palm  Springs,  stopping  en  route  at  River- 
side for  an  excellent  meal  at  the  Mission 
Inn  there.  The  13th  Annual  Palm  Springs 
conference  was  up  to  those  of  previous 
years.  It  is  conducted  yearly  by  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  and  for  all  the  13  years  has 
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been  organized  and  managed  by  "Mac" 
McKeand  of  the  Association.  This  is  Mac's 
last  conference,  as  he  has  entered  the 
consulting  business  for  himself.  He  is  well 
qualified  and  has  a  host  of  friends,  so  he 
will  not  lack  for  activity. 

The  Palm  Springs  Conference 

Much  of  the  conference  this  year  was 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  communications. 
There  was  the  usual  array  of  star  speakers, 
but  due  to  space  limits,  we  can  mention 
only  a  few.  As  we  were  not  there  the  whole 
period,  we  did  not  hear  all  of  the  speakers, 
although  between  us  we  covered  most  of 
them.  Dr.  Brighouse  of  Occidental  College, 
chairman,  introduced  an  interesting  pair 
of  speakers;  Robert  K.  Greenleaf,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  and  S.  I. 
Hayakawa,  Professor  at  San  Francisco 
State  College.  Greenleaf  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  role-playing  which  was  very 
dramatic  and  interesting.  Previously,  Dr. 
Brighouse  had  defined  communication  as 
any  means  whereby  "A"  knows  what 
"B"  is  thinking  about. 

Professor  Hayakawa 's  topic  was  '  'Com- 
pleting the  Communication  Circle".  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  good  listening. 
He  told  about  an  employee  who  had  so 
withdrawn  within  himself  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
what  anyone  else  said.  He  was  cured  after 
being  given  a  written  notice  of  dismissal  to 
take  affect  at  the  end  of  a  given  period,  if 
his  work  did  not  improve.  He  showed  such 
improvement  within  the  period  that  the 
dismissal  was  cancelled. 

Dr.  Hayakawa  pointed  out  that  our 
past  experience  determines  what  we  hear 
and  see  and  understand.  The  full  truth  is 
found  only  if  it  is  seen  from  many  points  of 
view.  To  bring  this  about  a  manager  should 
try  to  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  for 
criticism.  However,  don't  expect  absolute 
agreement,  and  be  satisfied  if  there  are 
enough  common  understandings  so  that 
people  can  work  together.  Along  similar 


lines.  Bob  Greenleaf  told  an  amusing  story 
showing  that  we  see  what  our  experience 
prepares  us  for.  Take  the  Grand  Canyon 
for  example;  the  preacher  sees  one  thing, 
the  great  creator;  the  artist  sees  another 
thing,  how  difficult  it  is  to  paint;  the 
public  relations  man  says  how  wonderful 
to  describe;  but  the  cowboy  remarked, 
"It's  a  hell  of  a  place  to  lose  a  cow." 

Highlights  of  Conference  Tales 

There  was  an  interesting  talk  by  Peter 
Drucker,  who  writes  on  management  topics, 
and  another  stimulating  one  by  Fred 
Smith,  a  consultant  on  production,  from 
Cincinnati.  One  of  his  interesting  com- 
ments was  "Executives  must  be  able  to 
think  in  principles;  Supervisors  may  get 
by  with  thinking  about  details".  He  went 
on  to  say  that  a  principle  always  works, 
but  a  procedure  only  works  in  the  one 
right  situation.  He  also  contributed  an 
interesting  thought  about  business.  Most 
of  us  think  that  the  prime  purpose  of 
business  is  profit.  Smith  commented  that 
"Perpetuity  of  the  business  is  more  im- 
portant than  net  profit  in  any  one  year". 
He  had  a  word  of  caution  for  executives 
who  set  great  store  by  management  symbols 
as  against  the  reality  of  authority  based 
on  capability.  He  spoke  interestingly  on 
the  motivation  of  people,  saying  that 
money  is  over-emphasized  as  a  motivating 
force.  Fairness,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thinks  is  greatly  overlooked  as  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  favorable  motivation. 

A  thought-provoking  talk  was  that  by 
Thomas  Spates,  formerly  Vice  President  of 
Personnel  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
and  more  lately  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  Yale  University,  and  now 
retired.  Tom's  topic  was  "Communications 
— for  what?"  His  principal  thought  was 
that  American  management  and  their 
leaders  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  "spiritual 
need  of  workers".  By  spiritual  he  did  not 
mean  merely  religious,  but  intended  a 
broader  meaning. 
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California  PMA  Meeting 

From  Palm  Springs  we  went  to  Berke- 
ley, California,  where  we  spent  a  day  at 
the  California  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation conference,  managed  by  Everett 
VanAvery  and  presented  in  the  Claremont 
Hotel.  Here  again  was  an  interesting  group 
of  speakers  and,  while  we  did  not  have 
time  to  hear  them  all,  we  got  a  good 
sampling  in  a  day-and-a-half  attendance. 

Colin  Gardiner,  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager  of  the  Gardiner  Board 
and  Carton  Co.,  talked  on  "Responsibility 
of  Management  in  Bargaining".  Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  the  worker  must 
be  reminded  that  the  customer  must  always 
be  considered;  "No  sale,  no  job".  He 
thinks  foremen  should  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  negotiations  and 
that  representatives  of  the  foremen  should 
be  present  at  the  bargaining  meeting. 

John  A.  Patton,  Management  Engineer 
of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the  subject  "Why 
Union  Stewards  Out-Score  Foremen  as 
Leaders".  He  pointed  out  that  the  unions 
carefully  choose  for  their  stewards  those 
men  who  are  natural  leaders  and  give 
them  careful  training  in  economics  and  in 
all  phases  of  union-management  relations. 
Foremen  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  apt 
to  be  chosen  for  skill  in  production,  and 
they  may  or  may  not  be  leaders.  More 
often  than  not  they  are  given  no  special 
training  or  information  about  the  com- 
pany's operations  or  about  the  peculiarities 
of  their  jobs.  There  were  a  number  of  good 
talks  on  management  development,  execu- 
tive leadership  and  allied  problems,  and 
also  a  number  of  excellent  talks  on  union 
and  employee  relations  problems.  Alto- 
gether the  meeting  maintained  the  high 
standard  set  in  previous  years. 

From  San  Francisco  we  hurried  home 
after  being  away  a  short  eight  days,  travel- 
ing for  the  first  time  by  sleeper  plane  which 


we  found  quite  comfortable.  Our  trip  was 
most  interesting  and  stimulating. 

Personnel  Philosophy 

{Continued  from  page  }  02) 
Above  all,  human  collaboration  must  not 
be  left  to  chance  or  considered  a  mere  by-product 
of  efficient  industrial  operation;  nor  can  it  be 
bought  or  sold. 


Answ 
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The  main  function  of  a  personnel  depart- 
ment is  to  aid  the  line  organization  in  dealing 
with  the  "human  factors"  within  the  organiza- 
tion. It  is  felt  that  the  "  personnel  function"  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  line  supervisor's  job  and  cannot 
be  delegated  to  a  staff  department.  Nevertheless, 
the  efficient  personnel  department  can  serve  a 
vital,  though  unspectacular,  function  within  the 
organization. 

First,  it  should  aid  in  the  establishing  of 
major  personnel  policies.  Essentially  these  poli- 
cies will  be  developed  from  within  the  line 
organization,  and  should  fit  the  company's  spe- 
cific needs.  The  personnel  department  should 
give  advice  in  establishing  these  policies,  but 
perhaps  more  important,  it  should  help  train  the 
line  organization  in  understanding  and  using 
these  policies  and  should  strive  for  a  uniformity 
of  application. 

If  there  is  to  be  management-employee 
cooperation,  there  must  be  effective  two-way 
communication  throughout  the  organization.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  keynote  to  effective  com- 
munication, and  hence  good  employee  relations, 
is  the  participation  of  the  employees  or  their  rej>- 
resentatives  in  decisions  which  affect  their  wel- 
fare. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the 
interests  of  employees  and  management  are  in 
direct  conflict.  Certainly,  the  personnel  function 
must  take  place  in  a  business  setting;  in  private 
enterprise  the  efficiency  and  profit  of  the  concern 
arc  paramount.  But,  I  feel  that  the  interests  and 
needs  of  each  group  can  be  integrated  to  the 
common  interests  of  all.  It  is  this  need  for  the 
integration  of  interests  that  provides  the  per- 
sonnel department  its  greatest  challenge,  yet 
opens  the  opportunity  for  better  employee-man- 
agement relations. 


BOOKS 


Successful  Leadership  in  Business.  By- 
Charles  A.  Cerami.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  New 
York,  1955.  124  pages.  $4.95. 

The  problem  posed  for  those  who  write 
about  leadership — and  indeed  for  those  who 
read — concerns  the  differences  of  influence 
as  among  the  methods  of  exposition,  inter- 
pretation, persuasion,  and  exhortation.  In 
general  terms,  organized  knowledge  on  this 
subject  is  available  today  as  never  before, 
and  at  varying  levels  of  outlook,  skill  and 
method.  The  deeper  question,  I  suggest,  is 
how  an  author  is  to  gain  more  than  a 
pleasant  reading  of  unassailable  truths, 
hints  and  prescriptions  of  method  which  do 
indeed  gain  immediate  acquiescence  from 
the  eye  but  little  alteration  in  conduct  from 
the  reader's  continuing  basic  springs  of 
action. 

These  observations  are  prompted  by  a 
reading  of  this  book  with  its  come-on 
title  and  its  wide  coverage  of  items,  all 
bearing  on  facets  of  effective  performance  in 
leadership  roles.  It  has  a  liberal  slant  to- 
ward the  sales  function,  deriving  from  the 
author's  own  background  of  activity. 
There  is  plenteous  material  here;  illustrated 
anecdotally  in  a  diverting  way.  If  anything, 
the  coverage  is  too  complete  for  the  reader 
to  be  able  to  carry  it  all  away  with  recol- 
lection, conviction,  and  altered  conduct. 

A  mention  of  typical  chapter  titles  will 
quickly  suggest  the  coverage  of  the  book. 
A  few  are:  "Wake  Up  Your  Mind;"  "Con- 
fidence in  Your  Manner;"  "Your  Business 
Personality";  "Your  Place  in  Office  Poli- 
tics"; "How  to  Tell  Others  What  to  Do"; 
"Patience  Is  Power";  "Showmanship"; 
"Take  Control  of  Your  Work."  These  are 
eight  out  of  twenty  similar  chapter  titles. 
And  happily  the  book  ends  with  this  sound 
suggestion  from  E.  M.  Statler,  late  of  the 


hotel  chain:  "Life  is  service;  the  one  who 
progresses  is  the  one  who  gives  a  little 
more,  a  little  better  service." 

But  how  well  will  all  this  get  into 
one's  mental  blood  stream?  How  is  the 
reader  with  autocratic  and  dictatorial 
habits  of  action  and  reaction  helped  to 
change  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns? 
Why  are  such  excellent  prescriptions  of 
individual  and  interpersonal  relations  not 
more  readily  adopted?  How  does  this  new 
knowledge  translate  itself  into  profound 
conviction  about  the  sources  of  positive 
response  from  others  and  sustained  loyalty 
and  followership? 

Leadership  and  executive  success  are 
not  the  result  of  gimmicks  or  of  "six  easy 
lessons"  or  a  check  list  of  "your  progress 
in  leadership".  The  qualities  which  con- 
stitute this  kind  of  power  are  deep-rooted; 
they  are  of  the  essence  of  the  personality — 
its  purposes,  its  vision,  its  integrity,  its 
drive.  The  personality  has  in  fact  to  shape 
and  express  itself  in  ways  that  can  be 
bettered  in  orderliness,  thoroughness,  self- 
awareness.  And  hints  to  these  ends  are 
relevant  and  can  be  useful.  But  they  are  not 
enough. 

There  is  value  in  this  book;  and  there 
are  specific  suggestions  in  large  number.  So 
much  is  no  doubt  all  to  the  good.  But  the 
reader  should  not  expect  miracles  within 
himself.  Rather  he  needs  to  be  warned  that 
the  needful  changes  in  overt  practice  grow 
out  from  the  level  of  his  own  intellectual 
and  spiritual  conviction  and  commitment. 
We  perform  always  in  relation  to  an  inner 
core  of  character  and  wisdom;  we  win 
friends  and  influence  people  by  being  our 
own  selves  to  the  fullest  and  deepest. 

This  book  would  not  necessarily  deny 
all  this;  but  it  fails  to  stress  it.  And  in  this 
respect  it  is  less  valuable  than  it  ought  to 
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be.  But  the  ultimate  test  is  to  read  a  few- 
chapters  and  if  they  send  you  away  more 
highly  sensitized  about  how  to  make  your 
own  actions  more  w^holesomely  effective, 
the  book's  value  for  you  will  be  attested. 

Ordway  Tead 

For  a  Science  of  Social  Man.  Edited  by 
John  Gillin.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1954.  189  pages.  $4. 

The  study  of  man  has  been  for  the 
most  part  very  much  like  the  several  blind 
people  feeling  the  several  parts  of  the  ele- 
phant and  each  coming  up  with  a  different 
interpretation.  The  anthropologists  see 
their  subject  from  their  limited  viewpoint, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  sociolo- 
gists, psychologists  and  social  psycholo- 
gists. Each  has  a  different  view  stemming 
from  a  different  frame  of  reference. 

For  many  of  these  social  scientists, 
their  answers  do  not  exude  confidence  in 
the  generality  of  their  data.  As  a  next 
step  in  the  attempt  to  see  the  more  pervasive 
features  of  man,  they  are  attempting  to 
coordinate  their  research  as  well  as  inte- 
grate their  theory  and  data. 

In  other  words,  can  there  be  set  up  one 
science  of  social  man  rather  than  having, 
as  is  the  case  today,  many  social  sciences? 
The  question  is  controversial.  Some  scien- 
tists say  that  integrating  the  social  sciences 
into  one  science  is  tantamount  to  having 
these  several  blind  people  merely  exchange 
positions  and  then  compare  conclusions 
drawn  from  their  game  of  musical  chairs. 

But  the  scientists  writing  this  book 
believe  that  "such  advice  is  a  counsel  of 
despair  that,  when  not  based  on  ulterior  or 
extraneous  motives,  is  derived  from  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  either  man  or  science". 
In  the  attempt  to  carry  forward  this  unified 
science  of  social  man,  each  of  these  writers 
discusses  some  problems  of  the  relation  of 
his  special  discipline  to  the  whole. 

For  example,  Talcott  Parsons  discusses 
psychology  and  sociology.  He  says,  "One 
might  attempt  a  critical  discussion  of  the 


major  trends  of  sociological  theorizing 
going  on,  and  then  attempt  to  relate  the 
problem  of  the  place  of  psychology  to  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  might  take  a  posi- 
tion which  is,  at  least  by  contrast  with 
psychology,  clearly  sociological,  and  dis- 
cuss the  whole  problem  from  that  vantage 
point."  In  short,  he  says  he  aims  to  con- 
sider: "some  problems  of  the  relation  of 
psychology  and  sociology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  kind  of  sociological  theory". 

This  method,  applied  to  the  various 
other  disciplines,  is  followed  by  such 
writers  as  Howard  Becker,  John  Gillin, 
Theodore  Newcomb  and  Brewster  Smith. 
The  reader  learns  w^hat  might  be  the  major 
theoretical  problems  of  a  future  integrative 
science  of  social  man. 

The  book  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
and,  with  the  growing  appreciation  in  the 
personnel  movement  for  a  general  theory, 
it  should  be  a  valuable  resource.  It  is 
indexed  and  contains  a  list  of  readings  on 
the  subject. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  College 

Money  and  Motivation:  An  Analysis  of 
Incentives  in  Industry.  By  William  F.  White. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  i68 
pages.  $4. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  book  comes 
out  that  develops  an  atmosphere  in  w-hich 
the  thoughtful  reader  can  think.  A  book 
of  this  kind  is  "Money  and  Motivation". 
It  is  a  collection  of  case  studies  used  to 
demonstrate  the  impact  of  incentives  on 
factory  population. 

Here  is  a  hook  that  recognizes  the 
social  structure  and  personality,  if  you  will, 
of  an  organization;  here  will  be  found  the 
relationship  of  the  worker  to  his  own  work 
group,  inter-group  relations,  particularly 
the  areas  of  cooperation  and  conflict 
affecting  union-management  understanding. 
There  is  a  good  discussion  of  the  Scanlon 
Plan  and  its  effect  on  production  and 
morale;  and,  finally,  a  theory  of  economic 
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incentives  and  human  relations  which 
formulates  Whyte's  ideas  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  incentives.  Thus 
he  points  the  way  toward  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  social  concept  of  the  factory  to 
develop  a  sound  basis  of  worker  motivation 
by  both  management  and  the  union. 

The  case-study  method  illustrates  in 
this  one  volume  many  of  the  practical 
problems  that  management  and  labor  must 


solve  in  order  to  do  their  job.  This  book  is 
not  theoretical,  but  the  seasoned  reader 
can  achieve  a  philosophy  of  operation  that 
will  hold  him  in  good  stead  in  his  con- 
sideration of  incentives  for  factory  workers. 
The  author  is  a  professor  at  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University. 

Milton  L.  Rock 
Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates 


Personnel  Research 


The  Applicability  of  Projective  Tech- 
niques TO  Personnel  Appraisal.  By  Daniel 
Brower,  The  Personnel  Laboratory,  New 
York.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  8,  No.  t., 
Summer,  1955,  135-243. 

This  article  does  not  report  a  specific 
research  project,  but  is  rather  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  underlying  factors  which 
must  be  kept  in  mind  when  projective 
techniques  are  used  to  help  management  in 
solving  its  personnel  problems.  Tradi- 
tionally projective  techniques  were  de- 
veloped in  the  clinical  situation  and  their 
results  were  validated  by  psychiatric  judg- 
ment. Instead  of  predicting  amenability  to 
psychotherapy,  indication  of  shock  treat- 
ment, or  the  like,  in  industry  the  psy- 
chologist is  trying  to  evaluate  the  indi- 
vidual from  a  more  positive  and  functional 
point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  question  of  find- 
ing out  what  is  wrong  with  an  individual 
but  of  finding  out  how  well  he  can  do  a  job, 
perhaps  in  spite  of  what  is  wrong  with 
him. 

Psychologists  have  long  studied  anx- 
iety and  defense  mechanisms,  but  perhaps 
what  is  needed  is  to  discover  some  of  the 
coping  mechanisms.  The  coping  mecha- 
nisms might  show  how  a  person  can  most 
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effectively  use  his  potentialities,  including 
his  defense  mechanisms  in  certain  fields  of 
work.  The  view  of  human  natiu-e  derived 
from  the  hospital,  clinic,  social  agency  and 
psychiatrist's  office  may  be  too  narrow. 
Perhaps  a  much  broader  view  of  the  nor- 
mal and  the  pathological  will  emerge  as 
more  and  more  people  are  studied  in  per- 
sonnel appraisal,  without  any  reference  to 
psychological  treatment. 

The  author  indicates  that  projective 
techniques  do  tell  "something  about  the 
degree  of  handicap  which  the  individual 
possesses,  some  of  the  thresholds  of  stress- 
tolerance  which  characterize  his  working 
behavior,  indications  of  the  degree  of  his 
flexibility,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
generally  able  to  utilize  his  capacities." 
Perhaps  as  more  and  more  "normal"  people 
are  studied  with  projective  techniques  in 
industrial  situations  there  will  be  a  re- 
surgence of  optimism  in  evaluating  human 
nature. 

Item  Weights  in  Employee  Rating  Scales. 
By  C.  E.  Jurgensen,  Minneapolis  Gas 
Company.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  39,  No.  1,  October,  1955,  305-307. 

Theoretically  the  weights  assigned  to 
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test  scores,  test  items,  or  items  in  a  rating 
scale  are  equal  only  if  the  standard  devia- 
tions are  equal.  Statisticians  have  often 
pointed  this  out,  but  typically  industry 
has  paid  no  attention  to  this  principle,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  merit  rating.  Em- 
ployee rating  scales  with  steps  such  as 
"excellent,"  "good,"  "fair,"  and  "poor" 
are  often  given  weights  such  as  4-3-1-1,  so 
that  ratings  on  different  items  can  be  com- 
bined. If  the  weightings  were  determined 
from  the  standard  deviations  of  the  ratings, 
perhaps  they  should  be  6-4-1-1. 

This  study  reports  an  attempt  to  find 
out  how  much  better  the  statistically  de- 
termined weights  are  in  an  actual  situation. 
Data  from  three  rating  forms  were  analyzed. 
The  correlations  between  the  statistically 
determined  and  the  arbitrarily  assigned 
weights  were  so  high  that  they  can  be 
considered  to  be  one  and  the  same.  The 
conclusion  reached  was  that  simplified 
arbitrarily  assigned  weights  can  be  as  use- 
ful and  accurate  as  more  elaborately  de- 
termined weights  using  statistically  ap- 
proved methods. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  theoretical  superiority  of  statistical 
methods  for  determining  weights.  He  also 
cautions  that  this  study  does  not  indicate 
that  statistical  methods  should  be  dis- 
counted in  other  situations.  It  may  be  that 
the  difficulties  and  inaccuracies  of  employee 
ratings  are  so  great  that  they  are  beyond 
help  of  statistical  refinements  in  determin- 
ing weights.  He  feels,  however,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  fall  upon  those  who 
advocate  statistically  determined  weights 
in  situations  of  this  type. 

Use  of  a  Weighted  Application  Blank  in 
Hiring  Seasonal  Employees.  By  Marvin 
C.  Dunnette,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
James  Maetzold,  The  Green  Giant  Com- 
pany. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39, 
No.  5,  October,  1955,  308-310. 

This  study  extends  the  research  which 
has   been   done   on   application   blanks   to 


production  workers  on  seasonal  jobs.  Pre- 
vious studies  have  indicated  that  factors 
such  as  age,  marital  status,  and  education 
are  closely  related  to  success  and  length  of 
service  on  different  kinds  of  white  collar 
jobs. 

The  subjects  studied  were  applicants 
for  jobs  in  the  Green  Giant  Company 
which  operates  plants  for  the  canning  of 
peas  and  corn  in  Minnesota.  The  work  is 
seasonal  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
manpower  needs  rise  rapidly.  At  each  plant 
there  was  a  core  of  "seasonal  regulars" 
which  could  be  counted  on  to  return  and 
work  regularly  through  the  summer.  Many 
others  had  to  be  hired  each  year  and  they 
presented  a  serious  turnover  problem. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1951  the 
employment  manager  at  the  home  plant 
rated  the  employees  as  good,  poor,  and 
doubtful  with  respect  to  turnover.  The 
"seasonal  regulars"  were  first  eliminated 
from  the  study  since  they  presented  no 
problem.  169  good  and  150  poor  were  selected 
and  their  application  blanks  were  analyzed. 
The  size  of  the  difference  between  percent- 
ages for  the  good  and  poor  groups  dictated 
the  weight  or  score  to  be  applied  to  the 
response  on  the  application  blanks.  Twelve 
of  the  24  items  analyzed  showed  differences 
large  enough  to  be  weighted.  For  example, 
the  typically  stable  worker  lived  in  the 
local  town,  had  a  telephone,  was  not  a 
veteran,  had  more  than  ten  years  education, 
and  had  worked  for  the  company  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1952.  the 
application  blanks  for  xoi  poor  employees 
and  144  good  employees  were  given  scores 
using  the  weights  which  had  been  estab- 
lished the  previous  summer.  This  cross 
validation  showed  highly  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  groups.  In  1953  the 
weighted  application  blank  was  used  for 
hiring,  but  at  times  the  demand  for  workers 
was  so  great  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  hire 
all  applicants.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a 
study  showed  that  once  more  the  weighted 
application   was   useful   in   discriminating 
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between   the   good   and   poor   risks.    This 
study  of  workers  in  many  jobs  suggests  that 


the  weighted  application  blank  may  have 
wider  usefulness  than  has  been  recognized. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Pacific  North^a^est  Personnel 
Management  Association  ran  an  article  in 
the  October  issue  of  Personnel  Panorama 
called  "Why  Bother  With  Job  Descrip- 
tions?" The  author  is  R.  A.  Sutermeister, 
professor  personnel  management.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  industrial  relations 
consultant,  Seattle,  Washington.  He  says 
that  many  small  organizations  feel  that  job 
descriptions  are  feasible  only  in  large  com- 
panies. In  order  to  find  out  if  job  descrip- 
tions are  worth  the  time  and  effort  involved 
he  suggests  answering  a  series  of  questions. 
For  instance,  does  every  employee  really 
know  what  he's  supposed  to  do?  If  not, 
how  can  we  expect  him  to  do  a  good  job? 
Are  employees  dissatisfied  because  they 
don't  know  what's  expected  of  them?  Are 
employees  utilized  efficiently?  Are  we  failing 
to  attract  applicants  because  they  don't 
understand  the  nature  of  the  work?  In  case 
of  layoffs  do  we  know  which  jobs  may  be 
abolished?  By  asking  ourselves  these  and 
other  questions,  Mr.  Sutermeister  says,  we 
should  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  program 
of  written  job  descriptions  will  pay  in 
dollars  and  cents  by  increased  efficiency  in 
operating  our  organization,  and  perhaps 
pay  in  human  lives  by  reducing  mistakes — 
mistakes  which  can  occur  when  assignments 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  are  misunder- 
stood. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Chicago  has  experimented  with  an 
early  meeting.  Cocktails  are  scheduled  for 
4:30,  the  meeting  at  5:00,  dinner  at  6:30. 


Wendell  F.  Wood  talked  to  the  selection 
and  placement  study  group  in  October 
about  merit  rating.  Mr.  Wood  is  general 
supervisor,  personnel,  research  and  testing, 
at  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
He  discussed  such  questions  as,  how  much 
can  be  learned  from  employee  merit  rating 
to  assist  in  improved  selection?  Do  per- 
formance appraisals  provide  criteria  for  the 
selection  program?  Can  the  program  be 
validated  by  the  merit  rating  device? 
Should  people  be  rated  for  a  "job"  or  a 
"career"  in  a  company? 

The  education  and  training  section 
heard  W.  L.  Johnson,  vice  president.  Bell 
and  Howell,  talk  on  "Grow  Old  and 
Live".  Forward-looking  Bell  and  Howell 
not  only  trains  employees  to  work,  it  also 
trains  them  to  retire.  After  careful  study  of 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  retire- 
ment, Bell  and  Howell  now  offers  a  training 
course  to  help  employees  prepare  for  this 
important  phase  of  their  lives,  said  Johnson. 
The  course  has  been  developed  and  offered 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

W.  Willard  Wirtz,  attorney,  spoke  to 
the  group  interested  in  labor-management 
relations  on  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  arbitration  cases.  Mr.  Wirtz  dis- 
cussed the  topic  from  the  arbitrator's 
viewpoint.  He  pointed  up  how  important 
it  is  to  assemble  and  make  available  the 
complete  facts  and  to  prepare  and  present 
each  arbitration  case  effectively. 
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The  Northern  California  Training 
Directors'  Association  listened  to  Cloyd 
Steinmetz  at  the  October  meeting.  Mr. 
Steinmetz  is  secretary  of  the  national  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  and  he  outlined  the 
history  of  the  organization.  He  then  spent 
half  an  hour  on  sales  training  and  educa- 
tion, which  is  his  special  field  at  Reynolds 
Metals  Company.  "One  of  the  primary 
problems  of  a  doctor's  patients  and  a  train- 
ing director's  clients  is  lack  of  "philosophy'. 
Deficiency  in  a  life  philosophy  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  improvement  and 
progress.  The  doctor  and  the  director  are 
both,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  face  this 
fact  and  act  accordingly — remedy  the  situa- 
tion or  lose  the  case,"  Steinmetz  said.  Sales 
service  vs.  sales  profit  must  be  clearly  enun- 
ciated and  the  effort  to  learn  the  necessity 
for  the  former  accomplished.  And,  Stein- 
metz added,  this  is  a  training  function  of 
management  that  cannot  be  delegated. 
Reynolds  training  for  sales  promotion  is 
looked  upon  as  a  learning  process;  it  is  not 
an  exposure;  it  is  a  do-it-yourself  program. 
It  is  an  eleven-weeks  program  for  the 
beginner  in  Reynolds'  sales  department.  At 
least  one  hour  each  day  is  a  "sales  meeting" 
in  which  a  plan  of  progressive  rotation  in 
various  capacities  is  each  man's  allotment 
or  responsibility.  Evaluation  sheets  are 
developed  and  an  "Oscar"  for  the  whole 
day's  endeavor  is  awarded,  for  the  balance 
of  each  day  consists  of  various  on-the-job 
assignments. 


Bay  Area  Personnel  Women  of  San 
Francisco,  have  elected  new  officers.  They 
are:  Ruth  Harper,  assistant  personnel 
manager,  California  Packing  Corporation, 
president;  Genevieve  McDonald,  super- 
visor, employment  and  payroll  department, 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  vice  president; 
Doris  Dozier,  employment  manager.  The 
White  House,  treasurer,  and  Maxine 
Bishop,  director  of  personnel.  Mount  Zion 
Hospital,  secretary. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  has  annoimced  two  new 
study  groups.  The  groups  are  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions at  Cornell.  The  first  group  will  study 
current  aspects  of  labor  relations,  under  the 
leadership  of  Burton  A.  Zorn,  member  of 
the  firm  of  Proskauer,  Rose,  Geotz  and 
Mendelsohn.  He  was  formerly  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Industrial 
Relations  Board  and  first  general  counsel  of 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  group  will  explore:  techniques  of  col- 
lective bargaining;  pitfalls  in  union  contract 
clauses;  and  implications  of  the  merger  of 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO. 

The  second  group  will  work  on  per- 
sonnel management  as  an  aid  to  manage- 
ment planning  and  control.  The  leader  is 
Louis  J.  DeRose,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  management  at  the  Fordham 
University  School  of  Business.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  group  will  be  to  review  methods 
and  techniques  of  collecting,  analyzing  and 
interpreting  personnel  data,  not  only  as  this 
data  is  developed  for  today's  management, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ments of  the  future.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  various  aspects  of  personnel 
planning  and  control,  wage  and  salary  con- 
trol and  other  techniques  used  in  modem 
personnel  management.  The  course  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  course  in  statistics  but 
rather  to  examine  present  and  new  methods 
in  the  very  important  field  of  evaluating 
and  validating  the  personnel  function  for 
management. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  had  an  article  by  one  of  their 
members  in  the  last  issue  of  WPG  News. 
Alvretta  Jones  wTOte  about  the  older  em- 
ployee. She  pointed  out  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  older  employees:  those  older  in 
years,  and  those  older  in  terms  of  service. 
The  older  in  years,  she  feels,  is  usually  a 
person  on  his  toes  and  in  tune  with  the 
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times.  Such  a  group  usually  includes  people 
who  have  not  worked  for  a  number  of  years. 
Being  relaxed,  they  are  more  agreeable, 
more  willing  and  anxious  to  make  good. 
The  second  group,  older  in  service,  is  more 
difficult  to  handle.  They  sometimes  feel  that 
because  they  have  been  with  the  company 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  know  best.  It 
is  difficult  when  a  change  must  be  made  or  a 
new  person  advances  over  the  old  employee. 
If  you  take  the  older  employee  into  your 
confidence,  explain  as  much  as  you  can 
what  you  are  going  to  do  and  why,  you 
will  have  a  better  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion. Do  all  of  this  in  advance  or  lead  up  to 
it  over  a  period  of  time.  Wherever  possible, 
make  the  older  employee  feel  that  she  can 
help  you  help  the  new  person.  With  all  the 
talk  about  prolonging  our  life  span  with 
wonder  drugs,  should  we  draw  the  line  on 
age  for  employment?  What  is  the  point  of 
living  longer  if  we  are  well  but  have  no  job 
acceptability?  It  is  a  question  that  business 
can  not  avoid  or  postpone  much  longer. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Detroit  heard  Charles  A.  Moran, 
supervisor  of  executive  development  and 
salaried  employee  training  for  Fisher  Body 
of  GM,    at   the   November  meeting.    He 


answered  such  questions  as:  do  you  know 
how  to  prepare  yourself  for  promotion? 
Do  your  supervisors  know  how?  Do  you 
have  training  problems  in  helping  super- 
visors prepare  themselves  to  move  up? 
Officers  of  the  association  are  Thomas  C. 
Kent,  Daisy  Manufacturing  Company,  pres- 
ident; Clyde  R.  Anderson,  Rinshed-Mason 
Company,  vice  president;  Dorothy  H. 
Hanson,  Masset-Harris-Ferguson,  Inc.,  sec- 
retary; and  John  J.  Hummon,  Chicago 
Rawhide  Manufacturing  Company,  treas- 
urer. 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers' 
Association  was  invited  to  attend  "Parent 
Night"  at  Macomber  Vocational  High 
School.  The  visit  gave  the  group  a  chance 
to  see  the  various  shops,  laboratories  and 
classes,  and  to  get  an  overall  view  of 
Macomber's  program.  There  was  also  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  faculty.  At  the 
October  meeting  Paul  L.  Styles,  executive 
vice  president.  Northwestern  Ohio  Indus- 
trial Council,  spoke  on  grievance  procedure 
at  five  o'clock.  Dinner  was  at  six-thirty, 
followed  by  a  discussion  at  seven  forty-five 
of  the  negotiation  procedure,  led  by  Donald 
Rosie,  member  central  labor  division, 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


From  the  Proceedings  of  the  SotrrH- 
WEST  Area  Conference  on  Industrial 
Relations,  held  in  Houston  in  May,  the 
following  excerpts  are  of  imusual  interest: 
Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  personnel  manager, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  spoke  on 
moral  responsibilities  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration. He  concluded  that  these 
principles  are  of  value:  to  encourage  the 
development  of  each  individual  to  his  max- 
imum ability;  to  recognize  the  dignity  of 
each  individual  and  his  right  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  his  job;  to  express  in  action 
a  sincere  concern  for  our  employees;  to  make 


decisions  on  the  basis  of  what  is  morally 
right  rather  than  the  number  of  employees 
involved. 

Dr.  Spencer  J.  Hayden,  director  of 
training,  Metal  and  Thermit  Corporation 
of  New  York  City,  talked  about  coaching 
as  a  management  technique.  He  said  that 
philosophies  and  attitudes  are  more  impor- 
tant than  any  little  techniques  used  in 
training.  You  can  learn  techniques,  but 
what  we  need  today,  he  said,  is  a  point  of 
view.  Personnel  people  definitely  have  to 
have  a  philosophy.  "I  seldom  hear  about 
such  philosophies — instead,  I  hear  people 
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talk  about  techniques.  I  feel  that  we  need  a 
powerful  philosophy  to  take  back  with  us 
and  use,  instead  of  what  so  many  of  us  in 
personnel  work  do — trade  counter-punches 
with  organized  labor!.  .  .  My  feeling  is: 
we  personnel  people  have  really  made 
progress.  We've  got  people  working  to- 
gether effectively  in  groups;  now,  can  we 
get  individuals  to  work  more  effectively 
alone?  Coaching  and  counseling  aims  at 
this." 

The  Alan  in  iVL?«agement  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Kenneth  McFarland, 
educational  consultant  for  General  Motors, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  He  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  outstanding  reasons  for  vocational 
failure  is  immorality.  Another  reason  is 
disloyalty.  We  say  in  vocational  education, 
it  is  the  whole  man  that  goes  to  work. 
You  can't  send  the  skills  down  to  the  job 
in  a  bucket.  They  must  be  delivered  to  the 
job,  and  they  must  be  kept  on  the  job.  The 
balance  of  the  individual's  character  and 
personality  constitutes  his  vehicle  for  de- 
livering his  ability  and  skills.  If  he  has  an 
unworthy  vehicle  for  delivering  the  skills, 
then  for  all  practical  purposes  he  might  as 
well  not  possess  them.  A  man  cannot  simply 
decide  that  he  will  be  a  good  business  man, 
a  good  professional  man,  a  good  tradesman, 
a  good  salesman,  a  good  foreman,  or  a  good 
workman.  He  must  decide  that  he  will  be  a 
good  man." 


A  Discussion  of  the  Business  Outlook 
opened  the  362Jid  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia November  17.  The  price  level,  con- 
sumer spending  and  saving,  the  market  for 
capital  goods,  and  the  level  of  business  in- 
ventories were  considered.  Heinz  Leudicke, 
editor.  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
spoke  on  "Prices;  Is  Inflation  Dead?"  ArnoJ. 
Johnson,  vice  president  and  director  of 
research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
spoke  on  consumer  markets.  "Capital 
Goods:  Still  Headed  Up?"  was  the  question 
answered  by  Adolph  G.  Agramson,  econo- 


mist, SKF  Industries.  William  F.  Butler, 
consulting  economist.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  tackled  "Business  Inventories:  Big 
Enough?" 

The  Auto,  Can  and  Glass  Company 
Plans  and  their  Impact  was  the  subject  of  a 
panel  discussion.  The  financial  outlook  was 
described  by  Lester  V.  Chandler,  professor 
of  economics  at  Princeton;  D.  J.  Anderson, 
financial  economist.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia;  J.  Brooke  Willis,  associate 
professor  of  banking,  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  Columbia;  and  Glenn  G.  Munn, 
consulting  economist,  Paine,  Webber,  Jack- 
son and  Curtis. 

Fred  Maytag  II,  president,  Maytag 
Company,  presided  at  the  session  on  im- 
proving organizational  relationships  and 
performance.  Speakers  were:  Rensis  Likert, 
director,  institute  for  social  research.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  John  R.  Hamann, 
assistant  superintendent,  Conners  Creek 
Plant,  Detroit  Edison  Company;  Albert  F. 
Siepert,  executive  officer,  National  In- 
stitute of  Health;  and  Everett  E.  Roll, 
assistant  secretar}',  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany. 

Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.,  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States,  spoke  at  the  luncheon. 


Tomorrow's  Challenge  to  Personnel 
Management  was  presented  by  Peter  F. 
Drucker  at  San  Diego's  eighth  annual  per- 
sonnel management  conference,  held  October 
1.1-1.1..  Other  speakers  were  Neil  Lamb, 
long  range  planning  administrator,  Convair 
Division  of  General  Dynamics;  Thomas  S. 
Morrison,  chief  engineer,  Halax  Corpora- 
tion; Jack  Thorne,  computers  and  controls 
division,  Litton  Industries;  Abbott  Kaplan, 
associate  director,  institute  of  industrial 
relations.  University  of  California;  Neal 
Hammond,  manager,  industrial  relations. 
Ford  Motor  Company;  Milton  Jeanney, 
Fisher,  Neblett,  and  Company;  John  Hart, 
director  of  employee  relations,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company;  Gilbert  Brighouse,  professor 
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of    psychology,    Occidental    College;    and 
John    P.    Troxell,    director,    division    of 


industrial   relations,    Graduate   School   of 
Business,  Stanford  University. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


The  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Review 
is  published  monthly  by  Charles  D.  Spencer 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  i66  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago  4.  Charles  D.  Spencer 
is  the  editor.  The  pocket-size  magazine  is 
composed  primarily  of  short  news  items.  It 
provides  a  convenient  means  of  keeping  up 
with  current  benefit  plans  and  practices. 
The  October  issue,  for  instance,  contains  a 
comparison  of  old  and  proposed  integration 
rules;  a  review  of  current  practices  in  mater- 
nity coverage;  and  a  description  of  alterna- 
tive or  supplementary  early  retirement  bene- 
fits. Another  article  explains  that  the 
elimination  of  the  percentage  formula  in 
profit-sharing  is  creating  interest.  "Under 
the  predetermined  formula  rule  the  general 
procedure  is  to  provide  that  the  company 
will  share  a  definite  percentage  of  its  profits, 
such  as  10%  of  net  profits  before  taxes." 
Two  main  objections  to  the  predetermined 
profit-sharing  formula  rule  are:  It  is  difficult 
for  a  smaller  employer  who  does  not  have 
sufficient  experience  to  determine  how  a 
fijced  percentage  might  work  out  in  relation 
to  available  cash.  In  a  year  in  which  profits 
are  high  and  cash  needs  are  modest,  the 
employer  can't  contribute  more  to  the  fund 
than  the  formula  allows  even  if  the  amount 
contributed  is  less  than  the  allowable  15% 
of  participating  payroll  deduction. 


The  Maturing  of  Managers  is  de- 
scribed by  Michael  G.  Blansfield  in  an 
article  in  the  September  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Blansfield  is  supervisory  train- 
ing officer  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base.  At  the 
base  a  program  has  been  worked  out  in 
four  twenty-hour  phases.  It  was  decided  to 
form  ten  groups  of  managers,  ten  to  twelve 
men  in  each  group,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
with  a  schedule  of  one  two-hour  session 
each  day  for  two  weeks.  The  first  twenty- 


hour  phase  was  built  around  the  theme  of 
productive  group  discussion  and  concerned 
with  conference  techniques  and  methods. 
The  second  phase  was  devoted  to  the  case 
study  method.  It  has  been  well  accepted, 
but  the  acceptance  has  been  obviously 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  here  no  firm  tech- 
niques were  given  by  an  "authority". 
However,  as  each  group  progressed  in  this 
phase  their  analytical  ability  seemed  to 
increase.  The  third  phase  started  with  a 
series  of  discussions  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  group  role-playing.  Following 
this,  the  group  launched  into  the  role- 
playing  of  problem  situations.  The  majority 
reported  definite  gains  in  answering  a 
written  questionnaire.  They  were  almost 
unanimous  in  reporting  that  they  strongly 
believed  that  they  were  now  more  aware  of 
personnel  problems  and  felt  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  them.  Nearly  half  felt  they 
understood  themselves  better.  The  fourth 
and  last  phase  was  titled  Leadership  Atti- 
tudes and  Behavior. 

Each  group  member  completing  the 
entire  series  had  a  personal  interview  with 
the  training  officer  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged to  discuss  his  problems  and 
recount  any  difficulties.  Based  upon  these 
interviews  there  appeared  to  be  evidence  of 
increased  effectiveness  in  30  to  40%  of  the 
trainees. 


Methods  of  Simplifying  the  Main- 
tenance OF  Personnel  Records  are  de- 
scribed in  a  helpful  article  in  the  October 
issue  of  Public  Personnel  Review.  Clarence  F. 
Willey,  professor  of  psychology  at  Norwich 
University  and  Examiner  for  the  State  of 
Vermont,  is  the  author.  He  says  that  eco- 
nomical performance  of  the  obvious  and 
unavoidable  statistical  responsibilities  of  a 
governmental  personnel  department  should 
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be  accomplished  if  employee  records,  accu- 
rately and  without  delay,  yield  data  organ- 
ized by  department,  class  of  position,  pay 
grade  and  step,  and  salary  dollars.  In  order 
to  meet  this  objective,  record  keeping  in  the 
state  of  Vermont  was  surveyed,  and  a  new 
system  worked  out  for  improvements.  The 
problem  of  how  to  make  information  on  the 
distribution  of  salaries  in  the  twenty  pay 
grades  and  in  the  five  steps  in  each  grade 
more  accessible  for  tabulation  was  solved 
very  simply  by  moving  this  information  to 
the  visible  vertical  margin  of  the  employee 
record  card  in  the  tub  file.  When  the  card 
was  designed,  this  valuable  visible  edge  had 
been  reserved  for  information  on  marital 
and  veteran  status  which  was  not  needed 
for  any  personnel  decision  or  other  purpose 
subsequent  to  original  appointment.  It  was 
finally  recognized  that  this  abandoned  space 
could  be  put  to  good  use.  With  the  em- 
ployee record  cards  arranged  in  banks  of 
twenty-four,  pay  scale  and  step  could  be 
read  off  rapidly  by  one  clerk  and  recorded  on 
a  tally  sheet  by  another. 

Classification  records  were  made  more 
efficient  by  using  a  system  of  rotating  oc- 
tagonal cards.  Willey  found  that  a  tub  file 
with  loose  cards  presenting  a  visible  edge 
permits  quick  locating  and  convenient  post- 
ing of  pay  and  position  changes.  A  series  of 
numbers  on  the  dividers  in  the  tub  file 
enables  a  clerk  to  total  employees  by  depart- 
ments quickly  and  with  little  possibility  of 
error.  A  table  giving  the  number  of  author- 
ized classes  and  the  number  of  authorized 
positions  for  each  department  supplements 
the  counter  cards  to  make  possible  rapid 
computation  and  checking  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  filled  positions  and  the  total  number 
of  vacancies.  The  entire  system  provides  an 
easily  and  economically  maintained  inven- 
tory of  personnel. 


The  Development  of  Non-Profes- 
sional Trainers  is  urged  in  an  article  by 
Leonard  Nadler  which  appears  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors 


for  September-October.  Mr.  Nadler  is  senior 
training  technician.  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Civil  Service.  In  many  situa- 
tions, Mr.  Nadler  points  out,  training  activ- 
ities are  still  being  limited  by  the  actual 
sessions  the  training  staff  can  conduct.  This 
doesn't  have  to  be  the  case,  he  says,  if  train- 
ing directors  will  tap  the  unused  human  re- 
sources at  their  disposal.  There  are  many 
men  in  the  line  organization  who  cannot 
develop  a  training  outline  or  construct  a 
visual  aid.  They  probably  have  never  heard 
of  MRP,  the  Incident  Process,  or  group  dy- 
namics. However,  they  can  be  helped  to  use 
all  these  methods  and  more.  Too  often,  Mr. 
Nadler  maintains,  we  talk  of  training  as  a 
line  responsibility  and  then  promptly  pro- 
ceed to  conduct  training  from  the  staff 
agency.  The  conduct  of  training  sessions,  he 
says,  can  and  should  be  returned  to  the  line 
departments. 

Persons  who  are  to  do  the  training 
should  be  carefully  selected.  Thirst  for  new 
experiences  and  quick  shifts  in  thinking  are 
desirable  characteristics.  It  is  important 
that  trainers  be  enthusiastic.  You  aren't 
going  to  make  professionals  of  them,  and 
they  will  experience  frustrations,  added 
work,  and  antagonisms.  Enthusiasm  must 
take  the  place  of  the  tempering  one  gets 
from  education.  The  trainers  should  have  a 
one-week  institute  to  learn  methods  and 
have  practice  sessions.  Mr.  Nadler  suggests 
the  use  of  a  newsletter  for  trainers  as  a  fol- 
low-up for  the  teaching  program.  He  says 
that  a  single  sheet,  using  two  columns, 
would  be  adequate.  The  first  column  might 
contain  informal  suggestions,  pooling  of 
experiences,  and  general  information.  The 
second  could  contain  a  digest  of  a  current 
piece  of  research.  Experience  has  sho%\Ti  that 
non-professional  trainers  look  forward  to 
receiving  this  material.  With  a  good  pro- 
fessional staff,  small  though  it  is,  in  your 
central  training  facility,  Mr.  Nadler  con- 
cludes, organizations  can  develop  dynamic 
training  programs  by  developing  non-pro- 
fessional trainers. 
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Interaction  and  Sentiment  in  the 
Foreman-Worker  Relationship  are  ex- 
amined by  Arthur  N.  Turner  in  an  article  in 
Human  Organization  for  the  spring  of  1955. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  is  with  the  labor  and  man- 
agement center  at  Yale,  seems  to  ask:  "Do 
foremen  and  workers  like  each  other  better 
or  worse  when  they  talk  to  each  other  a 
lot?"  He  concludes  that  "a  foreman-worker 
relationship  contains  a  higher  degree  of  pos- 
itive sentiment  when  there  is  more  frequent 
interaction,  provided  that  such  interaction 
is  not  confined  solely  to  matters  related  to 
the  job,  but  is  perceived  as  including  in- 
formal, friendly  contacts  in  addition  to 
those  required  in  the  course  of  the  work.  In 
addition,  although  the  data  in  this  study 
do  not  include  initiation  of  interaction,  the 
comments  indicate  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  probability  of  increased  interaction  re- 
sulting in  improved  sentiment  would  be 
greater  when  neither  foremen  nor  worker 
initiates  interaction  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency than  the  other."  Foremen  and 
workers  get  on  together  best  when  they're 
both  friendly.  If  you  want  to  "initiate  an 
interaction"  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  hi, 
preferably  simultaneously. 


Nearly  2.500  Articles  and  Publica- 
tions are  listed  in  a  Bibliography  of  Dispute 
Settlement  by  Third  Parties,  published  re- 
cently by  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell 
University.  The  bibliography,  designed  as  a 
research  tool  for  scholars  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations,  was  prepared  by  Vernon 
H.  Hensen  and  Harold  G.  Ross  of  the 
school.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive  com- 
pilation of  references  dealing  with  five 
principal  means  of  labor  dispute  settle- 
ment. Special  sections  are  devoted  to  labor 
disputes  in  both  World  Wars  and  the  Korean 
War.  There  is  also  a  section  devoted  to 
general  references  in  the  field  and  a  de- 
tailed i4-page  index.  The  types  of  settle- 
ments by  which  the  authors  have  arranged 
the  listings  are  mediation,  volimtary  arbi- 


tration, fact  finding,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  seizure.  References  dealing  only 
with  collective  bargaining  without  a  third 
party  are  not  included.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  New  York  State  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


A  Convenient  Question  and  Answer 
List  on  Boycotts  has  been  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  distributed  by  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration.  Eight  An- 
swers to  Your  Questions  About  Secondary  Boy- 
cotts explains  that  a  secondary  boycott  is 
a  labor  union  tactic  which  a  union  uses  to 
force  unwilling  employees  to  join  the  imion 
or  to  change  their  union  affiliation;  also  to 
win  labor  disputes  without  regard  to  in- 
jury to  neutral  third  parties.  An  injunction 
against  a  secondary  boycott  is  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  relief  available — but  ways  must 
be  found  to  broaden  its  use  and  to  make  the 
injunction  more  prompt.  In  answer  to  the 
question.  What  can  I  do  to  help  eliminate  secon- 
dary boycotts?  the  leaflet  suggests:  you  can 
give  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  your 
views,  as  well  as  any  specific  information  you 
may  have  on  secondary  boycotts  or  threats 
of  boycotts.  Also,  advise  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  known 
examples. 


A  New  Personnel  Manual,  The 
Inside  Story,  has  been  issued  by  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Health  and  Accident  Association 
and  United  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  pamphlet  is 
described  as  a  manual  of  policies,  practices, 
and  benefits,  published  for  the  persormel 
of  the  companion  companies.  Amusing 
drawings,  printed  in  pale  green,  make  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  text.  The  material 
is  well  arranged,  clearly  indexed,  and  easy 
to  imderstand.  The  foreword  says,  "You 
are  a  vital  part  of  our  organization.  We 
value  your  suggestions.  We  recognize  your 
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talents.  We  want  you  to  realize  your  am- 
bitions. .  .  .  Service  is  our  keynote.  The 
quality  of  service  wc  provide  determines 
our  success.  .  .  .  We  believe  there  is  no 
finer  business  to  work  for.  We  offer  true 
value  for  every  dollar  and  our  whole  busi- 
ness is  based  on  one  vital  necessity  in  every- 
one's life — security.  Security  is  what  we 
sell.  Millions  of  families  depend  on  us  for  it. 
We  can  truly  say,  "Security  is  our  product. ' ' 
Statements  like  these  are  short,  convincing 
and  to  the  point.  One  item  seldom  seen  in 
this  sort  of  manual  is  titled  '"Civic  Duties". 


It  states  that  "Mutual  and  United  have 
always  identified  themselves  with  Omaha. 
You  are  encouraged  to  do  so,  too.  If  you 
are  called  to  jurj'  duty  your  full  salar>'  will 
continue  while  you  serve.  Health  Service 
works  closely  with  the  Red  Cross  and  Mut- 
ual and  United  personnel  are  noted  for  their 
large  number  of  blood  donations.  If  you 
wish  to  give,  call  Health  Service.  They  will 
arrange  an  appointment  for  you  during 
office  hours.  Employees  who  are  poll  work- 
ers are  permitted  time  off  to  fulfill  their 
duties  during  elections." 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Lionel  Corporation  at  Irving- 
ton,  N.  J.,  publishes  All  Aboard.  The  back 
cover  of  the  October  issue  carries  a  picture 
of  a  team  of  three  big  horses  working  in  a 
field  of  wheat.  A  brief  text  beneath  the  pic- 
ture is  titled,  "Teamed  for  Better  Things". 
It  states,  in  part,  "It  is  no  more  possible  to 
say  \vhether  capital,  labor  or  management 
has  contributed  more  to  what  Labor  Day 
stands  for  than  it  would  be  to  determine 
which  of  the  horses  above  was  contributing 
most  to  the  success  of  the  harvest.  Could 
you  support  a  family  if  you  had  to  work 
without  tools  that  save  your  strength  and 
multiply  your  skills?  Could  you  earn  a  de- 
cent living  if  you  didn't  have  someone  else's 
factor}",  presses,  lathes,  rolls,  benches  or 
other  tools  of  production  to  work  with?.  .  . 
Fortunately,  in  America  millions  of  people 
have  put  up  their  savings  to  buy  the  tools  of 
production,  either  through  personal  pur- 
chase or  securities  or  through  bank  and  in- 
surance savings.  .  .  .  This  fact  has  made  it 
possible  for  management  and  employees  to 
enjoy  the  great  advances  in  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  products  that  have  permitted 
vast  improvements  in  methods  and  working 
conditions."  James  Limner  is  the  editor  of 
All  Aboard. 


The  General  Plant  Protection  Com- 
pany  in    Los   Angeles,    has   appropriately 


named  its  publication  Sentry.  The  editor  used 
one  large  sheet  folded  into  eighths,  but 
only  the  front  and  back  covers  are  printed 
on  the  small  fold.  The.  inside  of  the  news- 
sheet  is  printed  lengthwise,  making  a  long 
page.  It's  an  unusual  arrangement,  but  a 
ver\-  practical  one.  The  director  of  person- 
nel and  education  wrote  an  article  for  a 
recent  issue,  called  "Are  You  Helping  to 
Build  Your  Company?"  At  the  end  of  the 
article  he  presented  a  test  consisting  of  ten 
questions  against  which  readers  could  check 
their  reactions.  Answers  %vere  published  on 
the  back  cover,  and  ratings  explained.  The 
questions  were :  As  a  supervisor  would  you 
.  .  .1)  stress  a  continued  education  program? 
1)  concern  yourself  with  small  problems  of 
your  men?  3)  take  the  road  of  least  resist- 
ance and  fire  a  man  rather  than  investigate 
circumstances  surrounding  a  violation?  4) 
concern  yourself  with  the  cost  of  turnover, 
education,  investigation,  and  other  em- 
ployee costs,  and  govern  your  actions  ac- 
cordingly? 5)  let  your  subordinates  know 
that  "I  am  the  boss  and  you  do  as  I  say,  or 
else"?  6)  feel  that  a  man  under  you  has  the 
right  to  question  a  decision  you  made  which 
affects  him?  7)  feel  justified  in  sneaking  up 
on  a  man  on  Post  in  an  attempt  to  catch  him 
goofing  off?  S)  believe  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect your  job,  it  would  be  safer  to  discourage 
ambitious  younger  men?  9)  feel  that  senior- 
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ity  automatically  qualifies  a  man  for  pro- 
motion? lo)  feel  that  seniority  or  rank  en- 
titles you  to  discourage  newcomers  and 
gives  you  the  right  to  speak  adversely 
about  the  company?  The  director  explains 
that  if  you  had  one  or  two  wrong  an- 
swers you  can  become  a  supervisor  with 
proper  training.  If  you  had  three  or  four 
wrong,  supervision  potential  is  question- 
able. If  you  had  more  than  four  wrong  you 
lack  the  true  philosophy  of  proper  super- 
vision and  leadership.  No  need  to  give  the 
answers,  because  no  PJ  reader  would  get 
any  wrong.  Harry  Thomas  is  the  editor  of 
Sentry. 


machinery  and  soft-toed  shoes  in  our  pits, 
plants  and  shops."  Bob  Burke  is  the  editor 
of  Ore,  Iron  and  Men. 


Oliver  Iron  Mining  Division,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  uses  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  safety  problem  in  Ore,  Iron  and 
Men.  In  "Safety— Old  as  the  Hills"  the 
magazine  takes  readers  back  through  his- 
tory to  show  that  accident  prevention  was  a 
subject  for  discussion  long  before  the 
formalized  safety  programs  of  today.  A 
cartoon  shows  a  knight  in  armor  chasing  a 
helmetless  adversary  who  says,  "Gadzooks! 
I  should' ve  worn  my  hard  hat !"  The  caption 
notes  it  has  always  paid  to  wear  safety 
equipment.  Other  historical  examples  are 
used  to  point  up  current  safety  measures. 
"Syrus,  a  very  respected  citizen  of  Rome  in 
the  day  of  Julius  Caesar  said,  'Danger 
comes  the  sooner  when  it  is  despised'.  (So, 
watch  out  for  that  moving  conveyor  belt, 
Mister,  and  never  work  on  machinery  in 
motion.)"  Examples  like  these  stick  in  your 
mind.  More  recent  history  is  pictured  in  two 
posters  used  by  the  company.  One  published 
in  1 91 5  shows  a  boy  going  off  to  work, 
saying  good-bye,  teacher.  Father  killed  in  an 
industrial  accident.  Lad  a  breadwinner.  Do 
you  want  your  boy  robbed  of  his  education? 
Another,  used  forty  years  ago,  warns  of  the 
danger  of  wearing  celluloid  collars.  The 
editor  comments,  "We  still  get  hot  under 
the  collar,  but  not  the  way  they  did  then. 
Still  with  us,  however,  are  the  hazards  of 
wearing   unsafe   clothing   around   moving 


The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com- 
pany does  credit  to  its  product  by  publish- 
ing an  unusually  handsome  magazine,  The 
Log.  Stewart  Jones,  the  editor,  comes  up 
with  two  good  ideas  for  picturing  employ- 
ees and  creating  the  impression  that  the 
company  makes  possible  the  good  life.  The 
first  is  a  picture  story  showing  several  em- 
ployees and  their  families  in  their  unusually 
attractive  homes.  The  piece  is  titled  "Out- 
door Living  in  Texas".  Patios  and  swim- 
ming pools  and  a  gracious  way  of  life  make 
convincing  evidence  that  if  you  work  for 
Champion  the  best  is  yours.  The  idea  is 
presented  subtly  but  effectively.  Another 
article  on  full-time  capitalists  helps  in  an 
unobtrusive  way  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
management  and  labor.  Several  employees 
are  shown  running  various  business  enter- 
prises in  their  leisure  time.  The  sub-head 
points  out  that  these  Champions  know  from 
experience  the  problems  of  running  a  busi- 
ness. One  runs  a  nursery,  another  owns  a 
bicycle  shop,  a  third  is  a  builder,  a  fourth  a 
real  estate  dealer.  Ask  any  owner  of  a  small 
business  why  he  puts  all  the  time  and  effort 
and  heartache  into  his  venture,  says  the 
editor,  and  he'll  give  the  same  answer  that 
the  president  of  General  Motors,  or  U.  S. 
Steel,  or  Champion  Paper  will  give — "to 
earn  money;  to  make  a  profit."  These  seem 
to  me  good  examples  of  industrial  editing. 


Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  publishes  the  Mead  News. 
This  is  a  new  publication;  the  first  issue  ap- 
peared in  August.  According  to  the  mast- 
head, it  is  published  for  the  employees  so 
they  may  understand  the  company's  objec- 
tives, policies,  and  goals,  and  to  create 
within  the  employee  the  realization  of  the 
importance  of  his  job,  his  fellow  employee, 
and  the  company's  place  in  society.  The 
editor  is  Charles  Oberst.  The  layout  of  the 
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book  is  unusually  good.  Two  colors,  red 
and  grey,  break  the  spaces  and  point  up  the 
heads.  A  series  of  profiles  of  employees  is 
started  in  the  first  issue,  and  articles  about 
departments  and  products  will  be  used  in 
the  magazine.  Something  new  is  a  series  of 
short  stories  for  children.  The  company 
tie-in  is  the  name  of  the  leading  character: 
Mejo.  Children  of  employees  are  invited  to 
enter  a  contest,  drawing  pictures  to  show 
what  Mejo  looks  like. 


The  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany ran  a  picture  story  in  Forward  Magazine 
called  "Gas  Budget  Blues."  The  story  and 
accompanying  script  describes  irate  custom- 
ers complaining  about  their  gas  bills,  and 
a  pleasant  employee  making  the  explana- 
tions. (Wish  someone  could  explain  my 
gas  bill!)  This  kind  of  picture  story,  of 
course,  is  a  good  supplementary  training 
tool,  and  can  be  used  to  point  up  the  regu- 
lar training  programs,  and  to  refresh  em- 
ployees' memories  with  highlights  from 
the  training  they've  already  received.  A 
longer  article  in  the  same  issue  gives  a 
play-by-play  account  of  machine  customer 
accounting  in  getting  out  gas  and  electric 
bills.  The  bills  are  prepared  by  an  electronic 
calculator,  editorially  called  the  "brain". 
This  office  machine  that  calculates  any 
number  of  figures  automatically  is  pictured 
and  described.  The  two  pieces  make  a  good 
combination  and  should  help  employees  to 
work  with  greater  imderstanding.  Glee  R. 
Hancock  is  the  editor  of  the  Forward  Mag- 
azine. 


Employees  in  the  News  get  plenty  of 
credit  for  outside  activities  in  Colonial  Ways, 
magazine  of  the  Colonial  Stores  Incor- 
porated. Employees  who  have  been  honored 
by  organizations  in  which  they  are  active, 
or  who  have  taken  part  in  special  civic 
work,  get  a  nice  write-up  of  their  efforts  in 
each  issue.  General  store  news  of  interest  is 
handled  in  a  series  of  lively,  short  articles: 
seven  new  stores  scheduled  for  March  grand 


openings;  supermarkets  rate  second  as  vic- 
tims of  bad  check  artists;  CS  fleets  get  safety 
awards;  CS  Employee  credit  unions  report 
growth  in  1954,  are  typical  headlines. 
Major  medical  expense  insurance  is  ex- 
plained in  a  good,  clear,  easy-to-understand 
article  in  the  March  issue.  Listed  in  a 
separate  box  are  twelve  ways  the  CS  group 
insurance  plan  provides  protection.  Specific 
examples  with  facts  and  figures  are  also 
given,  to  make  the  plan  doubly  clear.  John 
Hall  is  the  editor. 


About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  2^4) 

Kobert  Hershey  has  been  Personnel  Director 
for  the  Maspcth  Division  of  the  Bulova  Watch 
Company  for  the  past  four  years.  He  has  a  B.S. 
and  an  M.S.  from  City  College  of  New  York; 
is  now  working  on  his  doctorate  in  industrial 
psychology  at  New  York  University.  Mr. 
Hershey  is  a  member  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment and  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tions. 

Robert  A.  Sutermeister  has  fully  as  much  busi- 
ness as  teaching  in  his  background.  Graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1934,  he  worked  for  Ford,  Sears, 
and  a  lumber  company  until  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  for  a  Master's  in  1942..  Since 
then  he  has  been  Personnel  Director  for  Pacific 
Huts,  Seattle;  Industrial  Relations  Officer  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Seattle;  partner  in  a  firm  of 
counselors  in  industrial  and  public  relations; 
and,  from  1949,  an  industrial  relations  con- 
sultant as  well  as  Professor  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment at  the  University  of  Washington.  He 
authored  several  articles  for  this  magazine  in 
1941,  1943  and  1944. 


Positions  Wanted 

(CotttinueJ  from  fa^t  jio) 

Pbrsonnbl  Dirbctor  or  Assistant:  i6  years  experience  in 
personnel  and  training  with  organizations  of  500  to  5,000 
employees.  Recent  Industrial  Psychology  degree.  Presently 
employed  in  engineering  research  and  developing  company; 
responsible  for  apprenticeship,  supervisory  development,  on- 
the-job  training,  co-op  engineering  and  college  recruiting 
programs;  and  nationwide  recruitment  of  scientific,  technical 
and  skilled  personnel.  Prefer  West  or  Southwest.  Reply  Box 
394- 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Inxjustrial  Psychologists  or  Training  Specialists:  M; 
^6-40;  MA,  EdD.,  or  Ph.D.  Salary  commensurate  with  in- 
dividual qualifications;  work  as  consultant  with  client  com- 
panies in  appraisal  and  development  of  training  programs  or 
as  a  member  of  research  staff  in  the  research  and  development 
of  package  training  programs;  some  industrial  experience 
necessary;  career  interest  in  industrial  training  and  personal 
competence  to  deal  with  top  management  personnel;  im- 
mediate availability.  Reply  Box  370. 


Research  Psychologists:  M;  14-31;  at  least  MA;  minimum 
$5500;  participate  as  a  member  of  a  research  team  in  the  de- 
velopment of  package  training  programs;  evidence  of  re- 
search competence  necessary;  some  teaching  experience  help- 
ful; immediate  availability.  Reply  Box  371. 


Personnel  Manager:  With  several  years  of  personnel  ex- 
perience in  the  South,  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  South.  NEW 
PULP  and  PAPER  MILL  of  a  national  organization,  sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  in  the  near  future,  needs  man  to  set 
up  and  administer  a  complete  industrial  relations  program — 
including  recruitment,  employment,  records,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  etc.  Minimum  five  years  experience  required, 
preferably  in  paper  industry.  Liberal  benefit  policies.  A 
"Going  Somewhere"  organization.  Salary  open.  Age  range 
35-45.  Reply  immediately  with  details  of  qualifications  to 
Box  379. 


Pbssonnbl  AnvHsoRs:  (Foreign  Employment)  Mature  Men, 
35-45  years  of  age,  with  a  college  degree  plus  minimum  7 
years  of  broad  experience  in  industrial  relations  or  industrial 
engineering.  Experience  must  include  work  in  a  supervisory 
level  in  labor  contract  administration,  employee  relations, 
wage  and  salary  administration  and /or  related  industrial  re- 
lations activities.  For  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  exten- 
sive Middle  East  operations.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please 
include  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  387. 


Industrial  Training  Specialists;  With  degree  in  Industrial 
Education  plus  minimum  of  5  years'  work  experience  in  in- 
dustrial training  or  related  activities.  To  devise  and  develop 
specific  training  programs  and  courses,  train  instructors  and 
audit  and  evaluate  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  For  Com- 
pany operations  in  Saudi-Arabia.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please  in- 
clude your  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  389. 


Wage  &  Salary  Analyst:  (Foreign  Employment).  M.S.  in 
Psychology  or  Industrial  Relations  plus  minimum  8  years' 
broad  responsible  work  experience  in  industrial  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Substantial  portion  of  experience  must 
be  in  developmental  work.  To  assist  in  developing  wage  and 
salary  policies,  procedures  and  methods.  Must  be  capable  of 
presenting  and  securing  acceptance  of  recommendations.  For 
MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  extensive  Middle  East  opera- 
tions. Write  giving  full  particulars  regarding  personal  history 
and  work  experience.  Please  include  your  telephone  number. 
Reply  Box  390. 


Industrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level  in  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  Age  33,  veteran,  married,  1  children.  Present  salary 
$7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  11  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


I  Want  to  Work  in  Industry.  Have  had  6  years'  experience 
in  student  personnel  work  involving  testing,  counseling,  ad- 
ministration and  some  research.  Should  like  to  be  considered 
for  position  as  personnel  assistant  or  for  training  program  in 
management  consulting  or  industrial  relations.  AB  &  MPS. 
Age  19.  Will  relocate.  Currently  employed.  Reply  Box  380. 


Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations:  Personnel  Manager  4 
years  in  union  organized  N.Y.C.  Company  employing  iioo. 
College  graduate  plus  special  studies.  Age  19.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  388. 


Personnel  Manager:  I  offer  you  18  years  of  productive  cost- 
conscious  experience  in  all  fields  of  personnel,  labor  relations, 
salary  administration,  program  development,  job  evaluation, 
training,  placement,  recruitment,  counseling,  grievances, 
communications,  safety  and  suggestions.  College  graduate 
with  added  professional  training.  Currently  successfully  em- 
ployed. I'm  reaching  out  for  more  responsibility  and  advance- 
ment. $10,000  annual  salary  desired.  For  complete  resume 
wTite  Box  391. 


Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Experienced  in  selection, 
testing,  counseling,  training,  job  analysis,  supervision  of 
personnel.  Completing  MBA,  have  MS  in  psychology.  Vet. 
oflicer.  Experience  in  sales.  Seek  departmental  or  consulting 
setting  with  opportunity  to  learn  labor  relations.  Practical, 
mature,  17,  married.  Presently  employed.  Locate  East  or  Far 
West.  Reply  Box  393. 
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S^(<ton.  to^  ^ccuUft:" 


A  Reader  Friend  of  mine  recently  sug- 
gested that  I  was  anti-union.  I  replied  that  I 
was  not  anti-union;  I  was  anti-violence  and 
pro-freedom.  I  had  in  mind  the  recent  strike 
at  Perfect  Circle  Company  in  Indiana  where 
the  complaint  was  made  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Walter  Reuther  that  the  continued 
presence  of  the  National  Guard  was  objec- 
tionable to  them;  presumably  because  it  pre- 
vented them  from  resuming  their  violence  in 
forcing  the  plant  to  close.  I  am  in  favor  of 
letting  people  work  who  want  to  work,  just 
as  much  as  encouraging  those  who  want  to 
quit  to  quit. 

The  latest  chapter  in  the  Perfect  Circle 
story  is  a  report  from  the  NLRB  which 
tells  of  the  overwhelming  rejection  of  the 
union  in  a  decertification  ballot.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  unions  are,  on  the  whole, 
desirable  and  in  many  cases  essential,  but 
unfairness  and  violence  are  not  warranted 
under  any  conditions.  In  this  particular 
case,  they  seem  to  have  been  effective  weap- 
ons for  the  union — in  reverse. 


Organization  Climate  is  a  term  some- 
times used  to  describe  the  attitude  existing 
in  an  organization  towards  the  endeavors  of 
its  members  to  pursue  their  own  ideas.  You 
have  all  worked  for  a  boss  who  insisted  on 
having  all  the  ideas  himself,  resenting  any 
suggestion  of  independent  action.  This  is  a 
reflection  of  a  very  repressive  "organization 
climate". 

I  was  reading  recently  "Confessions  of 
a  Trainee",  a  staff  article  in  Business  Week 
for  October  i2Jid.  The  writer  reported, 
"You  only  learn  to  manage  through  prac- 
tice— and  if  that  is  a  copybook  rule  it  is  a 
good  one  to  keep  in  mind  .  .  .  (companies) 
can  send  every  one  of  their  executives  or 
future  executives  to  school  and  still  not 
develop  managers  if  their  organizations  dis- 
courage initiative." 


This  reminds  me  of  the  corporation 
president  who  recently  expressed  to  me  his 
disappointment  at  sending  some  of  his 
promising  executives  to  the  13-week  course 
at  Harvard.  His  disappointment  was  that 
they  seemed  to  be  just  the  same  after  the 
course  as  they  were  before,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  such  a  program  was  a  complete  one 
for  "executive  development".  An  attitude 
such  as  his  betrays  an  organization  climate 
probably  not  conducive  to  very  much  free- 
dom of  action  or  very  satisfactory  develop- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  people  de- 
velop in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  It  is 
discouraging,  however,  to  think  that  most 
executive  development  takes  place  on  the 
theory  that  you  can't  keep  a  good  man 
down.  A  good  organization  climate  itself 
will  have  more  to  do  with  effective  execu- 
tive development  than  any  courses  or  pro- 
gram you  could  arrange.  Indeed,  I  suspect 
that  a  good  program  will  naturally  develop 
out  of  a  good  climate,  and  probably  not 
otherwise. 


What  a  -pall  W .  T.  Edwards,  placement 
supervisor  with  the  Ethyl  Corporation  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  writes:  "From  a  heretofore  silent 
reader  please  accept  an  appreciative  slap  on  the 
back  for  a  job  well  done.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
readers  who  feel  likewise  but  who  are  more  reluc- 
tant to  'out-go'  tvith  it.  Everything  published  is 
of  at  least  general  interest,  and  I  find  of  especial 
interest  the  articles  treating  the  subject  of  human 
relations.  Such  were  the  two  articles  by  Dr.  Can- 
toni.  The  Journal  is  really  worth  the  increase  in 
price." 


The  Letter  from  L.  D.  Brace,  presi- 
dent of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
which  is  quoted  on  the  inside  first  cover  of 
this  issue,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen  in  its  manasrement 
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philosophy  and,  in  my  estimation,  de- 
serves more  than  a  cursory  reading.  Oppor- 
tunities for  truly  constructive  and  helpful 
interviews  with  employees  are  few  enough 
at  best;  the  Bank  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
recognizing  this  special  opportunity  and 
taking  advantage  of  it  in  such  a  spirit. 


Any  normal  man  gets  reckless  when  turned 
loose  in  an  attractive  hardware  store.  On  one  of 
my  many  trips  to  Montreal  I  looked  for  a  special 
type  of  file  which  I  hadn  t  found  elsewhere.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Paschal  hardware  store  on  Craig 
Street  and  there  I  saw  the  most  extensive  and 
attractive  display  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
hardware  that  one  could  imagine.  The  store  was 
bigger  than  most  /  and  lo's — the  largest  and 
most  seductive  hardware  store  I  have  ever  seen. 
QP.  S.  I  found  many  interesting  things  to  buy 
besides  the  special  file.  Later,  I  discovered  that 
Paschal  has  seven  of  these  stores  in  Aiontreal. 
Be  sure  to  empty  your  pockets  before  you  go  in  one?) 


Personnel  Journal  Does  get  around  ! 
From  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  I  have  a  letter  from 
Joan  M.  Scott  of  Standard  Telephones  & 
Cables  Pty.  Ltd.  It  concerns  the  question  of 
binding  or  not  binding  periodicals  in  a  com- 
pany library;  a  debate  which  has  been  lively 
since  publication  of  John  Hennig's  article 
in  our  June  1954  issue  on  "The  Personnel 
Function  of  a  Company  Librar}-". 

Miss  Scott  wonders  whether  Mr.  Hen- 
nig  has  considered  the  use  of  microfilm  for 
articles  of  interest  to  the  company.  This,  she 
says,  would  certainly  solve  most  storage 
problems,  although  it  might  not  reduce  the 
cost  much.  In  her  experience,  the  binding 
and  storing  of  periodicals  presents  less  prob- 
lems than  storing  a  large  number  of  untidy 
bundles  of  unbound  magazines.  And  she 
finds  it  "almost  impossible  to  obtain  back 
issues,  as  most  commercial  publishers  do  not 
keep  copies  of  issues  more  than  two  or  three 
months  old". 

With  respect  to  making  unbound  copies 
accessible,  Miss  Scott  obviously  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  keeping  them  in  the  right 


order  so  that  they  can  be  located.  It's  much 
easier  to  replace  a  bound  volume  in  the 
right  place  after  referring  to  it. 

Well,  how  about  it?  Does  any  company 
library  use  microfilm?  To  what  extent?  How 
satisfactory  is  it? 


Los  Angeles,  with  Its  Personnel  & 
Industrial  Relations  Association,  known 
as  PIRA  for  short,  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  of  all  personnel  associations. 
John  McLean,  the  new  president,  has  re- 
cently announced  a  number  of  developments 
looking  toward  better  service  for  members. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  change 
from  having  a  part-time  secretary'  to  a  full- 
time  one.  The  Association  has  more  than 
750  members  and,  because  of  the  wide  spread 
of  membership,  has  regional  groups  who 
have  their  own  interim  meetings,  mostly  at 
lunch-time.  A  recent  announcement  tells  of 
increasing  dues  to  $2.5  for  full-members  and 
$15  for  associate  members. 


People  are  worth  more  than  we  thought.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  a  body's  chemical  content  was 
worth  about  g8i.  Now  they  tell  us  that  the  atoms 
in  the  average  body  contain  a  potential  energy  ex- 
ceeding II  million  kilowatt-hours  per  pound, 
worth  something  like  8}  billion  dollars.  Some 
days,  we'd  almost  be  willing  to  sell  for  that. 


What  Would  Your  Reaction  be  if  this 
man  of  41,  who  had  reached  $io,ooo  a  year 
in  an  executive  position,  applied  to  you  for 
a  job  after  being  discharged  from  a  state 
hospital  where  he  had  been  treated  for 
addiction  to  alcohol  and  sedative  drugs?  The 
man  writes  me  from  a  large  southern  city, 
reciting  his  own  sad  experience  of  being 
unable  to  get  a  job  and  rehabilitate  himself. 
I  am  genuinely  interested  in  finding  out  how 
a  cross  section  of  American  companies 
handle  applications  from  such  people. 

This  man  says  he  worked  for  the  same 
organization  more  than  18  years  before 
making  the  rounds  of  "a  dozen  different 
institutions,   and   being  treated   by   many 
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psychiatrists".  He  feels  that  he  is  now  in 
good  health  and  "has  much  better  potential 
now  for  any  organization"  than  before  his 
trouble  overtook  him.  He  wrote  me  "in  the 
hope  that  you  will  see  fit  ...  to  encourage 
your  readers  to  explore  further  into  a  sincere 
person's  potential  before  condemning  him 
for  something  that  unfortunately  could  hap- 
pen to  anyone.  Even  after  iS  years  proving 
that  you  can  do  a  good  job  .  .  .  there  just 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  consideration  of 
giving  a  person  the  chance  to  prove  that  he 
is  still  sound  and  could  fit  into  the  business 
world  again." 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  this 
man's  former  employer  might  ven,-  well  give 
him  another  chance.  Whether  he  wants  to 
go  back  there  I  don't  know.  There  remains 
the  question  to  what  extent  businessmen  in 
general  should  consider  themselves  obliga- 
ted for  humanitarian  reasons  in  such  in- 
stances. 


collar  workers  and  increase  their  number. 


Scrod  is  the  name  of  a  delicious  fish  some- 
thing like  cod  only  more  delicate.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  outside  of  New  England  and  nowhere  else  is 
broiled  scrod  so  good  as  at  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston. 


White  Collar  Unionism  is  a  phrase 
w^hich  is  appearing  more  frequently  than 
ever  before.  The  Employee  Relations  Bulle- 
tin, issued  weekly  by  the  National  Fore- 
men's Institute  of  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, carries  a  story  of  how  the  manual 
workers  at  Chrysler  forced  recognition  for 
the  Chrj'sler  office  workers'  demand  for 
inclusion  in  the  supplementarj'  unemploy- 
ment program.  The  committee  that  backed 
the  white-collar  workers  had  greater  stabil- 
ity of  position  and  income,  but  the  union 
took  a  strike  vote  on  the  issue  of  equal 
treatment.  At  the  meeting,  the  hourly 
w^orkers  out-numbered  the  office  workers  10 
to  I,  and  yet  voted  to  strike  in  support  of 
the  demand  of  the  office  people.  All  kinds 
of  strategy  are  going  to  be  used  in  an  effort 
to  strengthen  groups  of  organized  white- 


Herbert  V.  Prachnow,  Chicago  banker  now 
working  with  the  State  Department,  reports  on 
"word  usage  peculiar  to  diplomats" .  He's 
quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "I  have 
found  that  every  discussion  is  'substantive', 
every  job  is  an  'exercise' ,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  one-page  memorandum." 


A  Nice  Job  of  Employee  and  Commu- 
nity "Communication  "  was  described  in 
the  September  i  issue  of  Sales  Management. 
The  article  by  George  W.  Blackwood,  vice 
president  of  Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  a 
division  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  tells  how 
the  company  stages  "product  parties"  to 
inform  headquarters  employees  and  their 
friends  what  the  company  makes  in  its 
eleven  divisions,  who  buys  the  products, 
and  what  they  are  used  for. 

Most  of  the  1000  people  at  headquar- 
ters, Mr.  Blackwood  says,  if  asked  what  the 
company  makes,  would  have  replied  "Ga- 
zintas".  They  w^ould  have  meant  that  every- 
thing D  &  A  made  "goes  inta"  something 
else.  Today,  after  a  number  of  product 
parties  with  plant  tours  and  talks,  door 
prizes  and  buffet  suppers  (tickets  are  sold  at 
99fi  to  help  cover  costs),  not  only  company 
employees  themselves  but  also  their  wives, 
children  and  neighbors,  know^  a  good  deal 
about  the  company's  business.  Big  crowds 
turn  out  for  the  parties  and  ever>-body 
loves  them. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  program  on  the 
air  the  other  night.  A  contestant  was  asked 
what  her  work  was.  It  developed  that  she 
hadn't  the  faintest  notion  of  what  happened 
to  the  small  parts  that  kept  her  hands  going 
ever)^  working  day.  Maybe  she'd  be  a  better 
worker  if  she  knew  what  she  was  doing. 
Are  your  people  making  "gazintas"? 


Federal  Offices:  8  Criticisms  of 
Their  Personnel  Administration 


By  GusTAv  C.  Hertz 

Louis  J.  Kroeger  and  Associates 

Manila,  Philippines 


SOME  very  pointed  criticism  of  the  present 
state  of  personnel  management  in  the 
Federal  service  has  been  made  in  recent 
conferences  of  the  American  Management 
Association.  Other  criticisms  of  federal  per- 
sonnel administration  and  personnel  pro- 
grams have  been  gathered  by  the  author  on 
consulting  assignments  and  from  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  committee  reports,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Senate  Man-Power 
Committee  and  those  of  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

It  is  especially  hard  right  now  to  ex- 
plain away  such  criticisms.  Previously  it 
could  be  said  with  some  truth  that  the 
critics  did  not  fully  understand  the  person- 
nel function.  But  under  the  present  admin- 
istration many  executive  posts  in  the  federal 
government  are  filled  with  businessmen  who 
understand  the  objectives  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  who  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  government's  brand. 

Here,  paraphrased,  are  some  of  the 
more  pointed  criticisms  with  some  sugges- 
ted remedies. 

I .  "Our  personnel  office  doesn't  help  our  line 
organizations  on  their  personnel  requirements." 

Personnel  directors  are  no  doubt  fully 
aware  of  the  personnel  needs  of  their  own 
personnel  office,  yet  many  appear  blissfully 
unaware  of  what  is  required  in  the  various 
line  outfits  which  they  serve.  Many  person- 
nel directors  lack  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  agency  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

If  Susy  Glotz  in  the  Purchasing  Divi- 
sion of  an  agency  is  expecting  a  blessed 
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DAen  who  have  learned  in  business  how 
helpful  a  good  personnel  department 
can  he  are  now  in  high  Federal  posi- 
tions, looking  for  the  same  brand  of 
service.  The  author,  formerly  assistant 
chief  counsel  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Manpower,  lists 
some  specific  plaints  about  personnel 
administration  which  are  sometimes 
heard  in  Washington,  and  suggests 
remedies. 


event,  somebody  in  the  personnel  office  had 
better  be  aware  of  the  situation,  had  better 
know  whether  she  is  taking  leave  or  going 
to  quit,  who  is  going  to  take  her  place,  and 
be  all  set  when  the  inevitable  occurs. 

If  the  Economic  Planning  Section  is 
about  to  receive  large  appropriations,  and 
will  someday  need  in  a  hurry  three  econo- 
mists of  impeccable  backgrounds  and  vast 
experience  of  a  most  unique  type,  the  per- 
sonnel office  should  have  candidates  well  in 
mind  long  before  the  request  is  made. 

If  they  don't,  they  may  find  that  the 
head  of  Economic  Planning  has  shown  up 
with  three  candidates  with  less  on  the  ball 
than  needed.  In  addition,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates will  no  doubt  fail  to  meet  some  tech- 
nical civil  service  requirement,  and  the  per- 
sonnel director  will  have  to  listen  to  some 
caustic  criticisms — criticisms  that  somehow 
or  other  are  sure  to  be  heard  by  every  official 
in  the  top  levels  of  the  agency. 
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i.  "Our  personnel  office  doesn't  give  us  the 
staff  support  we  need. 

This  criticism  is  exemplified  by  the  per- 
sonnel office  which  prescribes  remedies  that 
hardly  fit  the  current  difficulties  of  the 
agency.  For  instance,  a  federal  personnel 
director  criticized  a  new  executive  for  his 
alleged  blindness  in  not  accepting  with  open 
arms  the  latest  plans  for  executive  develop- 
ment. Yet  the  federal  personnel  officer 
w^ould  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
himself  was  being  criticized  because  he  was 
not  supplying  the  department  with  the 
particular  type  of  training  that  it  needed. 
The  agency  official  wanted  additional  train- 
ing for  stenographers  and  typists,  a  type  of 
training  to  which  the  personnel  director 
apparently  "wasn't  listening". 

3.  "Our  personnel  office  lives  in  an  ivory 
tower — they  don't  seem  to  know  what's  going  on.' ' 

This  type  of  criticism  seems  to  boil 
down  to  the  criticism  that  personnel  offices 
are  not  timely  with  their  efforts.  A  former 
business  executive  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  remarked  that  "the  civil  service 
people",  as  he  put  it,  "were  always  plan- 
ning recruiting  programs  when  reduction  in 
force  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  planning 
conversion  programs  when  recruiting  was 
the  crying  need".  It  is  all  right  to  look 
ahead,  but  the  federal  personnel  director  in 
looking  ahead  is  giving  executives  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  day-to- 
day problems  that  the  line  executives 
consider  important. 

4.  "Federal  Personnel  Directors  are  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive  in  their  attitude  towards 
personnel  problems.' ' 

Typically  the  comment  was  made  that 
the  personnel  office  could  "tell  you  a  dozen 
reasons  why  something  couldn't  be  done, 
and  never  seemed  to  figure  out  how  a  neces- 
sary action  could  be  taken".  Many  top 
agency  executives  continue  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with,  as  one  agency  head  put 


it,  "the  foot-dragging  attitude  of  the  per- 
sonnel folks".  "Sure",  one  said,  "they 
eventually  come  up  with  the  answer  we 
want,  but  they  are  a  long  time  doing  it." 
Some  of  the  newly  appointed  executives, 
fresh  from  business  life,  strangely  offered 
less  of  this  sort  of  criticism  than  some  of  the 
older  officials.  Whether  this  means  that 
they  had  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  per- 
sonnel director's  problems,  or  whether  it 
means  that  situations  had  not  built  up  to  a 
point  where  the  new  administrator  was 
aware  of  them,  is  a  question. 

It  would  seem  that  recent  streamlining 
of  civil  service  organization  and  procedures 
as  well  as  the  relaxation  of  legislative  re- 
strictions on  personnel  management  remove 
some  of  the  conditions  that  brought  about 
this  criticism.  Every  federal  personnel  direc- 
tor, however,  must  avoid  giving  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  notcooperating  with  the 
organization  he  serves.  Probably  the  most 
effective  way  of  doing  this  is  for  him  to 
anticipate  problem  situations  and  suggest  a 
remedy  before  someone  else  suggests  a  less 
appropriate  one. 

"Too  Little,  Too  Late" 

Closely  related  to  the  above  criticism 
is  the  type  of  criticism  that  was  frequently 
heard  in  "old  line  "  agencies  which  had  to 
shoulder  new  tasks  or  cope  with  new  or- 
ganizations. Here  the  criticism  seems  to  be 
that  personnel  officials  were  "too  little  and 
too  late"  in  their  staff  work. 

A  postal  official  formerly  associated 
with  a  large  manufacturing  company  said 
that  his  personnel  office  had  "many  excuses 
but  few  accomplishments".  This  official 
was  particularly  incensed  over  slowness  in 
getting  an  effective  training  program.  He 
pointed  to  business  firms  that  were  pro- 
moting training  activities  and  wanted  to 
know  what  was  wrong  with  his  personnel 
office. 

The  head  of  a  large  scientific  agency 
said  his  personnel  director  threw  up  his 
hands  on  the  problem  of  getting  qualified 
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scientists.  "At  best",  he  said  "our  per- 
sonnel director  expedites  getting  ones  we've 
already  located  but  as  for  showing  any 
initiative  or  imagination,  he  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  aware  of  how  to  go  about  it." 
Of  course  it's  a  very  human  failing,  to  fail 
to  be  "on  target  on  time".  It  is  a  failure 
however,  to  which  business  executives  are 
very  sensitive. 

5.  "Our  personnel  office  consists  of  red- 
tape  artists  and  paper  shufflers.' ' 

This  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  some 
executives  believe  that  the  federal  per- 
sonnel office  wastes  time  in  performing 
routine  work,  thus  failing  to  have  time  for 
the  more  important  tasks.  One  Senate 
Committee  staff  member  commented  that 
to  go  through  an  operating  personnel  office 
was  a  discouraging  task.  Mountains  of 
application  forms,  position  descriptions, 
guides,  manuals  of  all  description,  make  the 
observer  believe  that  the  Federal  personnel 
director  operates  in  a  sea  of  paper. 

Even  the  simplest  personnel  action  in 
government,  he  reported,  can  sometimes 
result  in  numerous  "paper"  actions  and 
changes  in  records.  A  promotion  may  well 
require  a  new  application  from  the  em- 
ployee, a  new  position  description  in 
triplicate  at  least,  and  other  documents 
which  either  the  personnel  director  or 
higher  echelons  believe  are  necessary. 

No  matter  how  necessary  such  paper 
work  is,  it  takes  time  that  could  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  major  significance  which 
are  nearer  and  dearer  to  the  executive's 
heart.  To  meet  this  problem  of  paper  work 
the  federal  personnel  director  must  keep  an 
everlasting  watch  over  procedures  and 
processes — pushing  every  bit  that  he  can 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  technical  personnel 
staff.  The  more  time  the  personnel  director 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  have  to  get 
away  from  their  desks  and  out  into  the 
offices  of  those  they  serve,  the  more  they 
can   aid   operating   officials.    Sometimes   a 


little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  personnel 
director  can  save  paper  work,  and  criticism 
of  "paper  shuffiers"  can  lose  its  validity. 

6.  "The  federal  personnel  office  tends  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  employee  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interests  of  management." 

Some  personnel  folk  may  well  be 
tempted  to  say  that  this  criticism  is  unfair, 
because  management  is  also  interested  in 
protecting  the  employee.  No  matter  how 
good  this  defense  may  be  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
executives  express  the  opinion  that  both 
the  personnel  office  and  Civil  Service  seem 
to  place  protection  of  the  employee  before 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  a  job  to  do. 

A  former  businessman  now  occupying  a 
post  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
pointed  to  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual 
(the  bible  of  Federal  personnel  adminis- 
tration)— the  page  on  page  devoted  to  the 
benefits  and  protections  extended  to  the 
employee.  "Where,"  he  asked,  "will  you 
find  an  equal  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  employee?"  Per- 
haps such  remarks  indicate  a  failure  of  the 
former  businessman  to  properly  understand. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  up  to  the  Federal  personnel  director  to 
clear  up  the  misunderstanding. 

7.  "Our  personnel  staff  doesn't  seem  to 
know  its  business." 

It  is  not  very  flattering  to  federal  per- 
sonnel directors  to  be  told  that  they  don't 
know  the  field  in  which  they  are  supposedly 
specialists,  and  yet  that  opinion  has  been 
expressed  again  and  again.  One  official 
summarized  it  this  way:  "When  I  call  my 
personnel  director  for  advice  on  a  problem, 
he  is  very  quick  to  quote  the  appropriate 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulation  or 
classification  specification.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  expect  in  a  personnel  director.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  government 
needs  to  pay  $10,000  per  year  for  that  sort 
of  rule-book  advice. 
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"The  personnel  director",  he  con- 
tinued, "I  am  used  to  is  one  to  whom  I  can 
look  for  deep  insight  into  the  personnel 
problems  of  the  organization,  someone  who 
can  advise  me  on  the  best  way  of  meeting 
the  problem,  someone  upon  whose  judg- 
ment I  can  depend.  In  other  words,  I  don't 
want  a  walking  rule  book;  I  want  someone 
w^hose  mature  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the 
whole  field  of  personnel  relations  is  greater 
than  my  own.  Somehow,  though,  it  seems 
as  if  in  the  federal  personnel  office  one  finds 
boys  trying  to  do  men's  jobs.  No  doubt 
they  know  their  civil  service  rules,  but  I 
question  whether  many  of  my  supervisors 
feel  that  they  are  getting  a  professional 
viewpoint." 

One  department  head  remarked  rather 
bitterly  that  he  had  been  2.5  years  in  his 
particular  type  of  work.  "Last  w^eek,"  he 
told  us,  "they  sent  a  kid  with  just  enough 
experience  to  qualify  for  his  grade  to  tell 
me  how  to  handle  my  latest  personality 
problem.  Nobody  is  more  willing  to  listen 
to  advice  than  myself,  but  it's  got  to  come 
from  someone  who  knows  at  least  as  much 
as  I  do  about  the  way  people  in  general 
work,  and  how  this  department  works  in 
particular."  Obviously  in  many  cases  the 
members  of  the  personnel  staff  can't  match 
the  experience  of  executives  and  other 
operating  officials  in  years  of  experience. 
It  is  just  as  obvious,  however,  that  the  per- 
sonnel staff  can't  assume  the  role  of  adviser 
to  management  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  their 
ability. 

8.  "Our  personnel  office  just  isn't  aware 
of  program  needs. 

This  criticism  occurs  primarily  in  those 
government  agencies  in  which  the  federal 
personnel  director  is  not  considered  a  part 
of  the  top  management  team.  To  contribute 
to  the  program  of  the  agency,  the  federal 
personnel  director  like  any  personnel  direc- 
tor must  be  aware  of  needs  from  an  overall 
standpoint  and  be  able  to  decide  how  the 
personnel  function  can  contribute  to  those 


needs.  To  make  this  contribution,  the  per- 
sonnel director  must  be  in  "the  know". 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  Federal 
service  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  personnel 
director  to  be  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
events.  For  instance,  many  federal  personnel 
directors  are  not  regular  participants  in 
top-level  staff  meetings  and  lack  knowledge 
and  background  on  the  critical  problems  of 
the  agency.  Frequently  executives  are 
unaware  of  the  contribution  that  the  federal 
personnel  director  can  make.  The  failure  to 
"deal"  the  personnel  director  in  on  top- 
level  management  decisions  can  result  in  a 
failure  of  the  personnel  office  to  properly 
aid  a  new  program. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  criticisms  men- 
tioned do  not  apply  to  all  federal  personnel 
directors.  But  just  as  certainly,  there  are 
some  valid  criticisms  that  can  be  made  by 
business  executives  now  in  government. 
What  should  be  done  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion? The  greatest  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment lie  with  the  federal  personnel  direc- 
tors themselves. 

Remedies  Prescribed 

First,  federal  personnel  directors  must 
themselves  take  stock  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  operations.  This  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  a  check  to  see  that  all  personnel  ac- 
tions have  been  in  order,  that  allocations 
are  correct,  or  even  that  "X"  number  of 
training  courses  were  conducted.  It  does 
mean,  however,  getting  out  of  the  office 
and  really  checking  out  with  executive  and 
line  officials.  Each  personnel  director  must 
see  how  his  office  stacks  up.  If  for  any 
reason  he  believes  he  won't  get  a  fair 
picture  of  his  office's  effectiveness,  he  may 
want  to  get  an  outside  consulting  group  to 
make  the  survey  for  him. 

Second,  the  federal  personnel  director 
must  insure  that  he  is  getting  from  super- 
visors and  employees  the  type  of  informa- 
tion he  needs  to  deal  with  personnel  prob- 
lems. Without  that  basic  insight  into  the 
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personnel   problems   of   his    agency   he   is 
flying  blind,  without  instruments. 

Third,  the  role  of  the  personnel  direc- 
tor in  the  top  federal  management  structure 
must  be  strengthened.  It  is  well  nigh  fatal 
to  a  personnel  program  if  the  personnel 
officer  is  dealt  out  of  top  management  con- 
ferences. When  questions  and  problems  pop 
up  in  staff  conferences,  he's  got  to  be  there 
to  provide  an  answer  from  the  personnel 
point  of  view.  To  do  his  job  he  must  have 
daily  and  immediate  access  to  the  chief 
operating  official  of  the  agency.  A  per- 
sonnel officer  who  has  to  deal  through 
layers  of  chief  clerks,  administrative  offi- 
cers, executive  officers,  etc.  is  likely  to  lose 
a  good  part  of  his  effectiveness.  If  he  is 
shunted  off  the  main  line,  he  is  likely  to 
become  a  sort  of  combination  messenger 
and  whipping  boy.  A  messenger  to  "carry" 
out  important  actions  that  others  have 
dictated;  a  whipping  boy  to  blame  when 
poorly-conceived  personnel  solutions  "gum 
up  the  works". 


Finally,  the  criticisms  pointed  at  the 
federal  personnel  director  and  his  staff  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  his  own  compe- 
tency. That  personnel  director  who  is 
qualified  to  play  on  the  first  team  and  who 
does  play  on  the  first  team  will  be  able 
effectively  to  block  unjustified  criticism 
and  meet  justifiable  criticism. 

If  XjOOOjOOo  government  employees  are 
to  be  guided  toward  greater  productivity 
and  efficiency,  federal  personnel  directors 
have  got  to  be  a  real  source  of  help  and 
strength  to  management  at  every  level.  The 
backing  and  "know  how"  of  executives 
from  the  business  world  can  help  federal 
personnel  administration  achieve  a  new 
high  in  effectiveness.  What  can  be  achieved 
is  exemplified  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
where  the  executives  from  the  business 
world  who  are  now  managing  the  depart- 
ment secured  the  appointment  of  an  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  for  Personnel  and 
have  given  the  department  a  revitalized 
personnel  program. 
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How  Top-Rated  Supervisors 
Differ  from  the  Lower-Rated 


WHAT  do  I  like  best  about  my  super- 
visor?" repeated  the  woman  em- 
ployee. "That's  easy.  He  treats  me  as  an 
equal.  He  acts  as  if  my  mistakes  were  nat- 
ural ones  to  make.  He  is  fair  and  considerate 
— easy  to  get  along  with.  I  guess  one  of  the 
things  I  like  best  about  him  is  that  he  lets 
me  go  ahead  with  my  own  work  without 
checking  me  constantly  on  the  routine  de- 
tails." 

A  male  employee  said,  "My  supervisor 
said  at  the  beginning,  'there's  no  boss  in 
this  group.'  He  showed  plain  horse-sense. 
As  for  his  other  strong  points,  well — he 
always  follows  through.  He's  straight  with 
us  and  never  fails  to  back  us  up.  That 
doesn't  mean  he  excuses  our  faults,  but  he 
takes  them  up  with  us  in  private.  Besides 
this,  he  knows  how  to  handle  people  and  he 
knows  how  to  handle  the  job.  He  gets 
things  done  and  he  usually  knows  the  an- 
swers when  you  ask  him  questions." 

The  two  employees  quoted  were  mem- 
bers of  six  work  groups  which  gave  su- 
perior ratings  to  their  supervisors,  and  their 
comments  were  fairly  typical.  The  inter- 
views were  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  sur- 
vey and  supervisory  training  program 
conducted  by  our  organization  in  a  Cali- 
fornia public  utility.  The  six  work  groups 
were  half  "white-collar"  and  half  "blue- 
collar"  units.  The  two  types  of  units  differ 
somewhat  in  their  ideas  of  good  leadership, 
but  show  similarities  in  their  identification 
of  characteristics  which  mark  good  super- 
visors . 

At   the   other  end   of  the   scale,   two 
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In  personal  interviews  and  question- 
naire responses,  workers  of  ten  white- 
and  blue-collar  groups  told  what  they 
liked  and  didn't  like  about  their  super- 
visors' personalities,  attitudes  and 
methods.  The  authors  tell  of  the  marked 
improvement  of  one  supervisor,  brought 
about  by  a  training  program;  this  man 
was  rated  lowest  at  the  start  but  became 
one  of  the  company' s  best. 


white-  and  two  blue-collar  work  groups 
were  chosen  for  study  representing  the  four 
lowest-rated  supervisors.  The  personality 
differences  which  distinguish  the  better 
from  the  poorer  supervisors,  as  seen  by  their 
employees,  were  striking.  After  presenting 
this  data,  we  will  illustrate  the  type  of  per- 
sonality change  undergone  by  a  low-rated 
supervisor  as  the  result  of  an  intensive  thera- 
peutically-oriented  supervisory  training 
program. 

The  importance  to  his  employees  of  the 
supervisor's  personality  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. Most  employees,  consciously  or 
not,  are  very  much  concerned  with  getting 
along  with  their  boss.  If  a  supervisor  is  easy 
to  get  along  with,  tensions  are  reduced  and 
the  employee  must  make  fewer  adjustments. 
Our  survey  reveals  that  all  employees  of  the 
high-rated  supervisors  are  conscious  of  this 
ease  of  relationship.  The  good  supervisor 
takes  the  initiative  in  establishing  smooth 
personal  working  relations  with  his  people. 
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He  tends  to  be  even-tempered,  consistent 
and  friendly.  By  contrast,  the  poor  super- 
visors are  either  too  withdrawn  or  too 
aggressive  to  maintain  consistent  and  con- 
structive employee  relations. 

Only  one  of  the  three  top  blue-collar 
supervisors  was  rated  as  high  as  his  three 
white-collar  counterparts.  This  blue-collar 
supervisor  had  the  same  general  personality 
characteristics  as  the  top  white-collar  super- 
visors. This  seems  to  run  counter  to  the  com- 
mon belief  that  manual  workers  require  a 
fundamentally  different  type  of  supervisor. 

In  general,  the  employees  of  the  high- 
rated  supervisors  tend  to  see  only  positive 
things  about  their  bosses.  They  are  ex- 
tremely careful  of  critical  remarks  and  make 
excuses  for  their  supervisors'  weaknesses. 

Merits  of  Good  Supervisors 

The  composite  high-rated  supervisor  is 
known  as  "easy  to  get  along  with".  He  is 
called  a  "good  scout",  a  "congenial  per- 
son" and  a  "friendly  individual".  He  is  a 
steady  person,  conscious  of  his  need  to  be 
reliable  and  honest  in  his  daily  contacts 
with  his  people.  His  employees  say:  "He  is 
fair  with  us",  "He  admits  his  mistakes", 
"He  doesn't  hesitate  to  compliment". 

The  top-rated  supervisor  is  democratic. 
He  "treats  his  employees  as  equals".  He 
does  not  need  to  use  his  authority  to  main- 
tain discipline.  He  is  also  considered  de- 
pendable; "he  backs  up  his  men  under  criti- 
cism"; in  general,  he  is  willing  to  "go  to 
bat"  for  his  employees.  He  "tries  to  get 
anything  we  want  which  is  reasonable". 
Requests  are  always  "followed  through" 
and  the  supervisor  "reports  back"  what  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish.  His  employees 
agree  that  he  is  usually  able  to  achieve  good 
results  with  their  requests.  About  half  the 
employees  feel  their  supervisor  is  "always 
willing  and  available"  to  discuss  anything. 
About  one-fourth  feel  he  is  "usually  avail- 
able to  discuss  job  problems".  The  remain- 
der, according  to  an  employee  attitude  ques- 


tionnaire,   find    it    difficult    to    see    their 
supervisor,  since  "he  is  so  busy". 

Generally,  the  high-rated  supervisor 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  his  men,  as  at- 
tested to  by  three-fourths  of  the  people 
interviewed.  Such  comments  as  "he  takes  a 
warm  interest  in  my  family"  and  "he  put 
himself  out  when  I  was  sick",  show  a 
supervisor  who  has  really  got  across  to  his 
people  his  concern  for  them  as  individuals. 
The  remaining  fourth,  all  blue-collar  work- 
ers under  two  supervisors,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  for  their  supervisors  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  them.  We  wonder  to 
what  extent  this  may  be  a  defensive  reaction 
to  their  supervisors'  impersonal  attitude. 
We  also  note  that  these  two  supervisors 
were  not  rated  as  high  on  the  employee 
attitude  questionnaire  as  the  other  top  four. 
In  general,  the  high-rated  supervisor  is  con- 
sidered superior  in  his  ability  to  get  promo- 
tions for  his  people.  The  white-collar  super- 
visor apparently  does  more  and  achieves 
more  than  his  blue-collar  colleague  in  this 
respect. 

Failings  of  Poorer  Supervisors 

The  low-rated  supervisors  fail  as  mark- 
edly in  the  area  of  human  relations  as  the 
high-rated  ones  succeed.  The  low-rated 
supervisors  exhibit  two  main  personality 
defects.  They  are  either  overly  withdrawn 
or  overly  aggressive.  Both  the  extremely 
"mild  and  easy"  supervisors  and  the  "ner- 
vous and  aggressive"  ones  are  considered  by 
their  employees  to  "lack  real  strength"  in 
their  personalities.  Generally,  these  super- 
visors impress  their  employees  as  being 
basically  fearful;  afraid  of  their  own 
employees  and  particularly  afraid  of  any 
affront  or  question  of  their  own  ability  or 
authority.  Most  of  those  interviewed  either 
have  little  respect  for  their  supervisor  or 
"feel  sorry"  for  him.  It  is  difficult  for 
people  to  relate  to  either  personality  type 
and  so  misunderstandings  easily  arise. 

Unlike     the    high-rated     supervisors. 
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these  poorer  supervisors  are  criticized  ex- 
tensively with  regard  to  their  personality 
defects.  Employees  say;  "He  acts  like  some- 
one has  something  on  him",  "He  seems  to 
expect  that  pressures  upon  him  should 
excuse  his  faults".  "He  doesn't  have  the 
personality  for  a  supervisor.  He  wants  to  be 
respected  but  goes  about  it  all  wrong". 

As  for  going  to  bat  for  employees,  our 
composite  poor  supervisor  falls  noticeably 
below^  the  high-rated  one.  Two-thirds  of 
his  employees  feel  it  is  "very  questionable" 
that  he  would  seek  reasonable  requests. 
Also  he  would  not  back  up  his  employees. 
More  than  half  the  interviewees  state  that 
requests  are  not  followed  through  or 
reported  back  by  the  super%asor.  All  except 
one  say  he  never  tries  to  get  promotional 
increases  for  employees. 

Contact  waTH  Employees  Needed 

The  size  of  the  work  group  or  span  of 
control  seems  to  affect  supervisory  relations. 
As  the  size  increases,  relations  between  the 
employees  and  the  supervisor  tend  to  be 
impaired.  We  also  observe  that  in  our  low- 
rated  groups  someone  other  than  the  super- 
visor often  gives  the  work  to  the  employees. 
This  practice  removes  the  supervisor  from 
direct  contact  with  his  people  and  so  helps 
destroy  effective  personal  relations. 

The  passive  low-rated  supervisor  is  so 
withdrawn  from  his  group  that  the  em- 
ployees have  little  feeling  of  knowing  him. 
The  day-to-day  relationships  of  the  mild- 
mannered  lenient  supervisor  are  so  nebulous 
as  to  be  almost  nonexistent.  On  the  positive 
side  some  of  the  employees  say,  "He  is  easy 
to  get  along  with,  but  needs  more  force  in 
his  personality".  Also,  "He  doesn't  bawl 
us  out  harshly"  or  "he  disciplines  in  a  nice 
way".  However,  the  vital  dynamic  rela- 
tionship which  is  apparent  with  the  better 
supervisor  is  entirely  lacking  here. 

The  overly-aggressive  demanding  su- 
pervisor fails  because  he  is  not  in  control. 
His  self-control  is  poor  and  he  has  temper 


tantrums.  These  are  said  to  be  always 
related  to  some  unforseeable  petty  con- 
flict between  employee  and  supervisor. 
Getting  along  with  this  type  of  person  is  so 
difficult  that  employees  cannot  think  of 
anything  favorable  to  say  about  such  a 
supervisor's  behavior.  He  is  seen  as  sus- 
picious, and  resentful  of  suggestions  from 
employees.  He  cannot  accept  employee  dis- 
cussion or  suggestions  without  becoming 
defensive,  upset  or  abusive. 

Workers  Respect  Know-How 

Employees  are  also  concerned  about 
the  supervisor's  ability  to  help  them  get 
the  job  done.  They  quickly  lose  respect  for 
the  supervisor  who  does  not  know  his 
job.  In  this  area,  there  are  real  differences 
in  the  feelings  of  the  employees  about  the 
high-  and  the  low-rated  supervisors,  with 
respect  to  knowledge  of  the  job,  planning 
the  w^ork,  setting  the  work  pace,  and 
productivity  of  the  group. 

Our  composite  high-rated  supervisor  is 
seen  by  his  men  as  well  qualified  for  the  job. 
Among  the  things  they  like  best  about  him 
are  his  job  abilities.  They  say;  "He  has  a 
good  background  for  his  job",  "He  is  able 
to  get  things  done",  "He  is  precise  and 
clear  in  his  instructions",  "He  often  knows 
the  answers  to  job  problems". 

Three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  say 
that  he  spends  "considerable"  time  in 
planning  the  work.  Estimates  vary  from 
50%  to  75%  of  his  time.  Most  of  these  em- 
ployees describe  their  production  as  "above 
average",  "superior"  or  "tops  in  the 
department".  Their  team  spirit  is  "out- 
standing "  and  their  group  "the  cream  of 
the  crop". 

Among  the  high-rated  supervisors, 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  the 
methods  used  by  white-  and  blue-collar  su- 
pervisors in  setting  the  work  pace.  In  the 
white-collar  groups,  employees  say  their 
supervisors  encourage  their  participation  in 
deciding  on  deadlines  for  work  completion. 
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especially  on  routine  work.  The  supervisor 
checks  fairly  frequently,  keeping  in  mind 
the  mutually  determined  deadline.  He 
particularly  checks  new  or  special  types  of 
jobs  and  those  having  priority.  The  em- 
ployees do  not  feel  under  pressure,  because 
they  have  a  voice  in  determining  how  much 
work  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish.  The  good  supervisor  is  careful 
not  to  give  the  impression  of  snooping,  but 
rather  of  being  personally  interested  in  the 
employee's  progress. 

In  the  blue-collar  groups  studied,  dates 
for  job  completion  are  not  set.  Two  of  the 
three  groups  say  they  set  their  own  work 
pace,  but  are  fairly  frequently  checked  by 
their  supervisor.  In  the  third  group  they 
work  under  the  "pressure  system".  This 
tends  to  keep  both  the  supervisor  and 
workers  imder  constant  tension  to  complete 
jobs.  Though  this  supervisor  is  rated  high, 
group  morale  is  low  in  this  unit.  This 
anomaly  does  not  occur  in  the  other  high- 
rated  groups. 

Good  Leaders  Plan  Work 

Generally,  the  poor  supervisor  spends 
less  time  in  planning  than  the  good  super- 
visor. About  40%  of  those  interviewed  say 
he  spends  very  little  time  on  planning  the 
work  of  the  group.  Two  rationales  are 
given;  either  "the  work  is  largely  routine", 
or  "he  is  too  bogged  down  in  clerical  de- 
tail". 

The  poor  supervisor  is  responsible  for 
two  extreme  types  of  work  pace.  Either  he 
may  be  completely  passive  so  that  each  sets 
his  own  pace,  the  work  seldom  being 
checked.  Or  the  deadlines  may  be  set  by 
pressures  outside  the  group  so  that  the 
pace  demands  real  effort  and  produces  con- 
siderable tension. 

Considerable  feeling  is  engendered  by 
the  question  of  production.  Those  under 
pressure  complain  that  the  "lack  of  follow 
through"  and  "poor  scheduling  of  work" 
makes  them  feel  confused  and  results  in  a 


general  laxity  of  production.  They  char- 
acterize their  production  as  "low  compared 
to  other  groups".  About  half  the  employees 
have  "no  idea"  how  their  production 
compares  with  others  since  they  feel  iso- 
lated from  their  supervisor  and  from  the 
company  as  a  whole. 

In  most  cases,  team  spirit  is  adversely 
affected  by  either  the  passivity  of  the 
supervisor  or  by  the  undue  pressure  he 
exerts.  Our  low-rated  supervisor  is  unable 
to  build  a  solid  group  structure,  either  be- 
cause he  is  often  physically  absent  from  his 
people,  or  is  withdrawn  from  contact  with 
them  by  using  an  intermediary  to  distribute 
the  work.  As  a  result,  most  of  these  em- 
ployees are  conscious  primarily  of  their 
own  work,  rather  than  the  work  of  the 
group. 

Training  Changed  Low-rated  Supervisor 

"If  Mike  can  learn  to  supervise,  any- 
one can.  We  did  not  expect  him  to  im- 
prove", said  the  department  head.  Mike 
was  the  lowest  rated  among  the  supervisors 
whose  personalities  we  have  just  discussed. 
Ordinarily,  such  a  problem  supervisor 
might  have  been  fired  or  otherwise  removed. 
Today,  Mike  is  the  sixth-highest  rated 
supervisor  in  the  company  and  has  shown 
the  most  improvement  of  all.  This  is  even 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
Mike  was  a  55-year  old  grandfather,  super- 
vising blue-collar  workers.  How  was  this 
miracle  accomplished?  Did  Mike's  person- 
ality structure  change? 

Briefly,  this  metamorphosis  took  place 
after  two  and  a  half  years  of  intensive  su- 
pervisory training.  All  of  the  supervisors 
and  administrators  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. First,  they  had  about  50  hours  of 
Human  Relations,  including  the  study  of 
group  leadership,  attitudes,  frustration, 
motivation,  interviewing  and  counseling. 
This  was  preparation  for  a  group-therapy- 
oriented  program  designed  to  induce  atti- 
tude change. 

The  attitude  change  occurred  in  group 
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meetings  where  employees  and  supervisors 
discussed  mutual  problems  with  a  consul- 
tant present,  who  helped  the  group  probe 
interpersonal  relations.  The  basic  data  used 
for  group  discussion  came  from  an  Employee 
Attitude  Survey.  Each  group  discussed  its 
own  confidential  survey  data  in  about  a 
dozen  meetings.  These  meetings  started  at 
the  top  and  worked  down  through  the 
entire  organization. 

A  re-survey  showed  that  many  of  the 
low-rated  supervisors  improved  greatly  as  a 
result  of  this  training.  Further  improve- 
ment came  from  continuing  the  feed-back 
from  the  second  survey  and  from  individual 
counseling  given  supervisors.  Examination 
of  Mike's  personality  change  in  some  detail 
will  indicate  what  may  be  expected  from 
this  type  of  training  program. 

"Has  this  man  had  psychotherapy?" 
inquired  the  clinical  psychologist  when 
handing  in  the  report  on  Mike's  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory.  This 
report  was  based  on  a  study  of  two  MMPIs 
taken  by  Mike,  two  years  apart,  before  and 
after  the  training  program.  Here,  in  brief, 
is  what  the  clinical  psychologist  states: 

The  Psychologist's  Report 

"This  profile  appears  to  be  that  of  a  some- 
what rigid,  conventional  person.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  is  aware  to  some  degree  of  his 
anxieties  when  he  differs  from  others  and  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  exert  a  rational 
control  over  a  tendency  to  handle  his  anxiety  by 
expressing  angry  disapproval.  He  seems  to  ex- 
press a  trend  away  from  open  expression  of 
hostility.  At  the  same  time  he  now  reports  that 
he  wonders  why  he  is  sometimes  so  cross  and 
grouchy  and  answers  a  good  many  items  in  a  way 
that  indicates  a  new  awareness  of  anxiety  in 
interpersonal  relationships.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  up  his  self-righteous  anger  without 
some  increase  in  anxiety,  but  seems  to  have 
gained  in  both  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the 
motivations  of  others. 

"Some  items  suggest  that  his  tendency  to 
think  in  conventional  stereotypes  may  be  some- 
what relieved.  His  score  on  the  "Lie"  scale  has 
dropped.  Several  items  suggest  that  he  does  not 


have  to  ally  himself  so  strongly  as  previously 
with  a  stereotyped  idea  of  what  is  right,  but 
may  perhaps  be  more  ready  to  judge  a  case  by  its 
merits. 

"On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  this  person 
has  acquired  some  insight  into  himself  and  his 
way  of  reacting  which  has  pushed  him  into 
self-examination  and  into  attempts  to  respond 
to  others  in  a  less  challenging  way." 

We  can  only  add  to  this  report  that 
Mike  also  showed  improvement  on  a  special 
MMPI  scale  which  we  have  devised  to  dis- 
tinguish the  personalities  of  the  leaders 
from  the  non-leaders  in  this  public  utility. 
Mike  moved  from  the  non-leader  group 
closer  to  the  leader  group  on  this  MMPI 
scale. 

As  we  continue  this  supervisor}^  train- 
ing program,  which  is  now  in  its  fifth  year, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  learn  more  about 
such  personality  changes  as  Mike's.  This 
area  of  inquiry  seems  to  hold  important 
promise  for  supervisory  training,  clinical 
psychology  and  mental  health.  The  finding 
that  attitude  changes  can  be  effected,  which 
result  in  marked  changes  in  employee  rela- 
tions and  supervisory  effectiveness,  has 
challenging  implications. 


W  hile  we  believe  that 
the  test-room  method  has  justified  itself  as  a 
sane,  constructive,  yet  relatively  inexpensive 
method  of  studying  and  improving  employee 
effectiveness,  we  cannot  hope  to  find,  nor  do  wc 
recommend,  any  specific  formula  for  the  cure  of 
all  industrial  ailments. 

"But  if  we  can  by  such  studies,  or  if  the 
general  field  of  industry  can  by  its  combined 
strength,  find  ways  of  bringing  heart  and  soul, 
courage  and  contentment,  life  and  laughter,  into 
the  lower  ranks  of  industry,  then  we  shall  have 
passed  many  milestones  upon  the  highway  of 
human  progress,  and  life  for  all  will  have  be- 
come less  of  drudgery  and  more  of  joy." 

From  a  report  on  the  Hawthorne  ex- 
periments by  G.  A.  Pennock  of  Western 
Electric  Company,  Chicago,  in  Per- 
sonnel Journal,  February  19^0. 


University  "Open  Door" 
Opened  Wider  to  Employees 


I  IKE  Other  colleges  and  universities  at 
_j  the  close  of  World  War  II,  Indiana 
University  found  itself  in  "big  business" 
practically  overnight — the  business  of  edu- 
cating a  student  body  three  times  the  size 
of  pre-war  enrollment.  In  addition  to  an 
increase  in  the  faculty,  this  meant  an  in- 
creased staff — the  ofhce  force,  the  main- 
tenance force,  stockroom  and  laboratory 
attendants,  the  custodial  and  food  service 
groups,  and  the  administrative,  technical 
and  professional  staff  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  faculty. 

Typical  changes  took  place  with  this 
expansion.  New  divisions  of  work  and 
responsibility  had  to  be  made.  Additional 
levels  of  supervision  were  added  and  "top" 
administration  was  forced  to  delegate 
greater  amounts  of  responsibility.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  policy-making  level  and 
the  non-supervisory  level  increased  con- 
siderably. The  result:  These  two  organiza- 
tional levels  became  strangers  to  each  other 
insofar  as  personality  identification  was 
concerned.  Misimderstandings  and  lack  of 
confidence  began  to  appear. 

Supervisors  were  caught  in  the  middle. 
For  the  great  bulk  of  the  staff  employee 
group,  the  top  authority  that  controlled 
their  destiny  in  the  employment  situation 
had  no  positive  identity  as  a  human  being 
capable  of  human  compassion,  of  concern 
for  a  fellow  being,  and  of  human  frailties 
and  weaknesses.  Most  employees'  concept 
of  the  "administration"  was  a  vague  power 
sitting  somewhere  in  the  Administration 
Building,  unapproachable  to  the  average 
employee,  that  made  decisions,  established 


By  Jack  N.  Ray 

Staff  Personnel  Director 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


The  trouble  with  an  "open  door"  in  a 
large  organisation  is  that  so  few  of  the 
lower-level  employees  have  the  temerity 
to  use  it.  The  author  tells  how  advisory 
committees  of  management  and  employee 
representatives  were  formed,  giving  em- 
ployees a  voice  in  matters  concerning 
them,  and  breaking  down  barriers  which 
had  blocked  effective  two-way  com- 
munication. 


limitations  and  exerted  great  influence  over 
their  general  welfare. 

At  times  the  "power"  communicated 
with  the  employee  with  a  mimeographed 
letter,  a  form  notice,  or  a  bulletin  board  an- 
nouncement. More  frequently,  however,  the 
communications  were  references  made  by 
supervision.  "They  want  this  done."  "They 
say  you  can't  do  that."  "That's  up  to  the 
Administration  Building;  I  don't  have  any 
say  about  that." 

If  administrative  actions  were  some- 
times not  understandable  to  the  clerk,  the 
janitor  or  the  kitchen  helper,  certainly  no 
less  can  be  said  for  top  administration 
understanding  of  some  of  the  demonstrated 
attitudes  of  staff  employees.  The  men  be- 
hind the  desks  in  the  Administration 
Building  sometimes  had  puzzled  expressions 
in  their  eyes.  "Why  don't  they  have  faith 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can?"  "This 
is  no  dollar-profit  business."  "Don't  they 
have  any  appreciation  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  University?" 
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■"They",  the  employee  group,  occa- 
sionally communicated  directly  to  the  top 
administrative  level  in  the  form  of  petition. 
Or  occasionally  one  of  the  old-timers  who 
had  known  the  President  when  he  was  just 
an  instructor  would  engage  him  in  a  face- 
to-face  conversation  some  place  on  the 
campus  or  in  the  corridor.  But  most  upward 
commimications  came  through  supervisory 
channels,  received  at  top  administrative 
levels  third  or  fourth  hand.  A  few  years  of 
this  form  of  relationship,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  top  administra- 
tion's concept  of  "they"  was  also  lacking 
in  some  of  the  identities  of  personality — 
the  identities  of  loyalty,  trustworthiness, 
faith,  understanding  and  reasoning  power. 

MtrruAL  Understanding  Difficult 

The  men  who  held  the  guiding  reins  of 
the  University  operation  were  not  lacking 
in  the  basic  philosophy  of  democratic 
leadership,  nor  in  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  staff  employees.  Nor  were  the 
staff  employees  without  the  capacity  for 
loyalty,  interest  and  respect  for  the  purpose 
of  the  University;  nor  were  they  without 
the  power  to  understand  reason  and  see  an 
opposite  side  of  a  problem.  Analyses  of  the 
situation  indicated  that  the  real  problem 
was  a  communication  barrier. 

Concentration  on  the  communications 
media  revealed  that  the  president  and  other 
top  administrative  people  had  long  pro- 
fessed "open  door"  policies.  Also,  a  num- 
ber of  the  standard  methods  of  communica- 
tions and  employer-employee  relations  had 
been  adopted.  A  practical,  well-publicized 
problem-grievance  procedure  existed,  com- 
plete with  hearing  committee.  Employee 
handbooks  were  being  used  to  communicate 
the  niceties  of  university  employment  as 
well  as  some  of  the  rules  for  teamwork.  A 
monthly  house  organ  was  being  published. 
Department  heads  and  supervisors  had  their 
manuals  of  personnel  policies  and  proce- 
dures.   No    specific,    correctible    faults    or 


weaknesses  could  be  pointed  to  in  the  or- 
ganizational chain  of  supervision  through 
which  communication  could  be  expected. 

However,  the  only  provision  for  direct 
contact  that  provided  for  personality  recog- 
nition beuveen  top-level  management  and 
the  employees  was  the  "open  door"  policy. 
The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  "open 
door"  cannot  be  disputed  as  a  basic  require- 
ment to  democratic  leadership.  Neverthe- 
less, in  its  simple,  literally-interpreted  form 
it  is  an  operative  "flop"  as  a  way  to  com- 
municate berween  the  policy  makers  and 
the  employees. 

Fallacy  of  "Open  Door"  Idea 

The  "open  door",  announced  by  a 
major  executive  from  his  busy  office  where 
he  sits  three,  four  or  more  levels  "over  the 
head"  of  the  employee,  is  about  as  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  the  perfunctory  remark  of 
married  couples  to  new  acquaintances, 
"Come  to  see  us  sometime".  The  underlying 
intention  of  the  invitation  may  be  sincere, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  the  invita- 
tion is  submitted  are  such  that  it  frequently 
cannot  be  accepted  with  dignity,  or  with- 
out the  fear  of  possible  loss  of  dignity, 
which  is  in  itself  a  deterrent  to  acceptance. 

Indiana  University  decided,  in  effect,  to 
supercharge  the  "open  door"  policy  with 
some  administrative  machinery  to  insure 
that  it  became  something  more  than  a  per- 
functory statement.  The  plan,  submitted  to 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees  in  Novem- 
ber 1 95 1  with  the  blessings  of  the  top  ad- 
ministration, carried  this  foreword: 

"With  the  growth  of  industrial  labor  organiza- 
tion there  has  come  about  a  common  recognition 
and  general  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  the 
working  force  of  an  organization  is  entitled  to 
some  degree  of  participation  in  the  managerial 
determination  of  policies  and  practices  affecting 
their  economic  and  social  benefit  renirns  for 
services  rendered  and  affecting  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  The  extent  of  general 
acceptance  of  this  ideology  is  indicated  by  the 
existence  of  laws  of  our  counay  establishing 
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legal  rights  of  workers  in  private  enterprise  to 
organize  together  and  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers  on  these  issues." 

In  recognition  of  this  idea,  the  follow- 
ing policy  statement  appeared  in  the  open- 
ing section: 

Board's  Policy  Statement 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Indiana  University  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  suggestions  and  advice  from 
the  University  employee  staff  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  in  the  solution  of  problems  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of,  the  working  condi- 
tions of,  and  services  rendered  by  the  staff  per- 
sonnel of  the  University." 

The  foreword  to  the  plan  continued 
with  these  statements: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  desire  to  participate  in 
the  determination  of  matters  affecting  his  wel- 
fare exists  also  with  the  university  employee, 
and  that  satisfaction  of  this  desire  demands 
something  with  greater  dignity  of  recognition 
than  a  simple  individual  "open  door"  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
University. 

This  plan  was  designed  and  is  recommended 
to  meet  the  following  conditions: 

I.  To  provide  the  employee  group  maximum 
dignity  of  representation  and  freedom  of 
expression  without  managerial  domination. 

1.  To  provide  a  medium  for  the  joint  employer- 
employee  consideration  of  problems  and  rec- 
ommendation for  solution. 

3.  To  maintain  recognition  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  vested  solely  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  legislative  acts  of  the  State  of 
Indiana." 

Having  established  in  Section  I  the 
general  policy  to  accept  employee  participa- 
tion. Sections  II  and  III  set  up  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  through  which  participa- 
tion might  be  made  a  practical  reality.  It 
was  provided  that  in  order  that  all  sug- 
gestions and  advice  originating  with  the 


employee  group  might  be  evaluated  in 
proper  relationship  to  the  welfare  of  the 
University  as  a  whole,  including  the  student 
body  and  public,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  joint 
advisory  committees.  A  joint  advisory 
conmiittee  would  consist  of  three  represen- 
tatives of  the  employees  and  three  represen- 
tatives of  the  University  officialdom.  All 
suggestive  and  advisory  proposals  concern- 
ing personnel  policy  were  to  be  referred  to 
such  joint  committees,  from  which  recom- 
mendations were  to  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Employee  representatives  of  a  joint 
advisory  committee  were  to  be  called  the 
staff  panel  and  the  administrative  represen- 
tatives called  the  administrative  panel.  The 
personnel  director  was  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  all  advisory  committees,  to  receive 
agenda  items,  to  request  naming  of  panels 
and  to  call  meetings.  Administrative  panel 
members  were  to  be  named  by  the  president 
of  the  University  or  his  representative. 
Staff  panel  members  were  to  be  named  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  in  Section  III. 

Employees'  Council  Elective 

Section  III  called  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  representatives  of  the  employee 
staff,  to  be  elected  by  and  from  the  em- 
ployees on  the  general  basis  of  one  represen- 
tative for  each  100  staff  employees,  and  to 
be  referred  to  as  the  "Staff  Council".  The 
nomination  and  election  process  was  de- 
signed to  be  completely  democratic  and  to 
insure  a  good  cross-sectional  representation, 
both  geographically  in  relation  to  work 
stations  and  functionally  in  relation  to 
broad  categories  of  work. 

The  Council,  through  regular  monthly 
meetings,  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  pulse, 
the  indicator  and  safety  valve,  of  staff 
interests,  desires,  problems  and  attitudes. 
Formally,  its  purpose  was  stated  as  follows : 
(i)  "to  provide  members  of  the  staff  with  a 
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means  of  representative  participation 
through  suggestion  and  advice  in  the  for- 
mulation of  policies  and  in  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  general  welfare  and 
working  conditions  of,  and  the  services 
rendered  by  staff  personnel",  and  (i)  "to 
provide  a  mediimi  for  exchange  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  problems  of  the  em- 
ployees and  those  of  the  administration." 

The  Staff  Council  was  to  originate  joint 
advisory  committee  action  on  behalf  of  the 
staff  employee  group.  It  also  had  the  sole 
authority  to  name  staff  panel  members  to 
all  joint  committees. 

In  slightly  more  than  three  years  of 
experience,  this  new  channel  of  two-way 
communications  has  proven  most  gratify- 
ing, not  only  for  staff  employees  of  the 
organization  but  for  the  administrative 
officials.  A  plan  designed  primarily  to  open 
the  door  of  top  management  for  the  rank- 
and-file  has  been  equally  useful  for  opening 
the  door  of  rank-and-file  for  top  manage- 
ment. 

Joint  Advisory  Group  Active 

The  amount  of  advisory  committee  ac- 
tivity perhaps  speaks  better  than  achieve- 
ments concerning  the  success  of  the  plan. 
People  seldom  seek  to  open  a  door  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  leads  to  nothing. 
Hardly  a  month  has  passed  in  the  three 
years  of  experience  that  some  joint  advisory 
committee  has  not  held  a  session,  initiated 
mostly  by  the  Staff  Council.  Occasionally 
two  or  more  committees  will  have  matters 
under  consideration  at  the  same  time.  Not 
only  have  the  doors  of  top  administration 
and  rank-and-file  been  opened  widely  but, 
most  important,  a  familiar  and  well-used 
path  exists  between  them. 

The  Council  quickly  recognized  the 
necessity  of  requiring  individual  grievances 
to  be  handled  through  the  grievance  proce- 
dure, which  they  asked  for  and  received  in 
one  of  the  first  joint  advisory  committees. 
Except  as  grievances  indicate  a  need   for 


improvement  or  change  in  policy,  the 
Staff  Council  limits  its  participation  to 
representation  on  the  grievance  hearing 
committee.  Nearly  all  advisory  committee 
actions  therefore  are  on  matters  of  policy 
affecting  employees,  including  salary  and 
wages. 

Communication  Barriers  Removed 

Numerous  changes  and  improvements 
in  personnel  policy  have  resulted  from  this 
joint  consideration  of  problems.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  result,  however,  has 
been  an  establishment  of  personality  iden- 
tity. Through  this  experience  of  face-to-face 
meeting  and  working  together  between 
administrative  officials  and  elected  represen- 
tation of  the  rank-and-file,  a  faceless  mass 
takes  on  the  personaJity  of  representatives 
John,  Steve,  Miss  Smith,  and  Joe — people 
who  for  the  most  part  are  liked,  respected, 
trusted  and  understood.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  in  the  Administration  building  are 
found  to  be  like  most  strangers  who  sym- 
bolize "Importance" — "nice  guys  after  you 
get  to  know  em". 

In  summary  it  might  be  said  that  the 
staff  council  and  joint  advisory  committee 
plan  has  gone  a  long  way  in  breaking  com- 
munication barriers  resulting  from  organi- 
zational growth. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  recognized  the  place  of  the 
Staff  Council  in  a  fashion  that  has  given 
greater  dignity  to  the  University  staff, 
which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  role 
secondary  to  the  faculty.  In  a  recent  gather- 
ing of  staff  employees,  Herman  B.  Wells, 
president  of  the  University,  said  in  reference 
to  the  staff  council-joint  advisory  com- 
mittee system,  "Through  this  effective 
channel  of  communications,  this  means  by 
which  we  can  talk  it  over,  there  has  been 
brought  about  improvement  in  personnel 
policies,  increasing  respect  for  each  other, 
and  a  better  staff  organization." 


Employees  "Rate"  Department  Chief 


By  Arthur  M.  Meyer 

Chief  Industrial  Engineer 

Radio  Condenser  Company,  Watseka,  Illinois 


WEEK  after  week,  it  seemed,  employee 
rating  sheets  came  to  our  depart- 
ment from  the  personnel  department.  We 
were  to  use  them  to  determine,  every  six 
months,  whether  or  not  each  employee  was 
worthy  of  a  pay  increase.  The  items  to  be 
reviewed  and  marked  on  the  rating  sheets 
were  quite  standard,  including  queries  about 
such  things  as  quality  and  quantity  of 
work,  versatility  and  adaptability,  de- 
pendability, cooperation,  and  so  on. 

The  procedure  was  to  rate  the  employee 
on  each  factor  and  then  discuss  the  rating 
with  him.  If  my  judgment  on  any  item  was 
questioned  1  explained  my  reasons  behind  it, 
and  tried  to  suggest  how  the  employee 
could  improve  in  that  particular.  The  aim 
was  to  never  again  have  it  a  point  of  issue. 

As  head  of  the  industrial  engineering 
department,  I  suddenly  found  myself  won- 
dering how  capable  I  was  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  my  staff  members,  and  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves.  I  also  wondered 
whether  perhaps  they  had  not  been  able  to 
study  me  as  well  as  I  had  studied  them; 
whether  they  might  not  have  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  our  department. 
And  so  our  "supervisor}'  questionnaire" 
was  born. 

I  wanted  the  questionnaire  answers  to 
reveal  weaknesses,  and  yet  be  as  objective 
and  constructive  as  possible.  I  made  it  plain 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire, 
which  we  titled  "Executive  Personal  Status 
Rating  by  Staff  Members",  that  employees 
were  to  think  constructively  in  answering 
and  to  suggest  improvements  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  work  if  they  could.  The  form 
had  at  the  top:  "Submitted  by  " 


"Turn  about"  is  not  only  "fair  flay" 
but,  in  this  instance,  was  good  employee 
relations  too.  Rating  their  chief  con- 
structively gave  the  author  s  people  more 
of  a  feeling  of  being  on  the  team,  and 
produced  suggestions  for  improving  the 
department' s  services  and  procedures. 
P/J  invites  readers'  reactions  to  the 
idea  in  general,  and  reports  of  similar 
experiments. 


and   "Date ".   This  instruction  also 

appeared  at  the  top:  "Rate  your  department 
head  on  the  following  factors,  selecting  the 
degree  of  that  factor  with  care  and  qualifi- 
cation." A  few  examples  of  the  fifteen 
factors  follow: 

I .  His  knowledge  of  the  job  his  department  is 
responsible  for: 
Excellent ....  knows  all  the  answers 

Good if  he  doesn't  know,  he  knows 

where  to  find  them 
Acceptable .  .   knows  enough  to  get  by 

Fair needs  more  experience 

Poor rehes  too  much  upon  others 

■L.  Handling  People — his  ability  to  appreciate, 
understand  and  direct  individual  differ- 
ences: 
Excellent.  .  .  .successful     in     helping     and 
training  his  men  to  progress  and  attain 
their  ambitions 

Good capable  leader 

Average develops  in  some  degree  but 

does  not  bring  out  the  best  in  his  men 

Fair does  not  command  confidence 

Poor "rubs    his    subordinates    the 

wrong  way" — antagonistic 
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3.  His  ability  to  develop  and  train  his  staff  and 
department  personnel: 

Excellent ....  superior  ability  in  selecting 
suitable  men  and  training  them  to  assume 
specific  responsibilities 

Good very   capable   in   recognizing 

and  training  subordinates 

Average good  in  selection,   but  little 

attention  to  training 

Fair allows  subordinates   to  shift 

for  themselves 

Poor Hinders  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  his  staff 

7.  Personality — the  external  mannerisms  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously   adopted   in 
meeting  situations : 
Excellent.  .  .  .radiant,     confident,     poised, 
courteous 

Good pleasant,  forceful 

Average likeable 

Fair ill  at  ease,  not  too  forceful 

Poor negative  and  colorless 

10.  Mentality — quality  of  mind,  mental  power, 

and  creative  intellectual  abilit>'  of  a 
person : 

Excellent.  .  .  .superior  quality  and  ability 
to  think  clearly  and  arrive  at  sound  con- 
clusions 

Good Worthwhile  ideas  of  his  own, 

and  ability  to  make  useful  decisions 

Average well  informed  on  certain  sub- 
jects useful  to  his  daily  work 

Fair Little  abihty  to  comprehend, 

interpret  or  grasp  new  ideas 

Poor Unable  to  reason  logically 

11.  Sociability — sense   of  mutual   relationship, 

companionship   and   friendhness    with 
others : 
Excellent ....  a  genuine  interest  in  people 

and  extremely  well  liked  by  others 
Good a    friendly    pleasant    person, 

happy  in  a  group 
Average willing  to  be  a  part  of  a  group 

but  makes  little  contribution 

Fair poorly  adjusted  to  the  group 

Poor unwilling  to  be  a  part  of  any 

group  activities 
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li.  Ability  to  get  things  done — ability  to  per- 
form, execute  and  achieve  an  assigned 
task: 
Excellent.  .  .  .completes  assignments  in  the 

shortest  possible  time 
Good completes  assignments  in  un- 
usually short  time 

Average completes    assignments    in    a 

reasonable  time 
Fair slow    in    completing    assign- 
ments, or  does  not  complete  them 
Poor takes  a  long  time  to  accom- 
plish little 

Constructive  Results  Noted 

Timidit}^  in  calling  the  shots  as  far  as 
the  department  head  was  concerned  just 
vanished.  Ever\'one  had  constructive  criti- 
cism to  offer.  The  replies  turned  up  imagined 
slightings,  faulty  absorption  of  training 
programs  by  slow-thinking  personnel,  sug- 
gestions for  improving  upon  our  services  to 
other  departments,  the  determination  of 
most  plant  personnel  to  be  "in  the  know" 
at  all  times  as  affecting  our  plans,  sugges- 
tions for  "putting  the  bee"  on  those  not 
measuring  up  to  department  standards  of 
work  well  done. 

The  personal  interviews  and  review  of 
the  questionnaire  replies  did  much  to  im- 
prove department  morale,  made  everj-one 
feel  "we're  part  of  the  team",  dispelled  any 
idea  that  "the  boss  could  do  no  wrong", 
and  started  other  department  heads  to 
thinking  that  "here's  another  way  to 
develop  a  better  back-up  organization". 
Care  should  be  taken  by  leaders  to  see  that 
they  improve  upon  apparent  weaknesses  in 
the  eyes  of  their  staff  members  or  that  they 
justify  their  stand. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  healthy  venture  and 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a 
"personal  inventon,-"  is  good  for  ever)-one, 
even  if  you  call  upon  others  to  furnish  it. 
It  calls  attention  to  super\'isor>'  failings  and 
helps  keep  bad  habits  from  taking  hold. 


Accidents  and  the  "Human  Factor" 


IT  IS  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
"human  factor"  is  responsible  for  a  vast 
majority  of  accidents.  We  may  estimate 
that,  of  the  yearly  nine  billion  dollar  cost  of 
accidents,  most  may  be  attributed  to  the 
human  situation  and  to  human  problems. 
Studies  of  these  human  factors  should  give 
us  insight  into  the  safety  problem  and 
suggest  how  to  conduct  safety  programs. 

In  1954  the  National  Safety  Council 
reported  more  than  10  million  accidents. 
A  third  resulted  in  permanent  physical 
impairment.  More  years  are  lost  because  of 
accidents  than  from  cancer.  In  industry, 
accidental  injuries  cost  $45  per  worker  per 
year. 

The  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board 
in  Great  Britain  during  World  War  I  demon- 
strated that  a  very  high  percentage  of  acci- 
dents repeatedly  occur  in  seemingly  well- 
regulated  individuals.  This  study  in  191 9 
revealed  lo  per  cent  of  employees  responsi- 
ble for  the  vast  majority  of  accidents.  A 
study  in  Germany  a  few  years  later  showed 
that  the  more  accidents  a  man  has  had,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  have  another.  While 
both  of  these  studies  were  relatively  crude, 
they  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  human  motivations  in  indus- 
trial injuries  and  made  us  more  fully  aware 
of  the  environmental  factor. 

Why  is  it  that  some  people  seem  so 
fond  of  hard  luck  that  they  run  more  than 
halfway  to  meet  it?  When  we  discuss  so- 
called  human  factors,  we  generally  think  of 
emotional  elements.  An  understanding  of 
some  of  the  feelings  and  emotionally 
charged   situations   involved   in   accidents 

This  is  a  condensation  of  an  address  before  the  House 
Magazine  Institute  in  New  York  City. 


By  Alan  McLean,  M.D. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


"  Accidetits  dont  happen;  they're 
caused."  If  you  accept  that  premise 
you'll  agree  it  should  be  worth  while  to 
find  what  kind  of  person  is  most  apt  to 
have  accidents,  and  what  kind  of  emo- 
tional situations  most  often  cause  them. 
The  communication  of  safety  programs, 
says  the  author,  should  definitely  take 
such  things  into  account.  Understand- 
ing the  reactions  of  emotionally  imma- 
ture employees  will  lead  to  better  safety 
results. 


may  give  us  clues  to  better  methods  of  pre- 
senting safety  material.  It  appears  that  pro- 
tective devices  and  engineering  safeguards 
have  come  close  to  the  point  of  diminishing 
retiorns  and  that  it  is  time  to  emphasize 
more  fully  what  we  know  of  the  individual 
and  the  group  in  which  he  works  which 
contributes  to  the  occupational  accident. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  the 
personality  of  individuals  repeatedly  in- 
volved in  accident  situations:  the  so-called 
accident  prone  person.  The  first  conclusion 
from  these  studies  is  that  there  exists  such 
a  personality,  although  he  is  not  nearly  so 
common  as  we  had  thought.  The  studies 
give  us  composite  descriptions  of  this  per- 
sonality. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  people  with 
accident  habits  have  the  same  personality 
but  several  studies  indicate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  fit  the  composite  picture. 
They  appear  to  be  an  impulsive,  irrespon- 
sible group.  In  general  they  are  abnormally 
interested    in    satisfying   pleasures   of   the 
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moment.  They  dislike  planning  for  the 
future  and  profit  only  rarely  from  past  ex- 
perience. They  are  people  of  action,  not  of 
planning. 

The  individual  liable  to  repeated  in- 
jury is  likely  to  seek  positive  change  in  his 
environment.  He  seems  to  be  constantly  and 
sometimes  aimlessly  on  the  go.  He  seems 
but  poorly  able  to  control  his  own  feelings, 
responding  to  them  impulsively  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  pre-school  child. 

Emotional  Immaturity  and  Accidents 

Another  rather  interesting  thing  is 
their  feeling  of  resentment  toward  people  in 
authority.  Of  course  it  is  not  only  this 
type  of  individual  who  has  accidents  when 
involved  with  people  in  authority.  We 
frequently  find  accidents  involving  essen- 
tially normal  people  occurring  in  relation 
to  situations  concerned  with  authority. 

Accidents  often  occur  prior  to  antici- 
pated painful  situations.  With  children,  for 
instance,  one  can  frequently  note  accidents 
when  doing  things  expressly  forbidden  by 
parents.  The  youngster  is  much  more  apt  to 
fall  off  the  stool  when  reaching  for  a  for- 
bidden cookie  jar  than  when  he  has  per- 
mission from  his  mother  to  get  a  cookie. 
He  is  more  apt  to  stumble  and  fall  when 
retreating  from  his  father  who  intends  to 
spank  him.  In  such  cases  we  see  the  acci- 
dent serving  the  purpose  of  punishment 
and,  when  occurring  prior  to  anticipated 
painful  situations,  serving  a  secondary 
purpose  of  preventing  the  stressful  event 
from  occurring. 

More  recently  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  frequency  of  apparent  fixed 
patterns  of  injury  liability  occurring  only 
at  certain  phases  of  a  person's  life.  Age, 
then,  as  well  as  degree  of  emotional  ma- 
turity in  accident-provoking  situations  may 
play  a  part  in  industrial  accidents.  If  this 
is  the  case,  we  may  expect  many  injury- 
liable  individuals  to  eventually  discard 
this    immature    pattern    of    dealing    with 


feelings,  either  as  they  grow  up  or  with 
the  help  of  psychotherapy. 

It  is  always  important  to  consider  the 
environment  in  which  an  accident  may  oc- 
cur. All  accidents  take  place  in  a  physical 
setting  as  well  as  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  of  mind  at  the  time.  Anyone  who  has 
an  accident,  we  must  conclude,  was  at  that 
moment  in  a  situation  of  injury  liability. 
Disregarding  the  only  true  accident,  that 
due  to  chance  alone,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant types  of  situational  liability  to 
accidents  is  that  due  to  temporary  emo- 
tional stresses.  The  stress  may  be  job  re- 
lated, related  to  a  problem  at  home,  or  to  a 
more  basic  emotional  conflict. 

Accidents  and  Guilt  Feelings 

An  example  is  the  case  of  a  mechanic 

with  a  long  record  of  freedom  from  acci- 
dental injury.  Unexpectedly,  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  this  man  developed 
what  appeared  to  be  an  accident  habit, 
with  four  major  and  six  minor  injuries  to 
himself  and  considerable  damage  to  com- 
pany equipment.  It  took  very  little  investi- 
gation to  discover  a  problem  involving 
feelings  of  guilt  concerning  an  extra-marital 
affair  which  started  just  before  his  first 
injury.  The  close  relationship  between  a 
major  conflict  and  a  resulting  self-injury  is 
not  always  so  clear. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  ac- 
countant who  was  upbraided  by  his  boss 
for  an  error  completely  beyond  his  control. 
Being  unable  to  take  out  his  feelings  of  re- 
sentment directly  toward  his  employer,  he 
went  home  in  a  foul  mood,  slammed  the 
door,  kicked  the  cat,  was  irritable  with  his 
wife  and  finally,  in  storming  around  about 
the  house,  tripped  on  a  scatter  rug,  fell  and 
broke  his  arm. 

The  question  occurs,  would  he  have 
broken  the  arm  if  his  boss  had  been  less 
disturbed?  Would  the  accident  have  oc- 
curred if  he  had  been  able  to  express  his 
feelings  of  resentment  directly  to  his  boss? 
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Would  the  situation  have  been  different  if 
the  psychological  environment  at  work  had 
been  more  healthy? 

The  most  important  point  of  emphasis 
here  is  that,  whatever  the  immediate  condi- 
tions of  a  series  of  accidents,  they  always 
occur  in  a  setting  of  human  feelings  and 
human  motivations.  How  can  we  use  this 
knowledge  of  feelings  and  their  relation  to 
accidents  to  promote  safety? 

The  first  step  seems  to  be  recognition 
that  liability  to  accident  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  living.  This  in  itself  entails  recognition 
and  acceptance  by  management  of  some  of 
the  obscure  motivations  in  individual  in- 
juries and  in  the  injury-productive  situation 
on  the  job.  Safety  education  based  on  under- 
standing of  the  human  element  helps  pre- 
vent accidents. 

The  Aim  of  Sapety  Programs 

Even  more  important  is  the  type  of 
educational  program  used  by  safety  depart- 
ments. The  major  purpose  of  any  safety 
program  is  not  merely  to  instill  a  sense  of 
duty  to  obey  safety  rules  and  regulations. 
The  aim  is  to  encourage  employees  to  be 
wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  responsible 
safety  behavior. 

The  greatest  natural  aid  to  safety 
people  in  any  such  educational  campaign 
is  the  individual's  basic  desire  to  behave  as 
a  mature  well-balanced  person.  We  think  of 
such  an  adult  individual  as  facing  day-to- 
day problems  in  a  stable  way.  He  estimates 
potential  danger  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accm-acy  and  is  relatively  confident  of  his 
ability  to  cope  with  it.  The  less  mature, 
less  stable  person  may  distort  the  real  situa- 
tion in  the  face  of  danger,  reacting  to  it  in 
an  emotional,  seemingly  meaningless  way. 
Consequently,  the  less  stable  individual  is 
much  more  likely  to  do  inappropriate  and 
foolish  things. 

Generally  speaking,  the  less  mature 
individual  is  much  more  ripe  for  accident 
in  the  injury  provoking  situation  than  is  his 


more  stable  counterpart.  Because  of  this, 
safety  campaigns  must  be  directed  primarily  to 
the  immature,  unstable  worker.  In  doing  so, 
we  must  employ  broad  principles  of  mental 
health. 

Most  safety  education  still  seems  to 
rely  on  rather  directive  methods.  These 
are  fairly  effective  in  reasonable  doses  with 
emotionally  healthy  people,  but  may  be- 
come dangerous  with  the  maladjusted  and 
less  mature  employee  at  whom  the  cam- 
paign is  primarily  aimed. 

Must  Keep  Audience  in  Mind 

In  this  regard,  a  study  to  test  films  on 
highway  safety  is  interesting.  Three  groups 
of  ten  children  each  were  shown  the  films 
and  asked  for  comments.  All  three  of  these 
groups  of  youngsters  rated  the  pictures  in 
reverse  order  from  the  experienced  adult 
reviewers,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
strong  hostile  reactions  provoked  by  parts 
of  the  films  in  a  younger,  less  mature  group. 

The  major  point  is  that  dogmatic 
methods  of  teaching  are  not  satisfactory  for 
conveying  emotionally-powerful  ideas 
which  are  inherent  in  personal,  physical 
safety.  We  must  avoid  the  stimulation  of 
hostility,  since  hostility  in  the  individual 
with  poor  emotional  control  may  lead  to 
self  injurj^  This  is  perhaps  at  least  as 
important  as  the  primary  aim  of  reducing 
accident  frequency.  Hostility  may  be 
aroused  by  the  ideas  involved  in  the  safety 
campaign  itself,  by  the  methods  of  con- 
veying safety  information,  and  even  by  the 
person  discussing  the  problem,  and  the  way 
such  ideas  are  put  across.  When  hostility  is 
aroused,  the  trend  is  the  opposite  of  that 
sought,  often  producing  an  increase  in  the 
danger  to  the  unstable  individual. 

The  factual  material  of  a  safet)'  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  be  presented  in  the 
usual  way.  This  is  informational  material 
and  is  not  likely  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of 
feeling.  Ideas  of  emotional  importance,  on 
the  other  hand,   should   be  presented   by 
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indirection,  preferably  in  group  discussions, 
through  films,  skits  and  such  devices  as 
role  playing.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why 
we  find  such  widespread  use  of  cartoons 
and  posters  in  safety  programs.  They 
frequently  take  the  edge  off  the  direct 
message  with  their  humor  and  art  work. 

The  safety  trainer  must  carefully  avoid 
moral  judgment.  He  cannot  say  that  society 
demands  w^e  follow  safety  regulations  and 
that  it  is  good  to  do  so;  that  the  individual 
who  does  not  is  a  social  outcast.  In  the  face 
of  such  an  attack  on  the  problem,  the  im- 
mature individual  is  apt  to  respond  with 
the  opposite  pattern  of  behavior  than  that 
sought. 

During  the  early  phases  of  the  second 
World  War,  safety  programs  generally  re- 
lied on  a  number  of  rather  gory  posters  of 
bloody  and  dismembered  bodies.  Most  of 
these  were  highly  suggestive;  none  par- 
ticularly effective.  At  the  time  of  their 
introduction,  supposedly  as  a  result,  acci- 
dent rates  increased.  The  power  of  sugges- 
tion in  accident  prevention  must  be  con- 
sidered. We  must  recognize  that  the  less 
stable  group  to  whom  we  are  directing  the 
message  may  be  influenced  by  such  lurid, 
emotionally-powerful  gimmicks  in  an  un- 
healthy way. 

The  ability  of  the  safety  director  to 
understand  and  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the 
reactions  on  the  emotionally  immature  em- 
ployee is  sorely  tested  in  every  safety  pro- 
gram. Where  this  understanding  exists,  it  is 
reflected  in  excellent  safety  records. 
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MICHAEL  G.  BLANS FIELD,  super- 
visory training  officer  at  the  San 
Bernardino  (California)  Air  Materiel  Area 
comes  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the  mech- 
anistic vs.  the  humanistic  point  of  view 
in  personnel  management.  He  notes  that 
the  opinions  expressed  are  not  official. 

At  a  recent  university-run  human  relations 
seminar  for  industrial  managers  and  personnel 
directors,  I  was  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  such  remarks  as:  "These  techniques  will 
help  us  to  get  our  people  to  do  what  ive  decide;" 
"These  employee-participation  meetings  are 
good.  They  can  help  us  sell  our  points  of  view;" 
"Sure,  you  have  to  consider  people's  feelings, 
but  our  most  important  thing  is  production." 

These  statements  received  complete  ac- 
ceptance by  the  group.  There  was  no  dissent. 
Clearly  these  were  more  than  majority  opinions. 
What  did  this  indicate?  To  me  it  was  an  alarming 
symptom  of  a  disease  attacking  and  limiting  the 
healthy  growth  of  effective  human  relations.  I 
choose  to  call  it  mechanistic  personnel  manage- 
ment. Mechanistic  because  it  is  a  point  of  view 
that  recognizes  the  mechanisms  of  effective  human 
relations  but  overlooks  the  spirit,  the  intent, 
the  ethical  basis.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  (things)  and  ignores  the  essentials 
(people).  It  is  dangerous  because,  on  the  surface, 
it  permits  a  glib  acceptance  of  principles  which 
are  not  truly  understood  and  therefore  cannot 
be  applied.  It  permits  defensive  rationalizations 
that  can  impede,  if  not  completely  block, 
progress  toward  true  industrial  team  work. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  might  ask  why — 
why  do  people  in  responsible,  managerial 
positions  cling  to  this  mechanistic  view  point. 
I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  personal  in- 
adequacies common  to  all  of  us;  the  resistance 
to  change,  the  mental  inertia  we  all  suffer  from 
to  some  degree;  the  feelings  of  insecurity  com- 
mon to  our  troubled  times;  the  threat  posed  by 
the  waning  of  industrial  autocracy. 

But  these  reasons  I  feel  are  not  necessarily 
basic.  I  think  that  the  primary  reason  for  this 
lip-service,  this  mechanistic  philosophy,  lies  in 
an  ethical  confusion.  Our  system  of  managerial 


ethical  values  is  split.  Too  often  our  goal  is 
production  and  profit  without  regard  for  the 
employee.  Of  course  you  may  say,  "But  we 
have  to  have  production  and  profit".  True,  but 
not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  our  employees. 

One  of  the  commonest  managerial  fallacies 
is  that  profit  and  employee-centered  management 
are  incompatible.  This  is  expressed  in  many 
ways.  Contemptuous  remarks  about  employee 
"coddling",  "spoon-feeding"  and  the  like  are 
indicative  of  belief  in  this  fallacy.  They  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  that  good  communica- 
tions, employee  services,  employee  participation 
in  management,  are  signs  of  management  weak- 
ness rather  than  sound  investments  in  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  business's 
greatest  asset — its  people.  Actually  studies  have 
proven  that  production  and  profit  rise  as 
management  becomes  employee-centered  rather 
than  production  centered. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  have  a  humanistic 
type  of  personnel  management.  Many  managers 
and  many  firms  believe  and  are  able  to  practice 
this — many,  but  not  enough. 

What  is  this  humanistic  personnel  manage- 
ment? Is  it  letting  the  employees  run  the 
business?  No,  but  it  does  give  them  a  voice  in 
that  nmning  since  it  recognizes  that  this  makes 
them  better  employees  because  they  become 
personally  involved  in  the  concern.  Is  it  charity 
— providing  lots  of  free  "extras"?  No,  but  it 
does  provide  those  services  that  give  the 
employee  an  opportunity  to  be  more  effective  on 
the  job.  Most  important,  it  is  ethical  manage- 
ment in  that  it  perceives  the  moral  and  cultural 
obligations  of  management  in  our  society  and 
it  practices  such  techniques  as  employee  partici- 
pation in  management  because  it  believes  in  the 
right  of  each  man  to  have  some  say  in  his  own 
destiny.  It  believes  in  democracy  and  the  fact 
that  democracy  and  profit  are  compatible. 

Our  goal  must  be  an  ever  increasing  degree 
of  humanistic  personnel  management.  It  must 
be  brought  to  management  by  men  who  are 
willing  to  question  the  old  and  accept  the  new, 
by  men  with  an  understanding  of  democracy,  its 
ethics  and  ideals,  and  a  willingness  to  practice 
it. 
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BUILD-UP  OF  INNER  RESOURCES  URGED 


TJZILLAKD  TOMLINSON,  a  long-time 
yy  subscriber  and  vocational  counsel- 
lor in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  ,  strikes 
a  note  which  is  ringing  louder  and  louder 
throughout  the  business  world  today.  We 
are  happy  to  present  his  letter  in  part: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  profit  motive  or 
capitalistic  system  in  the  United  States  has 
given  more  employment,  more  necessities,  more 
comforts  and  luxuries,  to  more  people  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  system  anywhere  in 
recorded  history.  It  looks  like  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  all  but  a  small  minority.  .  . 
But  is  there  a  way  we  can  build  up  our  inner 
resources  and  strengthen  our  way  of  life  where 
we  are  still  weak?  If  cold-blooded  gain,  pure 
profit  or  self-aggrandizement  is  our  only  goal, 
then  we  are  surely  headed  for  trouble. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
talk  with  management  men  in  a  great  many  large 
and  medium-sized  companies.  I  have  noted  that 
an  increasing  number  of  them  are  seeking  fo'" 
something  more  than  gold.  Some  of  them  state 
quite  frankly  that  they  have  been  through  what 
Link  has  called  a  "Return  to  Religion".  They 
sense  the  need  for  spiritual  values  and  goals  in 
their  daily  work.  If  this  need  is  general,  then  the 
"Guaranteed  Annual  Wage"  alone  will  never 
satisfy  the  American  worker  any  more  than 
would  a  totalitarian  form  ot  management  or 
government.  Good  wages  alone  leave  him  frus- 
trated and  troubled.  What  else  does  he  require? 

Several  strangely  similar  answers  to  this 
question  have  appeared  recently  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  in 
other  places,  including  books.  O.  A.  Ohmann, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  maintains  in  the 
June  1955  Harvard  Business  Review:  "The 
worker  needs  Skyhooks."  By  this,  he  means  the 
employee  must  be  lifted  up,  must  be  hooked  up 
to  something  that  has  value  and  meaning  for 
him.  He  needs  a  chance  to  contribute  to  his  job 
in  some  way,  to  be  important.  He  needs  to  create, 
if  you  please. 

There  is  something  about  this  business  of 
creating  that  is  not  only  a  release  and  a  chal- 
lenge, but  it  is  also  definitely  therapeutic,  as  the 
occupational  therapists  will  tell  you.  This  may 
be  a  very  low  level  of  creating  in  many  cases; 


possibly  only  a  well  planned  Guaranteed 
Monthly  Brainstorm  session.  These  sessions 
should  be  carefully  designed  to  stimulate  solu- 
tions to  actual  work  problems.  They  could  be- 
come a  source  of  profitable  ideas  from  the 
machine  operator,  the  janitor,  the  order  clerk  or 
the  bookkeeper.  This  Guaranteed  Monthly 
Brainstorm  session  (G.M.B.)  might  accomplish 
more,  might  build  more  moraleor dedication  than 
the ' '  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage' ' .  It  could  become 
a  Skyhook  for  the  worker  and  the  supervisor. 

Ohmann  is  convinced  the  American  worker 
has  a  fine  sensibility  to  spiritual  values;  that  he 
wants  to  work  for  a  boss  who  believes  in  some- 
thing, and  in  whom  he  can  believe.  This  idea  is 
of  course  open  to  question.  But  even  if  it  is  true 
only  in  part,  it  deserves  exploration  and  study. 
Many  other  students  of  the  industrial  scene  have 
expressed  similar  thoughts.  To  wit,  Peter 
Drucker,  R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Alfred  P.  Haake, 
James  W.  Culliton.  The  intangibles,  the  unseen 
values,  these  men  feel,  play  a  much  greater  part 
in  employee  motivation  than  the  hard-headed 
materialist  will  ever  imagine. 

Maybe  we  do  need  a  religion  of  values  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  as  well  as  Sunday  morning. 
Certainly  this  is  true,  if  what  the  boss  stands  for 
and  believes  in  means  more  to  the  worker  than 
what  the  boss  does  for  and  gives  to  the  em- 
ployee. Why  not  think  intensively  about  the 
G.M.B.?  Hov7  can  you  make  use  of  such  a  Sky- 
hook in  your  shop,  in  your  office  or  in  your 
training  course? 


A  young  friend  came  in  to  see  me  the  other 
day  and  told  me  exuberantly  that  she  had 
just  finished  reading  the  newest  work  of  Ein- 
stein. I,  remembering  that  Einstein  had  an- 
nounced that  there  were  only  six  or  eight  people 
in  the  world  who  understood  his  work,  said  to 
her,  'That's  nice,  my  dear;  did  you  understand 
it?'  Oh  yes,'  said  she,  'I  imderstood  all  the 
words  but  none  of  the  sentences'.  We  have  to 
reduce  our  knowledge  of  any  schemes  which 
you  may  propose,  to  such  simple  terms  that  all 
sorts  of  people  will  understand  both  the  words 
and  the  sentences." 

Frances  Perkins 

in  Personnel  Journal,  February  ig}o 


BOOKS 


Time  for  Living.  By  George  Soule.  The 
Viking  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  pp-  184. 
$3.00. 

It  would  be  a  useful  exercise  toward  an 
appreciation  of  this  book  if  in  advance  of  its 
reading  one  were  to  jot  down  the  ways  in 
which  one's  own  leisure  hours  are  now^ 
spent.  Not  that  this  is  a  book  on  "how  to 
live  on  24  hours  a  day".  Rather  it  is  a  well 
documented  and  exciting  analysis  of  the 
expansion  of  America's  economic  and 
technological  productivity, — progressively 
becoming  reflected  in  many  more  families 
with  higher  incomes  and  a  marked  trend 
toward  a  shorter  working  week  for  all. 
And  in  the  light  of  this  evidence  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  new  quality  of  life  and  a 
new  latitude  in  time  utilization,  the  latter 
half  of  the  book  considers  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  and  the  possible  new  uses  of  a 
more  generalized  leisure. 

Although  the  volume  is  presumably  ad- 
dressed to  a  general  literate  audience,  it  has 
special  value  as  executive  reading.  For  all 
that  it  has  to  say  about  the  changing  char- 
acteristics of  work,  the  upgrading  of  skills 
from  manual  to  mental,  the  shifting  de- 
mands to  "service",  recreational  and  travel 
facilities  and  employments,  the  creative 
uses  of  the  away-from-work  time  of  both 
managers  and  workers — all  these  factors 
should  have  material  affect  on  the  basic 
thinking  of  executives,  whether  in  the  fields 
of  production,  marketing  or  personnel. 

The  total  social  and  cultural  impact  of 
this  seemingly  inevitable  transition  can  at 
once  be  eased  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  individuals  if  there  is  wide  self-aware- 
ness about  the  elements  in  the  situation 
which  are  in  process  of  becoming.  It  is  this 
alerting  of  citizens  which  is  the  significant 
value   of  this   book.    And   the   author   is 


properly  at  pains  to  point  out  that  if  as  a 
nation  we  wish  to  match  our  material 
well-being  with  a  strengthened  moral  and 
spiritual  outlook,  a  positive  purpose  in  this 
direction  has  to  be  deliberately  nurtured. 

Mr.  Soule  is  led  to  a  general  conclusion 
which  is  surely  hard  to  escape.  He  sum- 
marizes thus: 

"But  it  is  literally  true  that  millions  of  persons 
are,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  being 
freed  from  imposed  miseries  and  obligations  so 
that  they  may  try  to  find  out  for  themselves  how 
to  live  well  and  fully.  This  is  indeed  a  revolu- 
tion. Conceivably  it  can  lead  to  disaster.  Man 
may  not  be  capable  of  disciplining  himself 
within  so  large  an  area  of  freedom.  Insofar  as  he 
succeeds,  however,  he  must  produce  a  civiliza- 
tion the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen,  and 
which  dreamers  have  scarcely  been  able  to  imag- 
ine. The  prospect  embodies  a  challenge  capable 
of  engaging  the  utmost  dedication  of  all  who 
care  about  their  own  future  or  that  of  their  chil- 
dren, their  nation,  and,  ultimately,  their 
world." 

His  concluding  chapters  on  program 
may  not  recite  too  explicitly  how  to  assure 
this  "utmost  dedication  of  all".  But  they 
are  suggestive;  and  surely  other  thinkers, 
planners  and  prophets  will  be  forthcoming 
to  help  us  all  raise  our  sights  about  how  to 
fulfill  personality  in  a  democracy  where 
work  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  curse  and 
has  become  one  channel  of  personal  and 
social  creativity. 

Ordway  Tead 

The  Theory  of  Collective  Bargaining. 
By  W.  H.  Hutt.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  1954.  150  pages.  $3.00 

The  author  warns  in  his  preface  that 
"those  who  have  made  no  systematic  study 
of  economic  theory  will  be  unable  to  under- 
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Stand  the  compressed  argument  which 
follows.  .  .  .  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  discussion  will  be 
read  with  ease  only  by  the  fairly  advanced 
student.  .  .  .  The  student  who  is  not  famil- 
iar \vith  the  Webbs'  Industrial  Democracy 
should  read  (certain  parts)  of  that  work 
before  tackling  my  contribution". 

The  fairly  uninformed  reader,  like  me, 
who  has  the  temerity  to  read  on  may  not 
fully  comprehend  the  "brilliant  essay",  as 
the  preface  to  the  new  American  edition 
calls  it.  But  he  will  find  that  he  has  added 
at  least  a  smattering  to  his  knowledge  of 
economics  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
book's  object  is  "to  controvert  the  sugges- 
tions typical  of  most  economic  text  books, 
(a)  that  there  is  some  portion  of  the  normal 
remuneration  of  labor  which,  in  the  absence 
of  collective  bargaining  by  labor  is,  or  can 
be,  transferred  to  the  remuneration  of  other 
factors  of  production  owing  to  labor's 
'disadvantage  in  bargaining';  or  (b)  that 
combination,  by  increasing  labor's  'bar- 
gaining power',  enables  it  to  acquire  a  part 
of  the  normal  remuneration  of  some  other 
factor". 

The  author  is  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Capetown.  His  preface  is  dated 
March,  1930. 

H.M.T. 

A  Manual  of  Intergroup  Relations.  By 
John  P.  Dean  and  Alex  Rosen.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago  37,  1955. 
194  pages.  $3.75. 

Personnel  directors  who  are  commu- 
nity-minded will  get  a  lot  out  of  this  book. 
It  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  people 
at  work,  but  what  it  says  about  the  inte- 
gration of  minority  groups  into  the  social 
structure,  and  how  to  accomplish  it,  is 
easily  translated  to  apply  to  businesses. 

Many  of  us  have  unreasoned,  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  which  we  know  are 
wrong  and  harmful;  the  book  helps  to 
straighten  out  our  thinking  and  strengthen 
our  resolve  to  do  better.  The  authors  start 


off  with  five  paired  pieces  of  contradictory- 
advice,  like;  "Bring  people  of  different 
groups  together  and  forget  about  race,  and 
their  prejudices  will  wither  away",  or 
"You  can't  just  mix  prejudiced  people  to- 
gether; unless  they  are  carefully  prepared, 
you'll  have  tension  and  conflict."  All  ten 
statements,  say  the  authors,  contain  a  meas- 
ure of  truth  but  all  are  misleading.  "At  the 
present  stage  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
clearly  tell  which  are  sound  principles  of 
intergroup  practice  and  which  are  merely 
unfounded  or  misleading  opinions.  Yet  the 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  do  just  that." 
The  book  is  mainly  for  professional  social 
workers. 

I  like  the  device  of  numbered  "proposi- 
tions" to  pin  down  recommended  proce- 
dures. These  are  not  chapter  or  section 
headings:  they  turn  up  quite  unexpectedly. 
On  page  7,  for  example,  appears  "Proposi- 
tion I :  Sustained  interaction  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  is  essential  if  the  lines  of 
communication  and  understanding  nec- 
essary for  an  effective  intergroup  relations 
program  are  to  be  established."  On  page 
168  is  "Proposition  x-j:  Get  a  reluctant 
gatekeeper  on  record  in  favor  of  fair-play 
practices,  and  he  will  generally  have  diffi- 
culty evading  this  commitment  later  with- 
out calling  forth  social  disapproval."  The 
propositions  in  between  make  equally  good 
sense. 

Mr.  Dean  is  associate  professor  of 
sociology  at  Cornell,  and  Mr.  Rosen  is 
associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  and 
Training  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

H.  M.  T. 


"In  human  relations,  the  forces  that  create 
problems  rearrange  themselves  constantly 
like  the  clouds,  and  the  problem  of  today 
may  well  be  as  different  from  the  problem 
of  yesterday  as  today's  sky  is." 

Edward  Hodnett 

in  The  Art  of  Problem  Solving 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Executive  Person- 
ality. By  John  B.  Miner  and  John  E. 
Culver,  Princeton  University.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  October, 

1955.348-353- 

The  Tomkins-Horn  Picture  Arrange- 
ment Test  was  the  instrument  used  in  a 
study  of  the  personality  characteristics  of 
44  successful  top-level  business  executives. 
There  were  two  control  groups;  one  con- 
sisted of  41  college  professors  and  the  other 
of  2.5  males  of  an  age,  educational,  and 
intelligence  level  similar  to  those  of  the 
executives.  The  data  were  obtained  by 
mailing  a  copy  of  the  Picture  Arrangement 
Test,  a  xo-item  vocabulary  test,  and  a 
background  questionnaire  to  a  number  of 
executives  and  college  professors  with  the 
request  that  they  fill  out  the  tests  and  re- 
turn them.  There  was  a  high  percentage  of 
returns  (31%  for  the  executives  and  46% 
for  the  professors)  and  the  authors  attribute 
this  to  the  rather  personal  appeal  such  a 
study  would  have  for  a  number  of  those 
contacted. 

Seven  hypotheses  about  the  executive 
personality  were  developed  through  a  pilot 
study.  A  qualitative  analysis  of  the  verbal 
material  failed  to  support  five  of  these,  but 
did  tend  to  confirm  the  other  two.  The 
authors  feel  that  they  have  isolated  two 
characteristics  which  are  associated  with 
the  executive  occupations.  The  first  of  these 
they  designate  as  a  generalized  fear  of  ill- 
ness, and  the  second  they  consider  a 
tendency  to  react  to  problem  situations 
with  a  feeling  of  some  degree  of  helplessness 
and  a  sense  of  being  dependent  on  others 
for  a  solution. 

The  authors  develop  their  interesting 
view  of  the  executive  personality  with 
considerable  imagination.  It  is  helpful  to 
have  them  state  that  "we  are  delving  into 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

the  realm  of  theory  and  that  only  a  rough 
framework  for  such  a  position  may  be 
derived  from  the  present  study." 

Comparison  of  Group  Paper  and  Pencil 
Tests  v^th  Certain  Psychophysical  Tests 
FOR  Measuring  Driving  Aptitude  of 
Army  Personnel.  By  A.  R.  Lauer,  Iowa 
State  College.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  39,  No.  5,  October,  1955,  318-32.1 

This  study  was  set  up  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  following  hypothesis:  "Driving 
aptitude  can  be  measured  by  paper-and 
pencil  tests  and  these  are  more  predictive 
of  the  criterion  of  driving  performance  than 
psychophysical  tests." 

The  subjects  were  Army  drivers  in  nine 
different  installations.  The  criterion  used 
was  rating  of  driving  ability  because  this 
has  been  found  in  other  studies  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  accident  rate. 

In  a  preliminary  run  various  test  ma- 
terials were  developed  or  selected  to  meas- 
ure nine  functions  which  were  thought  to 
be  basic  to  driving.  These  included  such 
things  as  gross  eye-hand  coordination,  skill 
in  judging  spatial  relations,  and  visual 
memory. 

The  tests  which  showed  promise  were 
used  in  a  second  run  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  tests.  Certain  psychophysical 
tests  in  use  by  the  army  were  also  tested  in 
this  run.  These  included  tests  of  steadiness, 
strength  of  grip,  reaction  time  to  green 
lights,  etc. 

In  the  final  run,  using  331  subjects,  31 
variables  were  correlated  with  the  criterion 
and  the  intercorrelations  calculated.  From 
these  results  18  were  found  to  be  significant 
at  the  5  per  cent  level  of  confidence  or 
better.  Combinations  of  different  tests  and 
varying  numbers  of  tests  were  investigated. 
A  group  of  six  paper  and  pencil  tests  and 
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age  was  selected  for  the  final  battery.  This 
yielded  a  multiple  R  of  .38  with  the  Army 
Rating  for  Drivers.  A  group  of  the  six  best 
psychophysical  tests  with  age  gave  a  mul- 
tiple R  of  .2.5.  Since  most  of  the  paper  and 
pencil  tests  can  be  administered  to  groups 
of  about  100  at  a  time,  whereas  the  psycho- 
physical tests  usually  have  to  be  given 
individually,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
paper  and  pencil  tests  are  more  efficient. 

The  author  feels  that  his  original  hy- 
pothesis was  confirmed.  He  thinks  there 
should  be  a  completely  new  approach  to- 
ward the  measurement  of  driver  aptitudes. 
Perhaps  the  reason  some  of  the  psycho- 
physical tests  do  not  differentiate  is  that 
most  people  have  the  minimum  skill  needed 
for  driving.  A  stronger  grip  does  not  make 
one  a  better  driver.  The  manual  abilities 
needed  for  good  driving  are  developed  in 
the  driving  situation  and  the  average  man 
in  the  army  potentially  possesses  these 
abilities. 

The  Effect  of  Randomizing  the  Cleeton 
Vocational  Interest  Inventory  Items. 
By  Roger  T.  Kelleher,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
39,  No.  5,  October,  1955,  357. 

The  Cleeton  Vocational  Interest  In- 
ventory has  been  criticized  for  grouping  the 
items  by  occupational  families.  This  experi- 
ment was  set  up  to  determine  the  relative 
agreement  between  the  regular  form  of  the 
inventory  and  a  revised  form  in  which  the 
items  are  in  random  order. 

The  subjects  were  ixo  men  who  were 
students  in  evening  classes  at  New  York 
University.  These  men  first  completed  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record.  Later  half  of  the 
subjects  took  the  regular  form  of  the  Clee- 
ton inventory  and  the  other  half  took  the 
revised  form  with  the  items  in  random 
order.  The  experimental  and  control  groups 
shows  no  differences  in  means  and  varia- 
bility on  the  Kuder.  The  results  indicate 
that  taking  the  different  forms  did  not  have 
a  differential  effect  on  the  scores.  In  other 


words  the  subjects  seemed  to  respond  to  the 
item  rather  than  to  the  scale  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  author  suggests  that  it  might  be 
interesting  to  repeat  the  experiment  to  see 
if  the  same  results  were  obtained  with 
younger  subjects  or  with  subjects  who  were 
highly  motivated. 

Group  Decision  and  Employee  Participa- 
tion. By  Lois  C.  Lawrence  and  Patricia 
Cain  Smith,  Cornell  University.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  5,  October, 
1955.  334-337- 

Some  field  experiments  have  indicated 
that  group  productivity  of  industrial  work- 
ers is  influenced  by  employee  participation 
in  the  setting  of  production  goals.  In 
reviewing  the  research  in  this  area  the 
authors  found  an  experiment  by  Bavelas 
which  they  decided  to  repeat  imder  more 
controlled  conditions. 

Their  experiment  was  conducted  in  a 
clothing  factory  in  the  middle  west.  They 
used  the  following  four  groups: 

Group  A:  order  checkers,  salaried,  con- 
trol group,  5  subjects. 
Group  B:  mail  openers,  salaried,  experi- 
mental group,  5  subjects. 
Group  C:  swatchers,  piece  rates,  control 

group,  6  subjects. 
Group  D:  swatchers,  piece  rates,  experi- 
mental group,  6  subjects. 
All  four  groups  had  weekly  discussions 
which  were  led  by  the  personnel  director 
where  they  talked  about  such  subjects  as 
employee  problems,  company  policy,  and 
interpersonal  relations.  The  only  difference 
was  that  in  the  experimental  groups  they 
also  talked  about  production  and  the  group 
set  a  goal  which  they  agreed  to  strive  for 
during  the  coming  week.  Production  rec- 
ords were  available  also  for  the  weeks 
preceding  the  experiment. 

During  the  experiment,  production  in- 
creased for  both  the  discussion  groups  and 
the  groups  that  set  a  production  goal. 
However,  it  was  found  that  those  groups 
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that  set  their  own  goals  showed  signifi- 
cantly greater  increases. 

The  authors  made  tape  recordings  of  all 
the  discussion  sessions  and  studied  these  in 
detail.  They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are  not  used  to  verbal  partici- 
pation in  such  a  situation,  and  that  it 
requires  training  before  they  contribute 
freely.  This  learning  process  must  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  are  thinking  of  trying 


group  decisions  about  production  goals  in 
other  situations. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for 
repeating  an  experiment.  This  is  certainly 
something  that  should  be  done  more  often, 
particularly  when  there  seem  to  be  ways  in 
which  methods  used  may  be  improved.  The 
experiment  reported  here  might  well  be 
repeated  again,  since  the  number  in  each  of 
the  groups  was  rather  small. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  reports  on  the 
Fall  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the 
Personnel  Panorama  for  November.  The  re- 
port adds  up  to  a  profile  of  a  personnel  asso- 
ciation. As  such  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
PJ  readers.  In  somewhat  abbreviated  form, 
here  it  is :  The  meeting  was  held  in  Spokane 
and  occupied  the  full  day  prior  to  the  con- 
ference. In  addition  to  the  eighteen  regular 
Board  Members,  eight  officers-elect  were 
present  as  guests.  The  agenda  consisted  of 
2.3  items,  including  a  report  on  incorpora- 
tion studies,  report  of  program  advisory 
committee,  of  the  membership  advisory 
committee,  of  the  membership  classifica- 
tions committee.  There  were  reports  on  new 
chapter  developments.  The  wishes  of  the 
various  chapters  on  the  association  publica- 
tion were  considered.  There  were  reports  on 
chapter  activities  and  programs,  and  reports 
from  the  various  officers.  Some  sections  of 
the  constitution  were  reviewed.  Scholarship 
recommendations  were  considered.  The  as- 
sociation policy  on  individual  chapter  affili- 
ations, conference  expenditures  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  board  meeting  minutes  was 
discussed.  Chapter  constitutions  were  re- 
viewed. Sounds  like  a  full  day's  work, 
doesn't  it? 


The  secretary-treasurer  reported  711 
members  as  of  October  1.0,  1955,  including 
89  new  members  since  January  i,  1955. 
During  the  year  to  date  the  association  re- 
ceived an  income  of  $5,72.0.48  in  initiation 
fees  and  other  receipts.  Disbursements  to- 
taled $4,717.  With  normal  income  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  association  would  close  the  year  in  the 
black.  In  his  report  to  the  board,  president 
Piper  suggested  that  chapters  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  keeping  each  other 
advised  of  their  activities.  He  pointed  out 
that,  with  proper  exchange  of  information, 
chapters  can  take  advantage  of  each  other's 
experiences  on  programming,  organization, 
publicity,  membership  and  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest.  He  also  urged  that  both 
vice  presidents  and  directors  be  used  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  administrative  work 
of  the  association. 


The  Personnel  Association  of  To- 
ronto held  a  one-day  conference  on  man- 
agement development  November  %<).  Chair- 
man John  Carson  said  with  Canada  showing 
all  the  signs  of  industrial  expansion,  one  of 
the  challenges  which  presents  itself  is  that 
of  developing  sufficient  numbers  of  high  cal- 
iber management  people  to  meet  the  needs 
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of  growing  industry.  This  is  the  positive 
and  creative  side  of  personnel  work.  Our 
role,  he  added,  is  that  of  alerting  manage- 
ment to  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
area;  then  helping  to  establish  the  climate 
in  our  own  organization  that  is  favorable 
to  growth  and  development.  Among  the 
conference  speakers  were  Rex  D.  Boyd, 
director  of  personnel  for  the  Post  Ofhce 
Department;  Walter  Thompson,  director  of 
the  Management  Training  courses  con- 
ducted each  summer  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  where  he  is  also  professor 
and  associate  Dean,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Joseph  Hammett,  supervisor- 
employee  development  at  Imperial  Oil 
Limited;  and  Virgil  K.  Rowland,  personnel 
assistant  to  the  vice  president,  secretary  and 
general  accoimtant,  the  Detroit-Edison 
Company. 

In  April  the  Toronto  Association  will 
hold  a  conference  on  "Planning  for  Com- 
pany Growth . ' '  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  personnel  admin- 
istration in  planning  for  profitable  company 
growth .  Robert  Hutchins  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  At  the 
association's  dinner  meeting  in  November 
Malcolm  L.  Denise,  general  industrial  rela- 
tions manager,  labor  relations,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  spoke  on  the  Ford  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefit  plan.  He 
emphasized  that  the  Ford  program  was 
tailored  specifically  to  fit  the  conditions  of 
the  United  States  company,  and  that  he 
would  refrain  from  any  specific  recommen- 
dations to  his  Canadian  audience. 


The   Personnel    Management    Asso- 
ciation  OF   San   Diego  heard  Jean  Zelle 


discuss  "Utilization  of  the  Handicapped 
Worker  in  Employment"  in  November.  Mr. 
Zelle  is  district  supervisor  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  District  No.  9,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. He  discussed  methods  used  in  evalu- 
ating impairment,  and  in  appraising  the 
impaired  applicant  for  employment.  He  de- 
scribed ways  of  readjusting  workers,  not 
only  in  relation  to  placement  but  also  in 
holding  a  job.  In  his  column,  "Personnelly 
Speaking",  in  the  association  Bulletin, 
Wally  Hagen  says  he  is  convinced  that  1956 
may  be  a  rough  year  for  our  professional 
pride.  He  bases  his  conviction  in  part  on 
Peter  Drucker's  new  book,  on  recent  Fortune 
articles  and  on  undertones  of  criticism  from 
local  top-flight  managers.  "Individually  as 
well  as  collectively,"  he  says,  "we  need  to 
face  up  to  the  challenge.  Maybe  we  are 
lagging  behind  in  this  atomic-electronic- 
guaranteed  annual  wage  age.  In  addition  to 
our  regular  monthly  meetings  and  our  an- 
nual conference  perhaps  we  need  to  establish 
some  short  refresher  courses  for  the  'pros'  in 
our  business.  Several  university  and  college- 
sponsored  courses  in  the  general  field  of 
human  relations  were  started  this  fall.  Stu- 
dents in  these  courses  will  be  composed 
mainly  of  line  supervisors  who  seem  to  be 
yearning  for  knowledge  which  will  help 
them  in  dealing  with  their  people  as  human 
beings.  These  courses  are  really  not  designed 
for  the  'pros',  so  perhaps  our  association 
might  consider  sponsoring  some  brief,  high- 
powered  refresher  courses  to  reach  our  upper 
echelons.  Doing  better  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  will  be  more  effective  than 
trying  to  defend  what  we  think  we  have 
been  doing." 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Planned  to  be  of  Value  to  Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents,  Executives,  Su- 
pervisors AND  Individuals  training  for 
these  positions,  an  intensive  engineering 
and  management  course  will  be  held  Janu- 


ary 13  to  February  i  on  the  Los  Angeles 
campus  of  the  University  of  California. 
There  are  no  formal  educational  require- 
ments, says  engineering  dean  L.  M.  K. 
Boelter  and,  "an  inquiring  mind,  flexibility 
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and  a  desire  to  contribute  to  and  benefit 
from  a  full  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
experience  will  be  more  important  than 
specific  background  or  formal  training." 
Regularly  scheduled  activities  will  occupy 
the  hours  from  8-5  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  course.  There  will  be  four  one-and-a- 
half  hour  instruction  periods  daily,  plus  a 
series  of  lectures  of  general  interest  presented 
by  qualified  speakers  to  all  participants  at 
the  extended  daily  lunch  meetings.  Both  the 
junior  and  senior  executives'  needs  are  con- 
sidered in  the  University  extension  study 
program.  All  classes  will  meet  in  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  of  the  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Economics  Building  of 
the  University.  Edward  P.  Coleman  is  co- 
ordinator of  the  engineering  and 
management  course. 


Your  Men  on  the  Way  up! — was  the 
target  of  the  general  management  seminar 
held  November  ig  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Management  Institute. 
Earl  Planty,  professor  of  business  adminis- 
tration, University  of  Illinois,  and  former 
executive  counselor  and  training  director, 
Johnson  and  Johnson,  led  three  seminars. 
The  topics  were:  case  study  in  developing 
management  ability;  improving  executive 
habits,  methods  and  attitudes;  and  solving 
practical  developmental  problems.  Schuyler 
Dean  Hoslett,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corpora- 
tion, conducted  the  second  seminar  program 
on:  resistance  to  management  development; 
content  of  management  development;  the 
line;  evaluating  the  results. 


Human  Relations  in  Administration 
is  the  theme  of  the  1956  Effective  Leader- 
ship programs  to  be  conducted  at  Cornell 
University  February  5  through  March  i, 
and  April  i  through  April  2.7.  The  two  four- 
week  seminars  are  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations.  They  will  be  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth executive  leadership  programs  held  by 


the  ILR  school,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 
Professor  Robert  F.  Risley,  in  charge  of  the 
leadership  sessions,  said,  "the  seminars  are 
designed  to  supplement  executive  develop- 
ment activities  carried  on  within  individual 
firms.  They  also  provide  opportunities  for 
key  members  of  management  groups  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  experiences.  The  objective 
is  to  develop  analytical  ability  and  human 
relations  skills.  Risley,  who  teaches  person- 
nel administration  at  the  ILR  School,  is  also 
coordinator  of  special  programs  at  the 
school.  Each  seminar  is  limited  to  ro  par- 
ticipants. There  can  be  no  more  than  two 
from  any  one  firm.  Management  men  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  from 
some  foreign  countries  have  attended  the 
ILR  leadership  program  in  past  years.  The 
first  week  of  each  seminar  focuses  on  organi- 
zation, management  and  planning;  the 
second,  human  relations  and  communica- 
tions. Employee  relations  as  a  manage- 
ment function  is  the  subject  for  the  third 
week,  while  industrial  and  labor  relations 
are  studied  in  the  final  week.  An  opportu- 
nity will  be  offered  to  participants  to 
present  problems  from  their  own  companies. 
In  attempting  to  solve  these  in  group  dis- 
cussions it  is  possible  to  show  the  practi- 
cality of  the  theories  being  taught  by  the 
seminar  leaders.  The  fee  of  $750  for  the  four- 
week  course  covers  the  cost  of  instruction, 
materials,  field  trips,  books,  and  five  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  a  week.  Participants  or 
their  organizations  will  meet  the  cost  of 
hotel  accommodations  and  other  meals. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
R.  F.  Risley,  coordinator  of  special  pro- 
grams. New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Conference  on  Industrial  Mental 
Health  was  held  November  15  and  16  at 
Cornell  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations.  Mental  health  was  pic- 
tured as  one  of  the  problems  of  greatest 
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importance  in  industrial  medicine  by  dele- 
gates from  industr\-  and  medicine.  The  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  Champion  Paper 
and  Fibre  Company  at  Lake  Logan,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Temple  Burling,  an  industrial  psychia- 
trist and  a  professor  at  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Lidustrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
said  "the  conference  is  not  intended  to  solve 
mental  health  problems,  but  only  to  explore 
them  and  to  attempt  to  decide  who  in  the 
industrial  set-up  should  do  what  in  this 
area,  and  how  they  can  work  effectively 
together."  About  xo  executives  and  physi- 
cians from  14  private  corporations  and 
government  agencies  attended  the  meeting. 
Topics  considered  included:  what  can  be 
done  through  selection  to  achieve  an  emo- 
tionally healthy  working  force?  what  is  the 
industrial  physician's  part  in  furthering 
mental  health?  how  can  the  mental  health 
influences  of  company  policies  be  evaluated? 


George  Meany,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  ap- 
peared on  the  program  of  the  60th  Congress 
of  American  Industry  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
held  in  New  York  December  7,  8,  and  9. 
Mr.  Meany  participated  with  Charles  R. 
Sligh,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
NAM,  in  a  symposium  on  labor-industr)- 
relations.  Another  program  presenting  tw^o 
sides  of  a  question  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  opening  day  on  the  subject,  "Invest- 
ment Spending  and  Economic  Growth." 
With  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  as  moderator, 
the  panel  members  included  Leon  Keyser- 
ling,  an  economist  and  one-time  top  advisor 
in  the  Truman  administration;  Boris  Shis- 
kin,  director  of  research  for  the  AFL;  Ralph 


Robey,  industrial  economist  and  professor 
of  banking  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Murray  Shields,  banking  econo- 
mist and  partner  in  MacKay-Shields 
Associates.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
was  "So  People  May  Prosper"  and  Henry 
G.  Riter,  3rd,  then  president  of  NAM,  gave 
the  keynote  address.  Mr.  Riter  is  president 
of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incorporated. 


Humor  as  a  Common  Bond  Between 
Employee  and  Employer  was  the  subject  of 
the  opening  address  at  the  tenth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Personnel  Women's  Group  of 
Los  Angeles  combined  with  the  fifth  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  group  with  the 
Bay  Area  Personnel  Women.  Dr.  Frank 
Baxter,  professor  of  English,  University  of 
Southern  California,  got  things  off  to  a 
happy  start  by  stating  that  there  is  humor 
in  all  of  the  day's  happenings  and  that  some 
of  us  forget  this  vital  point,  thus  tending  to 
take  our  daily  affairs  and  problems  much 
too  seriously.  He  stressed  the  need  for  a 
happy  attitude  and  the  need  to  discover  that 
humor  exists  within  us  all.  A  panel  discus- 
sion on  woman  power  was  conducted  by 
five  men.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that 
women  were  primarily  temporary  em- 
ployees, and  lacked  the  drive  to  reach  the 
top  because  of  home  obligations.  Besides, 
as  one  panelist  pointed  out  rather  bluntly, 
"Among  a  group  of  executives  there  is  a 
certain  fratemalism.  They  have  urgent  prob- 
lems so  they  call  each  other  and  argue  and 
swear  and  make  decisions  and  take  trips 
together.  There  is  a  feeling  among  execu- 
tives that  the  introduction  of  women  to  that 
group  would  dissolve  that  atmosphere."  So 
now  you  kno\v,  gals. 


What's  New  in  Publications 


You  Break  my  Heart,  says  F.  F.  Brad- 
shavv  in  an  editorial  for  Advanctd  Manage- 
ment. The  magazine  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management,  of  which  Mr.  Bradshaw  is 


president.  How  much,  he  asks,  does  top 
management  know  about  the  depreciation 
in  management's  inventory-  of  managers — 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  profes- 
sional? Confirmation  of  emotional  erosion  in 
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executives  is  found  in  the  phrases  we  use: 
you  make  me  sick,  that  guy  is  a  headache, 
you're  breaking  my  heart,  you  give  me  a 
pain.  The  stress  of  poor  teamwork  is  very 
real  and  managers  frequently  make  each 
other  literally  sick.  Bradshaw  suggests 
moving  away  from:  fuzzy,  vague  assign- 
ments; piling  on  pressure  for  results  without 
delegating  equivalent  power;  scrambling 
ruthlessly  for  limelight;  letting  emotional 
tension  build  up;  always  "telling  'em"; 
perpetuated  conflict  and  intensified  mutual 
frustration;  everybody  scrambling  to  climb 
over  each  other  like  bees  too  busy  swarming 
to  make  honey.  He  urges  that  we  move 
toward:  clear  definitions  of  duties;  absolute 
matching  of  responsibility  with  authority; 
systematic,  objective  review  and  reward; 
continual  ditching,  draining,  and  ventila- 
ting by  communication,  review  and  de- 
cision; listening  from  the  top  and  forced 
upward  communication  from  the  bottom; 
careful  provision  for  creative  thinking, 
problem  solving  and  rational,  prompt  de- 
cision making;  leadership  in  trusteeship,  in 
motivation  and  spiritual  unity  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  may  be,  he  concludes,  that  can- 
cer of  the  lungs  is  due  to  smoke  and  smog 
and  air  pollution,  but  certainly  actual  heart- 
break is  largely  due  to  the  emotional, 
psychological  and  spiritual  climates  in 
which  many  executives  breathe  and  work. 


Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Com- 
munication have  been  published  by  the 
American  Management  Association.  The 
material  was  originally  prepared  for  use  in 
AMA's  executive  communications  course, 
and  is  printed  handsomely  in  two  colors  for 
distribution.  The  commandments  are:  seek 
to  clarify  your  ideas  before  communications; 
examine  the  true  purpose  of  each  communi- 
cation; consider  the  total  physical  and  hu- 
man setting  whenever  you  communicate; 
consult  others,  where  appropriate,  in  plan- 
ning communication;  be  mindful  of  the 
overtones  as  well  as  the  basic  content  of 
your  message;  take  the  opportunity,  when 


it  arises,  to  convey  something  of  help  or 
value  to  the  receiver;  follow  up  your  com- 
munication; communicate  for  tomorrow  as 
well  as  today;  be  sure  your  actions  support 
your  communications;  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  seek  not  only  to  be  understood,  but  to 
understand — be  a  good  listener.  The  com- 
mandments are  amplified  with  an  explana- 
tory paragraph.  The  price  is  30)^  each,  quan- 
tity prices  on  request,  obtainable  from  the 
American  Management  Association,  1515 
Broadway,  Times  Square,  New  York  36. 


That  Christmas  Office  Party.  The 
National  Office  Management  Association, 
professional  society  of  some  16,000  office 
executives,  before  the  holidays  completed  a 
study  of  how  office  workers  feel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  office  Christmas  parties.  The  survey 
was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  anyone  being  afraid 
to  express  an  honest  opinion.  6500  replies 
were  received.  60%  were  in  favor,  40% 
opposed  to  the  parties.  A  few  more  women 
than  men  favored  having  parties.  Employees 
under  twenty  years  of  age  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  festivities.  Employees 
over  forty  don't  much  give  a  darn.  People 
who  liked  parties  said  it  was  because  they 
provided  social  contact  with  other  workers, 
a  chance  to  get  better  acquainted — (40%); 
because  parties  gave  them  a  chance  to  know 
the  boss — (2.4%);  because  parties  improved 
office  morale — (ix%).  Some  of  the  ladies 
confessed  they  liked  parties  because  they 
just  liked  to  dress  up,  and  approved  of 
mistletoe.  Objections  to  office  parties  in- 
cluded the  break-down  of  barriers — (z4%); 
too  much  alcohol — (15%);  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Christmas  spirit — (11%);  hus- 
bands and  wives  not  invited — (6%);  have 
nothing  in  common  with  other  workers  and 
don't  like  social  contacts  with  others — (old 
grouches !  6%);  and  then  some  folks  thought 
the  parties  were  too  expensive  or  that  it  was 
a  bad  time  of  year  for  them.  The  prize- 
winning  answer  from  those  who  objected 
came  from  the  poor  guy  who  didn't  like 
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panics  because  he  had  to  set  up  and  serve 
for  the  party.  The  revealing  survey  in  com- 
plete detail  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Office  Management  Association,  i^i. 
W.  Chelten  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44. 


An  Approach  for  Manager  Develop- 
ment is  outlined  in  the  November  issue  of 
Personnel  Administration,  bi-monthly  journal 
of  the  Society  for  Personnel  Administration . 
The  author  is  H.  H.  Race,  a  consultant  in 
manager  development  for  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Ossining,  New  York.  In 
announcing  the  establishment  of  a  Mana- 
gerial and  Research  and  Development  Insti- 
tute, Ralph  Cordiner,  president  of  General 
Electric,  said,  "Not  customers,  not  prod- 
ucts, not  money,  but  managers,  may  be  the 
limit  on  General  Electric 's  growth."  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Cordiner's  lead,  GE  has  a  well- 
conceived  manager  development  plan, 
described  in  the  article.  General  Electric 
manager  development  is  founded  on  contin- 
uing systematic  research.  Focus  is  on  the 
individual.  Responsibility  for  development 
of  men  is  part  of  every  manager's  job,  and  is 
specifically  written  into  all  manager  posi- 
tion guides.  All  managers  and  potential 
managers  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
program.  Manager  development  in  practice 
operates  for  and  through  the  decentralized 
components;  both  general  product-business 
components  and  single-functional  compo- 
nents. Manager  development  requires  com- 
prehensive and  selective  application. 
General  Electric  recognizes  managing  itself 
as  a  profession  which  is  learnable  and 
teachable.  Offices  of  the  Society  for  Per- 
sonnel Administration  are  at  5505  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  15,  D.  C. 


The  Bureau  of  Business  Manage- 
ment AT  THE  University  of  Illinois  has 
issued  a  list  of  new  publications,  including 
material  on  budgeting  for  profit;  public 
relations  for  the  smaller  firm;  better  em- 
ployee relations  through  an  improved  com- 
munications system ;  and  new  developments 


in  personnel  administration.  A  brochure 
describing  the  bureau  states  that  helping 
businessmen,  business  organizations,  and 
associations  to  carry  out  management  de- 
velopment in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
is  the  bureau's  job.  The  bureau  serves 
businessmen  in  seven  different  ways :  confer- 
ences, institutes  and  short  courses,  publica- 
tions, applied  management  studies,  counsel 
and  consultation  with  individual  firms, 
community  business  development,  manage- 
ment reference  services,  and  a  speakers 
service.  Robert  G.  Seymour  is  director  of 
the  bureau. 


An  Employee  Benefit  Plan  Adminis- 
trative Service  is  provided  by  Charles  D. 
Spencer  and  Associates  in  their  Research  Re- 
ports. Explaining  the  ser^nce  and  its  purpose 
they  say,  '  "When  you  administer  or  service  a 
retirement,  health  and  welfare,  or  group 
program  you  encounter  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  including  tax,  legal,  actuarial, 
underwriting,  investments,  medical,  finan- 
cial and  human  relations".  The  service  does 
not  guarantee  to  provide  all  the  necessarj' 
answers,  but  it  does  undertake  to  engage  in 
continuous  research  which  is  helpful.  Ch^er 
1,500  letterhead-size  pages  have  already 
been  garnered.  The  general  objective  of  the 
reports  is  to  provide  readers  with  news  of 
changes  and  developments  every  week,  plus 
general  background  information  and  facts. 
Most  of  the  information  is  about  specific 
employers  by  name,  unions  by  name,  and  so 
on.  The  material  is  classified  under  the 
headings:  pensions,  profit  sharing,  health 
and  welfare,  and  unions.  The  releases  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  filing  and  refer- 
ence. 

Charles  D.  Spencer  is  the  author  of  a 
new  booklet.  Check  Points  in  Negotiating 
Pension  Benefits,  published  by  the  Employee 
Benefit  Plan  Review,  of  which  he  is  the 
editor.  He  points  out  that  the  bargaining 
procedure  used  in  settling  wage  and  other 
demands  has  shortcomings  when  it  comes  to 
pensions,    since    such    benefits    should    be 
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established  on  a  long-term  basis.  Compro- 
mises reached  after  one  side  of  the  bargain- 
ing table  says  we  can't  afford  any  increases, 
and  the  other  side  asks  more  than  it  expects 
to  secure  in  order  to  provide  some  give,  are 
far  from  satisfactory.  Pension  plans  should 
be  carefully  balanced  as  to  needs  and  ability 


to  pay  the  cost.  The  long-term  cost  aspects 
have  to  be  weighed,  especially  since  prac- 
tically no  negotiated  plans  are  financed  over 
a  period  shorter  than  lo  years,  while  zo  and 
30  years  funding  periods  are  common. 
Charles  D.  Spencer  and  Associates  are  lo- 
cated at  166  W.  Jackson,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  International  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Editors,  in  a  letter  from  Arthur 
N.  Johnson,  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Chase  Brass  &  Copper 
Company,  calls  our  special  attention  to  the 
1955  Awards  Program.  The  program  is 
sponsored  this  time  by  the  Connecticut 
Industrial  Editors  Association;  Mrs.  Audrey 
E.  Heusser,  who  will  be  remembered  for 
several  P/J  articles  on  the  editing  of  em- 
ployee publications,  is  general  chairman 
supervising  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  give 
recognition  to  outstanding  publications, 
which  are  classified  according  to  their 
format  and  to  their  audience  and  primary 
purpose.  Entry  fees  are  $10  for  members  of 
ICIE,  $io  for  non-members.  Entries  must  be 
received  by  February  15,  so  there's  no  time 
to  lose.  Address:  International  Council  of 
Industrial  Editors,  1955  Awards  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1^97,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

"Win,  lose,  or  draw,"  says  the  com- 
mittee, "you  will  get  a  careful  analysis  and 
unbiased  evaluation  of  your  editorial  efforts 
at  bargain  rates.  You  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  your  publication  is 
being  studied  by  practical  people,  working 
editors  with  wide  knowledge  of  this  spe- 
cialized field.  No  one  man  will  decide  your 
rating;  a  well  balanced  team  will  do  the 
job.  ...  A  high  evaluation  rating,  with  or 
without  award,  is  a  feather  in  your  editorial 
cap  and  you'll  know  a  dozen  ways  of  using 
it  to  tickle  your  management." 

Assisting  Mrs.  Heusser  are  Geary  Grif- 
fith of  the  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company,   Miss  Marilyn  Acton  of 


American  Thermos  Bottle  Company,  Miss 
Margaret  Fenske  of  ScoviU  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Three-man 
teams  made  up  of  working  editors  of  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  Editors  Association 
will  do  the  evaluation  and  preliminary 
judging  of  all  entries. 


The  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Company  Inc., 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Company,  General  Pe- 
troleum Corporation  and  other  Flying  Red 
Horse  Companies,  publish  an  unusually 
attractive  magazine.  The  Flying  Red  Horse. 
In  the  autumn  issue  there  is  a  three-page 
story,  amply  illustrated,  called  Subway 
Scholar,  which  describes  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  an  employee  under  the  com- 
pany's educational  refund  plan.  The  em- 
ployee is  highly  photogenic,  and  very 
ambitious.  When  Valerie  Marek  first  started 
going  to  school  under  the  company  plan  she 
had  only  her  high  school  and  business 
school  diplomas.  Now  she  has  her  college 
degree  (summa  cum  laude)  and  her  master's 
and  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  Does  an 
education  pay?  Why,  yes.  Promotions  came 
right  along  with  the  degrees.  Valerie  also 
finds  time  to  do  a  lot  of  traveling  on  her 
regular  vacations,  as  well  as  for  sports  and 
the  theater.  An  inset  accompanying  the 
story  tells  how  other  employees  can  find  out 
about  the  educational  refund  plan  and  use  it. 
The  piece  is  pleasantly  presented,  and  ac- 
complishes several  of  the  primary  aims  of 
any  employee  magazine  editor:  it  pictures 
an  employee,  it  shows  that  the  company  is  a 
good  place  to  work,  where  even  a  lowly 
employee  can  have  glamorous  paid  vaca- 
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tions,  and  that  it  rewards  ambition,  pro- 
motes from  within,  and  plays  fairy 
godfather  with  a  higher  education  while 
you  earn.  Willard  A.  Colton  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Flying  Red  Horse,  published 
from  1.6  Broadway,  New  York  4. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia publishes  the  Standard  Oiler.  The 
November  issue  has  a  short  piece  on  safety 
that  uses  a  highly  dramatic  picture.  The 
photograph  runs  straight  across  two  pages, 
and  shows  pedestrians  crossing  a  street,  as 
seen  from  underneath  the  wheels  of  the  car. 
The  story  points  up  the  December  first 
safe-driving  day.  The  heading,  also  dra- 
matic, is  "How  about  a  date  for  life?"  The 
story  concludes,  "As  all  you  drivers  should 
know,  the  key  to  motor  vehicle  accident 
prevention  is  defensive  driving  by  each 
individual.  Will  Rogers  said  a  person  has  to 
drive  three  cars:  his  own,  the  car  ahead,  and 
the  car  behind — as  well  as  keep  an  eye  out 
for  any  pedestrians."  William  H.  Jones  is 
the  editor. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  page  360) 

college  credits  in  industrial  relation  subjects.  Present  salary 
$9500.  Southeast  or  South  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
and  experience  in  atomic  energy  personnel  regulations,  prac- 
tices and  policies.  Security  clearance.  Reply  Box  341. 


I  Want  to  Work  in  Industry.  Have  had  6  years'  experience 
in  student  personnel  work  involving  testing,  counseling,  ad- 
ministration and  some  research.  Should  like  to  be  considered 
for  position  as  personnel  assistant  or  for  training  program  in 
management  consulting  or  industrial  relations.  AB  &  MPS. 
Age  19.  Will  relocate.  Currently  employed.  Reply  Box  380. 


Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations:  Personnel  Manager  4 
years  in  union  organized  N.Y.C.  Company  employing  iioo. 
College  graduate  plus  special  studies.  Age  19.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  388. 

Personnel  Manager:  I  offer  you  18  years  of  productive  cost- 
conscious  experience  in  all  fields  of  personnel,  labor  relations, 
salary  administration,  program  development,  job  evaluation, 
training,  placement,  recruitment,  counseling,  grievances, 
communications,  safety  and  suggestions.  College  graduate 
with  added  professional  training.  Currently  successfully  em- 
ployed. I'm  reaching  out  for  more  responsibility  and  advance- 
ment. $10,000  .innual  salary  desired.  For  complete  resume 
write  Box  391. 


Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Experienced  in  selection, 
testing,  counseling,  training,  job  analysis,  supervision  of 
personnel.  Completing  MBA,  have  MS  in  psychology.  Vet. 
officer.  Experience  in  sales.  Seek  departmental  or  consulting 
setting  with  opportunity  to  learn  labor  relations.  Practical, 
mature,  2.7,  married.  Presently  employed.  Locate  East  or  Far 
West.  Reply  Box  393. 


Personnel  Director  or  Assistant:  16  years  experience  in 
personnel  and  training  with  organizations  of  500  to  5,000 
employees.  Recent  Industrial  Psychology  degree.  Presently 
employed  in  engineering  research  and  developing  company; 
responsible  for  apprenticeship,  supervisory  development,  on- 
the-job  training,  co-op  engineering  and  college  recruiting 
programs;  and  nationwide  recruitment  of  scientific,  technical 
and  skilled  personnel.  Prefer  West  or  Southwest.  Reply  Box 
594- 


Personnel — Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Economics 
degree,  graduate  work  in  Personnel.  Seeking  position  with 
growth  potential.  Offering  in  return  desire  to  work  hard 
and  be  productive.  Veteran.  Single-16.  Several  years  in  re- 
cruiting, testing  and  interviewing.  N.Y.  Met.  area  desirable 
but  will  relocate.  Reply  Box  395. 


Training  Director  or  Assistant  to  Industrial  Relations 
Director:  Experience  in  Ind.  Mfg.,  Public  Relations,  Train- 
ing Coordinator  and  positions  requiring  administrative 
ability.  Broad  technical  background.  Planned,  wTote  and 
developed  training  programs.  Conference  work  in  executive 
and  management  approaches  to  leadership  in  policies  and 
procedures,  work  simplification,  quality  control,  labor 
relations,  decision  making,  time  study,  wTitten  communica- 
tions and  others.  Worked  with  top  groups.  Age  37.  Married. 
Will  relocate.  Now  employed.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  396. 


Personnel  Manager:  Twenty  years  experience  with  engi- 
neering and  scientific  firms.  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  procedures;  design  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs;  Union  Contract  negotiations; 
establishment  of  manpower  utilization  schedules  resulting 
in  increased  production  and  decreased  costs.  Age  43.  Reply 
Box  399. 


Personnel  Director  or  Executive  Assistant:  15  years  ex- 
perience in  employment,  placement  and  training  work. 
Responsible  for  developing  a  management  selection  program 
that  has  received  national  recognition.  Have  dealt  with  pro- 
fessional and  executive  placement  and  administrative  organi- 
zation as  well  as  hourly  employees.  Ph.B.  and  M.Ed,  degrees. 
Age  38.  Reply  Box  400. 


Personnel  Psycholooist.  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.  S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  in- 
dustry, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer 
position  not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  405. 


HELP  WANTED 

Indcstriai,  Psycholooists  or  Training  Specialists:  M; 
2.6-40;  MA,  EdD.,  or  Ph.D.  Salary  commensurate  with  in- 
dividual qualifications;  work  as  consultant  with  client  com- 
panies in  appraisal  and  development  of  training  programs  or 
as  a  member  of  research  staff  in  the  research  and  development 
of  package  training  programs;  some  industrial  experience 
necessary;  career  interest  in  industrial  training  and  personal 
competence  to  deal  with  top  management  personnel;  im- 
mediate availability.  Reply  Box  370. 

Research  Psychologists:  M;  14-31;  at  least  MA;  minimum 
$5500;  participate  as  a  member  of  a  research  team  in  the  de- 
velopment of  package  training  programs;  evidence  of  re- 
search competence  necessary;  some  teaching  experience  help- 
ful; immediate  availability.  Reply  Box  371. 

Personnel  Manager:  With  several  years  of  personnel  ex- 
perience in  the  South,  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  South.  NEW 
PULP  and  PAPER  MILL  of  a  national  organization,  sched- 
uled to  begin  operations  in  the  near  future,  needs  man  to  set 
up  and  administer  a  complete  industrial  relations  program — 
including  recruitment,  employment,  records,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  etc.  Minimum  five  years  experience  required, 
preferably  in  paper  industry.  Liberal  benefit  policies.  A 
"Going  Somewhere"  organization.  Salary  open.  Age  range 
35-45.  Reply  immediately  with  details  of  qualifications  to 
Box  379. 

Professional  Personnel  Specialist:  Prefer  PhD  in  EE  or 
Physics  to  conduct  recruitment  and  placement  activities  at 
PhD  level  for  a  leader  in  the  electronics  industry.  This  is  a 
position  of  exceptional  interest  and  responsibility,  requiring 
a  professional  man,  age  30  to  40,  with  technical  experience 
plus  administrative  or  technical  personnel  recruiting  back- 
ground. Must  be  good  writer  and  speaker.  Please  send  com- 
plete resume,  including  present  salary  to  Box  397. 


Professional  Business  Problem  Solver:  one  of  the  oldest 
management  consulting  firms  has  an  opening  on  the  per- 
manent consulting  staff  for  a  college  graduate,  18-33  who 
has  demonstrated  growth  in  knowledge  and  responsibility  in 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  work.  This  position  will 
be  a  challenged  and  a  continual  stimulation  to  the  person 
who  likes  to  think  and  work  with  top  executives.  Starting 
salary  up  to  $11,000  depending  upon  experience.  Reply 
Box  398. 

Personnel  Advisors:  (Foreign  Employment).  Mature  men, 
35-45  years  of  age,  with  a  college  degree  plus  minimum  7 
years  of  broad  experience  in  Industrial  Relations  or  Industrial 
Engineering.  Experience  must  include  work  in  a  supervisory 
level  in  labor  contract  administration,  employee  relations, 
wage  and  salary  administration  and/or  related  industrial 
relations  activities.  For  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  ex- 
tensive Middle  East  operations.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience.  Please 
include   telephone  number.   Reply   Box  401. 


dustrial  training  or  related  activities.  To  devise  and  develop 
specific  training  programs  and  courses,  train  insrructors  and 
audit  and  evaluate  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  For 
Company  operations  in  Saudi-Arabia.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  regarding  personal  history  and  work  experience. 
Please  include  your  telephone  number.  Reply  Box  401. 

Wage  &  Salary  Analyst:  (Foreign  Employment).  MS  in 
Psychology  or  Industrial  Relations  plus  minimum  8  years' 
broad  responsible  work  experience  in  industrial  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Substantial  portion  of  experience 
must  be  in  developmental  work.  To  assist  in  developing  wage 
and  salary  policies,  procedures  and  methods.  Must  be  capable 
of  presenting  and  securing  acceptance  of  recommendations. 
For  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  with  extensive  Middle  East 
operations.  Write  giving  full  particulars  regarding  personal 
history  and  work  experience.  Please  include  your  telephone 
number.  Reply  Box  403. 

Employment  Representative;  To  develop,  coordinate  and 
maintain  procurement  activities  on  a  national  basis  for  large 
Midwest  multi-plant  paper  and  food  packaging  firm  with 
headquarters  in  Wisconsin.  Position  involves  traveling,  con- 
tacting applicants,  colleges,  agencies,  professional  organiza- 
tions for  sales,  engineering,  manufacturing,  accounting, 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions.  Personal  qualifica- 
tions necessary.  Age  in  early  30's.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Submit  resume  including  present  and 
required  salary  to  Box  404. 


Personnel  Manager:  For  leading  Manufacturing  firm  in 
northern  New  Jersey  with  approximately  1800  employees. 
Should  have  5-10  years  of  diversified  experience  in  personnel 
work.  Age  preferred,  35-40.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  send  complete  resume.  Reply  Box  406. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level.  Age  33,  veteran,  married, 
3  children.  Present  salary  $7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Industrial  Relations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Industrial  Training  Specialists:  With  degree  in  Industrial 
Education  plus  minimum  of  5  years'  work  experience  in  in- 


Pbrsonnel  Manager  or  Assistant:  11  years  experience  in 
Personnel  Administration  especially  union  contract  negotia- 
tions and  administration  and  formal  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Past  4  years  personnel  manager  supervising  well 
rounded  personnel  program.  Age  41 — married — up-to-date 
(jContinued  on  pa^e  }f)) 
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Company  Editors  Today 

Proud  of  Profit  Showing 

Henry  B.  Bachrach 


New  Contract  "Sold"  to  Workers 
Despite  Union  Leaders'  Fight 


Learning  Human  Relations  by  Mail 

Earl  L.  Kahn 

and  Leonard  S.  Stein 


Better  College  Recruiting: 

Better  Sales  Trainees 

Dtvight  L.  Gentry 


The  Suspended  Mourner  Case 

Building  the  Management  Team 
Wilbert  E.  Scheer 


Registered  Nurses  Absent  Least 

Theodore  J.  VanderNoot,  Jr. 

and  Jean  L.  Nickels 


The  Case  of  the  Suspended  Mourner 

Alex  T.  had  such  a  bad  record  of  unexcused  absenteeism  that  the  foreman,  in  the 
presence  of  the  union  steward,  warned  him  that  the  next  time  he  stayed  out  without 
being  excused  in  advance  or  bringing  in  proof  of  a  justifiable  reason,  he  would  be 
suspended.  The  union  went  along  with  that  warning. 

A  week  later,  without  notifying  the  foreman  in  advance,  Alex  stayed  out  to  attend 
a  funeral.  He  showed  up  for  work  the  next  day  without  proof,  and  was  immediately 
suspended.  When  Alex  brought  in  a  statement  from  the  undertaker,  the  suspension 
was  lifted,  but  by  that  time  he  had  lost  a  day's  work. 

"The  fact  that  Alex  was  able  to  bring  in  proof  of  a  justifiable  absence  shows  that 
the  suspension  was  not  for  good  cause,"  said  the  steward.  "We  demand  that  you 
make  good  the  day's  pay  Alex  lost." 

The  Company  couldn't  see  it  that  way,  and  the  dispute  went  to  arbitration. 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 


The  Case  of  the  Suspended  Mourner,  heretofore  unpublished,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
"Cases"  which  are  now  being  offered  without  charge  to  employee  publication 
editors,  to  training  directors  and  others.  If  you're  interested,  write  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  ii.  Turn  to  page  383 
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SdCt<n  ta  deaden.:- 


I  Have  Just  Had  My  First  Fully 
Uninterrupted  Vacation  in  many  years 
and  the  only  long  one  I  ever  had.  The  re- 
sults have  thoroughly  sold  me  on  the 
merits  of  getting  away  from  a  job  and 
taking  a  full  vacation  w^ithout  interrup- 
tion. I  find  that  a  long  vacation  is  rather 
nice,  too!  The  Assistant  Editor  and  I  in 
November  and  December  spent  four-and-a- 
half  weeks  in  Ireland  and  England,  so  it 
was  impossible  to  take  our  business  worries 
with  us.  We  both  know  England  fairly 
well  but  had  never  been  to  Ireland. 

I  will  report  here  rather  briefly  on  our 
impressions  of  Ireland  and  England.  Next 
month,  I  shall  report  more  fully  on  our 
visits  to  five  British  companies  where  we 
talked  to  the  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions people.  In  looking  back,  I  realize 
that  we  did  not  meet  a  single  American 
from  the  moment  we  left  our  plane  in 
Ireland  until  the  time  we  boarded  in 
London  for  our  return  trip.  I  think  on  the 
whole  this  was  good.  We  can  enjoy  our 
friends  at  home,  but  we  wanted  every 
moment  for  more  impressions  and  ex- 
periences abroad. 

At  different  times  we  have  read  or 
heard  tales  of  discourtesy  to  Americans,  or 
of  gouging,  overcharging  or  poor  service. 
May  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  at  no  time 
were  we  confronted  with  any  of  these  dis- 
agreeable things.  Everywhere  we  were 
met  with  the  best  of  courtesy,  service  and 
friendliness. 

While  we  went  to  England  primarily 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  in  some  of  the  leading 
British  companies — all  of  them  subscribers 
to  Personnel  Journal — our  trip  to  Ireland 
was  a  complete  vacation.  We  made  our 
headquarters  there  near  a  little  place 
called  Virginia,  sixty  miles  northwest  of 
Dublin,  where  we  were  paying  guests  of  an 


Irish  lady  whose  sister  lives  near  us  out- 
side of  Philadelphia.  The  purpose  was  to 
get  some  of  that  fabled  Irish  fox-hunting, 
and  to  use  Virginia  as  our  headquarters 
from  which  we  could,  between  times,  do 
some  sightseeing.  This  took  us  as  far  south 
as  Dingle,  almost  at  the  very  tip  of  south- 
west Ireland;  back  north  and  east  through 
the  beautiful  county  Kerry,  through  Kil- 
larney.  Blarney  Castle,  Cork  and  Limerick. 
Of  course  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  in  central  Ireland  around  and  west 
of  Dublin,  and  we  had  a  two-day  visit  to 
Belfast  in  northern  Ireland. 

The  People  of  Ireland,  both  north  and 
south,  we  found  congenial  and  pleasant. 
Frankly,  I  could  understand  their  speech 
more  readily  than  that  of  some  English 
people.  We  found  them  very  friendly  and 
polite  and  always  anxious  to  help,  indeed 
so  much  so  that  if  you  asked  for  directions 
you  invariably  got  them,  whether  the 
person  really  knew  or  not.  The  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  they  wanted  to  be 
helpful  and  would  tell  you  something  in 
the  hope  of  pleasing  you.  Very  often  the 
concluding  remark  would  be,  "You  can't 
go  wrong."  Half  the  time  we  did!  So  we 
learned  to  check  one  informant  with 
another  very  often. 

I  was  astonished  to  read  that  in  about 
fifty  years  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
halved;  from  6,000,000  to  not  much  over 
3,000,000.  The  country  is  poor  and  living 
standards  low  compared  to  ours.  There 
seems  to  be  no  genius  for  production.  Yet 
in  at  least  two  respects  we  found  Ireland 
superior.  We  went,  there  and  in  England, 
to  a  number  of  steeplechase  race  meets  and 
the  Irish  ones  were  invariably  run  with 
precision  and  everything  on  time.  Whereas 
in  England — and  in  our  experience  at  home 
as  well — any  time  schedule  was  merely  an 
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approximation.  Also,  traveling  from  Dub- 
lin to  London  by  air,  we  found  the  Irish 
airline — Aer  Lingus — to  be  superior.  They 
have  the  newer  Viscount  turbo-prop  planes, 
and  for  cleanliness,  promptness  and  good 
service,  everything  was  perfect.  Yet  often, 
when  you  try  to  get  anything  done  in 
Ireland,  you  are  very  apt  to  encounter 
delay  and  difficulty.  A  favorite  response, 
when  you  ask  about  delivery  or  completion 
of  something,  is  "It's  just  ready."  This 
means  "maybe  you  will  get  it  tomorrow — 
I  hope." 

PERSONNEL  PROVERB 

"Personnel  poise  consists  of  lifting  the  eyebrows  in- 
stead of  the  voice." 

Since  I  went  to  Ireland  for  fox-hunting, 
I  feel  duty  bound  to  tell  you  what  it  was 
like.  The  country  is  small  compared  to 
ours.  Most  of  it  is  gently  rolling.  Com- 
pared to  the  hunting  country  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  everything 
is  on  a  small  scale.  Fields  are  small,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  jump  fences  and 
walls  a  good  deal. 

In  Ireland  two  kinds  of  obstacles  pre- 
dominate; stone  walls  and  dirt  banks 
flanked  by  ditches.  The  walls  are  mostly 
loose  stones  taken  from  the  fields  in  order 
to  clear  them  for  cultivation.  These  stones 
are  piled  rather  neatly,  although  usually 
without  mortar.  Many  of  the  walls  are 
three  feet  high  and  about  two  feet  wide, 
but  in  some  places  where  there  are  a  great 
many  stones,  these  walls  become  four  and 
five  feet  high  and  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
width. 

For  a  wall  like  that  there  is  only  one 
possibility;  a  horse  jumps  up  on  top  of  the 
wall  and  then  down  the  other  side.  I  was 
able  to  identify  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
hundred  or  more  which  I  jumped,  and  I 
went  back  and  photographed  and  measured 
it.  My  friends  told  me  that  this  was  not  a 
particularly  big  one  but  it  was  four  feet, 
from  the  ground  where  the  horse  "took 
off"  to  the  top  of  the  wall  where  he  landed. 


If  you  don't  think  it  is  exciting  and  thrill- 
ing to  make  jumps  of  this  kind,  I  recom- 
mend you  try  it  "for  size." 

The  banks  and  ditches  are  more 
alarming  and  frequently  more  difficult  than 
the  walls.  Much  of  the  country  is  damp 
and  boggy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  drain  it. 
At  the  same  time,  walls  and  hedges  are 
necessary  to  fence  in  cattle  and  to  divide 
one  owner's  property  from  another's. 
Consequently,  the  ditches  provide  the  dirt 
for  the  bank.  Sometimes  there  is  a  bank  on 
both  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  usually  there 
is  scrub  hedge  on  top  of  one  or  both  banks. 

A  typical  single-bank  jump  is  perhaps 
three  or  more  feet  high  with  a  hedge  on 
top  of  it.  The  horse  jumps  up  on  top  of  this 
bank  and  then,  pausing  a  moment,  shoves 
off  to  clear  a  ditch  on  the  far  side  which  is 
anywhere  from  four  to  seven  feet  or  more 
across.  Sometimes  he  jumps  from  the  top  of 
one  bank  to  the  top  of  another.  If  he 
doesn't  make  it  all  the  way,  he  lands  on 
the  face  of  the  far  bank  and  is  usually  able 
to  scramble  up  and  over !  It  is  the  hedge  on 
top  of  the  bank  which  causes  the  most 
difficulty  because  it  makes  it  harder  to  see 
and  get  through. 

Some  of  these  jumps  scared  the  wits 
out  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  well- 
trained,  experienced  horse,  and  my  only 
problem  was  to  give  him  his  head  and 
try  my  best  to  stay  aboard.  I  succeeded  in 
this  on  all  occasions  but  one.  However,  I 
have  been  fortunate  this  year.  It  was  only 
my  third  fall  this  season.  In  one  of  the 
hunts  at  Ballymacad,  we  had  at  least 
fifty  stone  walls  to  jump  over,  or  on.  Five 
horses  were  cut  by  stones  and  temporarily 
disabled.  Six  or  eight  people  "bought  real 
estate."  In  the  course  of  five-and-a-half 
hours,  we  had  one  fast  "run"  of  an  hour 
of  almost  continuous  galloping.  A  group  of 
twenty  dwindled  to  eight  at  the  end  of 
that  run — your  Editor  among  the  eight! 
The  Irish  whom  I  met  were  great  sports 
and  wonderful  people,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  hunt  with  them,  and  a  matter  of  pride 
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to  have  been  able  always  to  be  in  at  the 
finish. 

Our  Irish  visit  included  two  weekends 
in  Dublin.  This  is  an  impressive,  handsome 
city  with  many  beautiful  buildings.  For  the 
most  part,  it  was  built  in  the  18th  century 
by  the  English  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  Georgian  style  then  prevailing  in 
England.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
hotels  and  good  food  is  plentiful,  although 
Irish  food  in  general  is  not  much  to  brag 
about. 

All  Europe  is  mad  about  soccer  foot- 
ball. I  saw  a  splendid  game  between  Ire- 
land and  Spain,  my  enjoyment  being  based 
on  my  own  twenty-five  years  of  playing 
the  game. 

Trinity  College  is  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  the  National  Museum  was 
fascinating,  particularly  the  early  relics  of 
Ireland  which  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 


Dignify  is  an  important  element  in  business 
and  means  as  much  to  the  small  enter-prise  as  to 
the  large  one.  Once  last  summer  I  was  touring 
through  Connecticut  and  stopped  for  lunch  in  a 
place  so  small  I  don't  remember  the  name.  The 
proprietress  rang  up  the  payment  for  my  bill  on 
her  cash  register.  The  bell  sounded  with  a  clear 
authentic  tone  and  the  drawer  opened  according 
to  plan.  There  was  no  registration  of  amount, 
however, — which  is  what  I  thought  a  cash 
register  was  supposed  to  do. 


Our  Eleven  Days  in  London  were  a 
great  pleasure.  We  did,  really,  only  three 
things:  visited  six  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  people  in  five  principal  British 
companies;  went  to  the  theater  every 
night;  and  shopped  until  I  was  so  broke 
that  I  had  to  visit  the  London  office  of  the 
Hanover  Bank  of  New  York  to  get  some 
more  cash.  I  have  had  fairly  close  relations 
with  the  Hanover  Bank  for  many  years 
and  when  I  can't  get  money  from  them  I 
will  consider  that  the  world  has  come  to  an 
end.  While  I  was  making  financial  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Hoffmire  of  the  London 


office,  a  young  man,  Mr.  Eagle,  came  up 
and  spoke  with  me,  saying  that  he  had 
met  me  in  the  New  York  office. 

Before  I  give  a  brief  report  on  my 
visits  to  a  number  of  British  companies, 
let  me  tell  you  of  two  short  excursions 
which  we  took.  On  a  Saturday  we  went 
to  Hampton  Park  outside  of  London  to  see 
the  steeplechase  races.  There  we  found 
that  the  Queen,  her  mother,  and  her 
sister.  Princess  Margaret,  were  present.  It 
seems  that  the  Queen  has  a  stable  with 
her  own  race  horses.  We  saw  the  royal 
group  at  rather  close  range,  and  were  im- 
pressed with  their  natural  manner  and 
behavior.  The  Queen  was  as  attractive  as 
she  seems  to  be  in  her  pictures.  The  be- 
havior of  the  crowd  was  very  different 
from  what  we  would  see  at  home.  No  one 
jostled  or  pushed,  nor  was  there  any 
crowding  around  the  royal  party.  To  be 
sure,  everyone  looked,  but  there  was  no 
interference  with  their  freedom  and  com- 
fort. 

On  the  following  day  we  motored  to 
Canterbury,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
London,  where  the  Assistant  Editor  went 
to  school  a  long  time  ago.  Canterbury 
Cathedral  has  almost  as  many  ancient 
relics  as  Westminster  Abbey.  I  couldn't 
help  getting  a  terrific  jolt  from  these 
tangible  reminders  of  important  events 
and  people  of  the  past  thousand  and  more 
years. 

Our  visits  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant British  companies  were  of  ex- 
ceptional interest.  We  went  to  two 
companies  controlled  here,  Kodak,  Ltd., 
a  subsidiat}^  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
and  Esso  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (N. 
J.).  Both  of  these  companies,  however, 
are  operated  with  almost  complete  in- 
dependence. The  third  company  was 
Philips  Electrical  Company,  which  has 
very  large  British  operations  but  is  ac- 
tually controlled  in  Holland.  It,  too,  is 
operated   pretty   much   as   a   British  com- 
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pany,  although  there  is  much  exchange 
of  information  with  Holland.  The  other 
two  were  wholly  British,  Imperial  Chemi- 
cal Industries  and  the  Lever  Company,  of 
which  Lever  Brothers,  New  York,  is  a 
related  or  subsidiary  company. 

Next  month  I  shall  tell  you  in  more 
detail  what  I  found  in  these  five  important 
companies.  In  brief,  however,  let  me  say 
that  the  top  industrial  relations  and 
personnel  men  in  these  companies  have  a 
very  statesman-like  and  practical  attitude 
toward  the  human  problem  in  industry. 
They  have  a  broader  outlook  than  most 
Americans  with  similar  responsibilities  in 
our  large  companies.  I  think  there  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  they  place  more  emphasis 
on  general  and  cultural  background  and 
education  than  we  do;  and  they  are  greatly 
influenced  by  their  much  closer  association 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Most  of  our  people  have  a 
provincial  outlook  by  comparison. 

I  found  that  the  human  relations 
programs  of  these  companies  were,  in 
general,  equal  to  the  best  we  see  in  this 
country.  In  addition,  their  ideas  of  organi- 
zation, and  particularly  the  relations  be- 
tween line  and  staff  executives,  were  sound 
and  clearly  defined;  more  so  than  is  usual 
in  the  United  States.  These  programs  were 
exceptionally  strong  in  labor  policy.  Of 
course,  unions  there  have  a  longer  tradi- 
tion and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  stronger 
position  than  in  this  country.  In  compari- 
son with  our  unions,  however,  they  seem 
very  conservative. 

The  closed  shop  is  practically  im- 
known  and  the  union  shop  is  almost 
equally  unusual.  Management's  attitude 
toward  both  is  strongly  opposed  and  is  the 
result  of  a  long  history  of  union  relations. 
Obviously,  the  primary  objection  is  to  the 
greater  degree  of  control  which  such 
strongly  entrenched  unions  get  but,  in 
addition,  much  was  said  about  the  opposi- 
tion to  anything  which  would  curtail  the 
freedom  of  action  and  choice  of  the  in- 


dividual worker.  In  spite  of  this  attitude, 
all  of  these  companies  follow  the  policy 
of  encouraging  new  employees  to  join  an 
appropriate  union;  yet  they  insist  upon 
protecting  their  right  to  remain  outside  of 
any  union,  if  that  is  the  choice.  "Check- 
off" of  union  dues  is  unusual.  One  com- 
pany said  that  they  considered  that  strictly 
a  union  problem. 

PERSONNEL  PROVERB 

"Nobody's  judgment  is  better  than  his  information." 

Executive  training  and  development, 
and  identification  and  advancement  of 
well-selected  juniors  for  higher  responsi- 
bilities, is  somewhat  more  advanced  an 
art  than  in  this  country.  All  of  these 
companies  have  executive  training  centers 
which  are  some  distance  from  the  plant  or 
office.  All  of  them  have  courses  for  execu- 
tive and  supervisory  development  which 
usually  involve  a  week's  residence  at  the 
training  center.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  next  month. 

The  one  striking  thing  I  did  not  like 
about  British  industry — something  that  has 
been  well-known  for  years — is  the  well 
established  policy  of  xmion  labor  to  re- 
strict production.  The  principal  reason 
seems  to  be  that  they  fear  that  overproduc- 
tion will  cause  loss  of  jobs  and  unemploy- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  Actually,  at  the 
present  time  in  England  there  are  far 
more  jobs  than  people.  "Full  employ- 
ment" is  much  more  noticeable  there 
than  here. 


Readers  Were  Asked  for  Brief 
Statements  of  their  "personnel  philoso- 
phy" in  our  January  issue,  and  two  such 
statements  were  in  a  nice  batch  of  mail 
which  awaited  us  on  our  return  home. 
Kermit  C.  Reedstrom,  manager  of  in- 
dustrial relations  for  The  Cornelius  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  sent  his  personnel 
creed  which  has  been  his  guide  for  9^/^ 
years.  "To  me,"  he  says,  "a  personnel 
philosophy  is  the  basic  motivating  force 
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that  determines  the  effectiveness  with 
which  a  personnel  executive  performs  the 
many  and  varied  aspects  of  his  job.  His 
philosophy  should  be  one  of  firm  convic- 
tions, broad  enough  to  guide  his  every 
action,  apparent  in  every  decision,  and 
with  a  soundness  of  purpose  that  is  above 
reproach."  His  creed: 

"To  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  all  races  and  creeds.  To  in- 
spire mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
between  management  and  labor.  To  'build' 
people  by  helping  them  to  help  themselves 
handle  their  jobs  more  effectively.  To  sow 
ideas  and  to  stimulate  the  creative  ability 
of  all  employees.  To  impart  a  'singleness  of 
purpose'  to  the  entire  organization." 

John  C.  Savage,  personnel  director  of 
Cargill  Incorporated  of  Minneapolis,  has 
set  down  the  company's  "Creed  for  Person- 
nel Relations"  in  a  policy  manual  for 
supervisors.  The  creed  consists  of  ten 
items  presented  on  two  pages  of  the  man- 
ual. Item  three  is:  "Fair  Pay:  We  believe 
that  jobs  in  our  Company  should  not  only 
furnish  fair  pay  for  a  full  day's  work  but 
should  also  furnish  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  to  those  filling  them." 
The  next  item:  "Opportunity:  We  believe 
that  there  must  be  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  an  individual  to  grow  and  de- 
velop within  the  organization,  and  that 
recognition  of  this  development  by  ad- 
vancement must  be  fairly  granted."  Other 
items  in  the  creed  are  headed:  Integrity, 
Service,  Progress,  Forthrightness,  Competi- 
tion, Financial  Success,  Communication, 
and  Coordination. 

My  thanks  to  both  of  these  friends  for 
their  letters  and  for  their  kind  words 
about  this  magazine.  We'll  continue  to 
welcome  personnel  philosophies  and  creeds. 


before  a  wider  audience  than  they  would 
have  in  the  magazine  alone,  and  is  one  of 
the  appreciated  "bonuses"  accruing  to 
P/J  authors. 

Thomas  R.  Nilsen's  article  "2.4  Ways 
to  Better  Communication",  published  last 
October,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  pieces  published  in  recent  months, 
to  judge  by  reprint  requests.  One  of  the 
all-time  favorites  is  "Tips  to  a  College 
Man  Going  to  Work",  written  by  Robert 
N.  Hilkert  and  appearing  here  in  May 
1954;  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City  asked  for  copies 
which,  unfortunately,  we  are  no  longer 
able  to  supply.  There  were  requests  for 
permission  to  reprint  "Supervising  Women 
Is  Different"  by  Howard  M.  Vollmer  and 
Jack  A.  Kinney  in  the  December  1955 
issue;  "The  Gimmick  in  Section  1050  of 
the  California  Labor  Code"  by  Winnifred 
F.  Parke  last  November;  "The  Art  of 
Delegation"  by  Louis  A.  Allen  in  July- 
August  1955;  "Extemporaneous  Role  Play- 
ing" by  Andrew  W.  Foley  in  October 
1954;  "What  Employees  Want  to  Know" 
by  H.  G.  Heneman,  Jr.  in  March  1955; 
"Army  Finds  College  Courses  for  Em- 
ployees a  Good  Buy"  by  Jack  H.  Epstein 
last  September;  "How  One  Company  Made 
Merit-Rating  Work"  by  Robert  G.  Axtell 
last  November. 

Both  in  the  mail  and  in  personal 
contacts  I  continue  to  find  much  evidence 
that  the  magazine  is  read,  enjoyed  and 
highly  valued  in  many  of  the  country's 
best-respected  companies,  large  and  small. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  magazine  is  increasingly 
coming  to  the  notice  of  top  administrators 
who  are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that 
today  the  personnel  function  is  every 
executive's  business. 


A  Number  of  Requests  to  Reprint 
Articles,  some  of  which  appeared  in 
Personnel  Journal  well  over  a  year  ago, 
had  accumulated  in  our  absence.  The  re- 
printing or  digesting  of  articles  puts  them 
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Company  Editors  Today 
Proud  of  Profit  Showing 


Do  INDUSTRIAL  publications  help  their 
sponsoring  companies  make  a  profit? 
Do  they  help  their  readers  earn  better  and 
steadier  pay  checks?  The  answer  to  both 
questions  is  "Yes" — and  more  and  more 
information  is  coming  to  light  to  back  up 
that  answer  with  proof. 

For  instance:  At  New  York  Central 
the  employee  magazine,  Headlight,  asked 
employees  to  double-check  the  weights 
specified  by  shippers  so  that  errors  would 
not  mean  lost  revenue  for  the  railroad.  The 
article  was  so  effective  that,  in  a  short 
time,  one  employee  found  errors  that  re- 
sulted in  $2.,ooo  of  revenue  that  might 
have  been  lost.  Many  employees  found 
errors  totaling  more  than  i,ooo  pounds 
and  qualified  for  a  "Tonner's  Club"  which 
the  magazine  formed.  In  1954,  the  railroad 
collected  on  an  additional  770,3  iz  pounds 
of  freight  because  of  this  campaign  by  the 
employee  magazine. 

At  Ford,  the  Ford  Dealer  Magazine  re- 
cently published  an  article  about  a  cus- 
tomer service  plan  used  by  an  Ohio  dealer. 
A  California  dealer  adopted  it  and  upped 
his  service  volume  $2.,ooo  per  month. 

At  General  Electric  in  Schenectady, 
the  GE  Schenectady  News  showed  how 
orders  and  steady  jobs  depend  on  employee 
adaptation  to  new  mechanized  production 
methods.  When  one  department  received  a 
$13  million  order,  the  news  story  about  it 
said  in  part,  "A  $10  million  investment  in 

Mr.  Bachrach,  Vice  President  of  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  gathered  his  data  as  first 
chairman  of  the  Tangible  Results  Committee  of  the  Council. 
Material  has  been  added  to  that  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
feature  article. 


By  Henry  B.  Bachrach 

Employee  Communications  Specialist 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


No  doubt  employee  magaxjnes  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  their  companies  well  in 
many  ways  that  can't  he  measured. 
But  editors  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  that  it  s  possible  to  focus  on 
specific  objectives,  and  demonstrate  to 
matiagement  how  they  can  reduce  losses 
and  contribute  to  profits.  Quite  a  jew 
publications  are  cited — perhaps  yours 
among  them. 


new  machines  and  equipment  .  .  .  and  a 
confidence  that  GE  people  will  pitch  in 
and  make  the  best  use  of  their  skills  and 
tools  .  .  .  those  are  the  factors  behind  suc- 
cessful effort  to  obtain  the  contract.  .  ." 
A  company  spokesman  was  quoted  as 
follows:  "We  are  all  more  and  more 
pressed  by  competition  .  .  .  the  only  way 
we  can  continue  to  enjoy  and  earn  our 
higher  wages  and  higher  standard  of  living 
is  to  provide  and  make  full  use  of  the  newer 
and  better  manufacturing  equipment  and 
methods  being  devised." 

In  another  issue,  a  full-page  ad  pic- 
tured newspaper  clippings  describing  il- 
legal employee  work  stoppages,  all 
unnecessary  because  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure had  not  been  exhausted.  Copy 
showed  how  important  the  factor  of  de- 
livery was  to  the  customer  and  how  work 
stoppages  might  cause  the  loss  of  the  cus- 
tomers who  provide  the  orders  that  make 
good  GE  jobs  possible.  The  aim,  of  course, 
was   to  show  employees  how  the  better 
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use  of  tools  and  the  full  use  of  the  grievance 
system  can  mean  much  to  jobs  and  to 
business. 

At  Allis-Chalmers,  the  magazine  Re- 
porter has  contributed  to  estimated  millions 
of  dollars  in  sales.  The  publication  has  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  167,000,  including 
active  equipment  buyers.  In  one  instance, 
an  article  covered  a  new  brick  plant  and 
its  use  of  Allis-Chalmers  equipment.  Fol- 
lowing publication,  a  representative  from 
another  company  visited  an  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  with  a  copy  of  Reporter  in  his  hand 
and  pointed  to  the  article.  He  wanted  the 
same  sort  of  plant  and  equipment  for  his 
firm.  Result:  Handsome  sales  for  the  dealer 
and  Allis-Chalmers. 

Editors  Seeking  Evidence 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  case  his- 
tories first  brought  together  by  the  writer 
in  1953  and  now  being  collected  in  a  full- 
scale  research  project  by  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  The  project 
finds  editors  of  company  publications — ■ 
internal  and  external — showing  a  new 
awareness  to  the  fact  that,  by  proving  they 
play  a  part  in  the  profit  picture,  they 
automatically  increase  their  own  value  to 
their  employers  and  win  new  respect  for 
their  profession. 

Editors  who  never  before  thought  of 
themselves  as  contributors  to  their  com- 
pany's place  in  the  competitive  race  are 
looking  for  ways  to  contribute.  They  are 
analyzing  what  they  have  done  in  the  past 
CO  see  if  they  have  contributed  without 
knowing  it — and  they  have!  They  are 
studying  what  editors  in  other  companies 
have  done,  to  find  new  methods  for  tack- 
ling their  own  company's  problems. 

With  this  new  editorial  attitude, 
company  publications  people  today  are  no 
longer  blasting  with  shotguns  at  vague 
targets  and  then  forgetting  them.  They  are 
developing  year-round  communications 
programs  which  take  consistent,  timed 
and    accurate   rifle    shots    at   well-marked 


targets  so  that  the  results  of  the  shooting 
can  be  measured  and  more  direct  hits  can 
be  scored  in  the  future. 

One  field  in  which  case  histories  are 
available  is  that  of  safety.  Here  industrial 
publications,  by  helping  to  reduce  acci- 
dents, also  help  lower  accident  compensa- 
tion costs,  insurance  costs,  absenteeism 
costs;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  help 
keep  employees  healthy  and  earning  steady 
pay  checks. 

At  Bucyrus-Erie  Company,  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  the  editor  of  Scoop  reports  a 
30%  increase  in  the  demand  for  new  safety 
glasses  immediately  after  publication  of  an 
article  pointing  out  the  value  of  eye  pro- 
tection and  describing  the  results  of  an  eye 
accident  in  w^hich  an  employee  was  the 
victim.  With  the  30%  increase  in  demand 
for  glasses  came  a  50%  decrease  in  eye 
accidents  during  following  months. 

Insurance  Costs  Reduced 

At  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  a  program  was  launched  a  few  years 
ago  to  bring  down  the  accident  rate  of  car 
fleet  salesmen.  Three  years  ago  this  rate 
was  pushing  insurance  costs  to  a  record 
level.  All  normal  channels  of  safety  educa- 
tion had  been  used  without  much  success. 
The  Lipton  News  then  began  hammering 
home  safety  themes  in  a  planned  series  of 
articles  and  contests.  The  result:  The 
accident  rate  in  the  fleet  was  reduced  80%, 
though  the  fleet  grew  i6%  and  mileage 
went  up  51%.  Insurance  rates  naturally 
went  down. 

During  a  safety  glasses  campaign  in 
another  concern's  publication,  accidents 
which  might  have  resulted  in  loss  of  eye- 
sight if  the  employee  had  not  been  wearing 
safety  glasses  were  recorded.  The  editor 
found  that  compensation  costs  of  these 
accidents  that  didn't  happen  would  have 
amounted  to  $59,000  in  one  vear.  Elimina- 
tion of  this  cost  certainly  helped  the  com- 
pany's profit  picture.  Of  course,  for 
employees  who  might  have  been  injured 
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but  weren't,  the  saving  was  so  great  as  to 
be  immeasurable. 

The  effectiveness  of  publications  in 
reducing  manufacturing  losses,  or  other 
losses  incurred  in  doing  business,  is  con- 
tinually being  explored  by  internal  com- 
pany publications.  At  the  Ohio  Match 
Company,  for  example,  a  program  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  towels  by  employees  resulted  in 
an  80%  drop  in  towel  loss.  The  program 
was  carried  by  the  company  publication 
Match  Tips.  At  Delco-Remy,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  a  campaign  to  obtain  employee  ideas 
on  how  to  bring  about  material  savings 
was  spear-headed  by  the  employee  news- 
paper. The  Clan.  Result:  within  30  days 
after  the  campaign  began  material  savings 
ideas  from  employees  increased  43.7%. 

At  Schenectady  General  Electri  c, 
where  the  GE  Schenectady  News  carries  the 
major  burden  in  promoting  the  suggestion 
system,  about  $150,000  was  paid  out  to 
employees  for  suggestions  in  1953.  Since 
awards  average  15%  of  the  yearly  savings, 
the  paper  played  a  part  in  saving  nearly 
$1  million.  This  saving  helped  the  com- 
pany meet  its  competition  which,  in  turn, 
created  better  and  more  stable  jobs  for 
employee  readers. 

Helped  Cut  Waste,  Spoilage 

At  General  Electric,  West  Lynn  Plant, 
the  GE  West  Lynn  News,  supplemented  by 
other  communications  media,  tackled  a 
problem  of  reducing  excess  waste  and 
spoilage  during  a  World  War  II  year. 
Result:  In  one  year,  while  the  plant  grew 
from  4500  experienced  employees  to  9000 
inexperienced  wartime  defense  workers, 
loss  caused  by  waste  and  spoilage  was  cut 
by  $2.80,000. 

In  the  sales  field,  company  magazines 
are  continually  proving  their  place  in  the 
profit  picture.  An  article  in  the  Ford  Dealer 
Alagazine  described  the  organization  used 
by  a  far-western  dealer.  A  mid-western 
dealer  followed  it  and  immediately  saved 
$48,000.   By  the  end  of  the  year  he  gave 


the  article  credit  for  increasing  his  volume 
by  $500,000.  Dupont  Magazine  published  an 
article  on  a  new  plastic.  A  check  showed 
that  the  article  resulted  in  a  $50,000  in- 
crease in  sales. 

Contribution  to  Sales 

At  New  York  Central,  the  magazine 
Headlight  invited  employees  to  send  in 
ideas  for  developing  freight  and  passenger 
business.  An  employee  reader  sent  in  a  tip 
that  resulted  in  the  sale  of  119  round-trip 
tickets  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Peoria,  111., 
to  a  businessmen's  group.  A  freight  agent, 
impressed  by  Headlight  s  promotion  of  the 
need  for  increased  business,  foimd  57  car- 
loads of  merchandise  slated  to  leave 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  a  competing  means  of 
transportation.  He  passed  the  information 
along  and  gave  the  sales  department  a 
chance  to  sell  the  services  of  NYC  to  the 
shipper. 

At  Schenectady  General  Electric,  an 
employee  survey  indicates  that  60%  of  the 
34,000  employees  have  purchased  a  GE 
product  as  a  result  of  a  three-inch  box 
published  in  each  issue  of  the  weekly  GE 
Schenectady  News.  The  box  each  week  ad- 
vertises a  different  employee  sales  special. 

With  case  histories  available  in  the 
more  easily  measured  fields,  now  company 
communications  people  are  turning  their 
sights  on  charting  performance  in  the 
harder-to-measure  fields.  For  instance;  how 
much  can  publications  contribute  in  help- 
ing to  reduce  labor  turnover  by  showing 
employees  the  value  of  remaining  with  the 
company  or  by  showing  them  the  value 
of  the  company's  benefits  program?  How 
much  can  the  publication  contribute  in 
helping  to  decrease  labor-management  mis- 
understanding by  keeping  employees  well- 
informed  about  their  company  so  that 
fewer  misunderstandings  occur?  How  much 
can  publications  contribute  toward  the 
acceptance  of  new  and  modem  manufactur- 
ing methods? 

These  arc  some  of  the  questions  many 
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industrial  communications  people  are  look- 
ing into.  They  are  confident  that  answers 
will  be  found,  answers  that  show  that 
company  publications  play  a  big  part  in 
the  profit  pictures  of  their  companies. 

In  the  past,  many  publication  people 
have  been  unwilling  to  stick  out  their 
necks  and  measure  their  own  profit-making 
performance.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
they  feared  they  would  then  be  called  on  to 
turn  in  a  measured  performance  all  the  time 
and  continually  show  that  they  are  help- 
ing their  companies  make  a  profit.  They 
will  be — but  today  many  communications 
people  are  not  hesitating.  They  know  they 


are  already  turning  in  the  performance. 
The  only  problem  is  to  find  ways  to  meas- 
ure it. 

They  know  that  if  the  industrial 
publication  is  to  make  its  fullest  contribu- 
tion to  its  sponsor,  and  to  its  readers,  then 
editors  must  stick  out  their  necks;  they 
must  aim  with  rifles  at  targets  that  can 
improve  company  operations;  they  must 
measure  the  results  of  their  attack  on  the 
target.  Only  in  that  way  will  they  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  doing  what  they 
are  hired  to  do,  and  only  in  that  way  will 
they  know  how  to  better  their  performance 
next  time. 
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ment at  the  universities  of  Miami  and  Illinois, 
at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  is  now  Associate 
Professor  of  Marketing  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Articles  by  him  have  appeared  in 
professional  and  trade  journals. 

Wilbert  E.  Scheer,  personnel  director  for 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Chicago,  is  also  active 
in  the  Office  Management  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. Since  his  last  appearance  in  these  pages  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Stratton  of  Illinois 
to  the  Private  Business  Schools  State  Board.  Mr. 
Scheer  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  associations, 
and  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker  and  writer. 

Theodore  J.  VanderNoot,  Jr.  holds  staff  ap- 
pointments in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
in  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  His  M.A.  is  from  that  uni- 
versity; his  B.A.  from  Duke.  He  writes  that  he 
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New  Contract  "Sold"  to  Workers 
Despite  Union  Leaders  Fight 


By  a  Personnel  Consultant 
ivho  requests  anonymity 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  new  union  contract 
was  signed.  Ordinarily  this  would 
not  be  worth  mentioning,  but  this  one  is 
different.  It  was  signed  at  the  demand  of 
employees  after  the  local  union  officers 
and  international  representatives  recom- 
mended that  it  should  not  be  signed.  They 
even  threatened  not  to  sign  it  as  representa- 
tives of  the  employees. 

You  might  well  ask  why  these  elected 
representatives  of  the  workers  were  op- 
posed to  something  the  employees  wanted 
to  sign.  Certainly  the  employees  were  not 
so  new  to  the  union  movement  as  to  be 
naive.  After  all,  most  of  them  had  been 
members  of  a  union  for  ten  years  or  more. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  the  union  had 
gotten  most  of  what  it  wanted  from  the 
company  for  many  years.  Two  strikes  had 
helped  them  to  impress  management  in 
past  years.  Still,  the  union,  during  all 
these  months  of  negotiations,  was  not  able 
to  take  the  employees  out  on  strike  in 
order  to  resist  the  company's  demands. 

Yes,  these  negotiations  were  different. 
The  union  charged  the  company  with 
being  unfair  but  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  dismissed  such  charges.  Dif- 
ferent because  the  company  terminated  the 
old  contract.  Different  because  the  com- 
pany started  off  negotiations  by  presenting 
a  proposed  contract  which  looked  different 
from  past  contracts.  Different  because  the 
company  stuck  by  its  guns  on  all  clauses  of 
importance  to  them.  Different  because  the 
company  had  good  reasons  for  the  changes 
it  wanted;  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  em- 
ployees  who   were    kept   well   advised   of 


Withholding  the  name  of  the  company, 
the  author  sends  this  accotmt  to  bolster 
managements'  ' '  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity to  change  unsavory  clauses  in  union 
contracts."  "To  succeed,"  he  says, 
"management  needs  to  understand 
their  employees  and  the  employees 
must  understand  the  management . 
Finally,  it  takes  intestinal  forti- 
tude. .  .  ."  Letters  or  questions  may 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  for  transmittal  to 
the  author. 


everything  which  took  place  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Yes,  these  negotiations  were  different. 
The  company  was  on  the  offensive  from 
the  first  whistle  to  the  last.  They  had  a 
plan  based  upon  a  good  knowledge  of 
what  was  important  to  employees  and 
what  was  not.  The  plan  was  developed  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  opinions  of  super- 
visors and  employees  were  sought  and 
used.  The  objective  of  the  plan  was  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  this  could  be  done  under  the  terms 
of  a  union  contract,  increases  in  the  earn- 
ings of  employees  were  possible.  Other- 
wise, any  increases  would  only  raise  costs 
and  lessen  the  competitive  position  of  the 
company. 

For  example,  seniority  is  a  wonderful 
rule  to  follow  in  the  event  of  layoffs.  It 
protects  the  employees  with  long  service 
and  should  be  adopted  by  every  company 
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whether  they  are  organized  or  not.  It 
forces  management  to  eliminate  "poor 
workers"  during  probationary  periods  in- 
stead of  easing  them  out  after  years  of 
ser\nce.  Equally  right  is  the  fact  that 
seniority  should  not  be  the  basis  of  making 
promotions  unless  two  men  are  definitely 
qualified  to  fill  the  position.  When  sen- 
iority alone  is  the  basis  of  making  promo- 
tions the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
is  bound  to  diminish.  Under  such  a  plan, 
brains  and  ability,  which  might  increase 
effectiveness,  are  not  used.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  anyone  to  learn  more  and 
work  harder.  So,  the  young  ambitious 
people  look  to  other  companies  or  indus- 
tries where  their  efforts  will  pay  off  in 
better  jobs. 

Seniority  Clause  Changed 

It  is  true  that  few  companies  have 
such  a  firm  seniority  policy  for  the  making 
of  promotions — but  many  administer  their 
seniority  clause  so  the  end  result  is  the 
same.  This  company  had  been  doing  just 
that.  It  was  the  easy  way.  It  prevented 
grievances  and  arbitrations  regarding  the 
making  of  promotions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  minimized  the  incentive  for 
hard  work  of  the  head  or  the  hands. 

The  company  realized  that  any  tight- 
ening up  of  its  administration  of  such  a 
seniority  clause  would  only  bring  about 
trouble.  Management  decided  it  would  be 
far  better  to  face  up  to  the  issue  squarely. 
They  took  this  matter  to  the  employees 
along  with  all  others  where  they  had  an 
equally  good  case.  Today  the  promotion 
clause  says  that  promotions  shall  be  given 
to  the  employee  who  is  definitely  qualified 
to  do  the  job.  Management  is  to  decide 
who  is  definitely  qualified. 

Because  of  this,  management  is  on  the 
spot.  They  will  use  great  care  in  selecting 
employees  for  promotion.  When  in  doubt 
they  will  try  out  those  in  question  before 
promoting  anyone.  It  is  bound  to  improve 
their  selection  of  people  for  jobs  outside 


the  bargaining  unit  even  though  these  are 
not  subject  to  the  terms  of  their  contract. 
It  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  over  the  years  and,  in  turn, 
will  improve  the  job  security  of  every 
employee  as  a  result  of  the  company's 
ever-improving  competitive  position. 

One  thing  the  supervisors  wanted  was 
more  control  over  the  work  of  shop  stew- 
ards. The  union  resisted  any  clause  which 
inferred  that  a  shop  steward  had  to  get 
permission  before  leaving  his  job  on  union 
business.  Employees,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  get  excited  over  any  reasonable 
demand  of  management  in  this  regard. 
Today  a  steward  must  get  permission 
before  leaving  his  job  on  union  business  in 
his  own  department.  If  he  goes  to  another 
department,  he  must  get  permission  of  its 
foreman  before  engaging  in  union  business. 

This  may  sound  "small",  as  the  union 
put  it,  but  it  may  well  add  ten  to  twenty 
hours  of  productive  work  each  week.  Any 
such  amount  certainly  helps  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 

Strengthened  Management 

Management's  prerogatives  have  been 
described  as  being  those  rights  which  the 
union  has  not  taken  from  management.  In 
this  company,  as  in  many  others,  the  union 
had  been  chipping  away  at  management's 
rights  at  every  opportimity — even  by 
taking  certain  matters  to  arbitration.  In 
view  of  this,  management  insisted  that  the 
management's  rights  clause  be  strengthened 
to  protect  it  against  future  attacks.  It  also 
believed  the  union  had  definite  responsi- 
bilities for  cooperating  in  the  improve- 
ment of  production,  quality,  equipment, 
safety  and  costs.  To  be  sure  that  any  re- 
sistance would  not  arise  toward  such  im- 
provements, a  clause  was  added  to  this 
effect.  Such  improvements  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  employees  and  they  accepted 
the  company's  explanation  for  wanting 
them. 
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Learning  Human  Relations  by  Mail 


By  Earl  L.  Kahn 

Director  of  Industrial  Research,  Social  Research,  Inc. 

and  Leonard  S.  Stein 

Director,  Home-Study  Department,  University  of  Chicago 


IN  1950  the  University  of  Chicago  gave, 
experimentally,  its  first  mail  course  in 
human  relations  to  a  group  of  carefully- 
selected  executives  and  management  people. 
The  course  aimed : 

I.  To  acquaint  students  with  some  impor- 
tant principles  of  human  relations  in  industry. 

z.  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  apply 
these  principles  to  concrete  business  and  in- 
dustrial situations. 

}.  To  encourage  in  students  a  flexible  and 
open-minded  attitude  about  everyday  problems  oj 
human  relations. 

Throughout  the  course,  students  were  urged 
to  refer  back  to  their  own  work-situations 
for  illustrations  and  practical  tests  of  the 
more  theoretical  material. 

Among  the  more  important  topics 
covered  were:  executive  personality,  mana- 
gerial leadership,  communication,  informal 
organization,  codes  of  group  behavior, 
techniques  of  organizations,  social  class, 
organizational  equilibrium  and  the  prob- 
lems of  change,  and  the  pvu-poses  and 
functions  of  the  personnel  group.  Besides  a 
study  guide,  each  student  purchased  a  copy 
of  Human  Relations  in  Industry  by  Gardner 
and  Moore,  and  The  Administrator,  a  case- 
book by  Glover  and  Hower. 

A  single  teacher  dealt  with  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  course.  He  requested  stu- 
dents to  submit  each  assignment  in  duplicate. 
One  copy  he  used  for  marginal  notations 
consisting  of  questions,  requests  for  addi- 
tional information,  words  of  commenda- 
tion, and — where  needed — w^ords  of  gentle 
admonition.  The  teacher  also  referred  to 
what  other  students  in  the  course  had 
written  about  a  problem  and  suggested  the 


If  a  man  is  intent  on  improving  his 
ability  in  human  relations,  he  can  work 
at  it  under  a  professional  coach  wherever 
the  postman  travels.  The  authors  tell 
how  the  lessons  are  handled,  what  hooks 
are  used,  what  the  cost  is,  what  types 
of  people  will  not  benefit.  In  one 
instance,  each  assignment  was  discussed 
with  lively  interest  by  a  whole  group  of 
executives. 


relevance  of  newly-published  journal  arti- 
cles. This  copy  was  returned  to  the  student. 
The  second  copy  was  kept  in  the  teacher's 
file.  Over  a  period  of  months  it  was  thus 
possible  for  him  to  check  back  in  order  to 
get  a  "longer  view"  of  the  student's 
progress. 

Here  are  three  examples  of  how  stu- 
dent-papers were  handled  by  the  teacher. 

The  case  of  Sam  Harvey — One  assignment 
read  in  part;  "Write  up  an  interview  with  a 
fellow  employee,  a  superior  or  subordinate, 
in  your  organization."  An  Eastern  per- 
sonnel director,  whom  we  will  call  Sam 
Harvey,  reported  such  an  interview.  Ac- 
tually, it  was  quite  well  done,  but  Mr. 
Harvey  seemed  not  to  think  so.  The  teacher 
therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  comment  in 
the  margins  as  follows : 

Harvey :  Unfortunately  the  interview  didn't 
seem  to  settle  anything  in  particular.  .  .  . 

Teacher:  Not  so  unfortunate.  A  single  inter- 
view frequently  doesn't  settle  anything. 

Harvey:  .  .  .  Nor  were  the  results  so  tailor- 
made  as  the  Brookmay  case  in  our  text. 
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Teacher :  Cases  used  in  casebooks  are  usually 
selected  because  they  are  tailor-made. 

Harvey:  The  only  value  I  can  determine 
from  this  interview  is  that  it  enabled  the  in- 
formant to  blow  off  steam. 

Teacher:  The  safety-valve  aspect  of  such  an 
interview  should  not  be  discounted.  It  is  very 
valuable. 

Student  Expected  Too  Much 

Sam  expected  too  much  out  of  a  single 
experience  and  he  put  his  trust  in  dramatic, 
rather  than  slow,  change.  The  teacher  was 
able  to  make  this  diagnosis  early  in  the 
course;  and  as  the  course  progressed,  he 
could  be  on  the  lookout  for  similarly  inap- 
propriate behavior  on  the  part  of  his 
"student".  Toward  the  end  of  the  course, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sam  was  showing  a 
healthier  regard  for  modest  results  and 
gradual  change—  surely  two  good  lessons  in 
human  relations. 

The  case  of  Ted  Roberts — Another  assign- 
ment read  in  part:  "Describe  a  local  union 
set-up  with  which  you  are  familiar."  Mr. 
Roberts,  a  Mid-western  industrial  relations 
director,  selected  the  local  union  with 
which  he  dealt  every  day.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  his  essay,  followed  by  the 
teacher's  comment: 

Roberts:  The  Local  [union]  appears  to  re- 
sent the  somewhat  more  conservative  attitude 
taken  by  the  paid  International  [union]  repre- 
sentatives. .  .  . 

Teacher:  "More  conservative"  perhaps  be- 
cause they  may  see  local  issues  in  a  broader  scope 
and  have  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
larger  organization.  Management  often  is  la- 
belled conservative  by  lower-level  supervisors 
who  judge  management's  actions  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  own  perspective,  not  seeing  that 
management  has  to  maintain  the  overall  equi- 
librium. 

Here  the  teacher  could  not  resist  seiz- 
ing upon  an  almost-chance  comment  and 
using  it  as  an  excellent  occasion  to  broaden 
its  application  and  significance.  Perhaps  the 
student  was  better  able,  as  a  result,  to  see  a 
common  problem  where  before  he  had  seen 


a  separate  "union"  and  a  separate  "com- 
pany" problem.  No  mean  lesson  in  human 
relations. 

Tke  case  of  Tom  Steele — At  times,  stu- 
dents without  much  formal  education  felt 
overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of  required 
written  work  in  the  course.  Take  the  case  of 
a  successful  foreman  in  a  Southern  steel 
plant.  He  had  not  finished  high  school  and 
was  very  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  con- 
tinue taking  the  course.  Near  the  start  of 
the  course,  Steele  indicated  that  he  wished 
to  drop  it.  After  a  long,  encouraging  letter 
from  his  teacher,  however,  he  consented  to 
continue. 

Here  are  extracts  from  a  record  of  the 
teacher's  private  summary  comments  on  the 
assignments  submitted  by  Steele: 

Lesson  i.  Superficial.  Not  acceptable.  Re- 
submit.   • 
z.  Inadequate.  Re-submit. 

3.  [Following  letter  from  teacher.] 
Well  above  average  for  this  man. 
Skirts  around  some  good  in- 
sights but  doesn't  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  problems. 

4.  Still  somewhat  naive  but  defi- 
nitely improving. 

10.  Some   oversights,    but    a   fairly 

good  paper  overall. 
14-15.  First  case  excellent.  Second  case, 

overlooks    most    of    the    major 

problems. 
z&.  An  unusual  and  excellent  paper. 

Most  of  the  enrolled  students  were  on 
their  own  in  the  course.  But  many,  it 
turned  out,  used  the  assignments  as  a  spur 
to  discussion  within  their  own  firms. 

Some  Courses  Shared  by  Group 

One  executive  of  a  foreign  subsidiary 
of  an  American  firm  organized  a  group  of 
fellow-executives  to  discuss  each  assign- 
ment. Copies  of  the  assignment  were  cir- 
culated and  hashed  over;  then  the  enrolled 
executive  wTote  a  summani-  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  sent  it  in.  He  reported  that  the 
course  proved  especially  valuable  in  stimu- 
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lating  discussion  of  so-called  "touchy" 
questions — the  kind  we  all  admit  need  open 
discussion,  but  which  we  all  cooperate  in 
avoiding.  "Status  symbols  in  industr}%" 
for  example,  proved  to  be  just  that  kind  of 
topic. 

Needless  to  say,  garnering  of  "course 
credit"  was  the  least  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  these  executives.  Instead,  they 
were  using  the  course  as  a  means  of  better 
understanding  their  own  work  situation. 
This,  indeed,  served  a  primary  objective  of 
the  course. 

Experience  with  the  1950  course  con- 
vinced the  Home  Study  Department  of  the 
University  that  human  relations  could  be 
learned  by  mail.  Obstacles  that  had  seemed 
formidable  at  the  outset  soon  were  seen  as 
manageable.  Most  important,  the  "per- 
sonal touch"  between  teacher  and  student 
was  retained. 

Problems  to  be  Considered 

Certain  problems,  however,  were  ob- 
served. Executives  considering  the  use  of  a 
correspondence  course  might  well  ponder 
these  problems. 

Student  drop-out.  An  unexpectedly  large 
number  of  students  failed  to  complete  the 
coiu-se.  Investigation  revealed  that  many  of 
them  had  been  pressured  by  their  superiors 
into  enrolling  in  the  first  place.  As  one  of 
the  dropped  students  put  it:  "It  seemed  to 
me  that  anyone  not  exhibiting  extreme 
enthusiasm  for  the  course  would  suffer 
career-wise."  Lacking  real  motivation, 
many  students  sought  the  quickest  way  out. 

Learning-achievement .  How  much  does 
such  a  course  affect  the  student's  day-to-day 
work?  The  results  can  be,  at  best,  only 
modest.  But  in  a  crucial  field  like  human 
relations,  even  modest  increments  are  im- 
portant. Also,  too  many  students  entered 
the  course  expecting — perhaps  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  superiors — to  receive  the 
"word"  on  all  their  problems.  In  this  field, 
alas,  there  are  no  formulas  to  which  we  can 
fit  every  conceivable  problem. 


Not  useful  for  some.  For  two  groups  of 
potential  students,  learning  by  mail  seems 
unprofitable.  First  are  those  who  cannot 
learn  except  in  a  group  situation;  who  de- 
pend upon  the  encouragement  and  support 
to  be  found  in  a  class  and  in  face-to-face 
contact  with  a  teacher.  Second  are  those 
whose  rigidly-set  behavior  patterns  severely 
interfere  with  the  learning  of  human  rela- 
tions skills  in  any  arrangement.  For  this 
group,  carefully  planned  class  activity  or 
personal     consultation    may     be     helpful. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  the 
University  now  offers  a  revised,  one-year 
mail  course  in  human  relations  in  industry. 
Tuition  is  now  $55.00,  which  includes  a 
complete  study-guide  and  individual  in- 
struction for  a  full  year.  Textbooks  cost 
about  $11. 00.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Home  Study  Department, 
University  of  Chicago,  1375  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


"We  have  used  Calvert 
Courses  for  eight  of  the 
nine  years  John  has  been 
in  school.  We  found  them 
thorough  and  well- 
rounded.  We  feel  that 
our  son  is  well  prepared 
to  do  independent  study 
in  high  school  and  col- 
lege. Thank  you  for  such 
a  good  course  of  study.' 
Mrs.  E.  H. — Singapore 

"We  are  so  happy  that 
Esther  made  the  honor 
roll  at  Wheaton  College. 
Her  entire  education, 
except  one  year  when 
we  were  on  furlough, 
was  completed  in  Africa 
through  the  Calvert 
Courses — with  no  one 
but  her  mother  as 
teacher.  How  grateful 
we  are  for  those  won- 
derful courses! 
T  V.  tA.—nhetUon,  III. 
100,000  children  have  been  taught  by  Calvert  method 
With  Calvert's  famousSchool-at-Home  Courses, par- 
ents can  give  their  children  a  modem  American 
education  anywhere  in  the  world !  Easy-to-follow 
method  makes  teaching  experience  unnecessary. 
Courses  for  Kindergarten  through  9th  grade.  Com- 
plete teaching  manual;  lessons,books,  supplies  pro- 
vided. Group  and  individual  programs.  Approved 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of  Education. 
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APPROVE  CALVERT 
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390  Tuscany  Rd.,      Baltimore  10.  Md 

I  am  interested  in  Calvert  individual  D  group  □  courses. 
Please  send  your  catalog. 

Name  and  title 

Company — 

Business  Address 

City 


_  State. 


How^  can  I 


roa<*li 


this  man? 


Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  that  question  when  you  encountered 
a  man  with  wrong  but  stubborn  ideas  about  your  company  and  its 
work?  He  may  think  the  company  makes  a  60%  net  profit  on  all 
transactions  ...  or  that  its  customers  will  never  take  their  business 
elsewhere  ...  or  that  courtesy  to  co-workers  is  for  sissies.  One  man's 
wrong  thinking  on  these  subjects  (and  other  important  ones)  can 
affect  dozens  of  other  workers.  The  output  of  an  entire  company 
can  suffer. 

Ho%v  do  you  reach  your  men  with  the  true  picture  of  a  company 
like  yours,  operating  in  a  free  economy?  A  good  way  is  by  long  face- 
to-face  talks  with  each  worker.  But  this  is  often  impossible  in  your 
busy  day. 

Another  good  way  is  to  expose  him  to  the  sincere,  authoritative 
written  words  of  other  men.  These  men— like  you,  experts  in  their 
fields— speak  for  you  through  the  power  of  the  written  word. 

We  have  specialized  in  booklets  for  employees  since  1949— booklets 
that  help  personnel  men  with  their  vital  job  of  building  sound, 
cooperative  attitudes  among  their  men.  Our  booklets  never  scream, 
never  shout.  They  tell  the  important  facts  in  sincere,  convincing 
form.  They  are  attractive  and  easy  to  read.  We  have  sold  o\er  15 
million  copies  in  the  last  six  years. 

Why  not  WTite  for  our  complete  sample  kit?  There  is  no  obligation 
and  you  will  be  sent  interesting  booklets  like  It  Pays  To  Be 
Customer-Minded,  As  Others  See  Us,  Who  Profits  From  Profits?, 
Win  Your  Way  With  Courtesy,  How  To  Fight  Fatigue,  It  Pays  To 
Be  Quality-Minded  and  many,  many  more.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you 
can  be  placed  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  our  new  titles  each 
month.  Our  700  regular  customers  distribiue  our  booklets  through 
reading  racks,  by  mail  and  by  stacking  in  convenient  locations. 

Our  booklets  can  help  you  in  your  vital  task  of  building  new 
employee  imderstanding  for  your  company.  ^V'ill  you  give  them  the 
opportunity? 

Write  Department  P, 

ALUMNI  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  318  E.  32nd  St.,  New  York  Gty 


Better  College  Recruiting: 
Better  Sales  Trainees 


By  DwiGHT  L.  Gentry 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 


ACCORDING  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
_  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
(reported  in  The  Managetnent  Review,  Jan- 
uary, 1954)  Colleges  and  Universities  are 
now  considered  the  best  source  of  new 
sales  personnel.  However,  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  college  degrees  in  them- 
selves possess  no  magic,  and  recruiting  on 
the  campus  involves  as  many — if  not  more 
— problems  than  recruiting  elsewhere. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
selecting  sales  personnel,  we  must  admit 
that  the  process  is  far  from  perfect.  The 
actual  cost  of  hiring  the  graduate  is  a  small 
parr  of  the  total  cost  involved  in  bringing 
him  to  a  point  of  productivity.  Frank  S. 
Endicott  of  Northwestern  University  con- 
ducts an  annual  survey  of  company  plans 
for  college  recruitment  in  all  major  fields 
of  study.  In  the  1954  survey,  efforts  were 
made  to  determine  the  recruiting  cost  per 
graduate  hired;  companies  indicated  hiring 
costs  range  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $iioo, 
with  an  average  of  $435.  It  is  probable 
that  some  companies,  in  an  effort  to  hold 
down  initial  hiring  costs,  contribute  to 
situations  that  result  in  much  greater  cost 
at  a  later  date. 

The  selection  process  should  be  con- 
sidered as  involving  both  the  initial  selec- 
tion of  the  sales  trainee  and  the  period  of 
training  necessary  to  equip  him  to  pay  his 
way.  Until  the  sales  trainee  is  able  to  pay 
his  own  way,  he  is  undergoing  a  phase  of 
selection  and  is  subject  to  elimination  by 
the  company,  or  separation  by  his  own 
choice.   Thus   the  high  costs  incurred  by 


Which  should  be  given  greater  weight 
when  picking  a  salesman  candidate — 
his  scholastic  record  or  his  extra-cur- 
ricular activities!  The  author  advises 
close  attention  to  the  student  s  grades 
in  "indicator"  courses.  He  suggests, 
too,  that  it  should  pay  to  talk  with 
one  or  two  of  the  student' s  teachers, 
who  probably  know  him  better  than 
anyone  else. 


many  companies  through  a  high  drop-out 
rate  are  essentially  costs  of  selection.  And 
the  losses  caused  by  drop-out  are  tremen- 
dous. While  exact  statistics  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  com- 
panies fail  to  see  fifty  percent  of  the  sales 
personnel  originally  recruited  reach  pro- 
ductivity. 

Obviously  the  drop-out  rate  is  closely 
allied  to  the  problem  of  selection.  Faulty 
recruitment  breeds  a  high  drop-out  per- 
centage. Many  companies  have  made  out- 
standing progress  in  improving  selection 
and  thereby  reducing  the  casualty  rate 
among  trainees.  Elaborate  interviewing 
and  testing  procedures  have  accomplished 
much;  however,  I  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  companies  are  failing  to  avail 
themselves  of  two  excellent  opportunities 
to  improve  the  selection  of  sales  trainees 
on  our  college  campuses.  First,  recruiters 
are  failing  to  use  the  information  avail- 
able through  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
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transcript  of  the  student's  grades.  Sec- 
ondly, recruiters,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  prospective  trainee  with  those  faculty 
members  who  have  taught  him. 

Value  of  Student's  Transcript 

A  student's  transcript  shows  every 
course  taken  during  his  college  training, 
and  the  grade  made  on  each.  It  is  the 
number-one  piece  of  evidence  considered  in 
admitting  a  pre-med  student  to  medical 
school;  a  pre-law  student  to  law  school;  or 
an  undergraduate  student  to  a  graduate 
school.  Many  phases  of  industry  give 
weight  to  the  student's  academic  record, 
but  for  some  reason  many  recruiters  of  sales 
personnel  apparently  feel  that  the  tran- 
script does  not  contain  information  of 
sufficient  value  to  justify  the  labor  of 
evaluating  it. 

Undoubtedly,  this  attitude  has  de- 
veloped from  the  ill-founded  belief  that 
the  majority  of  college  students  who  make 
good  scholastic  records  are  introverted 
bookworms.  Now,  the  introverted  book- 
worm is  not  an  unknown  phenomenon  on 
the  campus.  And  let  us  also  admit  that 
such  an  individual  rarely  possesses  the 
qualities  desirable  in  the  potential  sales- 
man. But  to  make  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  a  positive  correlation  between 
poor  or  average  grades  and  a  good  per- 
sonality, and  to  assume  that  a  negative 
correlation  exists  between  good  grades 
and  a  good  personality,  is  about  as  ra- 
tional as  selecting  a  salesman  by  feeling 
the  bumps  on  his  head. 

Certain  recruiters  of  sales  personnel 
are  frequently  reported  as  telling  students 
that  they  are  more  interested  in  their  extra- 
curricular activities  than  in  their  scholastic 
attainments.  Such  recruiters  do  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  students  affected  by  their 
opinions,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the 
company  employing  the  recruiter.  Let  us 
examine   the  extra-curricular  myth. 

Participation    in    extra-curricular    ac- 


tivity is  important  to  any  well-rounded 
student.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  such 
activities  may  enable  the  student  to  de- 
velop characteristics  of  leadership  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  others.  But 
extra-curricular  activities  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  student's  scholastic  train- 
ing— not  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
The  student  who  seeks  to  offer  his  extra- 
curricular activities  as  a  substitute  for 
academic  achievement  is  immature,  mis- 
guided, or  a  downright  phony. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  stu- 
dent who  is  truly  outstanding  in  extra- 
curricular achievements  will  also  possess  a 
better  than  average  scholastic  record.  The 
recruiter  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  extra-curricular  activities  vary  ac- 
cording to  type.  Mere  membership  in  an 
organization — while  listed  as  an  activity — 
proves  nothing. 

What  Courses  Chosen  by  Student? 

The  transcript  will  reveal  the  stu- 
dent's overall  grade  average.  The  typical 
college  or  university  requires  a  minimum 
"C"  average  for  graduation.  While  this 
overall  average  is  important,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  important  part  of  the 
transcript.  The  coiurse  of  study  ptu-sued  by 
the  student  in  arriving  at  the  average  is  of 
first  importance.  It  is  well  known  around 
colleges  and  universities  that  the  ability 
and  effort  required  to  achieve  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  standing  in  some  subject  areas 
would  be  sufficient  to  achieve  no  more 
than  a  "C  "  average  in  other  areas.  Thus 
the  person  evaluating  the  transcript  should 
note  the  individual  courses  and  the  grades 
attained  on  each. 

Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  recruiter  to  have  the  knowledge  to 
evaluate  courses  and  grades  covering  a 
wide  area.  However,  the  recruiter  of  sales 
personnel  is  usually  interviewing  students 
from  a  relatively  restricted  area.  More 
often  than  not,  he  concentrates  upon 
Business  Administration  graduates,  and  he 
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could  certainly  familiarize  himself  with 
the  tj'pical  Business  Administration  pro- 
gram. Whether  the  student  he  is  inter- 
viewing comes  from  Liberal  Arts,  Business, 
Engineering  or  other  areas,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  he  can  observe  from  the 
transcript. 

In  considering  the  student's  record  for 
the  first  two  years  one  is  able  to  observe 
that  some  courses  are  indicative  of  ability 
and  the  willingness  to  work  to  a  greater 
degree  than  others.  For  example,  students 
who  do  well  in  mathematics,  English 
grammar,  and  the  sciences  are  usually 
fotmd  to  possess  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness to  put  forth  reasonable  effort.  The 
student  who  barely  passes  in  these  subjects 
but  puJls  up  his  average  with  higher 
grades  in  other  subjects  may  very  well  be  a 
hard  worker  but  a  person  weak  in  ability. 

In  the  last  rwo  years  of  college  the 
student  usually  will  undertake  some  de- 
gree of  specialization.  In  each  specialized 
area  there  are  some  courses  that  are  con- 
sidered more  difficult  than  others.  In 
Business  Administration  the  Accounting, 
Statistics,  Money  and  Banking,  and  Eco- 
nomic Theory  courses  require  both  ability 
and  effort  to  achieve  better  than  average 
grades.  From  studying  transcripts  one  soon 
becomes  familiar  with  those  courses  which 
might  be  labeled  the  "indicator"  courses. 

Consider  the  "Indicator"  Courses 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things 
which  the  recruiter  of  sales  personnel,  or 
the  personnel  expert  in  the  home  office, 
may  look  for  in  studying  a  transcript : 

I.  Observe  the  student's  grades  on 
certain  "indicator"  courses.  Better  than 
average  grades  on  these  courses  are  in- 
dicative of  ability  and  good  work  habits. 

X.  Take  note  of  the  student  who  off- 
sets poor  grades  in  the  difificult  coiu-ses  by 
making  good  grades  on  the  easier  courses. 
This  may  mean  that  he  is  the  type  of  in- 
dividual who  is  willing  to  apply  only  a 
fixed  amount  of  effort  to  each  course  re- 


gardless of  its  degree  of  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  mean  that  he  is  a  very 
hard  worker  but  weak  in  ability. 

3.  Note  the  student's  choice  of  elec- 
tives  (courses  in  addition  to  those  re- 
quired). Electives  may  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  a  student's  interest;  or  the  choice 
of  electives  may  point  the  finger  at  him  as 
a  lazy  student  seeking  only  to  get  credit 
toward  graduation.  When  the  student 
chooses  a  difficult  course  as  an  elective, 
the  action  speaks  for  itself. 

What  Progress  did  Man  Make? 

4.  Note  the  student's  grade  progress 
from  year  to  year.  The  man  that  starts 
out  poorly  as  a  freshman  but  ends  up 
making  good  grades  as  a  senior  has  much 
to  his  credit.  This  often  means  that  his 
secondar)'  education  was  inadequate  but 
he  has  made  up  for  a  poor  background  by 
hard  work  and  ability.  In  contrast,  the 
student  who  starts  out  well  and  gradually 
declines  should  be  viewed  with  caution. 

5.  Pay  less  attention  to  overall  grade 
averages  than  to  the  grades  made  on  in- 
dividual courses.  Unfortunately,  the  em- 
phasis put  on  overall  grade  averages  fre- 
quently causes  students  to  avoid  taking 
courses  which  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them. 

It  is  doubtful  than  any  college  in- 
structor would  argue  that  grades  are  an 
absolute  measurement  of  what  a  student 
has  learned  or  has  not  learned.  However, 
when  grades  are  compiled  for  forty  or 
more  courses  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  they  represent  the  most  reliable 
source  of  information  available  to  the 
prospective  employer  on  the  ability  and 
habits  of  the  graduate. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  reasonable  ability  and  effort  are 
required  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
for  graduation.  In  the  case  of  a  few  very 
selective  schools  this  may  be  true,  but  in 
the  majority  of  schools  operating  under 
the  deluge  of  mass  education,  the  gradua- 
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tion  of  a  man  with  minimum  requirements 
does  not  place  that  man  in  a  very^  selective 
circle. 

A  college  official  close  to  the  place- 
ment problem  recently  told  me  that  per- 
haps less  than  10  percent  of  the  recruiters 
visiting  his  institution  requested  a  copy  of 
the  student's  transcript  before  interviewing 
him.  He  said  further  that  the  transcript 
was  requested  in  a  relatively  few  cases 
even  when  the  student  was  invited  to  visit 
the  home  office.  If  college  training  means 
anything  to  the  recruiter  of  sales  personnel, 
then  an  evaluation  of  what  the  student  has 
achieved  while  in  college  might  well  be  a 
factor  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  develop- 
ing trainees  to  a  reasonable  point  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Teachers  Should  Be  Seen  Too 

Usually  the  recruiter  visits  the  campus, 
checks  with  the  Placement  Director,  and 
goes  to  a  designated  office  where  he  inter- 
views a  list  of  interested  students.  Certain 
of  the  students  may  be  invited  to  visit  the 
home  office  for  more  extensive  interviews. 
As  negotiations  develop,  certain  faculty 
members  may  receive  routine  letters  re- 
questing that  a  confidential  reference  be 
supplied  regarding  the  student  applicant. 
More  often  than  not,  the  reference  is  re- 
quested of  a  teacher  whose  name  is  sup- 
plied by  the  student.  Naturally,  the 
student  will  try  to  pick  those  whom  he 
feels  will  give  him  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation. Such  routine  requests  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  student  usually 
elicit  strictly  routine  replies.  If  the  student 
is  above  average,  the  teacher  is  usually 
glad  to  say  so.  If  he  is  an  average  or  poor 
student,  the  reference  is  often  generalized 
to  the  point  of  being  meaningless. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  recruiter 
misses  a  golden  opportunity  by  not  fol- 
lowing up  his  interview  with  the  student 
by  an  interview  with  at  least  one  teacher 
who  has  taught  the  student — preferably  a 
teacher   from   the   student's   field   of  spe- 


cialization. The  fact  that  recruiters  seldom 
interview  members  of  the  faculty  about 
student  applicants  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  they  doubt  that  college  professors  are 
capable  of  knowing  anything  about  their 
students. 

Teachers  Know  Men  Well 

But  in  a  single  one-semester  course 
the  professor  meets  his  class  from  45  to  48 
times.  If  it  is  an  advanced  course,  the  size 
of  the  class  is  likely  to  be  from  15  to  30 
students.  In  each  of  these  meetings,  the 
professor  talks  with  students — they  answer 
his  questions  and  he  answers  theirs.  The 
student  who  is  able  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  who  is  able  to  think  clearly,  is  recog- 
nized. Oral  communications  are  supple- 
mented at  intervals  by  written  examina- 
tions. The  native  ability  of  the  student,  as 
well  as  his  willingness  to  work,  becomes 
obvious  to  the  professor  as  the  course 
progresses.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  many 
professors  spend  considerable  time  in  per- 
sonal conferences  with  the  students  outside 
of  the  scheduled  classes. 

Even  in  our  largest  universities  stu- 
dents who  specialize  in  a  particular  subject 
are  likely  to  have  two  or  more  classes 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  teacher.  It 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  professor  comes  to  know  the  ability  of 
the  students  whom  he  teaches — their 
strong  points  and  weak  points — better 
than  the  parents  of  the  students  themselves. 
Professors  can  give  an  accurate  evaluation 
of  a  student's  ability  and  work  habits, 
and  the  majority  of  them  w^ould  be  ven,' 
willing  to  cooperate  with  any  company 
representative  who  would  go  to  the  trouble 
to  ask  their  opinion. 

It  is  probable  that  some  recruiters 
think  personal  interviews  with  teachers 
difficult  to  arrange.  While  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  faculty  inten'iew  to  sup- 
plement each  student  interv-iew,  I  believe 
that  a  large  percentage  of  such  interviews 
could    be    arranged   without    advance   ap- 
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pointments.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
following  procedures  be  used : 

Upon  arriving,  check  with  the  Dean 
of  the  school  in  which  most  of  the  inter- 
viewing will  be  done.  Express  the  desire 
to  interview  members  of  the  faculty  as  a 
follow-up  to  student  interviews.  The  Dean 
will  usually  be  able  to  tell  the  recruiter 
how  to  get  in  touch  with  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  fact,  some  faculty  members  may 
be  found  in  their  offices  every  day.  If  the 
student  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  preliminary 
information  form  before  the  interview, 
have  a  space  on  the  form  for  him  to  list 
those  instructors  under  whom  he  has  had 
as  many  as  two  classes,  and  also  the  in- 
structors under  whom  he  studied  during 
the  most  recent  semester.  A  check  of  the 
forms  will  show  that  many  of  the  students 
have  listed  the  same  teachers.  Thus  the 
recruiter  is  often  able  to  visit  one  professor 
and  discuss  half  the  students  interviewed. 
At  any  rate,  by  talking  to  a  relatively  few 
professors  he  will  be  able  to  follow  up  on 
most   of   the   students. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
opinions  of  faculty  members  should  be 
taken  as  the  final  word  in  evaluating  a 
prospective  sales  trainee.  However,  it  is 
contended  that  the  faculty  member  is  in  a 
position  to  know  more  about  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  student  than  perhaps  any  other 
person.  If  a  company  is  going  to  hire  a 
man  and  invest  large  sums  in  his  training, 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  evaluate  the  man 
before  hiring  him. 

Contract  "Sold"  to  Workers 

(Continued  from  page  j-jy) 

For  years  the  company  had  been 
whipsawed  by  the  supposed  inequities  in 
rates  of  pay  for  different  jobs.  Years  be- 
fore, they  had  suggested  that  job  evalua- 
tion would  settle  all  such  questions.  While 
the  union  agreed  to  several  different  job 
evaluation  studies  and  even  participated  in 


one,  they  would  never  accept  the  end  re- 
sults. Once  the  employees  understood  the 
plan,  most  of  them  were  for  it  and  the 
union  put  up  a  rather  weak  battle  in  op- 
position to  it.  They  still  hate  to  think  that 
members  who  are  making  much  more  than 
the  evaluated  rate  of  their  job  will  not  get 
raises  for  some  time  to  come. 

All  of  which  proves  that  employees 
will  believe  management  under  certain 
conditions.  Management  must  have  a 
good  story  or  reasons  for  what  they  want 
to  do.  Any  such  story  must  have  the 
employees',  as  well  as  management's,  in- 
terest at  heart.  The  story  must  be  told  in 
language  which  is  understood  by  the  em- 
ployees. Finally,  the  story  must  be  told 
over  and  over  again  in  every  possible 
way.  After  all,  who  is  best  qualified  to  tell 
what  is  good  for  the  business  and  what 
will  improve  opportunities  and  job  security 
for  all? 


Engineers'  Job 

^J I  |*e  ClO  ry    brings  qualified  grad- 
uate engineers  to  your  company 

EJD  carries  more  engineering  recruitment  advertisers 
in  a  single  issue  than  any  other  publication. 
A  $95.00  listing  in  Engineers'  Job  Directory  puts  your 
company  story  before  over  27,000  college  engineering 
seniors,  plus  undergraduates,  experienced  engineers 
and  scientists.  Placed  in  hundreds  of  college  and 
technical  libraries  and  placement  centers  across  the 
country.  A  whopping  35,000  total  circulation! 
Engineers'  Job  Directory,  the  professional  guide  to 
engineering  and  scientific  positions,  is  the  year-round 
reference  book  used  by  young  engineers  seeking  em- 

Eloyment — a  job  shopping  center!  Listings  are  used 
y  hundreds  of  leading  companies  to  tell  their  stories 
to  engineers  and  scientists.  Many  firms  also  use  dis- 
play advertising  for  added  attention-getting,  dom- 
inance, and  thoroughness.  Many  organizations  con- 
sult with  our  college  recruiting  e.xperts.  But  no 
company  should  be  without  a  basic  listing  in  Engi- 
neers' Job  Directory. 

Don't  delay.  Make  sure  your  company  is  well  repre- 
sented. Send  for  checking  copy  and  rate  card  today. 

Engineers'  Job  Directory 

1401  First  National  Bank  Building 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


Just  Looking,  Thank  You 

THE  SUSPENDED  MOURNER  CASE 


HERE  is  the  arbitrator's  decision  in  the 
case  presented  on  the  inside  first 
cover  of  this  issue.  The  arbitrator  said  Alex 
lost  work,  not  because  he  was  under 
suspension,  but  because  he  showed  up 
without  the  written  proof  he  knew  would 
be  required.  The  lifting  of  the  suspension 
was  an  admission  that  acceptable  proof  had 
been  received;  it  was  not  an  admission  that 
proof  should  not  have  been  required. 
Accordingly,  Alex  did  not  get  paid  for  his 
day  of  suspension. 

The  American  Arbitration  Association 
follows  the  statement  of  this  award  with: 
"Caution — The  award  in  this  case  is  not  an 
indication  of  how  other  arbitrators  might 
rule  in  other  apparently  similar  cases, 
ilrbitrators  do  not  follow  precedents.  Each 
case  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  particular 
history,  contract,  testimony  and  other 
facts  involved." 

In  calling  our  attention  to  this  feature. 


Morris  Stone  of  the  Association  told  us 
that  it  is  now  offered  without  charge  for 
use  in  training  programs,  and  in  employee 
publications.  We  understand  that  a  new 
case  is  available  each  month.  About  forty 
union  papers  are  using  the  feature  regularly; 
editors  should  check  whether  their  com- 
pany union  is  among  the  users.  Other  cases 
we  have  seen — all  including  'The  Case 
of  .  .  ."  in  their  titles — have  to  do  with 
The  Disputed  Supper  Money,  The  Overtime 
Schedule,  The  Saturday  Lay-off,  The  Injured 
Welder,  The  Group  Leader  Differential, 
The  Ambitious  Lathe  Operator. 

Twelve-page  booklets,  4"  x  9",  con- 
taining a  number  of  similar  cases  which 
were  published  in  Facton,'  Management  and 
Maintenance  under  the  general  heading  of 
"You  Be  the  Arbitrator"  may  also  be 
found  useful  for  training  foremen.  Address 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  is 
477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  xx,  N.  Y. 


BUILDING  THE  MANAGEMENT  TEAM 


TTZILBERT  E.  SCHEEK,  personnel  di- 
yy  rector  of  Chicago's  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  last  October  talked  before  the 
Office  Management  Workshop  on  "Sources 
of  Executive  Development".  The  talk  was 
published  under  the  title  above  in  the 
December  issue  of  Dartnell's  American 
Business  magazine;  excerpts  from  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  are  presented  by  permission. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  Ralph  S.  Damon, 
President  of  Trans  World  Airlines,  warned  that 
many  "prevent  their  own  promotions  by  failure 
to  create  a  competent  assistant  for  fear  he  will 
outshine  them."  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  a  successor  trained  and  ready 
behind  each  of  yoiu-  present  executives? 

Replacements  for  normal  attrition  and  for 
expansion  are  reason  enough  to  think  about  de- 
velopment programs.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
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reasons,  nor  perhaps  even  the  most  important. 
Another  factor  is  job  changes. 
*        *        * 

Giving  a  man  a  title,  rug  on  the  floor,  or 
secretary  won't  make  him  an  executive.  What 
are  you  doing  to  equip  him  mentally,  intellectu- 
ally, psychologically,  and  spiritually — in  addi- 
tion to  giving  him  physical  facilities? 

Managements  cannot  develop  individuals 
who  do  not  reach  out  for  help  on  their  own.  Not 
everybody  aspires  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
industrial  army. 

The  purpose  of  executive  development  pro- 
grams is  not  to  teach  but  to  create  within  the 
individual  the  desire  to  learn.  We  believe  in  the 
Sears-Roebuck  philosophy  which  docs  not 
spoon-feed  the  trainees  but  encourages  self- 
betterment,  motivated  from  within. 

The  growth  of  any  company  is  merely  the 
sum  total  of  the  growth  of  its  people.  When 
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people  are  stymied,  either  because  of  their  own 
lack  of  initiative  or  because  of  lack  of  opportu- 
nities, their  firms  are  dying  on  the  vine. 

*  *        * 

A  man's  value  to  his  company  is  measured 
not  by  what  he  has  on  his  desk  but  rather  by 
what  passes  over  his  desk. 

Just  as  some  executives  hoard  all  the  admin- 
istrative duties,  as  though  they  cannot  trust 
their  assistants,  so  do  they  also  hang  on  to  all 
the  authority.  Their  attitude  seems  to  be:  it 
took  me  a  long  time  to  get  where  I  am;  now  that 
I've  arrived  I'm  going  to  enjoy  it.  A  modern 
business  requires  an  executive  team  that  works 
well  together  for  the  good  of  all  rather  than  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
prise the  team. 

A  man  begins  to  grow  in  business  when  he 
stops  worrying  about  putting  his  own  ideas  over 
and  keeps  his  mind  open  for  the  best  ideas,  no 

matter  whose  they  are. 

*  *        * 

Human  beings  are  the  most  valuable,  but 
also  the  most  expensive,  of  business  assets. 
"When  it  is  realized  that  raw  materials,  techni- 
cal knowledge,  and  sources  of  capital  are  avail- 
able to  all  businesses  on  more  or  less  equal  terms, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
difference  between  a  successful  business  opera- 
tion and  an  indifferent  one  is  people. 

"One  of  the  vital  tasks  in  directing  any 
business  is  to  attract  and  retain  personnel  who 
will  supply  effective  management  for  current 
operations  and  from  whom  the  key  executives 
will  be  drawn  in  the  years  to  come.  Any  plans 
that  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  end 
will  surely  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Gwilym  A.  Price, 
the  President  of  Westinghouse  Electric  in  a 
recent  letter  to  his  company's  stockholders. 

Just  as  sure  as  we  are  gathered  here  today, 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  programs  will, 
in  the  future,  be  entrusted  to  those  executives 
who  are  "people  minded."  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  personnel  manager  of  your  Plan  should  be 
your  next  executive  director.  But  it  is  clear  that 
your  next  executive  director,  wherever  he  comes 
from,  will  have  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
needs  and  problems  of  people,  for  they  are  in  all 
aspects  of  his  job. 


That  this  shortage  of  executive  talent  exists 
is  no  indictment  against  any  individual  or  sys- 
tem. It's  just  that  jobs  grow  big,  first,  ahead  of 
people.  Getting  the  people  to  grow  to  keep  up 
with  their  enlarged  duties  is  the  challenge  we 
face. 

In  the  army  the  corporal  learn's  the  ser- 
geant's job  before  he  gets  promoted,  not  after- 
wards. In  business  we  tend  to  do  the  opposite. 
We  promote  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  loyalty, 
and  personal  observation,  expecting  that  the 
necessary  skill  and  ability  will  somehow  come 
about  magically. 

Managerial  ability  does  not  come  auto- 
matically. It  comes  slowly  and  gradually,  from 
training,  experience,  and  growth.  If  we  want 
our  people  to  be  ready  whenever  the  opportuni- 
ties arise  we  must  do  the  three  things  necessary: 
i)  provide  training,  2.)  give  broadening  experi- 
ence, and  3)  establish  the  climate  for  growth. 

*  *        * 

Workers  need  on-the-job  training  .  .  .  but 
so  do  supervisors — even  more.  Not  everything 
that  a  manager  needs  to  know  can  he  learn  from 
textbooks.  Most  of  it  he  must  acquire  on  the  job. 

Makes  me  think  of  the  recent  graduate  who 
went  out  with  his  sheepskin  and  invaded  the 
job  market. 

"Look  world,"  he  said,  "I  have  my  A.B." 

And  the  world  replied,  "Sit  down  son,  and 

I'll  teach  you  the  rest  of  the  alphabet." 

*  *        * 

A  manager's  value  is  in  direct  relation  to 
his  ability  to  motivate  workers  to  more  and 
better  production.  Methods  magazine  in  a  Sep- 
tember (1955)  article  reported  that  workers  have 
strong  convictions  about  wfhat  they  expect  of  a 
a  boss.  When  the  boss  comes  up  to  these  expecta- 
tions, production  and  morale  improve. 
Employees  approve  the  boss  who — 

.  is  easy  to  approach  with  a  problem 
.  isn't  critical  when  something  can't  be 

helped 
.  handles  complaints  promptly 
.  listens  to  employees'  suggestions 
.  explains  how  to  avoid  errors 
.  answers  questions  honestly 
.  discusses  reasons  for  work  changes 
.  recognizes  individual's  good  work 
.  tells  workers  what's  going  on 
Training   along   these   lines   should   be   a 
major  part  of  your  program.  If  this  is  what  an 
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executive  needs  to  become  successful  with  his 
people,  then  it  is  up  to  us  to  equip  him  with  the 

tools  he  has  to  use. 

*        *        * 

Si  Hall,  of  New  York,  at  whose  feet  some 
of  us  were  privileged  to  sit  at  Ann  Arbor,  con- 


fided privately  that,  as  a  consultant  called  in  on 
executive  compensation  matters,  he  can  measure 
a  man's  dollar  value  by  his  ability  to  make 
decisions.  The  man  who  can  make  decisions  gets 
paid  for  it;  the  one  who  cannot  must  yield  the 
authority  and  salary  to  him  who  can. 


REGISTERED  NURSES  ABSENT  LEAST 


THANKS  to  Theodore  J.  VanderNoot,  Jr.  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Industrial 
Relations  Center  and  Jean  L.  Nickels, 
Assistant  Nursing  Director  of  the  Jackson- 
ville State  Hospital  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
for  this  report  on  a  year's  absenteeism 
among  nurses  and  ward  clerks  in  a  St.  Paul 
hospital.  The  authors  point  out  that  there 
is  little  absentee  information  available 
concerning  such  professional  personnel; 
suggest  that  more  analysis  of  records  should 
be  revtrarding.  This  is  a  condensation  of  the 
original  manuscript,  which  appeared  in 
different  form  in  Modem  Hospital  last 
October. 

A  survey  of  absenteeism  conducted  at  the 
Charles  T.  Miller  Hospital,  which  is  a  360 
bed,  fully  accredited,  nonprofit,  voluntary 
hospital  located  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  re- 
vealed that  many  beliefs  concerning  absen- 
teeism in  hospitals  may  not  be  valid. 

The  major  findings  of  this  survey  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (i)  registered  nurses 
had  less  absenteeism  than  licensed  practical 
nurses,  who  in  turn,  gave  evidence  of  less 
absenteeism  than  nursing  aides  and  ward  clerks, 
(i)  the  absence  rate  for  all  three  classifications 
was  lower  than  the  average  absence  rate  in 
industry,  (3)  there  is  very  little  variation  in 
absence  rates  for  days  of  the  week  or  with 
regard  to  scheduled  days  off. 

The  indices  of  absenteeism  used  in  this 
survey  were  the  Absence  Rate  and  the  Times- 
Absent-Rate.  The  Absence  Rate  is  defined  as: 


A.R.  = 


Man  days  lost 
Work  days  scheduled 


X  100 


The  Times-Absent-Rate  is  defined  as : 
Times  absent 


In  other  words,  an  A.R.  of  three  percent 
means  that  for  every  one  hundred  scheduled 
work  days  there  are  three  absences;  the  T.A.R. 
has  a  similar  meaning  but  shows  the  number  of 
times  irrespective  of  the  length  of  absence. 

The  figures  were  obtained  by  tabulating 
the  absences  during  1954  for  all  full-time 
personnel  in  the  nursing  department:  registered 
nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  nursing  aides 
and  ward  clerks.  The  absences  and  the  number 
of  times  absent  came  from  the  time  payment 
sheets  which  covered  rwo-week  periods  total- 
ing 2.6  pay  periods  for  the  year,  from  January  3, 
1954  through  January  t,  1955.  Table  i  shows 
our  findings. 

TABLE  I 


Classification  of  Personnel 

Number  of 
Personnel 

Absence 
Rate 

Times- 

Absent- 

Rate 

Registered  Nurses 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses. . 
Nursing  Aides  and   Ward 
Clerks 

158 

81 

390 

1-94 
i-9J 

4-57 
3.18 

1. 11 
1.87 

2-54 
1.87 

TABLE  i 

Absence  and  Timts-Absent  Kates  for  IVorkers  in  Manufaauring 
in  i}47* 


Sex  of  Workers 

Absencet  Rate 

Times-AbsentJ 
Rate 

All  workers                       

3.84 
3.60 
5.08 

1.36 

Men  onlv                           

..36 
1.92. 

Women  only 

T.A.R.  = 


Work  days  scheduled 


X  100 


*  Adapted  from  McElroy,  Frank  S.  and  ^Vlexandcr 
Moros.  "Dlness  Absenteeism  in  Manufacturing  Plants, 
1947."  Monthly  Labor  ReiUu;  Volume  67,  September  1948, 
pp.  i}6  and  138. 

t  Based  on  reports  from  approximately  2.00  plants. 

t  Based  on  reports  from  approximately  150  plants. 

Our   absence    and    times-absent   rates   for 
nursing  personnel  compare  very  favorably  with 
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the  rates  for  industrial  workers  as  presented  in 
Table  2..  Note  that  even  though  aides  have 
higher  rates  than  both  classifications  of  nurses, 
they  are  lower  than  the  "women  only"  classi- 
fication in  Table  2.  by  a  substantial  amount, 
while  the  licensed  practical  nurses  demonstrate 
much  less  absenteeism  than  the  national  aver- 
age for  "all  workers"  in  industry.  The  lower 
absence  rate  and  the  higher  times-absent-rate 
demonstrate  that  hospital  personnel  are  absent 
fewer  days  for  each  absence  but  more  frequently 
than  workers  in  industry. 

It  may  be  that  the  hospital  employees  are 
ill  for  shorter  periods  of  time  due  to  the  follow- 
ing of  established  health  principles,  or  it  might 
mean  they  are  taking  time  off  for  other  activi- 
ties and  attributing  it  to  illness.  The  average 
length  of  each  absence  in  this  hospital  is  less 
than  two  days  in  duration  in  contrast  to  an 
average  of  over  two-and-a-half  days  in  industry. 

Further  analysis  of  our  data  showed,  more 
or  less  conclusively,  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  day-to-day  absence  rate  for 
registered  nurses.  There  is  an  indication  that 
absence  rates  for  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
nursing  aides  tend  to  be  slightly  higher  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  than  for  week  days. 

A  thorough  search  of  the  literature  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  absence  studies  conducted 
in  hospitals  covering  a  significant  period  of 
time.  The  data  in  this  study  report  only  one 
hospital's  experience,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  typical  of  other  hospitals. 

The  recording  by  hospitals  of  absenteeism 
among  personnel  would  make  possible  more 
conclusive  studies  in  this  field.  A  tabulation  of 
absences  for  all  personnel  would  indicate  those 
who  are  demonstrating  a  pattern  of  chronic 
absenteeism.  Should  the  absenteeism  in  one 
unit  be  excessive,  the  record  might  denote  a 
need  for  additional  supervisory  skills,  training, 
and  education.  In  addition  to  individual  and 
departmental  absence  rates  it  would  be  valuable 
to  determine  absence  rates  with  respect  to 
shifts. 

The  problem  of  absenteeism  in  hospitals 
is  extremely  complex,  and  hospital  administra- 
tive personnel  must  be  aware  of  the  danger  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  decrease  "excessive" 
absence  while  not  encouraging  an  actually  sick 
employee  to  come  to  work.  A  sick  employee 
working  permits   the   transfer  of  infection   to 


patients  who  already  have  a  low  resistance  and 
the  danger  of  the  employee  becoming  more 
seriously  ill  constitutes  additional  problems  for 
hospital  administration  in  the  control  of  ab- 
senteeism. 

Previous  studies  of  absenteeism  in  industry 
have  demonstrated  that  professional  personnel 
tend  to  have  a  lower  absence  rate  than  non- 
professional personnel;  in  addition,  women,  in 
general  have  higher  absence  rates  than  men.  In 
the  light  of  these  previous  findings,  the  fact 
that  aides  and  licensed  practical  nurses  have 
significantly  lower  rates  of  absence  than  women 
in  industry  raises  an  interesting  question. 

Aides  and  licensed  practical  nurses  have 
generally  been  regarded  by  registered  nurses 
and  hospital  administrative  personnel  as  non- 
professional employees.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  licensed  practical  nurses  and  nursing  aides 
have,  by  their  close  association  with  recognized 
professional  personnel,  acquired  a  more  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  absence  than  might  be 
expected  of  them. 

Sociologically,  this  is  a  valid  assumption 
— that  behaviour  of  one  group  is  reflected  and 
consciously  imitated  by  another  group;  par- 
ticularly, if  the  first  group  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  second  group.  If  this  assumption 
is  valid,  and  the  non-professional  employee 
absence  rate  is  high,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
investigate  the  pattern  of  behavior  being  set 
for  them  by  the  professional  personnel. 


IW.anagement  seems  to  be  the 
one  field  where  a  man  expects  to  advance,  not  neces- 
sarily because  he  is  capable  of  managing,  but  because 
he  has  previously  been  a  success  in  a  specialists'  job. 
This  is  hit-and-miss  selection  and  it  doesn't  always 
work  out  well.  The  engineer  doesn't  always  make  a 
good  manager;  nor  does  the  sales  manager,  the  pro- 
duction manager,  or  anyone  else,  unless  he  has  the 
qualifications  and  training  required  of  a  '  management 
generalist' .  .  .  .  In  what  should  a  specialist  be 
trained  in  order  to  become  a  generalistl  Ability  in 
human  relations  transcends  all  else." 

James  W.  Simpson  in  The  Clarkson  Letter, 
quoted  by  Mabel  Newcomer  in  The  Big 
Business  Executive. 


BOOKS 


The  Toastmaster's  and  Speaker's  Hand- 
book. By  Herbert  V.  Prochnow.  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  1955.  343  pages, 
paper  covered.  35^. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  compilation  of 
selections  made  by  the  author  from  three  of 
his  previous  books,  The  Toastmaster's 
Handbook,  The  Successful  Speaker's  Hand- 
book, and  The  Speaker's  Treasury  of 
Stories  for  All  Occasions,  all  published  by 
Prentice-Hall.  The  first  89  pages  are  on  such 
prosaic  matters  as  the  responsibilties  and 
techniques  of  the  toastmaster,  what  to  talk 
about,  developing  the  plan  for  your  speech, 
and  so  on — and  then,  just  as  you're  about 
to  give  up,  it  gets  fascinating  and  you  hate 
to  put  the  book  down.  From  there  on  you 
get  illustrations  of  actual  introductions,  of 
how  speakers  respond,  stories  from  intro- 
ductions and  speeches,  epigrams  and  witti- 
cisms, quotations  and  humorous  stories  for 
occasions;  a  big  35^  worth  if  I  ever  saw  one. 
A  witticism  for  personnel  directors,  page 
174:  "A  modest  pat  on  the  back  develops 
character — if  given  young  enough,  often 
enough,  and  low  enough".  Mr.  Prochnow 
is  or  was  a  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago:  in  October  1955 
became  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

Occupational  Mobility  in  American  Busi- 
ness AND  Industry:  i()2.8-i<)')Z.  By  W. 
Lloyd  Warner  and  James  C.  Abegglen. 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapo- 
lis, 1955.  315  pages.  $5.50 
Big  Business  Leaders  in  America.  By  the 
same  authors.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1955.  243  pages.  $3.75 

These  t^vo  books  by  the  same  writers, 


Reviewed  by  Harrison  Terrell 

reporting  on  the  same  research,  were  re- 
leased on  the  same  November  day  by  the 
two  publishers.  The  first  named  is  more  for 
the  professional;  the  authors  say  "It  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  this 
volume  is  to  present  the  operations  and  the 
findings  of  the  research  and  only  briefly  to 
interpret  the  larger  significances  of  our 
findings".  The  second  named — the  Harper 
production — is  more  for  "popular  con- 
sumption"; it  puts  flesh  on  the  research 
skeleton.  One  conspicuous  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  that  the  Minnesota  book 
contains  109  tables,  the  Harper  book  but  18. 

The  study  dealt  with  the  backgrounds 
and  careers  of  men  holding  chief  executive 
positions  in  the  largest  companies  in  many 
kinds  of  business  and  industry  in  this 
country.  Some  8300  questionnaire  responses 
were  obtained.  Comparisons  were  made 
with  the  findings  of  a  similar  study  in  19x8. 

Text  on  the  jackets  of  the  two  books 
gives  an  indication  of  how  they  differ  in 
treatment.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
book  jacket  starts  out  like  this:  "What 
factors  determine  whether  a  man  will  rise 
to  the  top  in  a  business  career?  Has  the 
situation  changed  with  this  generation? 
Are  the  time-honored  assets  of  family, 
money  and  education  important  today? 
This  comprehensive  sociological  study  pro- 
vides detailed  information  on  questions  like 
these,  which  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
future  of  business  enterprise  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  and  to  society  as  a 
whole.  ..."  The  Harper  jacket  says  in 
part:  "An  absorbing  group  portrait  of 
America's  top  executives  and  the  forces 
that  put  them  where  they  are,  this  book  is 
a  study  of  business  success  in  America.  Is 
it  the  product  of  birth,  luck,  or  talent,  or 
the  ability  to  work  hard  and  marri'  the 
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boss's  daughter?  .  .  .  This  is  a  study  not 
only  of  social  and  occupational  origins  but 
of  psychological  backgrounds  and  motives 
designed  to  discover  what  kind  of  men  are 
today's  business  leaders,  how  they  climbed 
to  success,  why  they  succeeded,  and  what 
significance  the  facts  of  their  lives  hold  for 
American  democracy." 

It  is  true  that  the  Harper  report  dis- 
cusses executives'  characteristics,  their 
parents,  their  wives,  their  points  of  view 
in  a  much  more  personal  way  than  the 
other.  Though  no  questionnaire  respondents 
are  identified  in  either  book,  the  Harper 
volume  describes  the  childhood,  the  school 
life,  the  family  background,  the  social 
aspirations,  the  homes  and  so  on,  of  a  few 
individual  executives  and  of  their  wives  in 
considerable  detail.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
calculated  to  help  personnel  directors  and 
others  to  understand  "the  boss"  better. 

Mr.  Warner  is  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Abegglen 
is  an  instructor  there  and  is  associated  with 
Mr.  Warner  in  the  university's  Committee 
on  Human  Development. 

Cases  and  Problems  in  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations.  By  Edgar  G.  Wil- 
liams and  John  F.  Mee.  The  Ronald  Press 
Company,  New  York,  1955.  104  pages. 
Paper  cover.  $3 

This  volume  is  intended  to  add  "real- 
ism and  practicality"  to  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  courses,  and  "gives  the 
student  of  business  and  industrial  manage- 
ment the  modern  approach  toward  proper 
professional  training."  In  general,  the 
fifty-one  cases  seem  to  me  interesting  and 
useful;  there  are  cases  on  personnel  pro- 
gramming, personnel  research  and  stand- 
ards, employment,  training  and  develop- 
ment, health  and  medical,  safety,  employee 
services,  and  employee  relations.  Forty-four 
of  the  cases  are  said  to  be  based  on  situa- 
tions which  actually  occurred.  Many  of 
them  should  provide  at  least  a  jumping  off 
point  for  discussion  in  a  training  course. 


The  authors  are  professors  in  the  School  of 
Business  of  Indiana  University;  Mr.  Mee  is 
chairman.  Department  of  Management. 

Business  Information:  How  to  Find  and 
Use  It.  By  Marian  C.  Manley.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  1955.  2.65  pages.  $5. 

The  author  tells  "the  classic  story"  of 
a  company  president  who  proudly  pro- 
claimed to  a  friend  that  he'd  spent  $10,000 
in  travel  and  consultation  fees  to  get  an 
essential  fact  on  which  to  base  a  plan. 
"The  friend  looked  meditative,  and  the 
president  next  day  received  a  government 
pamphlet  that  contained  the  information  it 
had  cost  him  $10,000  to  acquire".  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  much  in  print  that 
on  occasion  would  be  highly  useful  to  us. 
This  book  is  to  help  us  find  it. 

Part  I  tells  how  to  use  the  many 
resources  now  available.  Part  z  lists 
bibliographies,  statistical  compilations, 
handbooks,  directories,  periodicals,  services 
and  some  books  which  might  be  consulted. 
Part  3  is  the  cross-referenced  index. 

As  an  example,  in  part  2.  starting  on 
page  138  there's  a  section  on  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations.  Under  Bibliographies, 
seven  items  are  listed;  under  Annuals, 
handbooks,  special  compilations,  four  items; 
under  Periodicals  and  services,  two  items — the 
AMA's  Personnel,  and  Personnel  Journal; 
under  General  texts,  ten  items.  My  confi- 
dence was  shaken  by  the  fact  that  Personnel 
Journal  is  said  to  be  a  bimonthly,  and  it's 
address  New  York. 

Returning  to  the  first  thought,  one  of 
the  greatest  values  of  this  book  to  many 
executives  and  their  assistants  may  be  to 
suggest  how  much  business  information  is 
available.  Government  pamphlets  and  pub- 
lications alone  are  a  goldmine  ready  to  be 
worked.  Miss  Manley  tells  us  how.  As 
former  business  librarian  of  the  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Public  Librar}',  she  spent 
thirty  years  in  "assembling,  organizing 
and  promoting  the  effective  use  of  data 
valuable  in  business  development." 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Brand  Loyalty — Tw'elve  Years  Later. 
By  Lester  Guest,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  39,  No.  6,  December,  1955,  405-408. 

During  the  school  year  1940-41,  813 
public  school  students  in  grades  3  through 
high  school  living  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
expressed  their  preferences  for  particular 
brands  in  each  of  16  product  classifications. 
The  main  aim  of  this  analysis  was  to 
determine  the  consistency  of  preference  as 
age  increased.  This  study  by  the  same 
author  is  a  foUow^-up  of  the  same  subjects 
12.  years  later. 

It  was  found  in  1953  that  some  kind 
of  an  address  was  available  for  only  46x  of 
the  original  group.  A  mail  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  these  and  165  responded.  This 
was  only  about  io%  of  the  813  subjects  in 
the  original  study.  This  group  was  com- 
pared with  the  original  sample  in  various 
ways,  and  it  was  found  that  those  returning 
the  questionnaires  were  more  intelligent 
and  from  homes  in  higher  income  brackets 
than  the  total  group.  The  questionnaire 
returns  were  compared  with  the  expressed 
preferences  of  these  same  individuals  iz 
years  earlier. 

The  study  done  in  1941  seemed  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  general  loyalty  toward 
brand  names,  whereas  the  1953  study 
suggested  a  good  deal  of  such  loyalty  when 
the  same  persons  are  questioned  about 
preferences  after  a  span  of  ii  years.  Many 
of  these  subjects  buy,  or  use,  or  own,  the 
same  brands  of  products  that  they  expressed 
a  preference  for  many  years  ago.  There  are 
many  things  that  would  prohibit  agree- 
ment such  as  price  differentials,  inequality 
of  distribution,  and  the  fact  that  the  subject 
is  not  the  primary  purchaser.  In  spite  of 
these  there  is  a  carry-over  of  early  attitudes. 
The  average  amount  of  agreement  between 


earlier  and  later  preferences  was  about  35%. 
Degree  of  loyalty  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
function  of  the  age  at  which  the  original 
preference  is  stated.  Persons  seem  to  have  a 
loyalty  toward  some  things  and  not  toward 
others  rather  than  a  general  loyalty  factor. 
The  author  feels  that  although  this 
study  was  confined  to  brand  names  it  has 
implications  for  other  attitudinal  areas. 

An  Attempt  at  Validation  of  the 
Empathy  Test.  Bv  Graham  B.  Bell,  Louisi- 
ana  State  University,  and  Rhoda  Stolper, 
U.  S.  Navy  Medical  Research  Laboratory, 
New  London.  The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  December,  1955, 
442.-443. 

The  authors  of  the  Empathy  Test 
(Kerr  and  SperofF)  suggest  that  it  measures 
"the  ability  to  put  yourself  in  the  other's 
position,  establish  rapport  and  anticipate 
his  reactions,  feelings  and  behaviors."  The 
individual  taking  it  estimates  such  things 
as  the  relative  popularity'  of  songs  or  maga- 
zines in  specific  groups,  or  personal  habits 
which  are  annoying  to  older  people.  High 
scores  on  the  test  have  been  found  to  be 
related  in  some  instances  to  the  effectiveness 
of  supervisors  or  the  success  of  some  tj-pes 
of  salesmen.  Other  researchers  have  found 
no  relation  between  the  test  results  and 
success  in  these  fields.  The  inconsistent 
results  suggest  that  the  Empathy  Test  does 
not  really  measure  empathy  or  that  em- 
pathic  ability  is  not  important  in  these 
situations  involving  interpersonal  relations. 

In  this  validity  study  scores  on  the 
Empathy  Test  were  compared  with  the 
results  of  a  test  of  estimating  group  opinion 
called  the  Sensitivity  to  Other  Persons  Test. 
■j-L  college  students  first  took  the  Empathy 
Test  and  then  were  divided  into  tAvclve 
groups    of    six.    Each    group    followed    a 
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Standard  procedure  and  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  length  of  time,  each  subject  was 
asked  to  rate  himself  and  each  other 
member  of  the  group  on  six  personality' 
traits.  The  traits  used  included  emotional 
control,  conformity,  and  predictability. 
These  ratings  were  then  correlated  with  the 
Empathy  Test  scores. 

Questions  may  be  raised  about  the 
methods  used  in  this  experiment,  but  in  any 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  to  validate 
the  Empathy  Test  was  not  successful.  The 
subjects  who  scored  highly  on  it  did  not 
estimate  the  group's  interpersonal  estimate 
of  each  other  any  more  effectively  than 
the  low  scorers.  Suggestions  are  made  for 
fturther  research  which  might  help  to  define 
the  actual  kinds  of  behavior  measured  by 
the  Empathy  Test. 

Memory  for  Names  and  Faces:  A  Charac- 
teristic OF  Social  Intelligence?  By  Walter 
A.  Kaess  and  Sam  L.  Witrj'ol,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  The  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  De- 
cember, 1955,  457-461. 

A  good  memory  for  names  and  faces 
has  long  been  assumed  to  be  a  useful  social 
skill.  In  1916  a  memor)'-for- faces  t^-pe  of 
test  was  incorporated  in  the  first  form  of 
the  George  Washington  University  Social 
Intelligence  Scale.  Social  intelligence  was 
defined  as  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  and  it  was  suggested  that  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  social  intelligence 
is  the  ability  to  recognize  faces  and  re- 
member names.  Early  research  indicated 
that  the  test  was  of  dubious  validity  and 
one  difficulty  was  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  clear  criterion  of  social  intelligence. 

One  of  the  things  the  authors  of  this 
study  were  interested  in  was  the  relation- 
ship between  a  paper  and  pencil  test  like 
the  GWU  names  and  faces  test  to  a  social 
situation  using  human  subjects  and  spoken 
names,  zio  students  in  nine  Introductory 
Psychology  laboratory  sections  at  the 
University   of  Connecticut   were   used    as 


subjects  in  this  very  interesting  experiment. 
The  groups  were  about  evenly  divided  as  to 
men  and  women.  The  Memory  for  Names 
and  Faces  picture  subtest  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Social  Intelligence 
Test  and  an  interview  situation  testing  the 
association  of  spoken  names  with  human 
subjects  in  a  life-like  setting  were  ad- 
ministered to  these  psychology  students. 
Five  men  and  five  women  in  each  laboratory 
section  were  given  false  names.  The  instruc- 
tor then  conducted  brief  "sidewalk  inter- 
views" with  each,  and  made  certain  that 
each  participant  spoke  his  alias  clearly  at 
least  once.  Later  the  students  in  each  lab 
were  asked  to  match  the  correct  name  from 
the  ID  aliases  with  the  person.  Three 
different  conditions  were  set  up  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  evaluate  the  conse- 
quences of  preparatory  instructions  upon 
the  social  recall  task.  About  half  of  the 
group  also  took  the  digit-recall  subtest  of 
the  Wecheler-Bellevue  scale  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  relation 
between  this  type  of  memory  fxmction  and 
the  two  social  recall  tasks. 

There  was  a  small  (about  .30)  but 
statistically  significant  relationship  be- 
tween memory  for  names  and  faces  in  the 
paper  and  pencil  test  and  in  the  mock 
interview  situation.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  GWU  subtest  is  of  limited  useful- 
ness. Sex  differences  favoring  the  women 
on  both  of  the  social  recall  tasks  are  highly 
significant  and  contradict  some  earlier 
research   which    reported    no    differences. 

About  the  Authors 

(continued  from  page  jyi) 

expects  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  next  June  from 
Minnesota — major  sociology,  minor  industrial 
relations. 

Jean  L.  Nickels  is  assistant  nursing  director 
at  Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  She  has  an  R.N.  and  B.A.  from  Aurora 
College,  where  she  majored  in  sociology,  and 
an  M.N. A.  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  has  come  up 
with  a  good  idea  that  other  groups  may 
wish  to  adopt.  In  the  December  issue  of 
Personnel  Panorama,  monthly  association 
publication,  the  editor  suggests  a  consulta- 
tion service.  He  says,  "We  know  from  our 
own  experience  and  from  talking  with  other 
members  that  we  all  are  faced  with  difficult 
and  complicated  problems  in  our  work  and 
that  we  would  like  to  have  some  expert 
counsel  and  guidance.  .  .  .  Among  our  750 
members  we  have  individuals  who,  by  their 
years  of  experience  and  training,  are 
qualified  to  speak  as  experts  on  various 
phases  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations. 
Why  not  utilize  these  members  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  need  their  counsel?" 
Arrangements,  he  goes  on  to  say,  would  be 
made  with  selected  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of 
consultants  to  develop  solutions  to  problems 
being  dealt  with  by  other  members  who 
seek  advice.  These  consultants  would  be 
highly  skilled  in  certain  areas  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  and  questions  would  be 
directed  accordingly.  In  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  the  counsel  of  more  than  one  con- 
sultant would  be  sought.  Questions  and 
problems  would  be  submitted  to  the  editor 
and  wherever  possible  questions  and  an- 
swers would  be  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members. 


The  Cleveland  Personnel  Associa- 
tion in  the  December  number  of  Strictly 
Personnel  discusses  a  problem  common  to 
most  groups.  Under  the  heading,  "CPA — A 
Privilege  and  a  Duty,"  the  question  is  asked, 
why  do  you  belong  to  the  Cleveland 
Personnel  Association?  Is  it  because  your 
company    pays    your    dues    or    because    a 


friend  belongs  or  because  it's  the  thing  to 
do?  Or  is  it  because  you  have  a  primary 
interest  in  the  latest  developments  in  the 
personnel  field  and  want  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Cleveland  Personnel  Association? 
We  hope,  says  the  article,  that  the  reason 
is  the  latter,  but  our  attendance  records 
show  that  many  of  our  members  are  not 
supporting  CPA.  Are  you  guilty?  One  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  is  how  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  association  without  a 
quorum  of  members  present.  In  recent  years 
only  at  the  annual  October  election  meeting 
have  there  been  enough,  members  present  to 
conduct  business  as  required  by  the  consti- 
tution. To  deal  with  this  situation  the 
Board  of  Directors  decided  to  enclose  a 
special  note  with  the  dues  statement  to  all 
members  not  attending  at  least  two  meet- 
ings during  the  1955  fiscal  year.  This  note 
will  call  attention  to  the  poor  attendance 
of  those  members.  No  note  will  be  mailed 
to  those  having  satisfactory  attendance 
records.  "If  you  receive  this  note,"  says 
the  article,  "stop  and  evaluate  your  interest 
in  CPA.  Determine  in  your  own  mind  if 
you  desire  to  continue  your  membership.  If 
you  do  elect  to  continue  as  a  member,  then 
plan  to  take  an  active  and  constructive  part 
in  CPA.  It  is  a  privilege  to  belong  to  CPA. 
With  ever}'^  privilege  goes  a  duty — in  this 
case,  a  duty  to  become  an  active  member.  An 
inactive  member  hampers  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  organization.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  vour  choice."  The  association  is 
publishing  a  new  roster.  In  a  heav}--  paper 
clamp  binder,  the  roster  includes  a  histon>' 
of  the  association,  and  a  listing  of  the 
officers  and  committees,  plus  a  listing  of 
members,  alphabetically  and  by  companies. 
As  revisions  to  the  roster  arc  issued,  thev 
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can  be  inserted  in  the  binder  and  the 
superseded  portions  removed.  Future  re- 
leases will  include  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  bylaws  as  well  as  revisions  of 
the  present  material. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  explains  some  of  the 
problems  that  bedevil  an  editor  in  the 
October-November  issue  of  the  NYPMA 
Bulletin.  William  McCauley,  editor,  says 
that  through  "a  remarkable  series  of 
outrageous  coincidences,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  publish  reports  on  meetings  for 
many  months.  This  month  is  no  different. 
That's  the  trouble  with  our  materialistic 
economy.  Nobody  wants  to  do  nothing  for 
nothing.  One  of  these  months  we  are  going 
to  reorganize  the  staff  and  begin  to  publish 
meeting  reports  again."  PJ  will  welcome 
the  reports  (see  comments  in  editor-to- 
reader  in  the  January  issue).  That's  not  all 
the  editor  has  on  his  mind:  "This  is  a 
combined  issue,  because  to  call  it  the 
October  issue  would  make  it  ancient 
history.  As  it  is,  you  won't  have  it  till 
December.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  of 
extra  copies  of  the  bulletin  has  come  up. 
We  are  happy  to  pose  this  dilemma,  for  it 
indicates  how  popular  we  are.  Month  after 
month  there  are  calls  for  additional  copies 
of  the  bulletin  until  our  supply  of  extras 
has  been  exhausted.  Our  costs  have  varied 
from  $.2.06943  to  $.38842.1  per  copy,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  charge  for  extras 
— 15  ji  each — to  cover  the  cost  of  running 
enough  to  meet  demand."  Good  luck  to 
you,  William  McCauley! 


The    Greater    Atlanta   Chapter    of 
THE  American   Society   of  Training   Di- 


rectors has  received  its  charter.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Cloyd  Steinmetz, 
president  of  ASTD.  With  33  members  and 
guests  present,  the  new  chapter  got  off  to  a 
good  start  at  the  first  meeting.  Colored 
slides  of  chapter  activities  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  shown.  Mr.  Steinmetz, 
the  main  speaker  of  the  evening,  emphasized 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  associa- 
tion with  the  X300  persons  engaged  in  some 
phase  or  other  of  professional  training 
work,  pointing  out  that  we  increase  our 
own  efficiency  and  usefulness  by  using  the 
experience  of  others. 

The  officers  of  the  new  chapter  are: 
president,  George  W.  Chartrand,  training 
director,  Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills; 
vice  president,  R.  H.  Hudson,  training 
manager,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation; 
secretary,  George  P.  Bartlett,  director  of 
fountain  sales  training.  The  Coca-Cola 
Company;  and  treasurer,  O.  J.  Edwards, 
training  director.  The  First  National  Bank. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles,  on  a 
tiny  Western  Union  "Telefax"  form  that 
has  the  look  of  urgency,  sends  us  the  names 
of  newly  elected  1956  officers  as  follows: 
president,  Robert  P.  Armstrong,  personnel 
manager  Helms  Bakeries;  vice  president, 
Kenneth  K.  Allen,  industrial  relations 
manager  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany; secretary,  Paul  G.  Kaponia,  industrial 
relations  director  Cannon  Electric  Com- 
pany; treasurer,  Clifford  A.  Parmentern, 
personnel  director  Calavo  Growers  of 
California.  The  pseudo  wire  came  from 
PIRA  office  secretary  Olga  Bezayiff,  to 
whom  our  thanks. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


People  and  Productivity  was  the 
theme  of  the  15th  annual  Northern  Ohio 
Personnel  and  Executive  Conference,  held  in 
Cleveland    January    19-10.     Rising    wage 


levels  and  longer  lists  of  fringe  benefits 
make  it  necessary  for  progressive  industrial 
and  operating  personnel  executives  to  be 
receptive     to     constructive    methods     for 
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keeping  production  up  in  proportion  to 
increased  manpower  costs.  Illuminating  this 
idea  were  talks  by  Willard  Brown,  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze  Company, 
on  industrial  citizenship,  and  by  Joseph  E. 
Moody,  president  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Producers  Association,  on  what  people 
expect  of  the  government.  Dr.  Claude 
Robinson,  president  of  Opinion  Research, 
spoke  on  what  your  employees  are  thinking 
about;  Dr.  M.  J.  Jucius  of  Ohio  State  talked 
about  management  and  people,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
took  a  look  at  management  communica- 
tions. There  was  also  a  panel  session  on 
management  at  the  bargaining  table. 


Wages  with  a  Fringe  on  Top,  was  the 

topic  discussed  by  a  four-member  panel  at 
the  annual  forum  meeting  on  employee 
welfare  and  pension  plans  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  held 
in  New  York  December  15.  William  A. 
Halvorson,  assistant  group  actuary.  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  explained 
how  to  buy  today's  group  major  medical 
insurance.  He  suggested  a  check  list  of 
points  to  be  considered  in  planning  benefits, 
as  follows:  (i)  in  selecting  the  deductible — 
is  it  simple  to  understand?  does  it  provide 
the  optimum  of  coverage  for  serious  ill- 
nesses? will  the  selected  deductible  be 
popular  with  the  employees?  what  about 
the  cost?  (i)  In  selecting  the  maximum  the 
considerations  are  (a)  the  expectations  of 
the  employees,  (b)  the  degree  of  risk 
involved  with  maximum  amounts  above 
$5,000  and,  (c)  cost.  (3)  In  selecting  the 
coinsurance,  the  practical  choice  is  between 
75-2.5%  or  80-2.0%  wherein  the  insured 
pays  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  each  dollar 
of  medical  expense,  and  the  plan  pays  the 
rest.  (4)  In  selecting  the  length  of  the 
benefit  period,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  major  illnesses  are  usually  of  fairly 
long  duration.  (5)  What  medical  expenses 
should  be  covered? 

R.  H.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  consultant,  statu- 


tory employee  benefits.  General  Electric 
Company,  spoke  on  the  impact  of  supple- 
mental unemployment  pay  plans  on  the 
state  unemployment  compensation  system. 
He  concluded  that  the  integrated  type 
plans  are  inconsistent  with,  and  will  most 
likely  adversely  affect,  the  objectives  of 
sound  unemployment  insurance  programs. 
They  will  most  likely  adversely  affect  these 
objectives  of  sound  state  programs  in 
incentives  to  work  and  incentives  en- 
couraging steady  work  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  present  universal  non-dis- 
criminatory type  program  for  unemployed 
individuals.  While  we  may  believe  that  the 
impact  of  one  on  the  other  will  produce 
undesirable  results,  we  have  another  obliga- 
tion. We  should  do  what  is  right  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  area  to  keep  the 
laws  up-to-date  and  to  pay  proper  and 
adequate  benefits  within  the  sound  ob- 
jectives of  the  program.  We  should  do 
what  is  desirable  in  these  programs  and  not 
just  what  some  administrator  may  say  is 
legal.  If  integration  of  the  private  supple- 
mental unemployment  plans  with  the  state 
unemployment  plans  runs  counter  to  sound 
public  policy,  or  may  violate  the  objectives 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  program, 
we  must  say  so.  If  we  believe  the  answer  to 
this  issue  is  best  solved  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  state  unemployment 
compensation  system,  we  must  say  so.  We 
must  not  hesitate  now  to  tell  the  public,  the 
employees,  the  legislators,  and  other  em- 
ployers what  is  right  and  sound.  We  must 
do  this  in  spite  of  the  views  of  strong 
unions. 

Peter  G.  Dirr,  assistant  secretary, 
McKesson  and  Robbins,  Incorporated, 
spoke  on  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation, its  effect  on  the  employer, 
employee,  and  the  economy.  Summing  up, 
Mr.  Dirr  said  particular  types  of  SUC  have 
certain  dangerous  potentials  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  SUC  does  not  have 
universal  acceptance  among  employees,  and 
\cTy  little  enthusiasm   among  employers. 
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Study  sue  from  the  standpoint  of  your 
own  company,  realizing  that  it  requires 
reasoned  research.  It  poses  separate  and 
distinct  problems  in  each  individual  com- 
pany. It  is  a  test  of  your  ingenuity  and 
perhaps  adaptability.  Do  not  accept  it  just 
to  be  fashionable.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  be  hastily  adamant  in  opposition  to  it. 
With  proper  thought  you  can  expect  to 
arrive  at  sound  decisions  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  employer,  employee  and  economy. 


Company  Contributions  were  dis- 
cussed at  three  sessions  of  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  January  19th  and  2.0th.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  New  York.  Company 
contributions  on  policy,  administration, 
and  the  support  of  higher  education,  were 
considered.  A  second  series  of  three  sessions 
was  devoted  to  labor  relations.  Topics 
were:  white  collar  unionization,  the  future 
of  American  labor  relations,  and  the  conflict 
over  unionization  of  engineers.  A  third 
series  dealt  with  the  metals  outlook, 
possible  tax  reduction,  and  trends  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  future  of  American  manage- 
ment-labor relations  was  the  subject  of  the 
dinner  meeting.  George  Meany,  president, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  spoke  on 
■'Labor  Looks  Ahead."  Herman  W.  Stein- 
kraus,  trustee,  the  Conference  Board,  and 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company,  spoke  on  "Management 
Looks  Ahead." 


Measuring  Management  Perform- 
ance was  attempted  at  the  general  manage- 
ment conference  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  held  in  San  Francisco, 
January  x^^-xj.  Delegates  were  reminded 
that  measuring  management  performance  is 
a  subtle  art,  and  it's  every  executive's 
responsibility.  It's  an  art  that  calls  for  a 
special  sensitivity.  How  do  you  measure  a 
company,  they  were  asked,  and  its  people? 


What  are  your  standards?  Top  executives  of 
leading  corporations  discussed  their  com- 
panies' performances  and  standards  in 
management  development,  and  effective- 
ness; personnel  administration,  product 
research,  company  organization,  long-range 
planning,  and  growth.  Case  histories  were 
presented. 


A  Person-to-Person  Telephone  Inter- 
view with  national  union  leaders  took 
some  1,800  personnel  and  labor  relations 
executives  behind  the  scenes  of  American 
labor  at  the  personnel  conference  of  the 
American  Management  Association  held 
February  15-17  in  Chicago.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  merger 
was  the  theme  of  the  interview  conducted 
by  Victor  Riescl,  columnist,  Post-Hall 
Syndicate.  Questions  on  what  the  merger 
means  to  management,  how  it  will  affect 
the  worker,  and  what  internal  organiza- 
tional problems  it  presents  to  the  unions 
were  answered  by  Dave  Beck,  president. 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffers,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers, 
AFL;  James  B.  Carey,  president.  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers,  CIO;  David  J.  Mc- 
Donald, president.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  CIO;  and  A.  J.  Hayes,  inter- 
national president,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  AFL.  The  keynote 
address  at  the  conference  was  given  by 
Arthur  Larson,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
United  States  Labor  Department.  Other 
speakers  were  John  S.  Bugas,  vice  president, 
industrial  relations.  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Philip  Ray  Rodgers,  acting  chairman. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board;  Melvin 
H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  board.  National 
Gypsum  Company.  Topics  ranged  from  the 
1956  picture  in  labor  relations  and  opera- 
tional problems  in  handling  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  to  development  of 
future  executives  and  the  "incident"  case 
analysis  method. 
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Watch  for  Step-up  in  Organizing  of 
Engineers  as  Result  of  AFL-CIO  Merger, 
warns  the  Industrial  Relations  News  in  its 
December  lo  issue.  Rival  unions  will 
compete  for  engineers  and  scientists.  Man- 
power shortage  will  heighten  competition. 
The  brief  item  goes  on  to  explain  that 
within  the  new  federation,  full  jurisdiction 
is  claimed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Technical  Engineers,  but  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  has  already 
started  organizing  a  drive  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Unions  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  about  60,000  out  of  a  possible 
300,000  engineers  in  the  industry  who 
could  be  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  act,  according  to  Engineer- 
ing News  Record.  Industrial  Relations  Neivs  is 
a  weekly  newsletter  for  the  industrial 
relations  field.  Items  are  written  in  an 
abbreviated  style,  with  frequent  underlining 
and  caps  to  speed  consumption.  The  letter 
is  four  pages  long,  punched  for  filing  in  a 
notebook.  Subscriptions  are  $Z4  a  year. 
The  News  is  published  from  z3o  West  41st 
St.,  New  York  City  36. 


Current  Practice  in  the  Develop- 
ment OF  Management  Personnel  is  the 
title  of  a  new  research  report  published  by 
the  American  Management  Association. 
James  C.  Sinnigen  conducted  the  necessary 
survey  and  wrote  the  report,  Mr.  Sinnigen 
was  the  associate  director  of  AMA's 
Management  Course  during  its  first  two 
years,  was  in  charge  of  research  projects 
for  AMA  at  the  time  the  report  was 
written,  and  is  now  an  independent  manage- 
ment consultant.  On  the  basis  of  the 
survey  returns  and  the  comments  of 
participating  companies,  Mr.  Sinnigen  drew 
up  some  generalizations:  i)  Men  and 
women  cannot  be  "developed;"  they  can  by 
effective  leadership — in  business  and  in- 
dustr}'  as  elsewhere — be  inspired  to  improve 
and    develop    themselves,    (i)   Individuals 


will  develop  wholesomely  not  by  concen- 
trating on  themselves,  but  rather  by 
becoming  absorbed  in  a  task — a  challenge. 
Such  a  challenge  may  well  be  a  company 
need  or  project — and  could  be  made  so 
much   more    frequently    than    at    present. 

(3)  When  this  is  the  case  the  individuals 
will  turn  voluntarily,  eagerly,  to  the  de- 
velopment and  educational  aids  afforded 
within  the  company  or  elsewhere,  with 
benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  company. 

(4)  Company  management,  while  safe- 
guarding and  serving  its  basic  economic 
purpose  and  integrity,  must  motivate  its 
employees  to  do  their  best.  (5)  The  greatest 
imtapped  potential  for  such  motivation 
and  need-fulfillment,  lies  in  inviting  or 
requiring  much  more  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  subordinate.  (6)  Development 
opportunity  should  be  opened  up  to  more 
employees. 

Frontier  in  Labor-Management  Relations 
is  number  164  in  the  personnel  series 
published  by  the  American  Management 
Association.  It  is  made  up  of  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  Fall  Personnel  Conference  of 
the  association  held  in  September  in  New 
York.  Robert  C.  Hendon,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations.  Railway  Express 
Agency,  writes  of  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow's industrial  relations.  He  concludes 
that  what  happened  at  the  bargaining 
tables  of  the  big  auto  producers  in  1955  is 
very  important.  The  very  pressure  of  union 
demands  for  stabilized  employment,  or  an 
equivalent  payoff,  will  require  all  industry 
to  review  fully  its  policies  and  plans. 
Management  must  examine  its  organiza- 
tion. It  shoidd  know  to  what  persons  and 
in  what  degree  it  should  give  responsibility 
and  authority.  The  problems  of  the  future 
in  industrial  relations  demand  top-manage- 
ment consideration  and  action,  and  they  arc 
so  intert^vined  with  production  problems 
as  to  be  identical  with  them. 

Labor  relations  in  United  States  Steel 
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are  discussed  by  John  A.  Stephens,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  feels  that  "we  in 
United  States  Steel  are  realistic  and  not 
easily  deflected  from  a  course  we  consider 
to  be  fundamentally  right.  Since  1945  we 
have  experienced  three  major  strikes  in 
defense  of  this  belief.  We  are  realistic 
enough  also  to  know  that  we  must  have  a 
guiding  philosophy  in  labor-management 
relations.  Hence,  we  have  charted  broadly 
a  way  of  industrial  life.  In  doing  so,  we 
have  tried  to  recognize  and  conserve  past 
values  and  exercise  some  prophetic  vision. 
Foremost  among  these  values  are  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his 
right  and  obligation  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  which  affect  him.  We 
expect  failures.  When  we  encounter  them, 
we'll  try  again,  in  the  conviction  that  big 
objectives  require  time,  persistence,  un- 
willingness to  be  discouraged,  and  con- 
sistency of  effort  toward  the  goal." 

The  1955  Ford-UAW  Contract  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  pamphlet  by  Malcolm  L. 
Denise,  general  industrial  relations  man- 
ager, labor  relations,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Jules  Backman,  professor  of 
economics.  New  York  University,  writes  on 
"Is  There  a  Ford  in  Your  Bargaining 
Future?"  The  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation is  located  at  330  W.  42.nd  St.,  New 
York  36.  Prices  of  the  pamphlets  are  $1.  for 
members,  $1.75  for  nonmembers. 


Colonial  Williamsburg  has  published 
a  new  employee's  handbook.  The  spirit  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  the  publication.  Since  atmos- 
phere, tradition,  and  this  particular  spirit 
are  important  company  "products"  in  this 
case,  it  is  doubly  important  that  an  em- 
ployee publication  be  a  good  example  of  all 
three.  This  one  is.  The  booklet  is  illustrated 
with  pleasing  pictures  of  Williamsburg,  and 
employee  activities  there.  The  information 
is  set  forth  clearly,  well  organized,  and 
pleasantly   presented.    The   Colonial   Wil- 


liamsburg Personnel  Policy  is  emphasized 
with  a  double-spread,  and  printed  on  a 
scroll.  This  is  a  feature  unique  in  my 
reading  of  personnel  handbooks.  Again,  it 
is  particularly  appropriate  for  the  "com- 
pany" to  make  this  emphasis.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  policy  make  this  clear: 
"Colonial  Williamsburg  is  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  basic  freedoms  of 
man  so  forcefully  enunciated  by  our 
predecessors  of  the  i8th  century  com- 
munity. We  are  anxious  that  they  assume 
new  vitality.  We  can,  in  our  personnel 
relations,  point  the  way  within  our  im- 
mediate sphere  of  influence.  We  recognize 
that  man's  reaction  to  society  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 
ment. We  know  that  each  worker  is  a 
human  being  dwelling  and  employed  in  a 
free  society,  and  as  his  moral,  social  and 
economic  needs  are  satisfied,  so  he  reacts  to 
that  society  and  to  that  employment.  By 
attempting  to  satisfy  in  our  conditions  of 
employment  the  moral,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  employees,  we  are  not 
only  fostering  ideal  personnel  relations,  but 
are  making  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  democratic  society." 


In  Presenting  its  New  Training 
Catalog,  Johnson  and  Johnson  puts  the 
case  for  training  on  a  very  high  level. 
"Under  our  economic  system  it  is  the 
function  of  any  enterprise  to  accomplish  a 
dual  purpose;  to  produce  a  product  or 
service  at  a  reasonable  profit,  and  to  dis- 
charge its  obligation  to  society  by  satisfying 
the  needs  of  those  individuals  who  find 
employment  within  the  enterprise.  Business 
and  industry  can  achieve  the  more  tra- 
ditional, more  practical  end  of  making  a 
product  at  a  profit  by  virtue  of  cooperating 
efficiency.  But  this  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  human  needs  of  those  individuals  who 
make  the  product.  It  is  in  recognition  of 
this  fact  that  Johnson  and  Johnson  has 
maintained  a  training  department:  when  the 
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needs  of  human  beings  are  provided  for  they 
will  themselves  create  a  work-force  that 
can  furnish  the  production  marvels  of  a 
prosperous  future." 

Through  training,  according  to  the 
foreward  to  the  catalog,  Johnson  and 
Johnson  attempts  to  help  its  employees 
perform  better  the  work  they  are  doing,  to 
prepare  some  of  them  for  other  and  perhaps 
more  responsible  positions,  to  reduce  costs, 
and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  competi- 
tive standing  of  the  organization.  The 
courses  listed  are  conducted  for  everybody 


at  all  levels,  and  in  most  functions  of  the 
enterprise.  Training  courses,  once  used  only 
for  skilled  workers  and  machine  operators, 
are  being  used  today  by  management  mem- 
bers who  have  learned  to  recognize  their 
deficiencies,  face  them  frankly,  and  seek 
the  training  department's  help  in  correcting 
them.  A  wide  variety  of  courses  are  cata- 
loged under  the  headings:  supervision; 
management  development;  economics  train- 
ing; office  training;  job  instructor  training; 
safety;  technical  training;  research  train- 
ing; sales  training;  general  education. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  publish 
a  magazine  called  Engineering  News  for  the 
engineering  department.  The  editor  is 
Andrew  W.  Ballentine.  Featured  in  the 
December  issue  is  an  interesting  piece  about 
the  Firehouse  Theater  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Conversion  of  an  abandoned  firehouse  into  a 
theater  was  set  in  motion  by  Fred  Runde, 
president  of  the  Augusta  Players.  He  and  i8 
of  his  fellow  Du  Ponters  joined  other 
Augustans  in  renovating  the  building  and 
planning  a  future  bill  of  footlight  fare  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  community.  Plenty  of 
pictures  of  employees  at  work  on  this 
interesting  project,  make  an  appealing 
piece.  Another  feature  in  the  same  issue  is 
a  two-page  spread  of  Christmas  cards  made 
by  employees.  These  are  reproduced  in 
color,  together  with  photographs  of  the 
artists. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  group, 
401  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  did  an 
unusual  thing  with  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Record.  The  entire  magazine  was 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Christmas 
good  tidings,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of 
Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke.  The  story 
was  printed  in  red,  and  illustrated  with 
I  striking  drawings  in  color.  The  colors 
themselves  were   soft,   effective,   and   dif- 


ferent from  those  used  most  often  in 
Christmas  greetings:  dominant  were  tones 
of  yellow,  brown,  red  and  orange,  with  a 
few  touches  of  blue.  The  style  was  modem, 
and  highly  decorative.  The  magazine  will 
make  a  good  addition  to  anyone's  Christmas 
library.  Unfortunately  the  name  of  the  artist 
does  not  appear.  The  editor,  Nelson 
Valjean,  explains:  "Throughout  the  year, 
of  course,  our  magazine  carries  features  in 
wide  variety — features  covering  virtually 
every  topic  in  this  wonderful  world,  all 
designed  for  your  information  and  reading 
pleasure.  Now,  at  this  hallowed  time,  we 
are  devoting  The  Record  to  the  single  theme 
that  has  touched  mankind  throughout  the 
ages — the  birth  of  Christ.  Please  accept  this 
special  Christmas  issue  with  our  compli- 
ments and  warmest  wishes  of  the  season." 


McLean-Hunter,  of  Canada,  pub- 
lishers of  McLean's,  Chatelaine,  Canadian 
Homes  and  Gardens,  etc.,  also  publish  a 
company  magazine,  the  Newsweekly.  The 
magazine  is  large,  64  pages.  It  has  a  dif- 
ferent flavor  from  most  of  our  American 
employee  publications,  and  I  enjoyed 
reading  it.  Newsweekly  has  a  modest,  friendly 
format,  and  an  excessively  modest  mast- 
head, which  doesn't  even  mention  the 
company  or  its  location.  It  does  name  the 
editor,  though,  Jean  McLennan.  Her  pic- 
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ture's  in  the  Christmas  issue,  too,  in  a 
couple  of  spots,  and  she's  young  and  good 
looking.  A  company  product,  good  fiction, 
is  highlighted  in  the  December  number.  A 
contest  was  nm  for  the  best  Christmas 
story  by  an  employee.  The  winning  stories 
were  published,  and  they're  very  good, 
especially  those  written  by  two  very  young 
youngsters  who  hadn't  realized  they  were 
ineligible  for  the  contest.  All  goes  to  show 
the  magazine  gets  read  by  the  family  at 
home. 


ing  life  in  retirement,  or  work  in  civic  and 
professional  groups,  all  can  reveal  news  or 
story  material.  Other  editors — please  copy! 


The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  So- 
ciety announces  new  editorship  as  of 
December  for  Mutually  Yours.  Robert  B. 
Whitelaw,  who  has  evidently  edited  the 
magazine  before,  takes  over  from  Sylvia 
June  Fields.  A  sign  reading  "under  new 
management"  is  crossed  out  in  red.  The 
editor  says,  "The  sign  is  incorrect!  It 
should  read  'under  previous  management' 
as  we  feel  the  return  of  a  disease  punctuated 
with  symptoms  described  by  such  words  and 
expressions  as  'deadline,'  're-write,'  'lay- 
out,' 'I  take  a  terrible  picture,'  and  'there's 
nothing  new  in  our  department.'  "  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  most  noticeable 
change  in  the  issue  may  be  the  absence  of  a 
listing  of  a  staff.  In  the  future  direct  credit 
in  the  form  of  a  by-line  will  be  given  those 
who  write  articles  for  Mutually  Yours,  he 
says.  "Thus,  everyone  is  invited  to  assist 
in  our  attempt  to  continue  to  have  a  publi- 
cation which  will  always  portray  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society,  its  employees  and 
friends  in  the  community."  Whitelaw 
points  out  that  there's  news  all  around  us — • 
we  just  don't  recognize  it  by  that  name. 
Sometimes  living  too  close  to  news  changes 
the  viewpoint.  There's  stor}-  material  in 
many  fountain  pens,  but  the  points  must  be 
pressed  against  paper  and  guided  properly; 
then  you're  a  writer  entitled  to  a  by-line. 
It  really  isn't  that  simple,  he  confesses,  but 
no  matter  how  much  work,  it  brings  satis- 
faction when  in  print.  The  building  of  a 
boat  or  a  house,  the  building  of  an  interest- 


Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation,  loth 
and  Somerville,  Philadelphia,  has  enlarged 
the  size  of  ¥Uer  Hashes.  The  editor,  Eleanor 
M.  McLaughlin,  explains  that  "just  as  a 
child  can  grow  out  of  his  clothing,  we've 
grown  out  of  our  previous  format,  and  have 
adopted  a  new  one."  This  issue,  and  all 
which  will  be  published  during  the  coming 
year,  will  boast  of  a  new  six  by  nine  inch 
size,  adding  an  inch  per  page  over  the  old 
format.  This  larger  size  will  give  more 
space  to  devote  to  news  of  the  company  and 
its  people — more  room  to  expand  and  try 
new  angles  of  news  and  more  interesting 
presentations.  But,  she  adds  to  her  readers, 
"We're  relying  on  you  to  be  our  spring- 
board. ¥leer  Hashes  is  an  employee  maga- 
zine. It  is  dedicated  and  published  to  inform 
and  entertain  all  members  of  the  Fleer 
family.  It  will  do  so  providing  you  help  us 
out  by  your  cooperation.  As  we  go  into  the 
fourteenth  year  of  publication,  we  want  to 
include  news  of  you  and  your  activities, 
and  photos  of  you  and  your  family.  Won't 
you  talk  to  your  departmental  reporter 
(listed  on  page  two  of  this  issue)  and  give 
him  the  news  he  is  after?  We  guarantee  you 
won't  regret  it,  and  you'll  help  to  make 
future  issues  of  ¥leer  flashes  better  than 
ever."  Sounds  like  all  editors  have  the  same 
problems. 


The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Com- 
pany, in  Stet,  the  house  magazine  for  house 
magazine  editors,  reports  on  a  two-day 
conference  sponsored  by  Cornell  and  the 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Editors. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  Ithaca  in  October. 
Consensus  of  editor-management  teams  was 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  employee 
publication  is  to  further  its  company's 
profitable  operation.  All  other  purposes 
must  be  subordinate.  Basic  objectives  of 
publication   were  agreed   to   be:   Bringing 
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information  about  the  company  to  spe- 
cialized groups;  maintaining  warm  personal 
relationships  in  plant  and  commimity; 
publicizing  company's  policies,  problems, 
people,  products;  keeping  employees  in- 
formed of  conditions  of  employment;  im- 
proving job  performance;  building  concept 
of  company  as  a  good  place  to  work; 
helping  integrate  employee  into  overall 
industrial  process.  Professor  Wayne  Hodges 
of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell,  planned  and 
conducted  the  conference. 


The  Cincinnati  Telephone  Bulletin 
works  out  a  nice  story  on  beating  the  mid- 
morning  slump  in  the  October  issue.  A 
chart  with  stick  figures,  and  plenty  of 
pictures  showing  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies at  breakfast,  points  up  the  lesson  of 
eating  a  good  breakfast.  "The  chart  shows 
that  for  1954  more  accidents  happened  in 
the  mid-morning  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  day.  The  mid-morning  let-down  and 
resulting  accident  proneness  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  fact  that  many  people  either  skip 
or  scrimp  on  breakfast.  A  nutritious  break- 
fast is  as  important  from  the  viewpoint  of 
safety  as  it  is  from  the  viewpoint  of 
health."  Sample  menus  for  better  break- 
fasts are  also  given.  An  employee  is  shown 
at  work,  showing  what  a  good  job  he  can 
do  when  he's  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast. 
Others  are  pictured  eating  alone  at  home, 
or  in  a  restaurant,  or  consuming  the  nour- 
ishing delights  mom  cooked  up. 


Colonial  Stores  Incorporated,  in 
Colonial  Ways  is  now  running  a  two-page 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  book  called 
"News  Digest".  The  feature  is  "a  monthly 
report  on  things  that  affect  you,  your  job, 
your  company,  and  the  important  food 
industry".  The  material  is  printed  as  if  it 
were  written  on  a  typewriter,  with  im- 
portant points  underlined  in  red,  all  of 
which  adds  to  the  last-minute-news  flavor 
of  the  items.  Sample:  "Current  stores'  de- 


velopment and  enlargement  of  CS  territory 
will  have  big  impact  on  company  growth 
for  many  years  to  come.  Seven  individually- 
owned  supermarkets  were  purchased  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  September.  ..."  John 
Hall   is   the   editor   of  Colonial  Ways. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  ^age  400') 

Personnel  Director  or  Executive  Assistant:  15  years  ex- 
perience in  employment,  placement  and  training  work. 
Responsible  for  developing  a  management  selection  program 
that  has  received  national  recognition.  Have  dealt  with  pro- 
fessional and  executive  placement  and  administrative  organi- 
zation as  well  as  hourly  employees.  Ph.B.  and  M.Ed,  degrees. 
Age  38.  Reply  Box  400. 


Personnel  Psychologist.  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.  S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  in- 
dustry, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer 
position  not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  405. 


Available — Commltnications  Training.  Experienced  uni- 
versity teachers  with  business  background  will  provide  full 
time  training  in  effective  oral  and  vrritten  communications, 
in  your  plant,  during  summer  months.  Intensive  course  and 
consulting  service  covering  all  types  of  formal,  informal 
speaking,  conference  techniques,  letter  and  report  writing, 
creative  thinking.  Program  adapted  to  your  needs.  Reply 
Box  408. 


Personnel  Admintstration  :  3  years  experience  working 
with  top  management  in  formulating  personnel  policies, 
procedures  and  services,  including  training.  D.Ed,  in  coun- 
seling, guidance  and  personnel  services.  Age  39,  married. 
Desire  to  locate  in  California.  Reply  Box  409. 


Man  z8.  Veteran  with  Family.  MA  (Psychology),  MSW 
(Social  Work).  Intensive  training  in  psychodynamic  inter- 
viewing. Wide  study  of  human  behavior;  interpersonal  and 
group  relations  in  psychology,  psychiatry  and  socio-cultural 
fields.  Training  and  interest  in  social  research.  Experience 
group  work,  psychiatric  clinic,  child  welfare.  G>unseling 
adults  and  children  in  inter-pcrsonal  relations.  Want  em- 
ployee selection,  training,  counseling  or  other  challenging 
opportunity  in  industrial  human  relations.  Reply  Box  410. 


L.awyer,  aob  30,  WITH  Doctoral  Training,  4?^  years  col- 
lege teaching  in  industrial  relations,  desires  position  with 
company.  Experience  includes  NLRB  assignments,  commer- 
cial economic  research,  and  high-caliber  administrative 
responsibilities.  For  resume  write  Box  411. 


HELP  WANTED 

Industrial  Psycholooists  or  Training  Specialists:  M; 
16-40;  MA,  EdD.,  or  Ph.D.  Salary  commensurate  with  in- 
dividual qualifications;  work  as  consultant  with  client  com- 
panies in  appraisal  and  development  of  training  programs  or 
as  a  member  of  research  staff  in  the  research  and  development 
of  package  training  programs;  some  industrial  experience 
necessary;  career  interest  in  industrial  training  and  personal 
competence  to  deal  with  top  management  personnel;  im- 
mediate availability.  Reply  Box  370. 

Research  Psychologists:  M;  14-31;  at  least  MA;  minimum 
$5500;  participate  as  a  member  of  a  research  team  in  the  de- 
velopment of  package  training  programs;  evidence  of  re- 
search competence  necessary;  some  teaching  experience  help- 
ful; immediate  availability.  Reply  Box  371. 


Professional  Personnel  Specialist:  Prefer  PhD  in  EE  or 
Physics  to  conduct  recruitment  and  placement  activities  at 
PhD  level  for  a  leader  in  the  electronics  industry.  This  is  a 
position  of  exceptional  interest  and  responsibility,  requiring 
a  professional  man,  age  30  to  40,  with  technical  experience 
plus  administrative  or  technical  personnel  recruiting  back- 
ground. Must  be  good  wTiter  and  speaker.  Please  send  com- 
plete resume,  including  present  salary  to  Box  397. 


Personnel  Manager:  A  mature  and  pleasant  individual, 
approximately  55  to  40  years  of  age  and  with  5  to  10  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration,  is 
needed  to  assist  the  plant  Industrial  Relations  Director  of  a 
900  employee  heavy  chemical  manufacturing  plant  located 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  individual 
will  supervise  and  coordinate  the  department  personnel 
functions  so  as  to  relieve  the  plant  Industrial  Relations  Di- 
rector of  a  part  of  his  load.  A  college  degree  is  desirable  but 
not  necessary  if  individual  is  exceptionally  well  qualified. 
The  job  will  pay  approximately  $7,100  per  year  at  the  start. 
Reply  Box  407. 


Personnel  Dikector :With  technical  education  and  at  least 
5  years'  experience  in  handling  personnel  activities  and  re- 
cruitment of  research  personnel  in  the  physical  sciences  such 
as  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  etc.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  be  given  full  charge  of  Personnel  Department, 
large  industrial  research  institution  located  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Please  send 
full  details  in  first  letter,  including  telephone  number.  Re- 
ply Box  411. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

iNonsTHiAL  Enoinbbr:  II  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  annual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipment.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modern  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level.  Age  33,  veteran,  married, 
3  children.  Present  salary  $7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 


Industrial  Rslations  and  Labor  Relations:  Challenging 
position  with  opportunity  for  experience  and  advancement 
desired  by  married  man,  16,  soon  to  be  discharged  from  service. 
Strong  academic  qualifications  plus  absorbing  interest  in  the 
field.  Reply  Box  334. 


Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations:  Personnel  Manager  4 
years  in  union  organized  N.Y.C.  Company  employing  iioo. 
College  graduate  plus  special  studies.  Age  19.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  388. 


Personnel  Manager  :  I  offer  you  18  years  of  productive  cost- 
conscious  experience  in  all  fields  of  personnel,  labor  relations, 
salary  administration,  program  development,  job  evaluation, 
training,  placement,  recruitment,  counseling,  grievances, 
communications,  safety  and  suggestions.  College  graduate 
with  added  professional  training.  Currently  successfully  em- 
ployed. I'm  reaching  out  for  more  responsibility  and  advance- 
ment. $10,000  annual  salary  desired.  For  complete  resume 
write  Box  391. 


Personnel  Director  or  Assistant:  16  years  experience  in 
personnel  and  training  with  organizations  of  500  to  5,000 
employees.  Recent  Industrial  Psychology  degree.  Presently 
employed  in  engineering  research  and  developing  company; 
responsible  for  apprenticeship,  supervisory  development,  on- 
the-job  training,  co-op  engineering  and  college  recruiting 
programs;  and  nationwide  recruitment  of  scientific,  technical 
and  skilled  personnel.  Prefer  West  or  Southwest.  Reply  Box 
394- 


Personnel — Industrial  Relations  Assistant:  Economics 
degree,  graduate  work  in  Personnel.  Seeking  position  with 
growth  potential.  Offering  in  return  desire  to  work  hard 
and  be  productive.  Veteran.  Single-16.  Several  years  in  re- 
cruiting, testing  and  interviewing.  N.Y.  Met.  area  desirable 
but  will  relocate.  Reply  Box  395. 


Training  Director  or  Assistant  to  Inddstrial  Relations 
Director:  Experience  in  Ind.  Mfg.,  Public  Relations,  Train- 
ing Coordinator  and  positions  requiring  administrative 
ability.  Broad  technical  background.  Planned,  wrote  and 
developed  training  programs.  Conference  work  in  executive 
and  management  approaches  to  leadership  in  policies  and 
procedures,  work  simplification,  quality  control,  labor 
relations,  decision  making,  time  study,  written  communica- 
tions and  others.  Worked  with  top  groups.  Age  37.  Married. 
Will  relocate.  Now  employed.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  396. 


Personnel  Manager:  Twenty  years  experience  with  engi- 
neering and  scientific  firms.  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  procedures;  design  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs;  Union  Contract  negotiations; 
establishment  of  manpower  utilization  schedules  resulting 
in  increased  production  and  decreased  costs.  Age  43.  Reply 
Box  399. 

(Continued  on  fagi  }))) 
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Conference  Calendar 

APRIL 

17-18    Berkeley,  Calif.  Hotel  Claremont 

California  Personnel  Management  Assn.  Management   Conference.    Assn. 
Headquarters,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.  ii8o  Milvia  Street,  Berke- 
ley 4,  Calif, 
ig-xo-ii     Philadelphia,  Pa.  Warwick  Hotel 

International  Association  of  Personnel  Women.  Annual  Conference.  Mrs.  Kay 
Brownlee   Scherer,    Chairman,   %   Dewees   Inc.,    iiii   Chestnut   St., 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Z5-19    Washington,  D.  C.  Shoreham  Hotel 

American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Association.  Annual  Convention.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Hitchcock,  Executive  Secretary,  APGA,  1534  "O"  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
Z3-i6     Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention  Hall. 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses,  Inc.  Annual  Industrial  Health 
Conference.  Margaret  S.  Hargreaves,  RN,  Exec.  Director,  American 
Assn.  of  Industrial  Nurses,  Inc.  654  Madison  Ave.  Room  802,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 
x4-i5-i6     Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hotel  Muehlebach 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration.  8th  Annual  Conference. 
University  of  Kansas  Extension  Center,   39th  and  Rainbow  Blvd., 
Kansas  City  3,  Kansas. 
30-May  4  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.  Annual  Conference.  Walter  H.  Kee, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ASTD,  2020  University  Ave.  Madison,  Wise. 

MAY 

4-5     Houston,  Texas.  Rice  Hotel 

Southwest  Area  Conference.  Industrial  Relations.  Ray  H.  Horton,  General 
Conference  Chairman,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Texas 
16-17-18     New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session  and  40th  Annual 
Meeting.  NICE.  460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
13     East  Lansing,  Mich.  Union  Building 

Michigan  State  University.  Twenty-second  Workshop  Conference.  Herbert 
Auer,  Editor,  Information  Services,  Continuing  Education,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
13-^5     New  York,  N.  Y.  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association.  General  Management  Conference. 
Frederic  E.  Pamp,  Jr.  Division  Manager,  AMA,  1515  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Sdit(n  ta  ^e^dcfi:" 


The  Greatest  Waste  in  American 
Life,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  failure  to  stimu- 
late able  people  to  their  fullest  capacities. 
Another  illustration  of  this  has  just  come  to 
my  attention.  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une in  an  issue  early  this  year  told  of  the 
success  in  the  Union  High  School,  Union, 
N.  J.,  of  a  plan  of  selecting  bright  students 
for  a  special  mathematics  course.  Out  of 
each  freshman  class  in  a  school  with  i,ooo 
pupils,  ^5  were  selected  who  were  willing 
to  work  hard  and  fast.  This  accelerated 
program  proved  most  enjoyable  to  the  stu- 
dents. "The  program  was  set  up  to  over- 
come the  tendency  to  level  the  ordinary 
mathematics  down  to  the  average  student, 
leaving  the  really  bright  student  bored." 

Not  all  students  have  to  be  bright  to 
benefit  from  programs  of  this  kind.  All  of 
us  have  some  special  strength  and  if  we  only 
were  encouraged  and  helped  to  use  it  we 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than 
might  otherwise  be  the  case.  However,  the 
future  of  our  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
abler  citizens  and  these  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  their  powers  and  em- 
ploy them  to  the  fullest. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has 
recently  made  a  startling  about-face.  Last 
year  it  declared  unconstitutional  a  State  law 
which  prohibited  picketing  by  persons  who 
had  no  connection  with  the  establishment 
being  picketed,  and  where  there  was  no 
dispute  between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees. This  kind  of  picketing  was  de- 
scribed by  the  union  as  "advertising 
picketing"  and  was  actually  intended  to 
persuade  employees  to  join  the  union.  The 
Court  has  now  withdrawn  the  opinion. 
This  judicial  flip-flop  came  when  the  Court 
agreed  to  review  the  case  on  which  it  had 
earlier  handed  down  a  negative  decision. 

What  the  Court  said  in  its  reversal  is 


very  interesting.  "We  have  concluded  that 
we  were  in  error  in  our  original  determina- 
tion of  the  issues.  We  are  convinced  that  we 
gave  too  little  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  the  right  of  free 
speech.  We  gave  insufhcient  attention  to 
the  fact  that  free  speech  is  not  the  only  right 
secured  by  our  fundamental  law  and  that  it 
must  be  weighed  against  the  equally  impor- 
tant right  to  engage  in  a  legitimate  business 
free  from  an  outside  group,  and  the  right  to 
protection  from  unlawful  conduct  which 
will  or  may  result  in  destruction  of  the 
business;  that  both  the  right  to  labor  and  the 
right  to  carry  on  business  are  liberty  and  prop- 
erty." 

This  sounds  strangely  like  disapproval 
both  of  the  union  shop  and  of  the  require- 
ment that  all  employees  join  the  union  as  a 
condition  of  holding  a  job. 


One  of  my  readers  has  set  me  straight 
on  the  matter  of  scrod.  George  Brenn,  editor  of 
foreman's  digest,  writes  as  folloivs:  "Every 
once  in  so  often  I  detect  in  your  editorial  pages 
some  evidences  of  the  gourmet,  and  I  like  it.  I 
learned  long  ago  that  people  like  to  read  about 
delectable  food.  All  of  which  leads  up  to  the 
comment  that  scrod  is  'something  like  cod  only 
more  delicate' .  Scrod  is  a  baby  codfish  which  has 
been  prepared  for  broiling  by  cutting  it  in  strips 
against  the  grain.  Broiled  briefly  and  drowned 
in  melted  butter,  it  is  indeed  fine  food.  The  little 
village  restaurants  throughout  Massachusetts 
(and  especially  on  the  Cape)  can  turn  out  as 
laudable  a  version  as  the  Barker  House.  And  so 
can  some  of  the  Bhiladelphia  restaurants,  per- 
sonnel journal  never  seems  to  have  a  bad 
month.  How  do  you  manage  to  be  so  uniformly 
goodV 


A  Small  Number  of  American  Com- 
panies have  been  pleased  with  the  results  of 
a  personnel  department  periodical.  General 
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Foods  and  Owens  Illinois  Glass  are  two  of 
the  small  number  of  companies  which  have 
such  publications,  circulated  primarily 
among  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
staffs  throughout  the  corporation. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  England  I  found 
that  the  Philips  Electrical  Industries  Ltd. 
has  a  similar  bulletin.  It  is  called  "Informa- 
tion Notes"  and  is  issued  weekly  by  the 
central  personnel  department  in  London. 
Two  issues  which  I  have  are  ten  pages  each 
and  deal  with  such  questions  as  labor  turn- 
over, strikes  and  disputes,  wages  and  sala- 
ries, the  need  for  industrial  universities,  a 
list  of  courses  and  conferences,  and  similar 
management  matters.  I  was  told  that  Infor- 
mation Notes  has  attained  wide  circulation 
among  operating  executives;  that  many 
have  commented  on  its  usefulness  and  value 
in  keeping  them  informed  on  questions  re- 
lating to  employee  problems. 

PERSONNEL  PROVERB 

"Good  communication  includes  conditioning  people 
for  the  acceptance  of  ideas." 

For  Many  Years  I  Have  Heard 
People  Say  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
rate  an  employee  on  the  same  evaluation 
plan  that  his  job  is  rated  on.  I  know  a  group 
that  is  doing  this  today.  In  fact,  it  begins 
by  (i)  rating  the  job,  (2.)  rating  the  incum- 
bent's qualifications  for  that  job,  and  (3) 
measuring  the  performance  of  the  man  on 
the  job — all  on  the  same  set  of  evaluating 
factors. 


While  in  London  I  was  Invited  to 
speak  before  the  members  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Management.  There  I  met  many 
members  of  the  Institute  staff  in  their  spa- 
cious headquarters  on  Hill  Street.  Mr.  L.  O. 
Russell,  Director,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  one  of 
his  staff  members,  were  particularly  cordial. 

The  Institute  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  our  own  American  Management  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Council  which  governs  the  In- 
stitute is  comprised  of  an  impressive  list  of 
successful  business  men.   A  number  of  re- 


gional offices  are  operated,  in  which  it 
differs  from  our  own  associations.  Quite  a 
few  systematic  research  projects  are  carried 
on  and  excellent  publications  on  all  aspects 
of  management  are  issued.  The  Institute  has 
a  large  and  well-stocked  library  which 
contains  practically  every  publication  on 
management  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 
In  this  latter  respect  it  is  much  more 
broadly  representative  of  world  manage- 
ment than  any  American  library  I  have  seen. 

The  Institute  carries  on  an  executive 
development  program  which  consists  of 
eight  intensive  courses,  each  lasting  four 
weeks.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  headquarters.  Americans  visit- 
ing London  would  feel  repaid  for  a  visit  to 
the  British  Institute  of  Management. 

The  title  of  my  talk  at  the  Institute  was 
"Executive  Compensation".  This  puzzled 
some  of  the  members  and  provided  some 
amusement.  The  reason  for  the  amusement 
became  clear  when  it  was  explained  that  in 
England  the  term  "compensation"  is  used 
to  designate  benefit  payments  of  various 
kinds.  "Remuneration"  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  for  salary.  The  audience  was 
cordial  and  interested,  which  was  more  than 
ample  "compensation"  for  my  efforts.  For- 
mal methods  of  determining  base  pay  for 
executives  and  other  employees  are  almost 
unknown  in  England.  Job  evaluation  has 
not  caught  on,  in  spite  of  which  orderly 
and  well-planned  schemes  of  salary  admin- 
istration are  in  general  use. 


I  was  terribly  shocked  recently  to  find  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  engaged  in  writing 
job  descriptions  for  a  rich  and  highly  respected 
corporation  in  one  of  our  largest  cities. 


There  Appears  to  be  a  Strong  Trend 
IN  American  Unionism  to  get  into  national 
politics.  This  is  not  going  to  work  in  the 
long  run,  however,  because  America  is  not 
a  country  of  classes  and  any  person  who  has 
"what  it  takes"  can  move  himself  into  the 
highest  social   and  political  and  business 
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levels  in  the  country.  It  is  going  to  be  very- 
difficult  to  form  a  true  labor  party  in  this 
country. 


Afternoon  tea  is  as  universal  in  British 
offices  as  it  is  in  the  homes  of  England.  It  is  a 
good  custom.  It  promotes  relaxation  and  good 
fellowship.  When  I  worked  in  the  New  York 
financial  district  during  the  fabulous  twenty's 
it  was  the  custom  for  many  offices  to  work  late  and 
tea  was  not  uncommon.  I  am  going  to  revive  the 
habit  in  the  new  office  which  my  consulting  asso- 
ciates and  I  are  about  to  move  into  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Perhaps  You  have  Noticed  the  large 
number  of  Positions  Wanted  and  Help 
Wanted  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
back  pages  of  the  Journal.  Indeed,  the  last 
page  hasn't  been  big  enough.  Over  the  past 
year  or  two,  the  balance  between  the  two 
columns  has  steadily  shifted  until  now  there 
are  about  as  many  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
There  was  a  time  when  there  were  more 
people  looking  for  jobs  than  there  were 
jobs  looking  for  people.  That  situation  has 
changed.  Evidently,  the  personnel  job  is 
becoming  more  appreciated  year  by  year. 
P.  S.  Both  kinds  of  advertisements  draw 
replies  in  good  numbers. 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  been 
SPONSORING  a  most  interesting  conference, 
which  will  be  repeated  again  in  the  coming 
summer.  It  is  known  as  "The  Study  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Problems  in  Industrial 
Communities  within  the  Commonwealth 
and  Empire".  It  will  be  held  in  Oxford  in 
July  1956.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
conference  is  the  breadth  of  the  problems 
to  be  considered  and  of  the  representation 
among  those  attending.  The  plan  is  to 
have  x8o  members,  90  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  135  from  other  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth,  plus  55  from  the 
Colonial  territories.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  representatives  of  almost 
every  race  and  type  of  civilization  in  the 


world,  because  the  British  Commonwealth 
embraces  a  cross  section  of  almost  all  of  it. 

The  Duke's  interest  has  not  been  nomi- 
nal; he  has  been  very  active  in  planning  and 
seeing  to  the  success  of  the  conference.  The 
Conference  Council,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke,  consists  of  about  40  industrial,  labor 
and  civil  service  bodies. 

"The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
conduct  a  practical  study  of  human  aspects 
of  industrialization,  and  in  particular  those 
factors  which  make  for  satisfaction,  effi- 
ciency and  understanding  both  inside 
industrial  organizations  and  in  the  every- 
day relations  between  the  organization 
and  the  community  aroimd  it."  This  is 
certainly  a  broad  attack  on  the  problems 
inside  industry  and  those  related  to  it. 


A  speaker  was  discussing  the  advisability 
of  endeavoring  to  live  amicably  with  the  union. 
He  was  stressing  the  importance  of  not  indulging 
in  practices  which  had  the  effect  of  irritating 
union  leaders.  "It's  like  slapping  a  guy  who 
chews  tobacco." 


In  January  the  Printing  Industry 
OF  America  held  its  annual  conference  for 
printing  company  presidents,  at  which  I 
was  asked  to  speak.  I  not  only  spoke,  but 
the  Assistant  Editor  and  I  had  a  delightful 
week  in  Florida  at  the  right  time.  A  harried 
president  asked  this  question  after  my  talk: 
"What  about  the  young  eager  beaver  who 
wants  to  get  ahead?  He  is  always  getting  in 
everybody's  hair."  My  reply,  based  in  part 
on  the  seasoning  brought  about  by  raising  a 
large  family,  as  well  as  by  rimning  a  busi- 
ness, was  "Keep  him  busy  with  new  proj- 
ects so  that  he  doesn't  get  bored  and  start 
looking  for  a  job  with  a  competitor."  Your 
typical  eager  beaver  is  usually  a  person  of 
exceptional  ability  and  energy  who  may 
become   ver\'   valuable   in   years   to  come. 


Preparing  Your  People 
for  Office  Mechanization 


By  Esther  R.  Becker 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


PERSONNEL  cxecutivcs,  faccd  with  the 
increasing  use  of  machines  in  their 
companies,  are  sometimes  incHned  to  apply 
the  same  personnel  thinking  to  the  office 
situation  that  is  effective  with  respect  to 
automation  in  the  factory.  Mechanization 
in  the  office,  however,  cannot  be  directly 
compared  with  automation  in  the  factory. 

First,  in  the  factory,  automation  is 
frequently  introduced  in  steps.  Machines 
doing  a  certain  type  of  operation  may  be 
isolated.  One  department  or  division  may 
be  changed  over  without  others  being 
much  concerned. 

But  a  change  in  office  machines  is 
usually  known  to  the  entire  office  force. 
Even  if  only  one  job  (like  inventory)  is 
mechanized  at  a  time,  office  workers  are 
too  close  to  the  total  picture,  too  intelli- 
gent, too  socially  interrelated,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  implications.  Therefore, 
specific  steps  must  be  taken  to  reassure  office 
people  as  to  where  they  stand  in  respect  to 
the  overall  situation,  particularly  as  to  job 
security  and  pay. 

Secondly,  the  personality  of  the  female 
office  employee  is  different  from  that  of  the 
factory  worker.  She  bases  the  selection  of 
her  career  on  different  criteria.  She  wants 
prestige,  dignity,  opportunity  to  advance, 
congenial  coworkers,  contact  with  manage- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  adequate 
compensation.  Therefore,  mechanization  in 
the  office  must  be  handled  in  such  a  way 
that  office  employees  do  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  coming  closer  to  the 
factory. 


The  introduction  of  these  wonderful 
time-  and  labor-saving  machines  may 
cause  office  workers  more  anxiety  than 
automation  causes  in  the  factory.  The 
author  suggests  several  ways  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  office  mechanisation  and 
give  workers  a  continuing  sense  of 
security,  pointing  out  how  the  office 
problem  differs  from  that  among  union- 
ised workers  in  the  plant. 


The  need  to  reassure  employees  about 
the  security  of  their  jobs  when  new  business 
machines  are  introduced  is  much  greater  in 
the  office  than  in  the  factory  because,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  office  employees  are  not 
unionized,  and  hence  not  protected  by 
seniority. 

A  few  years  ago  (in  1 948)  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  made  a  survey  of  white-collar 
workers.  Robert  K.  Burns,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Center,  concluded  that 
"throughout  American  industry,  the  pre- 
dominant pattern  among  white-collar 
workers  is  a  non-union  pattern;  86  percent, 
numbering  more  than  6  million  people,  are 
not  union  members."  The  survey  indicated, 
however,  that  "office  mechanization  is 
changing  this  attitude.  Where  the  employee 
is  turning  into  an  automatic  business 
machine  operator,  he  (or  usually  she)  is 
beginning  to  think  more  as  an  industrial 
worker  thinks.  The  same  change  in  attitude 
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is  showing  up  in  'office  factories'  where 
there  is  a  rigid  routine — and  a  feeling  of 
being  merely  a  cog."  Apparently  this 
change  in  attitude,  however,  is  developing 
slowly,  if  at  all.  So  far,  little  correlation 
exists  between  unionization  in  offices  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  more 
mechanized. 

An  article  in  the  April  19,  1955,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  states  that  unions  "promise 
to  negotiate  agreements  which  will  cushion 
the  impact  on  workers  of  such  things  as 
automatic  bookkeeping  and  filing  ma- 
chines." The  president  of  one  union  said 
that  one  of  their  most  successful  selling 
points  is  "the  threat  of  automation." 
Despite  these  attempts,  the  article  con- 
cludes, there  may  be  little  reason  to  expect 
that  efforts  to  organize  white-collar 
workers  will  make  much  more  headway  this 
year  (1955). 

Keep  Workers  "in  the  Family" 

One  reason  for  white-collar  resistance 
to  unions,  labor  organizers  say,  is  that 
"office  workers  are  close  to  the  boss;  they 
often  work  on  the  same  floor  or  in  the 
same  room.  They  may  consider  themselves 
higher  up  on  the  social  ladder  than  the 
factory  employee.  They  may  rate  the  chance 
of  advancement  higher  than  the  manual 
laborer."  Perhaps  it  is  just  because  of  this 
close  relationship  that  management  some- 
times overlooks  the  importance  of  taking 
steps  to  tell  office  employees  where  they 
stand  in  respect  to  mechanization.  They 
consider  office  workers  "in  the  family." 

In  one  company  where  considerable 
mechanization  was  taking  place  an  older 
employee  said,  "We  are  being  pushed 
around — what  we  need  is  an  office  union. 
Then  our  seniority  would  protect  us."  She 
had  not  been  informed,  as  subsequently 
developed,  that  her  job  would  have  more 
responsibility  under  mechanization,  and 
that  this  opportunity  for  advancement  into 
supervision  might  have  been  denied  her  on  a 
seniority  basis  in  a  union  office. 


One  of  the  strongest  ways  to  reassure 
employees  about  their  future  is  to  "tap" 
them  for  training.  Selection  for  training 
creates  a  feeling  of  security  for  two  reasons: 
(i)  As  may  be  expected,  people  will  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  handle  new 
jobs  because  they  have  added  skills;  Ql) 
They  feel  the  company  would  not  be 
spending  money  and  time  on  them  if  their 
jobs  were  threatened. 

Ways  to  Reassure  Office  People 

When  new  machines  are  installed, 
whether  it  is  a  desk  calculator,  punch  card 
system,  or  a  more  complex  data  processing 
set-up,  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
company  wouldn't  be  spending  all  this 
money  if  it  didn't  expect  to  save,  and  that 
such  saving  will  be  accomplished  by  cutting 
down  on  personnel.  Therefore,  when  any 
change  is  contemplated,  management 
should  be  realistic  and  tell  employees 
what's  ahead. 

I.  It  may  be  that  the  company  isn't  plan- 
ning to  cut  down  personnel  but,  rather,  wants 
the  machines  so  that  it  can  get  information 
faster.  If  this  is  the  situation,  the  sooner  the 
employees  know  about  it  and  their  fears  are 
allayed,  the  better. 

L.  Company  studies  may  show  the  normal 
turnover  over  a  projected  period  will  auto- 
matically take  care  of  displacements.  It  isn't 
enough  to  give  girls  this  information  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  way.  They  should  have  facts 
and  figures  about  past  turnover  dramatized  for 
them,  possibly  through  charts  or  other  visual 
aids.  The  names  of  people  who  were  in  the 
ofiice  a  year  ago  and  have  left  give  authenticity 
to  the  statement  that  turnover  will  protect  the 
jobs  of  those  who  remain. 

3.  Girls  should  be  shown  that  with 
greater  mechanization,  their  jobs  are  pro- 
tected in  times  of  illness  or  vacation  because 
the  work  is  not  held  up.  Others  will  have  no 
difficulty  interpreting  records,  reading  hand- 
written figures  in  ledgers,  etc.  This  is  especially 
important  to  married  women  who  arc  attracted 
to  jobs  they  can  leave  without  causing  too 
much  inconvenience  and  to  which  they  can 
easily  return. 
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4.  Charts  or  figures  of  past  employment 
records  of  the  company  over  an  extended  num- 
ber of  years  for  the  total  work  force  of  the 
organization,  including  the  factory,  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  stability.  "Human  interest" 
stories  of  families,  where  the  daughter  has 
followed  her  mother's  footsteps  in  the  same 
job  or  department,  show  continuity  of  em- 
ployment. (The  telephone  company  uses  these 
family  situations  effectively  in  its  advertise- 
ments.) 

5.  If  the  company  is  growing,  show  the 
anticipated  long-term  forecast  for  increased 
employment  in  the  entire  organization. 

6.  If  possible,  discuss  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  company.  Show  it  is  making  a 
profit,  is  in  a  strong  competitive  position, 
guaranteeing  employment. 

7.  If  planned,  tell  about  new  products 
the  company  has  on  the  drafting  boards,  new 
areas  to  be  serviced,  new  branches  to  be  opened, 
or  other  directions  of  expansion. 

8.  Show  how  previous  addition  of  ma- 
chines in  the  company,  both  in  the  office  and 
in  the  factory  (in  industrial  organizations)  has 
affected  employees  favorably,  and  how  many 
have  been  absorbed,  preferably  in  better  jobs. 

Announce  a  Training  Schedule 

The  obvious  follow-up  to  such  a 
presentation  of  information  about  the 
security  of  jobs  and  the  company's  future 
is  to  announce  the  schedule  of  training. 
Employees  are  interested  in:  Where  the 
training  will  take  place — at  the  office  or 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  business  machine 
manufacturer.  Who  will  give  the  training — ■ 
the  supervisor  or  a  representative  of  the 
manufacturer;  if  the  latter,  will  it  be  a  man 
or  a  woman?  When  the  training  will  start. 
What  are  some  of  the  details?  Number  of 
hours,  whether  on  company  time,  how  paid 
for,  how  many  sessions.  Such  details  may 
seem  trivial  to  management,  but  are  im- 
portant to  the  people  affected. 

Training  should  be  provided  well  in 
advance.  If  deferred  till  shortly  before 
machines  arrive,  the  pressure  of  learning  in 
a  limited  period,  and  worry  about  not  being 
able  to  master  the  new  equipment  in  time, 


may  set  up  unfavorable,  hurtful!  reactions. 
The  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  found  that  "if  a 
worker  who  produces  more  and  produces 
better  quality  is  paid  accordingly,  the 
employee  can  be  highly  motivated,  even 
though  the  work  itself  does  not  motivate 
him."  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
employees  in  the  mechanized  office  will  not 
be  motivated  by  the  work  they  are  doing. 
But  even  if  motivation  should  initially 
prove  a  problem,  the  fact  remains  that 
higher  pay  resulting  from  mechanization 
will  be  an  attractive  incentive. 

Mechanization  Leads  to  Higher  Pay 

Higher  pay — not  in  the  form  of  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  paycheck,  per- 
haps— but  ultimately  raising  the  whole 
level  of  office  pay — is  not  only  a  promise  of 
mechanization  but  practically  assured.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  15  per  cent  of  our 
office  work  is  done  on  machines,  compared 
to  more  than  90  per  cent  mechanization 
found  in  factories.  The  office  is  30  years 
behind  the  factory  in  the  application  of 
mechanical  equipment.  Most  recent  figures 
show  the  average  office  worker  is  assisted 
by  only  $2.60  worth  of  equipment,  whereas 
in  private  industry  as  a  whole  $1,700  is 
invested  in  equipping  the  average  individual 
worker. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1919  salaried 
earnings  exceeded  manual  by  nearly  30  per 
cent.  By  1952.,  the  salaried  employees  were 
earning  $3  a  week,  or  about  5  per  cent,  less. 
Thus,  wage  comparisons  favor  the  factory 
worker.  The  economic  level  of  production 
of  clerical  workers  is  so  low  that  the  wages 
are  correspondingly  low.  Business  machines 
are  necessary  for  humanitarian  reasons 
alone. 

Employees  should  be  shown  that  office 
work  gains,  rather  than  loses,  prestige  with 
mechanization — if  the  scientific  aspect  of 
using  such  machines  as  computing  devices 
is  emphasized.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
the   many    contributions    computers    are 
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making  to  science — atomic  power,  guided 
missiles,  pathological  studies  in  medicine, 
astronomy.  These  advances  are  made  pos- 
sible because,  through  machines,  we  have 
faster  methods  of  making  computations. 

Employees  using  similar  machines  have 
a  direct  association  with  "scientific  experi- 
mentation." In  the  future,  their  jobs,  w^ith 
the  auxiliary  help  of  such  equipment,  will 
provide  opportunity  for  intelligent  think- 
ing. This  idea  of  the  scientific  aspect  of 
office  work  directly  opposes  the  negative 
idea  that  employees  will  be  reduced  to  mere 
tenders  on  an  assembly  line.  The  fact  that 
office  work  is  being  processed  on  intricate 
equipment  heightens  the  impression  of 
working  in  a  scientific  environment.  And, 
handling  modern,  expensive  equipment 
builds  pride  in  the  job,  too. 

A  girl  who  operated  a  machine  which 
was  given  considerable  publicity  because  of 
some  special  features,  said,  "It  gives  me  a 
sense  of  importance  to  be  master  of  this 
monster  (in  current  teenage  vernacular)  .  .  . 
it's  like  driving  a  Cadillac  convertible." 
Certainly,  the  more  complicated  a  machine, 
the  more  status  and  prestige  are  attached  to 


the  job.  Pride  results,  too,  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  unusual  accomplishments  of  the 
machine  even  if  these  operations  are  not 
called  for  in  the  currently-performed  job. 
We  all  like  to  be  associated  with  something 
unusual.  A  girl  who  can  say  to  her  friends, 
"My  machine  can  do  a  job  like  the  one 
you're  working  on  in  five  minutes,"  has 
achieved  a  constructive  attitude  toward 
her  work. 

The  scientific  aspect  of  work  is  en- 
hanced when  a  girl  is  let  in  on  the  fact  that 
her  work  is  "confidential,"  which  is 
frequently  the  case  with  business  figures. 
Rather  than  say,  "I  can't  tell  you  what 
these  figures  are  for  .  .  .  '  or  "Don't  ask  me 
about  this  work;  it's  restricted,"  try  a 
positive  statement  such  as,  "The  actual 
figures  you  are  working  on  must  be  kept 
confidential,  but  this,  is  a  special  report  we 
are  getting  out  for  the  vice  president." 

It  is  a  challenge  to  personnel  executives 
to  dignify  office  mechanization,  so  that 
office  people  will  not  feel  they  are  becoming 
more  like  factory  workers.  If  that  goal  is 
kept  in  mind,  the  office's  favorable  balance 
in  human  relations  will  be  maintained. 
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specifications  for  New  Salesmen: 
Some  Seem  to  "Dream"  Them  Up 


By  John  M.  Elliott,  Vice  President 
George  M.  Elliott  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


IN  THE  process  of  setting  up  a  procedure 
for  selecting  salesmen,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  figiire  out  what  kind 
of  a  man  is  needed.  To  most  sales  managers, 
this  particular  step  appears  quite  simple. 
They  usually  have  definite  ideas  as  to  what 
qualifications  are  needed  in  age,  education 
and  experience. 

We  recently  had  some  enlightening 
experience  ourselves  in  assisting  two  na- 
tionally known  pharmaceutical  firms, 
which  distribute  their  products  through 
the  wholesale  and  retail  drug  trade,  and 
do  considerable  "detail"  work  with  doc- 
tors. Our  findings  were  strikingly  similar 
in  both  cases.  For  some  years  both  have 
been  looking  for  essentially  similar  quali- 
fications in  the  men  they  employ. 

Their  selection  standards  were  based 
on  the  following  assumptions: 

I.  Age  at  time  of  employment — 30  or 
over.  Doctors  feel  they  are  wasting  their 
time  talking  with  detail  men  much  under 
this  age,  who  lack  practical  experience  in 
the  drug  field. 

T..  Education — College  trained  men  with 
either  pre-medical  or  pharmaceutical  train- 
ing. The  reasons  for  these  qualifications,  to 
quote  their  sales  managers,  "are  obvious." 

3.  Previous  experience — detailing  experi- 
ence desirable,  although  not  too  much  time 
on  any  one  previous  job,  as  the  men  get  in 
a  rut  and  are  harder  to  "retrain." 

4.  Marital  status — single  men,  or  mar- 
ried men  with  no  children  preferred,  due  to 
the  traveling  requirements. 

To  check  the  validity  of  these  stand- 


Do  you  look  for  college  men  under  }0, 
single,  without  too  much  previous  busi- 
ness experience,  in  hiring  salesmenl 
Those  specifications  may  he  right  for 
you,  but  they  were  wrong  for  the  two 
companies  cited.  The  author  found  out 
by  examining  easily  procured  facts. 
New  employment  standards  boosted  the 
companies'  sales  and  reduced  their 
turnover. 


ards,  we  asked  both  firms  to  divide  their 
present  salesmen  into  two  groups,  namely 
(a)  the  most  successful  salesmen,  and  (b) 
the  least  successful  salesmen.  Here  is  what 
the  figures  showed : 

I.  50%  of  the  more  successful  men 
were  30  or  older  at  time  of  employment, 
whereas  71%  of  the  less  successful  men  were 
30  or  older  at  time  of  employment.  Employ- 
ment age  beyond  30  appears  to  be  a  handi- 
cap rather  than  an  asset. 

1.  Only  37%  of  the  more  successful 
men  had  i  or  more  years  of  college,  whereas 
87%  of  the  less  successful  men  had  1.  or  more 
years  of  college  training.  Thus  college 
graduation  is  a  questionable  asset,  at  best. 

3.  81%  of  the  more  successful  men  had 
had  no  pharmaceutical  or  pre-med  school- 
ing, while  59%  of  the  less  successful  men 
had  had  no  pharmaceutical  or  pre-med 
schooling. 

4.  71%  of  the  more  successful  men 
were  married,  with  one  or  more  children. 
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whereas  only  43%  of  the  less  successful 
men  were  married,  with  one  or  more  chil- 
dren. Marriage  with  children  appears  to  be 
a  definite  asset. 

5.  What  about  previous  jobs?  The 
facts  showed  that  63%  of  the  more  success- 
ful men  had  been  4  years  or  longer  on  a 
previous  job,  but  only  13%  of  the  less 
successful  men  had  been  4  years  or  longer 
on  a  previous  job.  Thus  stability  on  previ- 
ous jobs  appears  to  be  a  definite  asset. 

6.  33%  of  the  more  successful  men  had 
been  x  years  or  less  on  their  longest  previous 
job.  62.%  of  the  less  successful  men  had 
been  z  years  or  less  on  their  longest  previous 
job,  a  further  indication  of  the  value  of 
job  stability. 

7.  84%  of  the  more  successful  men 
earned  from  $150  to  $300  on  their  highest 
paid  previous  job,  while  only  48%  of  the 
less  successful  men  earned  from  $150  to  $300 
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on  their  highest  paid  previous  job.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  selecting  men 
to  whom  a  detailing  job  would  constitute 
a  for%vard  step,  but  not  too  great  a  step, 
salary-wise.  Conversely  it  is  a  mistake  to 
employ  a  man  whose  earnings  on  any 
previous  job  have  been  substantially  higher 
than  the  initial  salary  range  on  the  new 
job  regardless  of  his  willingness  to  take 
the  salary  offered. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  facts,  both 
companies  radically  revised  their  employ- 
ment standards.  Results  are  already  being 
achieved  in  increased  sales  and  reduced 
turnover. 

The  moral  of  this  brief  study  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  shrewd  sales 
vice  president,  "It  is  forgivable  to  make  a 
mistake  the  first  time,  but  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  go  on  making  the  same  mistake 
year  after  year!" 
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Management,  Union 
Join  in  Job  Evaluation 
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MANisnNG,  Maxwell  and  Moore,  Inc.  of 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  and  Local 
zio.  International  Jewelry  Workers  Union, 
A.F.L.,  were  faced  with  a  problem  not 
uncommon  in  industry  today.  There  was 
no  agreement  about  how  to  determine 
wage  rates.  This  lack  of  agreement  was 
conspicuous  during  a  seven-week  strike  in 
the  fall  of  1953.  The  strike  was  bitterly 
fought. 

In  an  effort  to  iron  out  the  rate  ques- 
tion, which  was  only  one  of  several  strike 
issues,  the  parties  agreed,  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  covered  the  strike  settlement, 
to  embark  on  a  joint  job  evaluation  pro- 
gram. This  led  to  a  series  of  developments 
which  are  somewhat  unique  in  today's 
labor  relations,  and  which  promise 
smoother  sailing  ahead  for  the  company 
and  union  in  at  least  one  area  of  their 
bargaining  relationship. 

The  industrial  relations  manager  of  the 
company  had  heard  a  representative  of  the 
Labor-Management  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Connecticut  Personnel  Association, 
suggest  that  one  way  to  solve  the  perennial 
rate  dispute  problem  might  be  to  set  up  a 
joint  company  and  union  education-evalua- 
tion-administration program.  The  com- 
pany and  the  union  agreed  to  request  the 
Institute  to  give  company  and  union  repre- 
sentatives a  basic  understanding  of  various 
job  evaluation  systems  so  that  both  parties 


How  to  determme  wage  rates  had  been 
one  of  the  points  at  issue  in  a  bitterly 
fought  strike.  The  authors  tell,  step  by 
step,  how  management  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives got  together  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  impartial  outsider,  agreed 
on  job  descriptions  and  evaluated  57/ 
fobs.  The  five-phase  project  also  con- 
tributed to  mutual  understanding  and 
goodwill. 


could  discuss  intelligently  the  system  which 
they  in  turn  would  develop  for  their  own 
plant. 

Institute  representatives  were  invited 
to  meet  with  a  joint  company  and  union 
committee  to  discuss  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  the  subject  matter  to  be  treated 
and  the  procedure  to  be  adopted.  At  that 
meeting  the  union  made  it  clear  that  it 
understood  the  importance  of  informing 
the  membership  about  what  to  expect  from 
the  program;  that  the  purpose  was  not  to 
give  every  employee  a  raise,  but  rather  to 
arrive  at  more  equitable  job  rates.  It  was 
understood  by  all  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  company  and  the  imion  negotiated  the 
basic  wage  structure  and  that  the  job 
evaluation  program  would  not  affect  the 
making  of  decisions  regarding  basic  wage 
rates. 
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The  instructor,  appointed  by  the 
Institute  after  consultation  with  the  joint 
committee,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  He  had  a  broad 
background  of  industrial  engineering  ex- 
perience, both  academic  and  practical. 

It  was  decided  that  weekly  meetings 
would  be  held  on  company  time.  There 
would  be  24  hours  of  instruction.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  found  that  an  additional 
iz  hours  were  needed.  "Job  Evaluation  and 
Employee  Rating",  by  Smyth  and  Murphy, 
was  chosen  as  a  text. 

Two  persons  were  assigned  by  both  the 
company  and  the  union  as  regular  members 
of  the  joint  job  evaluation  committee, 
with  alternates  for  each.  In  addition,  the 
company  had  four  other  individuals  audit 
the  course,  and  the  union  also  had  addi- 
tional members  sit  in.  The  course  included 
not  only  lectures  and  discussions,  but  also 
practice  evaluations  and  criticisms. 

Two  3 -Hour  Sessions  Weekly 

It  was  found  after  the  first  few  tvvro- 
hour  sessions  that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
three-hour  sessions.  It  was  also  thought 
best  to  have  two  meetings  a  week  rather 
than  only  one.  Usually  the  discussion  was 
lively,  and  interest  was  maintained  at  a 
high  level.  A  "graduation  ceremony"  was 
held  in  mid-March  at  the  close  of  the 
36-hours  of  instruction,  at  which  short 
talks  were  given  by  company,  union  and 
university  representatives  and  certificates 
were  awarded  to  the  13  who  participated 
in  the  class  sessions. 

The  local  union  president  said  that 
this  education  program  gave  the  union  the 
first  chance  to  feel  that  they  were  being 
given  the  necessary  information  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  company  was 
trying  to  accomplish.  He  also  stated  that 
the  classes  had  made  it  possible  for  the 
union  to  explain  to  the  employees  what  the 
program  was  all  about  and  what  they  could 
expect  from  it. 


The  spokesman  for  the  University  com- 
mended both  the  company  and  the  union 
for  the  courage  required  to  embark  upon 
such  a  program,  recognizing  all  the  in- 
herent dangers.  He  warned  that  the  tough- 
est job  was  still  ahead  but  that  there  was 
no  reason  why,  with  the  start  they  had 
made,  they  could  not  successfully  com- 
plete the  job.  He  suggested  that  if  the 
company  and  the  union  both  are  willing  to 
use  the  same  tool  in  establishing  wage 
rates,  regardless  of  how  sharp  or  how  dull 
that  tool  might  be,  they  were  taking  a 
giant  step  forward  in  solving  an  extremely 
difficult  problem.  The  Institute's  active 
participation  in  this  joint  endeavor  ceased 
with  the  dinner  meeting.  Interest  was 
expressed  in  further  developments  which 
were  to  take  one  of  two  courses:  (i)  The 
joint  committee  was  to  do  the  evaluation 
in  the  plant  and  call  on  a  consultant  when 
trouble  developed,  or  (i)  a  private  con- 
sultant was  to  do  the  actual  evaluation  and 
submit  the  results  to  the  joint  committee 
for  approval. 

University  Instructor  Retained  to 
Help  in  5 -Phase  Program 

Shortly  after  the  "graduation"  ban- 
quet, the  industrial  relations  manager 
asked  the  instructor  to  appraise  their 
job  evaluation  needs  and  to  recommend  a 
procedure  for  satisfying  those  needs.  The 
procedure  recommended  included  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

PHASE    I 

I.  Basic  Course  in  Job  Evaluation 
z.  Basic  Course  in  the  Point  System 
3.  Continuation  Course  in  the  Point 
System 
This   phase   had   actually   been   completed 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Institute's  class 
sessions.  It  had  as  its  objective  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Job 
Evaluation  Committee  in  the  general  na- 
ture of  job  evaluation. 
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PHASE  II 

4.  Design  the  Job  Evaluation  Plan 

5 .  Compose  the  Job  Evaluation  Man- 
ual 

6.  Establish     Committee     Organiza- 
tion Manual 

This  phase  has  as  its  objective  the  laying  of 
the  groundwork  for  future  Committee 
work.  The  plan  is  tailored  to  fit  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  company  and  the  union 
and  reflects  conditions  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  organization  and  its  employees. 
The  Job  Evaluation  Manual  contains  factor 
definitions,  degree  descriptions,  and  clari- 
fying data.  The  Committee  Organization 
Manual  outlines  the  general  and  specific 
responsibilities  and  authorities  of  the 
Committee,  the  By-Laws  under  which  it 
operates,  and  other  matters. 

PHASE   III 

7.  Make  Job  Analyses  and  Secure  Job 
Data 

8.  Evaluate  Key  Jobs 

9.  Evaluate  all  other  jobs. 

10.  Establish  Job  Classifications. 
This  phase  is  concerned  primarily  with 
fact-finding.  This  involves  inter\dews,  con- 
ferences and  records  examination  and  re- 
sults in  a  Job  Description  and  Analysis 
Sheet  for  each  job.  All  such  jobs  are  then 
placed  into  appropriate  class  intervals. 

PHASE    IV 

11.  Collect  Wage  Data 

II.  Relate  Job  Worth  to  Wage  Rates 

13.  Establish  Rate  Ranges 

14.  Install  Job  Evaluation  Plan 

This  phase  requires  that  data  be  accumu- 
lated as  to  prevailing  rates  in  the  plant,  in 
the  area,  in  the  industry,  in  the  competitive 
labor  and  sales  markets,  etc.  After  agree- 
ment is  reached  as  to  fair  rates  for  the  key 
jobs,  rate  ranges  are  determined  within 
which  "in-grade"  increases  are  to  be  made 
periodically  by  merit  rating  and/or  senior- 
ity. Such  rates  can  also  serve  as  a  basis  for 


pricing  measured  work  as  determined  by 
time  study  and  incentives. 

PHASE   V 

15.  Formulation  of  Rate  Policies 

16.  Maintenance  of  Plan 
Procedures,  rules  and  policies  are  specified 
and  agreed  upon  as  regards  out-of-line 
rates,  changes  in  jobs,  new  jobs,  etc.  The 
Plan  must  be  maintained  constantly;  an 
obsolete  plan  can  prove  to  be  worse  than 
no  plan  at  all.  Provisions  must  be  made  for 
such  maintenance  including  periodic  checks, 
re-examinations  and  statistical  analyses. 

Job  Evaluation  Gets  Underway 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  class  meetings  that  the  job  evaluation 
program  should  proceed  without  delay  so 
as  (i)  to  capitalize  on  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  aroused  to  this  point,  (x)  to  avoid 
"cooling-ofF"  of  the  committee  on  some  of 
the  principles  developed,  and  (3)  to  make 
sure  that  the  program  could  be  concluded 
before  contract  renewal  time. 

It  was  recommended  initially  that  the 
actual  job  evaluation  work  be  done  by 
competent  professionals  working  closely 
with  the  committee,  the  latter  meeting 
periodically  to  approve  or  modify  evalua- 
tions. After  much  discussion  a  compromise 
approach  was  agreed  upon  in  which  the 
course  instructor  was  retained  to  chair  the 
committee  and  guide  its  work. 

Without  specific  instructions  about  the 
extent  of  its  authority,  the  full  committee 
of  some  twelve  members,  alternates  and 
observers,  embarked  upon  the  job  evalua- 
tion program. 

During  April  and  May  the  full  commit- 
tee met  many  times  to  discuss  procedures, 
policies  and  features  of  the  proposed  plan, 
and  long-standing  problems.  There  was 
much  confusion  and  indecision  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  agreement  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  to  a  practical  procedure 
to  follow.  The  chief  accomplishments  were 
the  design  of  the  basic  plan,  the  composi- 
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tion  of  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  manual, 
and  further  training  of  the  committee.  The 
plan  eventually  agreed  upon  was  a  straight 
point  system  with  nine  factors,  designed 
to  fulfill  the  needs  and  desires  of  this  com- 
pany and  union. 

FuLL-TiME  Work  Begins 

About  June  i,  procedural  arrangements 
were  agreed  to  by  the  assistant  works 
manager  and  the  union  president  and  the 
committee  functioned  effectively  for  the 
first  time.  A  sub-committee  of  the  five-man 
voting  committee  was  formed  and  began 
interviewing  and  fact-finding  on  a  full-time 
schedule.  Regular  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  were  suspended  temporarily. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  sub-committee  called  in  the 
foreman  and  the  steward  for  the  piurpose  of 
determining  just  what  jobs  were  involved 
and  which  operator  was  to  be  interviewed 
on  each  job.  This  preliminary  joint  inter- 
view often  required  as  much  time  as  the 
actual  job  interviews.  The  sub-committee 
solicited  opinions  from  all  interested  parties, 
but  always  interviewed  at  least  one  opera- 
tor on  each  job,  and  the  foreman  and  the 
steward  on  all  jobs  in  the  department. 

The  impartial  member,  acting  as  chair- 
man, usually  presided,  asked  questions  and 
then  allowed  additional  interrogation  by 
the  union  and  management  analysts.  These 
analysts  kept  individual  notes  as  guides 
for  future  evaluations. 

After  all  jobs  in  the  department  had 
been  covered  and  the  analysts  were  satisfied 
that  all  pertinent  facts  were  known,  an 
evaluation  session  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  degrees  of  each  factor  to  each 
job.  Since  the  three  analysts  of  the  sub- 
committee were  members  of  the  official 
voting  committee,  all  degree  assignments 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  became  final. 
Two-to-one  votes  were  referred  to  the 
voting  committee  for  disposition. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  "halo  effect" 
and  to  keep  jobs  in  line,  ranking  of  jobs 


was  done  in  each  department.  Often,  per- 
sons being  interviewed  were  asked  to  rank 
jobs  on  a  certain  factor  without  regard  for 
degree  definition.  This  ranking,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  grading,  proved  to  be  so  helpful 
that  large  boards  were  installed  in  the  sub- 
committee office  upon  which  job  titles 
were  pinned  under  each  factor  in  the  column 
corresponding  to  the  degree  assignment. 
The  analysts  relied  heavily  upon  these 
ranking  boards  in  forming  judgments. 

Full  Committee  Checks  Evaluations 

After  circulation  of  a  comparison  sheet 
of  all  degree  assignments  for  a  group  of 
from  35  to  50  jobs,  a  meeting  of  the  voting 
committee  was  held  to  review  the  work  of 
the  sub-committee  and  vote  on  all  dis- 
puted evaluations.  The  work  of  the  sub- 
committee became  so  well  accepted  by  all 
concerned  that  the  periodic  voting  com- 
mittee meetings  became  rather  superficial. 

The  job  evaluations  were  not  completed 
by  contract  renewal  date  but  this  failure 
to  meet  schedule  did  not  seem  to  concern 
either  party  and  a  new  contract  was  nego- 
tiated peaceably.  A  clause  was  inserted 
allowing  for  addition  of  a  job  evaluation 
section  at  a  later  date. 

Minor  changes  in  the  plan  and  the 
manual  were  made  from  time  to  time  imtil 
nearly  all  jobs  had  been  evaluated.  During 
the  final  weeks  of  the  work,  the  chairman 
made  refinements  in  the  job  evaluation 
manual,  composed  the  committee  organiza- 
tion manual,  and  made  a  statistical  analysis 
of  degree  assignments.  From  this  analysis, 
point  values  were  posted  to  each  evaluation 
sheet.  In  all,  about  375  jobs  were  evaluated 
for  hourly  rate  purposes. 

The  union  president  and  the  assistant 
works  manager  reviewed  and  approved 
the  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
evaluations  of  several  representative  jobs. 
The  installation  work  was  completed  at 
a  final  dinner  meeting  of  the  voting  com- 
mittee, the  union  president,  and  the  assist- 
ant works  manager.  The  matter  was  referred 
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to  the  negotiating  committee  for  assign- 
ment of  rate  ranges  and  incorporation  of  the 
plan  into  the  labor  contract.  The  entire 
program  had  required  about  one  year  to 
complete. 

In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the 
compromise  procedures  resulting  from  the 
assistant  works  manager's  philosophy  of 
education  and  guidance  were  most  satis- 
factory in  this  instance.  The  chief  advan- 
tages were  (i)  that  the  evaluations  are  the 
creation  of  the  union  and  the  management 
jointly,  which  is  the  best  possible  insurance 
against  a  categorical  rejection  of  the  plan 
by  either  party,  and  (2.)  that  a  group  of 
company  employees  are  trained  and  ready 
to  maintain  the  plan  through  the  years  with 
a  minimum  of  outside  assistance. 

Complementing  the  substantial  con- 
tributions to  success  made  by  the  assistant 
works    manager,     was     the     constructive 
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attitude  and  unstinting  support  given  the 
entire  project  by  the  union  president.  While 
guarding  the  interests  of  his  union  members 
and  other  employees,  he  insisted  upon  an 
accurate,   impartial   job  by  all  concerned. 

It  is  likely  that  differences  of  opinion 
will  develop  when  rate  ranges  and  contract 
provisions  are  negotiated,  but  even  if  the 
evaluations  are  never  implemented,  a  com- 
plete set  of  job  descriptions  have  resulted 
from  the  project.  Since  a  dispute  as  to  job 
content  was  a  major  issue  during  the 
strike,  this  matter  of  accurate  job  descrip- 
tions takes  on  even  more  importance. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  an  amicable  solution  to  the 
wage  problem  will  be  found  and  that  labor- 
management  relations  will  be  substantially 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  Institute's 
program  and  the  intelligent  follow-up  by 
the  joint  committee. 
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To  Get  Loyal  Cooperation, 
Make  Workers  Feel  They  Belong 


By  Paul  L.  Moore 

Executive  Vice  President 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration 


All  that  workers  care  about  these  days 
•^  ^  is  what's  in  the  pay  envelope!"  That 
is  the  opinion  of  many  supervisors.  But 
is  it  true?  I  can  take  you  into  a  plant 
w^here  the  workers  almost  without  excep- 
tion have  a  very  wholesome  attitude  toward 
the  job.  Not  only  do  they  have  a  sincere 
interest  in  getting  out  the  work,  but  they 
have  a  splendid  spirit  of  loyalty  toward  the 
company.  In  other  companies  in  the  same 
area  employees'  interest  in  the  job  and  the 
company's  objectives  is  considerably  less. 
What  makes  the  difference? 

Dr.  Fred  R.  Wickcrt  of  Michigan 
State  University  reported  in  Personnel  Psy- 
chology (Vol.  4,  No.  2.)  his  study  of  turnover 
and  morale  in  a  large  corporation.  He 
failed  to  find  any  criteria  that  could  be  used 
in  hiring  to  eliminate  the  applicant  who 
was  likely  to  leave  the  company.  But  in 
interviewing  a  large  number  of  people  who 
stayed  with  the  company  and  a  large  num- 
ber who  left,  he  did  find  one  difference 
between  the  two  which  has  real  meaning 
for  supervisors.  Those  who  remained  with 
the  company  had  a  feeling  of  belongingness 
that  was  never  acquired  by  those  who  left. 

This  may  lead  the  alert  super\'isor  to 
ask  himself,  "What  am  I  doing  about 
giving  my  people  a  sense  of  belonging? 
What  have  I  done  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  real  team  members?"  May  I 
suggest  a  few  of  the  things  which  appeal 
to  me  as  being  particularly  important  in 
the  development  of  ego-involvement — a 
pre-requisite,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  favorable 
work  attitude. 


When  your  people,  speaking  of  company 
affairs,  say  we're  doing  thus  and  so 
rather  than  they're  doing,  it  s  a  pretty 
good  sign  that  they  think  of  themselves 
as  "on  the  team" .  The  author  suggests 
several  ways  to  promote  this  feeling  of 
belonging,  citing  some  examples. 


At  the  top  of  the  list  I  would  put, 
"Get  each  new  worker  off  to  the  right 
start."  Call  it  induction  or  orientation  if 
you  like.  In  a  study  carried  out  in  six  plants 
in  three  major  offices  of  a  large  corporation 
it  was  found  that  almost  three  quarters  of 
the  employees  traced  their  present  attitudes 
back  to  their  early  experiences  on  the  job. 

The  first  few  days  on  the  job  represent 
a  golden  opportunit)'  for  the  alert  super- 
visor. There  are  dozens  of  things  that  the 
new  worker  wants  to  know  about.  The 
systematic,  thorough  supervisor  makes  a 
check  list  of  these  items  and  carefully 
covers  a  few  of  them  each  day  during  the 
first  week  or  so  of  employment.  He  seizes 
this  opportunity  to  build  a  good  relation- 
ship between  that  new  worker  and  himself. 

The  careless  supervisor,  conversely, 
thinks  that  the  new  worker  will  in  time 
find  out  all  of  these  things  for  himself. 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  but  he  may  find  them 
out  from  a  disloyal  employee  who  will 
instill  seeds  of  distrust  and  discontent.  The 
supervisor  thus  surrenders  an  oppommity 
to  become  the  leader.  When  he  fails  in  the 
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leadership  role  someone  always  steps  in  to 
fill  the  void. 

The  second  suggestion  for  developing 
a  feeling  of  belongingness  is:  "Demonstrate 
an  interest  in  the  things  that  are  important 
to  the  individual  worker."  Some  of  the 
most  successful  supervisors  I  know  set  up 
an  employee  interview  schedule  for  them- 
selves. This  assures  that  over  a  period  of 
time  they  will  hold  individual  conferences 
with  each  worker  in  private  and  in  an 
imhurried  atmosphere.  The  success  of  such 
a  program  is  perhaps  dependent  on  two 
factors:  first,  listening  skill,  which  includes 
the  ability  to  stimulate  the  worker  to  talk 
about  the  things  that  are  important  to  him 
and  second,  strict  adherence  to  the  schedule. 

The  third  suggestion  for  developing  a 
sense  of  belongingness  and  favorable  atti- 
tudes is,  "Keep  workers  informed."  To 
what  extent  do  your  employees  know  about 
your  hopes  and  aspirations  for  your  depart- 
ment? To  what  extent  have  you  made 
workers  aware  that  their  job  security  is  tied 
in  with  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
company? 

Participation  Makes  for  Teamwork 

Finally  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  most 
successful  ways  to  develop  a  spirit  of  team- 
work is  to  get  workers  to  participate.  To 
what  extent  do  you  utilize  the  thinking 
and  the  know-how  of  your  employees  in 
finding  solutions  to  your  problems?  Fre- 
quently, the  worker  has  more  ideas  than 
the  skilled  engineer  regarding  how  the 
work  can  be  done  more  effectively.  Most 
workers,  however,  are  reticent  about  offer- 
ing suggestions.  They  will  make  few  con- 
tributions tmless  encouraged  to  do  so.  And 
when  ideas  are  offered  the  individual  must 
receive  full  credit  for  them.  They  must  be 
quickly  put  into  effect,  or  reasons  why  they 
cannot  be  used  must  be  made  clear.  The  res- 
ervoir of  employee  ideas  has  frequently 
been  dried  up  by  procrastination. 

Perhaps  an  example  or  two  will  clarify 
what  we  mean  by  participation.  A  division 


superintendent  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
was  faced  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
moving  his  entire  operation  into  very 
cramped  quarters.  He  anticipated  that  the 
workers  would  likely  resent  being  crowded 
into  such  a  small  area.  The  engineering  de- 
partment prepared  a  tentative  lay-out  in  the 
typical  manner.  Then  the  superintendent — 
a  strong  believer  in  the  principle  of  partici- 
pation— talked  individually  with  each  of 
the  eighty  workers. 

Bring  Workers  into  the  Act 

He  described  the  problem  to  each  and 
explained  that  the  lay-out  which  had  been 
drawn  up  was  a  tentative  one.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  management  was  anxious 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  avail- 
able space.  He  asked  each  individual  to 
carefully  examine  the  plan  and  suggest  any 
changes  which  he  felt  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  workers  contributed  several 
worthwhile  ideas  for  modifying  the  layout. 
These  were  incorporated  in  the  final  plan. 
The  move  into  the  new  location  was  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

A  small  manufacturing  concern  learned 
the  advantages  of  participation  the  hard 
way.  The  management,  without  consulting 
the  workers,  purchased  for  approximately 
Si 8,000  a  European-made  machine  which 
they  felt  sure  would  materially  reduce 
manufacturing  costs.  After  spending  five 
months  and  a  good  many  man-hours  in 
setting  up  the  machine  and  getting  it  into 
operation,  the  firm  finally  concluded  that 
the  company  already  had  a  domestic  ma- 
chine costing  much  less  which  would  do 
the  same  things  twice  as  fast. 

Contrast  that  experience  with  a  later 
one  in  the  same  plant.  When  the  purchase  of 
another  new  machine  was  contemplated  the 
workers  involved  were  asked  to  recommend 
the  specific  type  which  they  felt  would  best 
do  the  job.  All  but  one  of  the  men  on  their 
own  time  and  at  their  own  expense  traveled 
to  a  neighboring  town  to  attend  a  machine 
(^Continued  on  page  427) 


Collections,  Limited 


LOVE  sends  a  little  gift  of  roses  but  the 
men  and  women  in  American  business 
and  industry  send  blankets  and  percolators 
(both  electric)  high  chairs  and  highball 
glasses,  pens  (both  snorkle  and  play)  nylon 
bed  jackets  and  spiritual  bouquets,  hand- 
some brass  planters  and  candlewick  bed- 
spreads. 

Just  let  the  word  get  out  that  a  fellow 
employee  is  in  the  hospital  or  has  had  a 
death  in  the  family,  that  Marvin  will 
marry  or  Elnora  is  enciente,  that  Reba  has 
resigned  or  John  Doe's  nephew  is  being 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade — and  out 
comes  the  collection  plate.  And  typical  and 
unique  American  generosity  fills  it  to  the 
brim. 

This  giving  impulse  is  one  that  should 
not  be  throttled,  for  it  can  enrich  the  lives 
of  both  recipients  and  donors  and  yet  it  can 
be  over-  or  under-done  with  resultant 
problems. 

Many  organizations  have  funds  avail- 
able from  various  sources  so  that  collections 
are  not  necessary.  For  those  there  may  be 
no  particular  problems.  But  for  the  others 
some  plan  for  approval  and  control  seems 
indicated,  and  employee  collections  might 
well  become  a  service  activity  of  the  person- 
nel department. 

First  there  should  be  a  decision  as  to 
just  what  types  of  collections  would  be  ap- 
proved. Will  flowers  be  sent  for  the  funeral 
of  an  aunt?  If  funeral  flowers  are  restricted 
to  the  "immediate  family"  what  is  meant 
by  "immediate  family"? 

Compilation  of  a  list  of  "acceptables" 
should  be  the  mutual  effort  of  the  personnel 
department  and  plant  and  office  supervisors. 


By  Gladys  D.  Meyer 
Manager,   Personal  Services  Division 
White-Rodgers  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis 


This  thing  of  passing  the  hat  for  fellow 
workers  can  become  a  burdensome  nui- 
sance both  for  the  hat  passers  and  those 
who  feel  they  must  ante  in.  You  may 
doubt  that  the  process  can  ever  be  made 
quite  painless.  But  it  may  be  possible, 
as  this  article  suggests,  to  regulate  the 
procedure  and  give  some  relief  to  the  in- 
nocent victims. 


Customs  that  have  come  to  be  almost  policy 
by  reason  of  tradition  should  be  carefully 
considered.  To  break  suddenly  with  time- 
honored  traditions,  even  poor  ones,  can 
lead  to  trouble. 

There  should  be  a  decision  as  to  how 
far  a  collection  will  go.  Everyone  in  the 
organization  knows  and  likes  the  telephone 
operator  and  w^ould  have  some  interest  in 
her  marriage.  If  ever^'one  kicks  in  only 
fifty  cents  there  will  be  plenty  to  buy  a 
matched  set  of  pin  seal  luggage.  But  what 
about  the  bride  who  is  fairly  new  and  is 
known  to  only  the  half-dozen  in  her  small 
section?  Isn't  the  comparison  a  little  odious 
when  she  gets  a  nest  of  mixing  bowls? 

Perhaps  a  decision  that  no  gift  for  a 
particular  occasion  should  exceed  blank 
amount  would  be  helpful.  If  a  large  group 
is  to  contribute  then  the  individual  contri- 
butions should  be  smaller. 

In  this  wonderful  land  of  ours  we  do 
not  ttll  people  what  they  may  give  when 
the  collection  plate  is  passed,  but  we  can 
suggest.  Rather  than  give  a  fixed  amount 
for  ever)'  wedding  or  funeral  and  so  on,  it 
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seems  wiser  to  temper  the  contribution  to 
the  total  needed  for  a  respectable  gift,  pro- 
rated among  those  who  will  want  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  what  for  and  how  jar  should  be 
pretty  firmly  fixed.  But  even  though  a  firm 
policy  is  established,  common  sense — the 
common  sense  of  the  supervisor  and  the 
personnel  department  representative — 
should  govern  the  handling  of  unusual 
cases.  If  Tessie  Trueheart's  house  burns  to 
the  ground  one  night  while  she  is  at  the 
movie  her  sympathetic  fellow-employees 
may  want  to  take  a  collection.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  list  of  "acceptables"  would  include 
an  item  "house  burned  down."  As  a  general 
rule  a  gift  of  cash  would  not  be  an  approved 
one,  yet  in  an  imusual  circumstance  such  as 
this  good  judgment  would  indicate  that  this 
type  of  collection  and  a  gift  of  cash  would 
be  approved. 

Suggested  Regulations 

Brief  mechanics  of  a  program  might  be 
as  follows : 

I.  Employee  wishing  to  start  a  collection 
for  a  gift  for  another  employee  should  ask  his 
supervisor  for  approval. 

i.  The  supervisor  should  determine  if  the 
collection  is  in  the  "acceptable"  category.  If 
it  is  not,  he  should  explain  why. 

3.  If  acceptable,  the  supervisor  should 
request  an  of&cial  collection  sheet  from  the 
personnel  department. 

4.  The  personnel  department  should  issue 
to  the  supervisor  a  collection  sheet  showing: 

— For  w^hom  and  for  what  reason  the  col- 
lection is  being  made. 

— Signatures  of  the  supervisor  and  the 
personnel  department  representative. 

— Name  of  the  person  appointed  by  the 
supervisor     to     make     the     collection. 

— A  suggested  maximum  amount  to  be 
given. 

The  personnel  department  might  per- 
form an  added  ser\'ice  by  ordering  such 
standard  gifts  as  flowers  for  funerals  or  for 
sick  people,  and  wanted  merchandise  that 


might  be  purchased  through  the  company  at 
a  discount.  Other  gifts  might  better  be 
purchased  by  a  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  the  supervisors,  as  they  would  be  more 
familiar  with  the  tastes  of  the  recipient. 

Approved  collection  sheets,  returned 
to  the  personnel  department  and  showing 
the  number  of  donors  and  the  amounts  col- 
lected can  be  valuable  research  data  in  de- 
termining if  certain  sections  are  "collection 
prone",  with  the  result  that  giving  becomes 
not  a  pleasure  but  a  hardship. 

No  plan  will  ever  completely  control 
the  collection  habit,  but  it  can  reduce  the 
unapproved  ones  to  a  minimum  and  relieve 
the  company  of  any  responsibility  if  im- 
approved  collections  go  amiss.  Any  plan  for 
control — if  there  has  been  none — should  be 
widely  publicized  so  that  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  tradition  will  not  be  too  shock- 
ing. But  the  baby  has  been  on  our  door  step 
for  some  time.  Why  not  legitimize  it  with 
some  sort  of  recognition  and  control? 


SOUTH   AMERICA 

LARGE  OIL  COMPANY  REQUIRES  TRAINING  AD- 
MINISTRATOR IN  VENEZUELA  WITH  COLLEGE  DE- 
GREE. MINIMUM  TEN  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
TRAINING  FIELD  INCLUDING  TRADES  AND  SU- 
PERVISORY SKILLS  TRAINING,  HAVING  BEEN 
HEAD  OF  TRAINING  UNIT  OF  ORGANIZATION 
COVERING  FULL  RESPONSIBILITY  ANALYZING 
TRAINING  NEEDS,  FORMULATING  AND  ADMINIS- 
TERING PROGRAMS.  SEND  COMPLETE  EXPERI- 
ENCE DETAILS.  V/RITE  BOX  391,  %  PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL,  SWARTHMORE,  PENNA. 


Just  Looking,  Thank  You 

IT'S  BACK  TO  COLLEGE  FOR  EXECUTIVES 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  com- 
panies are  giving  thought  to  sending  one 
or  more  of  their  abler  junior  executives  to  one 
or  another  of  our  excellent  business  schools. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
has  an  outstanding  "executive  development 
program"  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment. The  majority  of  men  attending  this  school 
receive  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  fellowships.  The 
director,  Howard  W.  Johnson,  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  school  and  to  its  forthcoming 
academic  year,  beginning  in  the  Fall.  Their 
program  is  designed  for  a  small  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally able  young  men  whose  employers 
nominate  them  because  of  confidence  in  the 
probability  of  their  becoming  major  executives 
of  the  company.  The  course  is  for  a  full  twelve 
months  and  deals  with  the  fundamentals  that 
underlie  sound  management  action. 

In  addition  to  a  strong  faculty,  there  is  a 
small  panel  of  lecturers  coming  from  outside  the 
university.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
industrial  leaders  come  to  the  school  as  dinner 
guests  for  the  Industrial  Management  Seminars. 
Mr.  Johnson  writes  that  it  is  especially  desir- 
able to  have  strong  representation  from  medium- 
size  and  smaller  firms.  Any  young  man  would  be 
fortunate  to  have  the  experience  of  attending  the 
School  of  Industrial  Management  at  MIT. 
Applicants  are  preferably  30  to  37  years  of  age 
and  must  be  very  highly  recommended  by  their 
companies.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Howard  W.  Johnson,  Director  of 
Executive  Development  Program,  School  of 
Industrial  Management,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  50  Memorial  Drive, 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts. 


A  somewhat  different  program  is  that  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  Columbia 
University,  which  each  year  conducts  several 
six-week  sessions,  called  the  Executive  Pro- 
gram in  Business  Administration.  These  courses 
are  held  at  Ardcn  House,  the  Harriman  campus 
of  Columbia  University,  not  far  from  New  York 
City,  and  are  for  somewhat  older  men  than  the 
one  at  MIT.  The  preference  is  for  men  with 
fairly  high  executive  status  and  around  37  to 


55  years  of  age.  Outside  speakers  present  specific 
problems  and  conduct  discussion  periods  con- 
cerning them.  This  is  a  resident  school  with 
principal  dependence  on  an  experienced  faculty 
from  Columbia  University,  other  universities 
and  business. 

Hoke  S.  Simpson  is  Director  of  Executive 
Programs.  Detailed  information  can  be  obtained 
from  him  at  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  New  York  37,  New  York. 


The  Administrative  Staff  College  is  a 
leading  example  of  Great  Britain's  effort  to 
provide  a  school  for  corporation  executives.  It 
is  an  independent  school,  supported  mainly  by 
grants  from  foundations  and  student  fees. 
Candidates  must  be  nominated  by  their  em- 
ployers and  both  men 'and  women  are  equally 
eligible.  Candidates  should  normally  be  in  their 
30's.  There  are  accommodations  for  60  members 
for  each  of  the  three  li-week  sessions  held 
yearly.  All  members  remain  in  residence  except 
for  a  certain  number  of  free  weekends.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Administrative  Staff 
College  in  1948,  more  than  1350  persons  have 
attended  and  demand  for  vacancies  is  very 
heavy. 

The  membership  of  each  session  is  selected 
so  as  to  include  a  representative  cross  section  of 
the  working  life  of  the  country  and  while  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  members  from  industry,  a 
place  is  made  in  each  session  for  representatives 
from  government  and  defense  organizations.  An 
attempt  is  also  made  to  include  a  number  of 
business  executives  and  public  servants  from 
overseas.  It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the 
graduates  have  maintained  their  contacts 
through  organizations  of  graduate  groups  in  a 
number  of  regions. 

The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  give  ad- 
vanced training  to  mature  men  and  women  al- 
ready holding  positions  of  responsibility,  and 
selected  by  their  seniors  as  being  those  most 
likely  to  qualify  in  the  years  ahead  for  still 
greater  responsibilities.  The  aim  is  to  secure  for 
each  session  18  who  have  had  experience  in 
industrial  production  and  research,  12.  in  pur- 
chasing   and    marketing,    li    in    finance    and 
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accountancy  and  ii  in  general  business  manage- 
ment. There  will  normally  be  six  from  civil 
service  and  two  or  three  each  from  the  fighting 
services  and  local  governments. 

The  course  of  studies,  both  in  content  and 
method,  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  members  and  is  being  developed  session  by 
session.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  on 
most  of  the  questions  studied  there  will  be, 
among  those  attending,  a  fund  of  first-hand 
practical  experience.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  carried  out  by  a  method  now  quite 
common  in  England  called  ' '  syndicates' ' .  Each 
syndicate  is  usually  of  lo  persons.  Each  syndi- 
cate's efforts  must  be  completed  within  a  fixed 


time  and  culminate  in  a  report  which  is  sub- 
jected to  further  discussion,  first  among  the 
chairmen  of  the  syndicates  and  then  among  all 
members. 

There  appears  to  be  no  American  school 
exactly  comparable  to  this  one,  other  than  those 
identified  and  located  with  particular  uni- 
versities. On  my  recent  visit  to  England,  while 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  Administrative 
Staff  College  at  Henley-on-Thames,  I  heard 
much  about  it.  It  is  an  example  of  the  rather 
high  state  of  development  attained  in  England 
on  that  most  popular  of  all  subjects,  executive 
development. 

E.  N.  H. 


PSYCHOLOGY  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


To  Stephen  Habbe  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  we  are  indebted 
for  thoughtful  comment  on  an  article  in  our 
September  1955  issue  by  Denis  McMahon 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  article 
was  titled  The  Psychologist  and  Personnel 
Management.  "Many  people  are  inclined  to 
oversell  psychology,"  says  Dr.  Habbe, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that  Denis  McMahon 
undersells  it."  Excerpts  from  his  letter 
follow. 

He  asks,  "What  are  there  in  the  way  of 
general  findings  of  psychologists  which  can  be 
applied  as  prescriptions  by  any  manager  any- 
where?" Then  he  answers  his  own  question; 
"The  nostrums  are  remarkably  few  and  cer- 
tainly fall  into  the  category  of  'blinding 
glimpses  of  the  obvious.'  "  He  lists  a  half  dozen 
of  these  glimpses. 

There  really  aren't  any  prescriptions  that 
will  surely  get  results  when  applied  by  any 
manager  anywhere.  Reputable  psychologists 
aren't  looking  for  nostrums!  But  let's  not 
bother  with  semantics  when  we  can  get  on  with 
more  important  matters.  What  findings  have 
psychologists  established  which  can  be  used  as 
guides  by  intelligent  managers  who  are  in- 
terested in  doing  more  effective  human-relations 


jobs  in  their  organizations  of  various  kinds? 

Here  are  six  to  add  to  the  six  offered  by 
Dr.  McMahon. 

Laws  of  Learning — A  manager  will  find  that 
his  workers  can  be  trained  faster  and  better  if 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  many  learning  studies 
done  by  psychologists. 

Individual  Differences — A  manager  will  be 
successful  in  his  dealings  with  different  workers 
to  the  extent  that  he  understands  them  as  in- 
dividuals with  wide  differences  in  aptitudes  and 
abilities. 

Counseling — A  manager  will  discover  that 
changes  in  the  behavior  of  an  employee  are  more 
likely  to  occur  if  he  uses  nondirective  counseling 
and  refrains  from  advice  giving. 

Group  Dynamics — In  learning  to  know  his 
workers  and  in  dealing  with  them,  the  manager 
will  find  it  helpful  to  view  them  as  members  of 
different  groups  as  well  as  individuals. 

Leadership  and  Motivation — The  manager 
will  truly  manage  his  operation  as  he  moves 
away  from  bossing  and  driving  his  workers  and 
becomes  a  skilled  leader  and  motivator. 

Communications — ^Today's  manager  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  good  communications  to 
business.  He  knows  there  are  many  barriers  to 
good  communications,  and  he  applies  the  sug- 
gestions he  finds  in  psychological  studies  for 
overcoming  these  barriers. 


JUST  LOOKING,  THANK  YOU 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 


RALPH  P.  Kreuter,  personnel  consultant 
-  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  outlines  his 
personnel  philosophy  in  response  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  readers  in  our  Janu- 
ary issue.   First  his  summary  statement: 

I.  The  overall  objective  of  the  personnel 
function  is  production.  Keep  this  in  your  mind 
and  you'll  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

II.  Search  out  every  personnel  device  and 
gadget.  Consider  their  application  part  of  your 
job.  Find  them,  refine  them,  design  them.  They 
are  keys  that  open  doors  to  things  you  vrant. 

UI.  Let  the  personnel  administrator  con- 
trol the  personnel  function  in  his  own  company. 
In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  he  must  apply  the 
universal  rule  of  control;  Prescribe,  Measure, 
Collate,  Change.  Only  to  the  extent  he  can 
control,  can  the  personnel  man  fairly  be  held 
responsible  for  results. 

Mr.  Kreuter  amplifies  his  ideas  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Everything  done  in  the  name  of  good  -per- 
sonnel administration  must  be  justified  by  its 
contribution  to  production. 

Every  organization  has  "production"  in 
the  broad  sense  in  which  I  mean  it.  Even  an 
accounting  firm,  or  a  firm  of  lawyers.  So  do  they 
also  have  a  personnel  function  whether  it  is 
elaborate  or  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  over- 
looked. The  ultimate  objective  of  the  person- 
nel function  is  to  contribute  to  production. 

If  personnel  people  are  asked  to  list  10  or 
%o  common  objectives  of  the  personnel  function, 
they  can  usually  do  so  readily;  a  suggestion 
system,  good  communications,  a  pension  plan, 
a  safety  program,  reduction  of  absenteeism,  etc. 
These  are  certainly  objectives,  but  I  see  them 
more  as  sub-objectives  or  sub-assemblies, 
rather  than  ends  in  themselves.  My  concept 
merely  carries  along  a  bit  further,  so  that  the 
ultimate  objective  is  more  clearly  discernible. 

i.  "Think  of  personnel  practices  as  keys  that 
may  unlock  doors  behind  which  are  things  you  want 
badly — employee  participation,  good  communica- 
cations,  etc.  Keep  trying  or  filing  away  at  them  until 
they  finally  fit. 


Recently  the  procedures  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration have  been  under  fire.  People  say, 
"I  don't  care  about  the  gadgets  and  devices;  I 
care  only  about  personnel  administration  itself." 
Now,  that  may  seem  to  make  sense.  But  it's 
downright  foolish  to  talk  as  though  the  means 
by  which  ideals  are  put  into  action  don't 
matter  much  one  way  or  the  other.  This  is  like  a 
surgeon  beaming  his  best  bedside  manner  at  his 
patient  and  saying,  "I  don't  care  anything 
about  scalpels  or  nurses  or  anesthetics  or  germs — 
I  just  want  to  take  your  appendix  out."  Per- 
sonnel practices  are  not  goals  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  necessary  means  to  our  ends. 

3.  My  third  major  principle  is  based  on  a 
"universal"  (rule)  developed  by  J.  M.  Juran. 
It  is  explained  in  the  November  1955  issue  of  the 
A.M.A's  Management  Review. 

In  order  to  achieve  "control"  over  a  situ- 
ation, one  must — ■ 

a.  Know  what  is  required. 

b.  Know  what  is  being  done. 

c.  Collate  the  two — so  that  any  differences  may 
be  appraised. 

d.  Have  the  means  to  effect  changes  in  the  things 
that  are  going  wrong. 

I  believe  deeply  in  this  universal  rule  of 
Mr.  Juran's.  If  a  personnel  man  is  to  control  the 
personnel  function,  and  I  believe  that  should 
be  his  job,  then  to  do  it  effectively  he  must 
possess  these  essentials  of  control.  Only  then 
can  he  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  results. 
And  I  believe  personnel  administrators  should  be 
held  responsible  for  results. 

He  gains  the  first  essential  by  appraising 
the  situation  in  his  own  company  and  writing 
his  program — choosing  which  methods  will 
contribute  most. 

He  must  then  discover  how  effective  his 
methods  are.  If  he  has  aimed  at  bettering 
foremanship,  he  must  be  able  to  measure  its 
improvement.  The  same  with  attitudes.  If  he  has 
installed  a  testing  program,  he  must  find  a  way 
to  measure  and  demonstrate  its  effectiveness. 
If  his  plans  are  not  operating,  or  operating 
badly,  he  must  have  the  means  to  effect  changes. 
He  must  have  the  status  or  prestige,  the  author- 
ity or  backing,   or   the  needed  persuasiveness. 


BOOKS 


Personnel  Management  :  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices. By  C.  H.  Northcott.  The  Pitman  Pub- 
lishing Corporation,  New  York,  1955.  3rd 
edition.  417  pages.  $6.00 

This  text,  stemming  largely  from  experi- 
ence in  the  Rowntree  Cocoa  Works  in  England 
reinforced  by  graduate  study  and  travel  in  the 
United  States,  succeeds  in  holding  its  value  for 
American  readers  to  an  unusual  degree.  Un- 
fortunately most  management  literature  proves 
incapable  of  export  from  one  country  to  another 
because  of  limitations  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
background,  attitude  and  method  characterizing 
the  volumes  from  each  nation. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  mature,  well 
grounded,  philosophically  cogent  study  of  this 
aspect  of  management  which  has  come  from  an 
English  author.  And  this  statement  implies  that 
it  is  a  far  more  penetrating  and  permanently 
useful  volume  than  many  of  the  ephemeral 
texts  preoccupied  with  methods  and  minutiae 
which  have  recently  characterized  the  super- 
abundant American  outpourings  bearing  similar 
titles. 

An  enthusiastic  review  of  this  book  is  of 
course  not  the  appropriate  place  for  a  consider- 
ation of  the  basic  question  which  it  at  once 
raises  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has  written, 
taught,  and  practiced  in  this  general  field.  The 
profound  question  is:  by  what  combination  of 
aids  and  devices  can  individuals  be  helped  to 
improved  understanding  and  performance  in  the 
field  of  management? 

After  thirty  years  of  teaching,  the  reviewer 
is  disposed  to  say  that  we  know  little  more  as  to 
the  right  answer  to  this  question  than  we  ever 
did.  Yet  since  opinion  has  in  some  measure  to 
prevail  or  to  seek  acceptance,  my  own  judgment 
is  that  the  kind  of  conceptual  approach  which 
this  book  so  well  embodies  is  certainly  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  really  trained 
managerial  mind. 

This  book  is  conventionally  divided  into 
Part  I:  Principles,  and  Part  II:  Practices.  And  it 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  the  relatively  few  in 
which    the   statement   of   principles    is   on   an 


adequate  intellectual  and  philosophical  basis — 
in  which,  indeed,  the  author  understands  what 
a  true  "  principle"  is. 

The  statements  of  practices  are  obviously 
based  on  English  experience  but  can  readily  be 
supplemented  by  the  student  by  any  one  of  a 
score  of  American  volumes  covering  the  same 
activities  with  a  local  background. 

The  essential  problem  here  is  that  unless  the 
studious  approach  to  personnel  management  is 
being  carried  on  in  relation  to  a  confronting  of 
such  issues  as  the  nature  of  man,  man's  moral 
responsibility,  how  personality  is  realized  and 
what  the  fulfillment  of  personality  means — un- 
less these  questions  are  pondered,  the  whole 
superstructure  of  managerial  thinking  and 
proposals  is  ephemeral  and  all  too  likely  to  be 
trivial.  This  book  confronts  the  right  issues. 

I  warmly  recommend  it  to  a  wide  American 
audience. 

Ordway  Tead 
Adjunct  Professor 

in  Industrial  Relations 
Columbia  University 

Better  Foremanship — Key  to  Profitable  Man- 
agement. Revised  znd  edition.  By  Rexford 
Hersey.  Chilton  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
1955.  pp  ix  -f  342..  $6.00 

This  revision  differs  primarily  from  the 
first  edition  by  the  inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  the 
foreman  as  an  interviewer,  and  chapters  on 
making  the  foreman  a  part  of  management.  Com- 
pared to  the  first  edition,  the  revision  is  likely 
to  be  less  valuable  to  foremen  but  more  valuable 
to  training  directors  and  other  management 
people  concerned  with  supervision. 

The  first  seven  chapters  are  directed 
primarily  to  foremen,  and  deal  with  what  they 
should  do  and  what  procedures  can  be  followed. 
Much  of  this  material  is  written  in  outline  form. 
This  style  is  likely  to  be  disrupting  to  rapid 
reading,  but  favors  foremen  reading  the  book  to 
get  a  maximum  number  of  suggestions  or  ideas. 
These  are  not  inspirational  chapters.  They  are 
packed    with    solid    information    interestingly 
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and  well  wTitten.  Technically  trained  readers 
will  see  references  to  numerous  research  studies, 
although  they  are  not  documented  nor  referred 
to  as  such. 

In  chapter  7  on  "The  Foreman  as  a  Safety 
Engineer"  the  author  drops  the  outline  style  of 
writing  in  favor  of  a  more  expositional  style 
which  is  maintained  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  book.  Incidentally,  this  is  one  of  the 
better  chapters  of  the  book,  and  deserves  to  be 
read  by  all  students  of  management  as  well  as 
supervisors  and  administrators  in  industry. 

In  chapters  8  through  12.,  the  author  in- 
creasingly directs  his  material  to  management 
people  other  than  foremen.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  making  the  foreman  part  of  management,  and 
a  specific  and  detailed  program  is  included. 
These  chapters  are  not  likely  to  be  particularly 
helpful  to  foremen  in  companies  other  than 
those  following  the  program  recommended 
by  Hersey.  The  chapters  do,  however,  warrant 
thoughtful  reading  by  management  people  in 
a  position  to  influence  company  philosophy 
relative  to  supervision  and  management. 

A  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  are  the 
problems,  check  lists,  and  rating  scales  which 
appear  in  various  chapters  and  appendices. 
Hersey  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  not  only 
the  correct  answers  to  quiz  questions  and 
problems,  but  also  reasons  and  other  supple- 
mentary information.  This  teaching  method  is 
too  seldom  used. 

In  summary,  foremen  as  well  as  other 
members  of  management,  can  well  profit  from 
the  storehouse  of  information  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book.  The  philosophy  in  the  second  half 
of  the  book  can  be  helpful  to  all  formulators  of 
supervisory  policy.  Training  directors  can 
profit  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  entire  book; 
the  first  half  for  information  to  present  to 
foremen,  and  the  second  half  for  a  philosophy 
of  supervision. 

C.  E.  JURGENSEN 

Minneapolis  Gas  Company 

The  Union  Member  Speaks.  By  Hjalmar  Rosen 
and  R.  A.  Hudson  Rosen.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1955.  Z47  pages.  $4.95 

Numerous  studies,  say  the  authors,  have 
concentrated  on  how  Joe  Worker  feels  about  his 
company  and  what  he  wants  in   the  way  of 


working  conditions.  But  few  have  reported  in 
detail  about  Joe's  opinions  of  his  imion's 
policies  and  methods.  Theodore  Purcell  gave  us 
such  a  study  in  "The  Worker  Speaks  His  Mind 
on  Company  and  Union"  which  was  reviewed 
here.  This  does  the  same,  but  gives  us  a  less 
intimate  and  personal,  more  statistical,  account. 
Part  of  the  2.5,000  members  of  District  9,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  AFL,  were 
mailed  questionnaires.  Union  leaders  proposed, 
backed,  and  partly  financed  the  work  out  of 
union  funds.  The  questionnaire  dealt  with  sev- 
eral aspects  of  these  topics:  workers'  opinions 
about  the  District,  about  the  union  in  the  shop, 
about  their  local  unions,  union  communications, 
their  general  opinions  of  unionism,  the  focus  of 
union  loyalty.  Members  were  asked  what  they 
thought  the  union  should  and  should  not  do  in 
various  directions,  what  they  thought  their 
union  was  doing,  and  what  their  judgment  was 
of  what  they  perceived  the  union  to  be  doing. 

As  for  imion  participation  in  politics— a 
hot  subject  right  now — assuming  District  9  to 
be  typical,  the  authors  conclude  that  "it  would 
appear  that  the  immediate  political  power  of 
unions  in  elections  is  fairly  limited  .  .  .  Many 
members  are  not  convinced  that  District  9  should 
be  active  in  politics  at  all  .  .  .  Members'  satis- 
faction with  union  political  activity  is  relatively 
low."  Members  definitely  disapprove  "of  being 
told  whom  to  vote  for.  .  .  .  The  public  would 
seem  to  have  little  ground  to  fear  or  hope  for  a 
'labor  government.' 

Readers  who  deal  with  union  people  will 
learn  something  about  the  latter's  attitude  to- 
ward an  important  element  of  their  working 
environment.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is 
"addressed  primarily  to  the  lay  reader."  The 
second  half  consists  of  "a  detailed,  technical  set 
of  appendices"  and  impresses  the  "layman'  with 
the  terrific  amoimt  of  work  that  was  required. 
The  questionnaire  is  given  in  full,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  changes  made  in  it  after  a  trial 
run. 

The  authors  are  respectively  assistant  pro- 
fessors of  psychology,  and  of  sociology  and  labor 
industrial  relations,  at  the  University  of  Illinois' 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 

Harrison  Terrell 
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Technique  of  Problem  Solving  as  a  Pre- 
dictor OF  Achievement  in  a  Mechanics 
Course.  By  Eugene  L.  Gaier,  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  39,  No.  6,  December  1955, 
416-418. 

The  Balance  Problems  Test  developed 
by  Cross  and  Gaier  was  designed  to  measure 
individual  differences  in  methods  of  prob- 
lem solving.  The  test  shows  whether  the 
subject  has  a  predisposition  to  use  facts 
rather  than  principles  in  problem  solving, 
as  well  as  his  success  in  problem  solving. 
Those  who  had  a  preference  for  principles 
rather  than  facts  managed  to  solve  more 
problems.  The  BPT  was  found  to  be  a  more 
effective  predictor  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics grades  than  tests  of  general  aptitude. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  to 
see  whether  the  Balance  Problems  Test 
would  serve  as  a  predictor  of  success  in  a 
mechanics  course  in  a  military  situation. 
The  subjects  were  116  Airplane  and  Engine 
Mechanics  at  three  Air  Force  bases.  Each 
man  took  the  Balance  Problems  Test,  and 
two  forms  of  a  job-knowledge  test.  The 
scores  that  these  men  had  made  on  the 
Airman  Classification  Battery  were  also 
available.  The  criterion  used  was  the  final 
grade  in  the  Airplane  and  Engines  Mechan- 
ics course.  The  data  were  analyzed  by  cor- 
relational analysis. 

The  author  found  that  the  final  grade 
in  the  mechanics  course  was  positively  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  problems  correctly 
solved  in  the  BPT  and  to  the  tendency  to 
prefer  principles  over  facts  in  their  solution. 
The  BPT  was  found  to  be  as  good  or  a  better 
predictor  of  final  grades  than  any  one  of  the 
five  standard  scores  studied.  In  a  multiple 
correlation  using  all  the  predictors,  the 
BPT  score  provided  the  highest  beta 
weight. 


Edited  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Many  studies  have  no  doubt  been  done 
to  relate  problem  solving  to  success  in  vari- 
ous courses  or  jobs,  but  this  one  is  especially 
interesting  because  it  tries  to  get  at  how  the 
subject  goes  about  solving  problems.  The 
preference  for  using  principles  rather  than 
facts  in  problem  solving  might  well  be 
investigated  in  other  situations. 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Two  Standard 
Color- Vision  Tests.  By  George  L.  DeNittis, 
Fordham  University.  The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  39,  No.  6,  December,  1955, 

437-441- 

Psychologists  have  long  been  fascinated 
by  the  problem  of  color  blindness  and  many 
types  of  tests  have  been  evolved  to  test  this 
deficiency.  Many  research  studies  have  been 
carried  out  to  determine  the  possible  effects 
that  different  types  of  illumination  have  on 
the  perception  of  colors.  When  a  light 
source  of  tungsten  is  used  the  light  varies 
with  the  temperature  of  the  filament.  At 
lower  temperatures  the  greater  energy  is 
concentrated  in  the  red  region  of  the 
spectrum.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
filament  increases  the  relative  contribution 
of  the  blue  region  becomes  greater.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  set  up 
certain  norms  known  as  "illuminants"  but 
color  vision  tests  are  more  often  than  not 
given  under  nonstandard  illumination. 

Research  studies  have  been  published 
which  show  that  nonstandard  or  yellowish 
light  will  aid  some  color  defectives.  In 
1948  Freeman  and  Zaccaria  published  a  test 
called  the  Illuminant-Stable  Color  Vision 
Test  which  they  claimed  was  superior  to 
the  American  Optical  Color  Perception 
Test  because  it  was  stable  over  a  wide  range 
of  illuminants. 

This  study  is  a  comparison  of  these 
two  tests  imder  three  very  carefully  con- 
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trolled  types  of  illumination.  Fifty  male 
subjects  were  used  of  whom  ten  were 
classified  as  color  blind.  The  author  found 
that  both  tests  classified  an  individual  as 
normal  or  color  blind,  under  all  conditions 
of  illumination.  Some  of  the  plates  of  the 
I-S  test,  however,  did  show  some  over- 
lapping between  the  two  groups.  The 
intensity  of  illumination  was  not  a  factor 
in  determining  test  scores.  The  types  of 
illumination  had  no  significant  effect  on 
the  scores  on  the  AO  and  the  I-S  tests.  This 
conclusion  is  significant  because  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  results  of  other  investi- 
gators. The  AO  test  was  as  stable  as  the 
I-S  test  within  the  range  of  the  color 
temperatures  used. 

A  Suggested  Modification  in  Job  Satis- 
faction Surveys.  By  R.  A.  Hudson  Rosen 
and  Hjalmar  Rosen,  University  of  Illinois. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  Autumn, 

i955>  303-314- 

The  authors  found  that  several  types 
of  questions  tend  to  be  used  indiscriminately 
in  job  satisfaction  surveys  without  any 
recognition  of  their  differing  implications. 
They  give  this  example  of  different  ques- 
tions : 

"(i)  Foremen  should  be  interested  in 
their  workers, 
(2.)  Foremen  show  interest  in  their 

workers,  or 
(3)  I  am  satisfied  with  the  extent  to 
which  foremen  show  interest  in 
the  workers." 
The  responses  to  questions  such  as  these  are 


often  interpreted  as  equivalent. 

A  new  type  of  questionnaire  was  de- 
veloped for  use  in  a  study  of  morale  of 
union  members.  The  workers  were  machin- 
ists and  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a 
total  sample  of  4,000.  Forty-five  per  cent 
returned  the  form  and  the  questionnaire  was 
given  orally  to  a  sample  of  those  who  did 
not  return  it  to  guard  against  bias.  The 
questionnaire  covered  such  topics  as  collec- 
tive bargaining,  grievance  handling,  politi- 
cal action,  and  union  meeting  procedures. 
The  three  types  of  questions  mentioned 
above  were  used  knowingly  and  in  an  or- 
ganized manner  in  this  form.  Each  topic 
studied  was  probed  in  terms  of  standards 
(what  should  be  done),  perceptions  (what 
was  seen  as  being  done),  and  evaluations 
(the  feeling  about  what  was  seen  as  being 
done).  Examples  of  these  different  types  of 
statement  are  given.  In  each  case  the  worker 
was  asked  to  check  a  scale  which  went  from 
"always"  to  "never". 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire it  was  possible  to  determine  some 
of  the  reasons  behind  satisfaction-dissatis- 
faction, and  the  relationships  between 
standards  and  evaluations.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  this  analysis  is  more  complex  and  more 
time  consuming  than  the  average,  but  the 
ends  seem  to  justify  the  extra  effort.  The 
results  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the 
appropriate  type  of  remedial  action  in  deal- 
ing with  dissatisfied  groups. 

Anyone  planning  a  job  satisfaction 
survey  would  be  well  advised  to  study  this 
article  carefully. 


The  Sense  of  Belonging 


{Continued  from  page  418) 

show.  They  unanimously  agreed  on  a  par- 
ticular make  and  recommended  its  purchase. 
The  machine  is  now  in  operation  and  the 


output  is  twice  what  the  top  executives 
thought  possible.  Management  attributes 
the  high  production  to  the  participation  of 
the  workers  in  the  selection  of  the  machine. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  was 
recently  addressed  by  Harold  K.  Levering, 
member  of  the  California  State  Legislature, 
on  the  guaranteed  annual  wage.  Warning 
"Awake,  it's  late!",  Mr.  Levering  said  he 
would  talk  about  Walter  Reuther's  big  lie, 
pic-in-the-sky,  or  the  awful  fraud  he  is 
attempting  to  perpetrate  upon  the  UAW 
and  the  American  people.  Mr.  Levering  said 
that  Reuthcr  turned  down  the  Ford  stock 
participation  offer,  the  most  generous 
package  any  employer  ever  offered,  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  winning  a 
Guaranteed  Annual  Wage.  Instead,  Reuther 
got  from  Ford  a  super  unemployment  com- 
pensation plan  which  already  has  been 
declared  illegal  in  some  states.  He  got  a 
small  wage  increase  where  more  was  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Levering  asked,  isn't  it  puzzling 
that  Reuther  asked  so  much  and  accepted 
so  little?  The  only  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  he  himself  recognized  the  unworka- 
bility  of  a  Guaranteed  Annual  Wage,  and 
that  he  merely  used  the  issue  as  a  lever  for 
publicity.  Mr.  Levering  feels  that  GAW 
adversely  affects  the  individual  worker  and 
the  individual  businessman,  and  presented 
evidence  to  explain  his  conviction.  But,  he 
said,  the  most  terrifying  thing  about  the 
GAW  is  its  potential  damage  to  our  free 
economy.  The  result  of  that  damage,  he 
thinks,  will  be  Socialism. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Chicago  reports  the  following 
meetings  of  study-sections  in  January:  The 
section  on  group  insurance,  pension  and 
related  plans  had  a  management  clinic  on 
layoff  plans.  Representatives  of  Edwin 
Shields  Hewitt  and  Associates,  a  firm  of 
actuaries,    analysts    and    advisors    on   em- 


ployee benefit  plans,  conducted  the  clinic. 
Instead  of  a  dinner  meeting,  the  clinic  was 
scheduled  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 
The  clinic  dealt  with  practical  problems 
rather  than  economic  theory.  Different 
forms  of  layoff  pay  plans  were  analyzed, 
methods  by  which  costs  can  be  estimated 
were  described,  collective  guideposts  in 
bargaining  and  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
the  problem  were  listed. 

The  group  on  labor  management  rela- 
tions heard  Lyman  C.  Conger,  chairman, 
bargaining  committee.  The  Kohler  Com- 
pant,  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  talk  about  the 
Kohler  story.  The  company  has  had  one  of 
the  longest  and  costliest  labor  disputes  in 
recent  years.  Dale  Yoder,  director.  Indus- 
trial Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, spoke  on  three  basic  trends  in  indus- 
trial relations  to  the  group  interested  in  new 
developments  in  industrial  relations.  Those 
working  on  education  and  training  had  an 
adventure  in  managerial  economics,  con- 
ducted by  Edmund  L.  Kowalcyzk,  personnel 
director,  Ethicon,  Inc.  Top  management 
constantly  faces  economic  problems  and 
decisions,  but  often  there  is  a  big  gap  be- 
tween these  problems  of  finance,  inventory, 
pricing,  new  products,  and  the  executive's 
knowledge  of  applied  economics.  To  bridge 
this  gap  Johnson  and  Johnson  has  experi- 
mented with  a  course  in  Managerial  Eco- 
nomics, given  by  and  for  J  and  J  top  man- 
agement, right  where  they  work.  Ethicon, 
Inc.,  a  J  and  J  affiliate,  was  selected  as  one 
of  several  pilot  units  in  developing  the 
course  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial 
Relations  Center  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Kowalcyzk  is  a  member  of  the 
pilot  committee  and  has  been  intimately 
involved  in  all  phases  of  developing  the 
course. 
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The  Pacific  Northwbst  Persontstel 
Management  Association  presents  a  fresh 
idea  of  interest  to  many  associations.  They 
suggest  what  to  do  with  past  presidents  of 
chapters.  Most  chapters,  it  has  been  found, 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  past  presi- 
dents active  in  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
Most  past  presidents  seem  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  limited  activity  the  first  year  and 
then  gradually  become  less  and  less  active 
until  it  becomes  rare  to  see  one  at  a  meeting. 
The  suggestion  is  to  have  a  "Graybeard's 
Club"  made  up  only  of  past  presidents. 
Each  year  when  a  new  past  president  is 
ready  to  become  a  member,  a  suitable  cere- 
mony could  be  conducted  wherein  all  mem- 
bers of  the  club  don  their  gray  beards  (that 
is,  those  who  do  not  have  the  natural  ones) 
and  initiate  the  new  member  into  the  club. 
The  Graybeards  would  act  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  chapter  officers  and  board. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  at  least  one 
major  program  during  the  year,  at  which 
time  the  top  management  of  the  companies 
would  be  invited  to  attend.  The  club  would 
work  on  the  code  of  ethics  for  the  chapter 
and  promote  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
association  wherever  possible.  In  addition 
the  club  might  take  on  various  special 
assignments.  Because  of  the  nature  of  its 
membership,  the  club  would  have  prestige 
value,  which  should  be  emphasized. 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers' 
Association  has  published  a  pamphlet, 
"Automation,  a  Discussion  of  Personnel 
Management  Problems  Arising  from  its 
Employee  Displacement  Effects."  The  pam- 
phlet was  written  by  the  committee  on  ad- 
justing and  upgrading  workers,  consisting 
of  Robert  M.  Byram  (Ransom  and  Ran- 
dolph Company),  W.  W.  Holman  (Tillotson 
Manufacturing  Company),  and  Joseph  D. 
Towne,  Jr.  (Toledo  Scale  Company).  The 
report  is  easy  to  read,  well  documented, 
factual,  and  most  helpful  to  personnel  work- 
ers. This  is  the  sort  of  effort  that  makes 
membership  in  a  personnel  association  pay 


off.  To  quote  a  few  pertinent  paragraphs: 
It  would  seem  that  we,  as  representatives 
of  management  and  as  technicians  skilled 
in  effective  communication  between  those 
who  work  for  and  those  who  run  our  busi- 
nesses, have  an  obligation  to  both  of  them. 
We  must  see  that  any  long-range  plans  for 
increased  utilization  of  automatic  processes 
which  are  proposed  by  management  take 
into  account  the  effect  which  will  be  felt  in 
the  working  force.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  assure  ourselves  that  the  working 
force  understands  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued improvements  in  processes,  that  such 
improvements  necessarily  are  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary,  and  that  man- 
agement is  aware  of  its  responsibilities 
toward  them  and  their  continued  employ- 
ment. 

These  facts  (the  eV^olutionary  aspect  of 
automation  plus  the  necessary  retraining  of 
present  employees  in  the  new  occupations) 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  major 
savings  in  manpower  will  result  in  the 
number  of  employees  not  hired  to  begin 
with.  It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that 
by  the  year  1957  the  labor  force  will  be  in- 
creased by  only  11%,  whereas  demand  for 
goods  and  services  will  probably  increase 
much  more.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  retain  our  young  people  in  schools  for 
longer  and  longer  periods  of  time  before 
they  enter  the  labor  market.  So  in  the  next 
ID  years  there  will  probably  be  a  relative 
contraction  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force, 
which  should  take  care  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  technological  imemployment. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  acquaint- 
ing ourselves,  our  managements,  and  our 
employees  with  the  actual  facts  about  auto- 
mation to  dispel  fears  and  clear  up  mis- 
conceptions, there  remain  two  additional 
problems.  The  first  consists  of  finding  ways 
to  ward  off  resistance  to  job  changes,  and  the 
second  is  the  placing  of  surplus  employees; 
selecting  employees  for  new  jobs  and  train- 
ing present  employees  in  new  assignments. 
There  is  probably  no  magic  formula  for  the 
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solution  of  such  personnel  problems.  To  us, 
as  experienced  personnel  workers  however, 
they  are  not  entirely  new  problems.  We 
have  handled  them  before  and  whether 
automation  had  materialized  or  not,  we 
would  have  been  facing  them. 


The  Northern  California  Training 
Directors'  Association  learned  about  mul- 
tiple management  from  E.  Clayton  Shel- 
hoss,  at  the  December  meeting.  Mr.  Shel- 
hoss  is  director  of  human  relations  at  A. 
Schilling  and  Company,  a  division  of  Mc- 
Cormick  and  Company,  Inc.  He  said  that 
multiple  management  is  a  modern  business 
philosophy,  applying  democracy  to  busi- 
ness. It  operates  on  the  theory  that  top 
management  is  a  trustee  for  the  people. 
There  is  a  need  to  recognize  three  basic 
beliefs:  faith  instead  of  fear;  the  dignity  of 
the  individual;  the  golden  rule  applied  to 
business.  Multiple  management  recognizes 
five  areas  of  job  satisfaction:  fair  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work;  opportunity;  participation; 
recognition;  security  (monthly — if  sick  am 
I  paid?  yearly — steady  work,  not  seasonal; 
for  life— livable  pension).  Middle  manage- 


ment executives  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  multiple  management  board  system. 
There  are  three  boards  in  addition  to  the 
stockholder-elected  Senior  Board.  These 
three  are  the  Junior  Board,  the  Factory 
Board,  and  the  Sales  Board.  The  board  sys- 
tem under  multiple  management  provides 
a  continuous  executive  training  program 
for  the  thinking  individuals  with  top  execu- 
tive potential.  Under  the  board  system 
good  two-way  communications  are  a  part  of 
multiple  management. 


The  Houston  Personnel  Association 
had  as  guest  speaker  for  the  October  meet- 
ing James  J.  Bambrick,  Jr.,  labor  relations 
specialist,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  His  subject  was  white-collar  unioni- 
zation. In  November  L.  F.  Hallmark,  Shell 
Oil  Company,  spoke  on  equal  economic 
opportunity.  New  officers  elected  in  Novem- 
ber are:  president,  Walton  Fleming,  Trunk- 
line  Gas  Company;  vice  president,  Jesse 
Collins,  Shell  Oil  Company;  Secretary, 
Theda  Nelson,  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany; and  treasurer,  Creighton  Elliot, 
Continental  Oil  Company. 


Attending  the  Conferences 


Based  on  the  Slogan,  "Your  Ticket  to 
Progress,"  the  loth  annual  Midwest  Editors' 
Institute,  held  February  13  in  Chicago,  was 
planned  around  a  railroad  theme.  The 
unique  feature  of  this  year's  institute  was  a 
counseling  service.  Veteran  industrial  edi- 
tors sat  in  IX  booths  decked  out  like  railroad 
stations,  ready  to  offer  advice.  Each  booth 
represented  one  phase  of  magazine  editing — 
printing  production;  typography;  heads, 
lead-ins;  captions;  overall  planning  and 
balance;  picture  selection,  photography, 
cropping;  writing  appeal  and  originality; 
layout;  reader  appeal;  cover;  selectional 
handling  of  personal  news;  and  color. 
Editors  wishing  their  publications  analyzed 
used  a  long  railroad-type  ticket  divided  into 
the  twelve  sections.  As  they  moved  from 


station  to  station  they  presented  their  pub- 
lication to  the  counselors  for  analysis.  By 
the  time  the  editor  had  visited  all  twelve 
stations  he  had  an  over-all  critique  of  his 
magazine.  Author  Robert  J.  Casey  was  the 
dinner  speaker.  Well-known  people  in  the 
business  and  editorial  fields  conducted  dis- 
cussions of  industrial  versus  imion  news, 
women  and  the  news,  and  reaching  racial 
groups.  Motion  pictures  on  editing  and  re- 
lated fields  were  nm  all  day  for  those  who 
wished  to  see  them.  Several  workshops  were 
offered  on  photography,  adapting  the  Life 
picture-story  method,  simplified  financial 
reporting. 


Manpower  Measurement  and  Eval- 
uation is  the  conference  topic  for  the  14th 
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annual  University  of  Minnesota  industrial 
relations  conference,  held  April  3-4.  Small 
group  discussion  workshops  are  a  special 
feature.  Among  the  speakers:  F.  F.  Brad- 
shaw,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management;  Reign  Bittner, 
Prudential  Insurance  Company;  Randolph 
Driver,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; Rene  L.  Gaiennie,  Fairbanks, 
Morse,  Chicago;  Robert  C.  Hood,  president, 
Ansul  Chemical  Co.,  Marinette,  Wisconsin; 
ClifFJurgensen,  Minneapolis  Gas  Co.;  E.  B. 
Knauft,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford; 
Al  Larsen,  Boeing  Aircraft,  Seattle;  and 
Walter  Mahler,  Walter  Mahler  Associates, 
New  York. 


Business  and  Financial  Outlooks 
were  considered  at  the  first  Atlanta  meeting 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
held  March  li.  The  consensus  of  business 
forecasts  for  1956  now  calls  for  the  best 
business  year  on  record.  More  important  for 
businessmen,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
serious  questions  about  the  trend  of  business 
still  shroud  the  outlook  for  the  last  half, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  forecasts  call  for 
a  downturn  around  mid-year.  Against  this 
background,  new  figures  on  the  expected 
rate  of  business  spending  for  plant  and 
equipment  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  con- 
sumer reactions  to  the  1956  automobile 
market,  the  Federal  budget,  defense  pro- 
grams, farm,  highway,  and  school  situa- 
tions, were  carefully  examined. 

At  a  session  on  management  control, 


four  speakers  described  their  companies' 
thinking  about  keeping  management  in- 
formed. Each  discussed  in  detail  his  com- 
pany's methods  from  the  initial  setting  of 
the  goals,  to  the  reporting  and  appraisal  of 
results  and  on  to  the  controlling  of  perform- 
ance. At  another  meeting  some  of  the  major 
problems  encoimtered  by  companies  which 
have  established  organization  planning  on 
a  systematic  basis  were  posed.  Considered 
were  basic  problems  in  organization  plan- 
ning— ^what  are  the  first  steps  to  take  in 
setting  up  a  program?  What  considerations 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  company  that 
is  concerned  about  meshing  its  organiza- 
tional efforts  with  the  total  management 
picture?  Making  effective  use  of  staff — fric- 
tion and  inefficiency  arise  in  most  companies 
because  of  poor  relationships  between  line 
and  staff.  The  crux  of  the  problem  often  lies 
in  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  role  of 
line  and  staff.  The  speaker  discussed  some 
of  the  methods  used  in  making  most  effec- 
tive use  of  specialized  staff  departments: 
Measuring  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  organization — how  effective  is  the 
company  organization  plan?  Is  it  accom- 
plishing proper  results?  Does  it  provide  for 
effective  planning,  consideration  and  con- 
trol at  every  level?  The  Ford  story,  applied 
organization  planning,  was  described.  The 
financial  outlook;  how  sales  controls  in- 
crease profits;  and  executive  development 
were  discussed  at  other  sessions.  The 
limcheon  speaker  was  T.  V.  Houser,  chair- 
man  of   the    board.    Sears,   Roebuck. 


What's  New  In  Publications 


Top  Management  and  Its  Develop- 
ment is  the  subject  treated  in  the  January 
number  of  Selected  References,  published  by 
the  industrial  relations  section  of  Princeton 
University.  Some  of  the  volumes  listed 
under  "The  Nature  of  Top  Management" 
are:  The  Big  Business  Executive — the  Factors 
that  Made  Him,  igoo-ipfo,  by  Mabel  New- 
comer; The  Practice  of  Management,  by  Peter 


F.  Drucker;  and  Executive  Leadership — an 
Appraisal  of  a  Manager  in  Action,  by  Chris 
Argyris.  Under  "Management  Development 
— Theories  and  Cases,"  are  The  Growth  and 
Development  of  Executives,  by  Myles  L.  Mace; 
A  Guide  to  Modem  Management  Methods,  by 
Perrin  Stryker  and  the  editors  of  Fortune; 
and  Administrative  Action,  by  William  H. 
Newman. 
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Butch  Goes  into  Business  is  the  title 
of  the  lead  article  in  the  Reading  Rack  Digest, 
(Vol.  I,  No.  i).  The  article  describes  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.,  an  appealing  device  for 
learning  by  doing.  Its  young  members, 
juniors  or  seniors  in  high  school,  set  up 
miniature  businesses,  complete  with  board 
of  directors,  assembly  line,  realistic  wage 
scales,  and  stockholders.  With  some  advice 
and  help  from  older  business  men  in  the 
community,  the  youngsters  publish  news- 
papers and  magazines,  operate  model  agen- 
cies, conduct  polls  and  surveys,  operate  em- 
ployment agencies,  or  manufacture  and  sell 
various  products.  Incidentally  the  young 
industrialists  learn  more  about  American 
business,  free  enterprise,  and  democracy  by 
this  laboratory  experience  than  they  ever 
could  in  the  classroom,  or  from  lectures  or 
reading.  The  idea  bears  good  fruit,  and  is 
providing  a  source  of  experienced  future 
business  men  for  America.  Other  articles  in 
the  issue  deal  with  free  trade,  the  stock 
exchange,  and  safety.  The  reading  rack 
digest  is  a  new  variation  of  the  reading  rack 
pamphlet,  slightly  larger  than  most  of  the 
other  reading  rack  booklets. 


The  Effect  of  Economic  Climate  on 
Business  Costs  is  discussed  in  an  informative 
booklet.  Getting  and  Holding  Good  Employers, 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  (Washington  6,  D.  C). 
Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  director  of  economic 
research  for  the  Chamber,  explains  the  pur- 
pose of  the  publication.  Every  day,  he  says, 
businessmen  are  making  decisions  on  plant 
location  or  relocation,  expansion  or  con- 
traction. To  an  increasing  degree,  these  de- 
cisions are  being  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
"business  climate"  which  prevails  in  a 
community.  Are  citizens  alert  to  the  need 
for  local  plants  to  be  competitive  with 
plants  in  other  locations?  Are  restrictive 
labor  practices  or  strikes  holding  back  your 
community?  Are  anti-business  policies  in 
state  or  local  governments,  including  regu- 
lation or  taxation,  driving  industry  away? 


Is  your  community's  school  system  ade- 
quate? Recreational  facilities?  Why  do  some 
eommunities  grow,  while  others  stagnate? 
The  report  attempts  to  answer  these  and 
many  similar  questions.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  usual  and  essential  industrial  de- 
velopment activities  carried  on  in  communi- 
ties, nor  with  basic  resources  and  facilities 
such  as  power,  water  supply,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  Rather,  it  emphasizes  less  tangible 
but  equally  important  factors  that  affect 
the  economic  health  and  growth  of  both 
business  and  the  community.  A  program  is 
suggested  for  improving  the  business  cli- 
mate in  a  commimity.  It  includes  the 
following  activities:  a  survey  of  factors 
affecting  the  business  climate;  enlisting 
community-wide  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
correct  conditions  that  adversely  affect  the 
climate  for  business  and  jobs;  encouraging 
employers  to  undertake  activities  that  will 
help  interpret  business  operations  and  prob- 
lems to  employees  and  others  in  the  com- 
munity; work  on  state-wide  problems  that 
affect  local  business  operations;  and  work 
on  national  problems  that  affect  the  busi- 
ness climate  of  the  community.  The  pam- 
phlet sells  for  5ojf. 


A  Trade  Union  Library  1955,  is  the 
title  of  the  bibliography  published  by  the 
industrial  relations  section  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  sociology,  Princeton 
University.  The  58  page  listing  sells  for 
$1.50.  The  first  edition  was  published 
twenty-five  years  ago.  This  is  the  sixth  re- 
vision, and  it  demonstrates  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  written  knowledge,  both  in 
quantity  and  depth,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  two  decades,  according  to 
Frederick  Harbison,  director  of  the  section. 
He  comments  that  some  of  the  original 
"classics"  which  still  provide  background 
material  for  the  understanding  of  current 
developments  have  been  retained,  but  most 
of  the  references  are  of  more  recent  origin, 
reflecting  the  expansion  of  the  field  of  labor 
problems   in   general   and   the   broadening 
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of  the  scope  of  collective  bargaining  in 
particular.  While  designed  originally  for 
officers  and  staff  of  American  trade  unions, 
the  previous  editions  of  the  bibliography 
have  been  widely  used  by  librarians,  teach- 
ers, and  students.  The  current  edition  is 
designed  for  these  groups  and  for  others  in- 
terested in  exploring  the  rich  written  re- 
sources in  this  field  of  growing  interest. 
Among  the  books  classified  under  "Person- 
nel Problems  and  Programs"  are  Industrial 
Pensions,  by  Charles  L.  Dearing,  Transmit- 
ting Information  Through  Management  and 
Union  Channels,  by  Helen  Baker;  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention,  by  H.  W.  Heinrich;  and 
Job  Evaluation,  a  Basis  for  Sound  Wage  Ad- 
ministration, by  Jay  L.  Otis. 


An  Examination  of  Australian 
House  Magazines  appears  in  the  Personnel 
Practice  Bulletin  for  December  1955,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
National  Service  in  Australia.  The  article 
is  by  W.  P.  Butler,  industrial  services  divi- 
sion of  the  department.  To  obtain  informa- 
tion on  current  practice,  all  establishments 
in  Melbourne  known  to  publish,  or  to  have 
published,  house  magazines  were  asked  late 
in  1954  to  complete  a  questionnaire.  Fifty- 
three  completed  questionnaires  accom- 
panied by  recent  issues  of  the  respective 
magazines  were  received.  The  magazines 
were  usually  printed  on  good  quality  paper 
and  illustrated  with  photographs.  Pages 
varied  in  size,  but  were  usually  9"  by  7" .  The 


number  of  pages  per  copy  varied  from  4  to 
44,  the  most  common  being  about  lo  pages. 
Most  magazines  w^ere  issued  monthly, 
bi-monthly,  or  quarterly.  The  magazine  was 
usually  edited  by  someone  in  the  personnel 
or  the  public  relations  department.  Factory, 
office  and  shop  news  was  most  commonly 
gathered  by  sub-editors  and  reporters  nomi- 
nated throughout  the  organization.  Infor- 
mation about  company  policy  and  activi- 
ties, personal  paragraphs  about  employees, 
sporting  and  social  notes  and  magazine 
features  appeared  in  practically  all  maga- 
zines. Magazines  devoted  most  space  to 
employee  news,  then  to  general  features, 
and  least  to  general  news  about  the  organi- 
zation. The  items  said  by  editors  to  be  most 
popular  were  those  about  employees  and 
about  the  organization.  Almost  half  the 
establishments  that  replied  had  made  some 
major  changes  in  their  magazines  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  cost  of  producing 
the  magazines  ranged  from  one-third  of  a 
penny  to  ten  shillings  per  copy,  and  the 
total  annual  cost  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Ten  extablishments  had 
made  some  attempt  to  evaluate  their  maga- 
zine systematically  with  results  claimed  to 
be  satisfactory.  Referring  to  the  Flesch 
readability  formula,  the  author  considered 
the  language  used  in  most  magazines  too 
difficult  for  such  publications.  Ten  estab- 
lishments reported  that  they  had  stopped 
publishing  their  magazines  during  the  past 
five  years. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Mead  Johnson  and  Company  has 
published  Mead  News  since  August  1954. 
Earlier  mention  of  the  magazine  in  these 
pages  indicated  that  it  was  a  year  younger, 
and  we  hasten  to  correct  the  mistake. 
Charles  Oberst,  employee  communications 
manager,  says  that  the  publication  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  early  issues. 
A  children's  story,  for  instance,  which  ap- 
peared as  a  regular  feature  in  the  first  num- 


bers, was  dropped  due  to  lack  of  interest. 
For  1956,  Mr.  Oberst  says,  the  emphasis 
will  be  changed  from  "a  magazine  about 
employees"  to  that  of  a  magazine  "for  em- 
ployees." All  personal  items  are  to  be  posted 
on  the  company  bulletin  boards.  The  Janu- 
ary 1956  News  contains  an  interview  with 
D.  Mead  Johnson,  president,  on  the  year 
ahead.  An  editorial  explanation  says  that 
each  month  during  the  coming  year  Mead 
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(Continued  from  page  41  f) 
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News  will  feature  an  interview  with  a  mem- 
ber of  top  management.  Topics  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  what  the  editor 
believes  is  of  current  interest  to  the  majority 
of  the  employees.  An  inquiring  reporter 
feature  on  the  back  cover  asks  the  question, 
what  makes  a  good  employee?  Answers  were 
from  three  men  and  three  women,  managers 
and  employees.  One  girl  said,  "A  good  em- 
ployee must  first  be  dependable  and  do  his 
best  at  all  times.  But  even  more  important, 
I  think,  is  the  ability  to  accept  criticism 
graciously,  which  sometimes  is  hard  to  do." 
Another  answered,  "A  good  employee  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  letter  A.  First  of 
importance  is  Ability,  but  ability  alone  is 


not  enough.  A  good  worker  must  have  a 
good  Attitude,  but  it  takes  Ambition  plus 
Ability  and  Attitude  to  make  a  good  em- 
ployee." The  masthead  of  the  News  lists 
three  magazine  objectives:  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  company  by  all  employees; 
to  develop  within  each  employee  the 
knowledge  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  his  position  with  the  company;  to  remind 
the  employee  of  his  and  his  company's  civic 
responsibilities,  both  local  and  national. 
Eight  company  objectives  are  listed  on  the 
masthead.  Charles  Oberst  is  the  editor  of 
Mead  News,  Evansville  ii,  Indiana. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  publishes  the  Ten-J  News  for  its  staff 
at  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Omaha.  The  January  number  marks  the 
second  birthday  of  the  magazine.  In  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  the  anniversary  the 
president  says,  "Unless  all  signs  fail,  we  all 
eagerly  look  forward  to  its  visit  each 
month.  These  visits  have  brought  us  a  great 
fund  of  information  about  the  work  of  our 
associates  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
bank,  including  those  at  the  branches, 
something  about  the  hobbies  and  foibles  of 
some  of  us,  and  considerable  about  happen- 
ings affecting  the  personal  lives  of  all  of  us. 
Photographically  we  have  seen  each  other 
at  work  and  play,  have  shared  most  of  the 
important  events  that  have  taken  place  at 
each  office,  and  in  numerous  cases  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  associates  we  did  not 
know  before."  Are  all  these  things  knitting 
us  more  closely  together  as  one  big  family? 
he  asks.  Are  they  giving  us  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  work  and 
problems  of  the  rest  of  us?  If  they  are,  he 
says,  then  the  objectives  of  Ten-J  News,  as 
stated  at  the  time  it  was  created,  are  being 
fulfilled.  Dorothy  Hefling  is  the  editor. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  fagt  4}C) 

Pbrsonnbl  Director  or  Assistant:  i6  years  experience  in 
personnel  and  training  with  organizations  of  500  to  5,000 
employees.  Recent  Industrial  Psychology  degree.  Presently 
employed  in  engineering  research  and  developing  company; 
responsible  for  apprenticeship,  supervisory  development,  on- 
the-job  training,  co-op  engineering  and  college  recruiting 
programs;  and  nationwide  recruitment  of  scientific,  technical 
and  skilled  personnel.  Prefer  West  or  Southwest.  Box  394. 


PsKSONNBL  Manaobr:  Twenty  years  experience  with  engi- 
neering and  scientific  firms.  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  personnel  policies  and  procedures,  design  of  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs;  Union  Contract  negotiations; 
establishment  of  manpower  utilization  schedules  resulting 
in  increased  production  and  decreased  costs.  Age  43.  Reply 
Box  399. 


Pbrsonnbl  Psychologist.  Ph.D.  Fifteen  years  responsible 
experience  in  U.  S.  and  abroad.  Set  up  and  direct  aptitude 
and  proficiency  test  programs,  rating  techniques,  supervisory 
training,  and  related  activities.  Married,  no  children.  Em- 
ployed but  available  for  challenging  opportunity  with  in- 
dustry, consulting  firm,  or  research  organization.  Prefer 
position  not  associated  with  defense  work.  Reply  Box  405. 


Available — Communications  Training.  Experienced  uni- 
versity teacher  with  business  background  will  provide  full 
time  training  in  effective  oral  and  written  communications, 
in  your  plant,  during  summer  months.  Intensive  course  and 
consulting  service  covering  all  types  of  formal,  informal 
speaking,  conference  techniques,  letter  and  report  viTiting, 
creative  thinking.  Program  adapted  to  your  needs.  Reply 
Box  408. 


Personnel  Administration:  3  years  experience  working 
with  top  management  in  formulating  personnel  policies, 
procedures  and  services,  including  training.  D.Ed,  in  coun- 
seling, guidance  and  personnel  services.  Age  39,  married. 
Desire  to  locate  in  California.  Reply  Box  409. 


Man  i8,  Vbtbhan  with  Family.  MA  (Psychology),  MSW 
(Social  Work).  Intensive  training  in  psychodynamic  inter- 
viewing. Wide  study  of  human  behavior;  interpersonal  and 
group  relations  in  psychology,  psychiatry  and  socio-cultural 
fields.  Training  and  interest  in  social  research.  Experience 
group  work,  psychiatric  clinic,  child  welfare.  Counseling 
adults  and  children  in  inter-personal  relations.  Want  em- 
ployee selection,  training,  counseling  or  other  challenging 
opportunity  in  industrial  human  relations.  Reply  Box  410. 


Lawyer,  agb  30,  with  Doctoral  Training,  4}^  years  col- 
lege teaching  in  industrial  relations,  desires  position  with 
company.  Experience  includes  NLRB  assignments,  commer- 
cial economic  research,  and  high-caliber  administrative 
responsibilities.  For  resume  write  Box  411. 


Industrial  Relations  or  Technical  Personnel  Adminis- 
trator: Married,  veteran,  age  30.  Master's  in  Chemistry; 
Master's  in  Business  Administration.  Four  years  industrial 
experience  as  chemist.  Desire  position  with  responsibility 
and  future.  Available  July  i,  1956.  Minimum  salary  $8,000 
per  annum.  Reply  Box  416. 


Industrial  Relations:  Five  years  supervisory  experience 
Personnel,  Employee  Relations,  Organization,  Salary  and 
Wage  Administration,  Merit  Rating  and  Job  Evaluation  in 
construction  and  manufacturing.  B.S.  Bus.  Admin.  Veteran, 
age  30,  married,  one  child.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  417. 


Indijstrial  Relations  Work  and/or  community  relations 
work  preferred  by  mature  man  who  has  degrees  in  business 
administration  and  in  social  work,  and  who  has  broad  ex- 
perience in  labor  relations  work.  Will  consider  any  salary  in  a 
career  position.  Reply  Box  418. 


Wants  Personnel  Career:  Able  young  college  teacher, 
trained  as  industrial  sociologist,  psychologist.  Experienced 
in  industrial  relations  research,  interviewing,  testing,  sta- 
tistics. Likes  dealing  with  people  and  problems  in  industry 
better  than  scholarship.  Desires  practical  personnel  work. 
Available  June.  Married.  Children.  Reply  Box  4x1. 


Personnel  Manager  or  Assistant — Public  and/or  Indus- 
trial Relations:  I'd  Like  to  Move  Up!  6  years  experience, 
all  phases  of  personnel  work — 1100  employees — machine  tool 
and  gage  plant.  Have  entire  responsibility  for  employment, 
all  levels.  Supervise  staff  of  14  employees.  Have  responsibility 
for  training,  testing,  group  insurance,  security  and  guard 
force,  recreation,  wage,  salary  administration  and  payroll 
dept.,  plant  communication  and  PBX  operation  and  House 
Organ.  38  years  of  age,  college  graduate,  major  in  Personnel 
Adm.  &  Economics.  I'm  hard  working,  conscientious,  and 
tactful.  Reply  Box  42.3. 


Industrial  Relations:  5  years  experience  in  applied  psychol- 
ogy as  personal  counselor  and  vocational  advisor  plus  5 
years  as  personnel  manager  in  industrial  enterprise  employ- 
ing iioo  personnel.  BS  Industrial  Management,  extensive 
graduate  training  in  psychology.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
of  personnel  administration  with  department  head  responsi- 
bility. Age  31.  Married.  Employed  but  looking  for  greater 
challenge  and  opportunity.  For  resume  write  Box  414. 


Personnel-Labor  Relations:  Woman,  MB.\,  age  31,  offers  6 
years  experience  in  both  fields.  For  resume  write  Box  415. 


Director  Personnel-Industrial  Relation's:  Personable  and 
qualified — 13  years  experience  in  Personnel  Administration. 
Past  5  years  top-level  position  supervising  well-rounded  per- 
sonnel program.  Specialist  in  union  contract  negotiation- 
administration,  and  formal  salary  administration.  Age  43 — 
married — up-to-date  college  credits  in  industrial  relations. 
South  preferred.  Reply  Box  416. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Industrial  Pstcholooists  or  Training  Specialists;  M; 
16-40;  MA,  EdD.,  or  Ph.D.  Salary  commensurate  with  in- 
dividual qualifications;  work  as  consultant  with  client  com- 
panies in  appraisal  and  development  of  training  programs  or 
as  a  member  of  research  staff  in  the  research  and  development 
of  package  training  programs;  some  industrial  experience 
necessary;  career  interest  in  industrial  training  and  personal 
competence  to  deal  with  top  management  personnel;  im- 
mediate availability.  Reply  Box  370. 


Research  Pstcholooists;  M;  24-51;  at  least  MA;  minimum 
$5500;  participate  as  a  member  of  a  research  team  in  the  de- 
velopment of  package  training  programs,  evidence  of  re- 
search competence  necessary;  some  teaching  experience  help- 
ful; immediate  availability.  Reply  Box  371. 


Personnel  Manager;  A  mature  and  pleasant  individual, 
approximately  35  to  40  years  of  age  and  with  5  to  10  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  administration,  is 
needed  to  assist  the  plant  Industrial  Relations  Director  of  a 
900  employee  heavy  chemical  manufacturing  plant  located 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  individual 
will  supervise  and  coordinate  the  department  personnel 
functions  so  as  to  relieve  the  plant  Industrial  Relations  Di- 
rector of  a  part  of  his  load.  A  college  degree  is  desirable  but 
not  necessary  if  individual  is  exceptionally  well  qualified. 
The  job  will  pay  approximately  $7,100  per  year  at  the  start. 
Reply  Box  407. 


Personnel  Director  With  technical  education  and  at  least 
5  years'  experience  in  handling  personnel  activities  and  re- 
cruitment of  research  personnel  in  the  physical  sciences  such 
as  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  etc.  The  successful  can- 
didate will  be  given  full  charge  of  Personnel  Department, 
large  industrial  research  institution  located  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  Please  send 
full  details  in  first  letter,  including  telephone  number.  Re- 
ply Box  411. 


Assistant  Personnel  Manager:  For  large  paper  plant  of 
national  organization.  Ten  years  experience  in  personnel 
work,  of  which  approximately  five  or  six  years  have  been  in 
the  southern  paper  or  allied  industry.  Must  be  qualified  in 
handling  employee  relations  in  large  plant  organized  by 
various  unions.  Experience  in  administering  labor  agreement 
is  required.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  413. 


Assistant  to  Training  Director  of  expanding,  mid- western, 
multi-plant  manufacturing  operation.  Must  be  capable  of 
accepting  responsibility  for  major  phases  of  Company-Wide 
training  programs  and  follow  through  for  effective  results. 
Prefer  college  graduate  17  to  35  years  of  age  with  minimum  of 
three  years  practical  training  experience  in  supervisory  de- 
velopment and  foremen  training  fields.  Reply  Box  414. 


Training  Co-Ordinator-Midwest;  Major  expansion  of 
operations  of  large,  long-established  midwest  chemical 
company  will  provide  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Training 
Co-ordinator  with  five  or  more  years  of  successful  experience 
in  training  supervisory  and  production  employees.  Appli- 
cants must  be  eligible  for  security  clearance  by  the  AEC,  and 
should  submit  a  resume  complete  with  personal  data,  educa- 
tion, previous  experience,  salary  received,  and  references.  All 
replies  will  be  treated  in  confidence.  Reply  Box  415. 


Assistant  to  Industrial  Relations  Director.  .  .  .  Major 
company  in  the  chemical  and  petroleum  industry  is  seeking 
a  responsible  man  to  fill  an  important,  executive-level  posi- 
tion. The  man  who  qualifies  will  have  a  broad  background 
in  personnel  work.  He  must  be  capable  of  working  closely 
with  top  management.  He  should  be  both  a  sound  planner  and 
an  experienced,  expert  administrator,  able  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  all  phases  of  the  personnel  function, 
excluding  labor  relations.  This  is  a  demanding,  responsible 
job  on  a  decision-making  level — not  one  for  a  novice  in  the 
field.  Five-figure  salary.  Writecompletedetailsof  background, 
education  and  experience.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  All 
inquiries  will  be  treated  in  the  utmost  confidence.  Reply 
Box  419. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Expanding  chemical  manufacturer  has 
opportunity  in  field  of  office  personnel  and  technical  employee 
recruiting  and  general  salary  payroll  administration.  College 
degree  in  business  administration  and  five  or  more  years  ex- 
perience desirable,  age  17-35  preferred.  Applicants,  who  must 
be  eligible  for  AEC  clearance,  should  submit  resumes  covering 
training,  experience  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  410. 


Training  Assistant;  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
interested  in  industrial  training  to  work  directly  with  our 
Training  Director.  The  job  will  start  with  assisting  in  the 
development  of  training  materials  and  progress  to  leading 
training  conferences.  Some  experience  in  handling  groups  and 
giving  instruction  will  be  helpful.  The  ability  to  work  with 
all  levels  of  personnel  is  essential.  Reply  Box  411. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Induitrial  Engineer:  11  years  diversified  experience  with 
top-flight  industrial  companies.  In  present  position  have 
effected  upwards  of  $300,000  aimual  savings  in  rail  and  truck 
transportation  and  in  materials  handling  equipffleat.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  modem  management  practices  and  have 
natural  ability  to  lead  and  influence  men.  Available  for  perma- 
nent position  on  executive  level.  Age  33,  veteran,  married, 
3  children.  Present  salary  $7,000.  Reply  Box  310. 

(Continuid  on  page  4}}") 
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